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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  .♦ 


[1654—1586.] 


jLHIS  gaUant  gentlemain  oS  whom  it  lias  beea 
justly,  saidt  that  *  he  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
idea  of  a.  perfect  kxught  thaa  any  chasacter  of  anjE 
a^oc  nation,'  wa&bom  Nov.  29»  1554>  at  Pendimstf 

*  AuTHORiTiBS.  Dr.  Zouch'«  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

f  From  Ben  Jofamon't  description  of  this  place  we  learn  iimtp 
though  not  einbeOished  with  works  of  touch  or  nuvble,  widi 
poiis)ied  ^Bara  or  a  roof  of  gold,  it  had  better  prooA  of  it'i  eob* 
cellenqr  ia  Ae  fertility  of  it's  soil,  the  salubrity  of  it'atidiv  aad 
it's  charming  scenery  of  wood  and  water ; 

*  Thou  hast  thy  walks  for  health  as  wdl  as  qport. 
The  mount  to  which  the  Dryads  do  resort, 
Wheie  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  ftasts  twre  made 
Beneath  fte.bDoadbeeeh  and  dM  chesnut  shade: 
That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  set 
At  His  gre^t  birth,  where  aM  the  Muses  laeCi.*   (Forest^  ii*) 

Tki»  odh  to  wfaick  Waller  alsa  aUudea,  aa 

— 'Thdttcvedmari^- 
Of  noble  Sidney^sblrth      ■■ 
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SIR  PHILIP  StD^Y.  » 

ttltted  in  nwimtfrtyt,  scardel^  adcesaible  to  0116  in  a 
Inindred  of  those  who  were  ^I^ected  to  their  opera- 
tioiii  The  simpte  outline  of  his  plan  for  melidratiiig 
the  condition  of'  that  distracted  country,  iti  his  own 
emphatkal  words^  Wad^  **  Your  Majesty  must  plant 
jiKtke  ther^."  He  kfl,  in  short,  to  ptovindal  gover^ 
nois  an  example  of  moderation,  wisdom^  tod  int^^tyy 
which  has  n^er  been  surptosed^ 

Nor  Was  the  mother  of  Sir  H^hiHp  Sidney  (Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  iififortunate  Duke  df  Nor- 
thiOttb^land)  less  ilhistrious,  or  less  amiable.*  De« 
voting  herself  in  a  great  degree  to  the  mstruction 
of  her  children,  she  had  the  happiness  in  their  pro« 
fidency  to  find  her  **  exceeding  great  reward  I**  To 
the  instances  of  early  eminence  f  exhibited  by  Bel« 
ialrinin,  Du  Perron,  TassO,  Picus  Mirandula,  Joseph 
Scaliger,  lipsius,  Beza,  Melanchthod,  6rotius»  H. 
Stephens,  and  Pasod,  may  be  added  the  name  of 
Philip  Sidney ;  *  of  whose  youth  (says  his  biogra- 
pher:);)  I  will  report  no  other  but  this^  that  though 
I  lived  with  him  and  knew  him  from  a  child,  yet  I 
never  knew  him  other  than  a  man:  with  sudi  a 
steadiness  of  mind*  lovely  and  fiuniliar  gravity,  as  car- 
ried grace  and  reverence  above  greater  years. 


*  Thie  was,  indeed,  the  age  of  female  ezcdJence.  Now 
fioarishedi  Lady  Jatie  Gray,  and  her  sisters;  the  Pk'incesa 
Elizabeth,  thedisdpleof  Ascham;  Mary,  the  leaiHed  Countess 
of  Arundel ;  the  two  daughters  of  Sir  Antony  Cooke ;  the  three 
sisters  Ladi^  Ana,  Margaret^  and  Jane  Sejrmour ;  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  many  others  of  almost  equal 
endowments. 

t  For  additional  instances  see  Bafflefs  *  Ihs  Enfitm  devenuM 

X  Sir  Fulke  Gieville,  Lord  Brooke,  ( 1554—1628),  jusdy  pra- 
nbunced  by  a  very  respectable  critic,  **  one  of  Ite  nuMt  estm- 
ordinary  men  of  the  age.'' 
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talk  ever  of  knowIe4ge»  and  his  very  pl^y  tepdiiiy.  Un 
emidb.  his  mind;  so  as  even  bis  teact^^, found  sQiOfH 
thing  in  him  to  observe  and  learnj  above  tb^t  wbiicdt 
th$y  had  usually  read  or  tai;^L  Which  emiiipiMi^ 
by  nature  and  industry  made  hj^  worthy  filthy  sfcQo 
him  in  my  heariqg  (though  I  unseen)  '<  the:  bfig&K. 
ornament  of  his  &mily!'" 

His  father,  as  Lord  President  of  the  Mafch^  of 
Wales  residing  at  Ludlow  C^istle,  sent  his  son  to 
school  at  Shrewsbury ;  aiid  received  from  him  durUiig^ 
his  stay  at  that  seminary  two  letten^  one  in  Latio 
and  the  othear  ip  French^  which  produced  the  foUowr 
ing  valuable  compendium  of  instruQtion  in  reply.*; 

^  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  his  son  Philip  Sidney,  at 
school  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1566,  then  being  of  the 
^g^  tf  twelve  years: 

*  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written 
in  Latin,  the  other  in  French ;  which  I  take  in  good 
part,  and  wiU  you  to  exercise  that  practice  of  learn- 
ing often :  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most  stead,  in 
that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom  to  live  in. 
And  since  this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write 
to  you,  I  will  not  that  it  be  all  empty  of  some  advices', 
which  my  natural  care  of  you  provoketh  me  to  wish 
you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this  your 
tender  age. 

*  Fiom  this  letter,  of  which  the  original  was  found  among  the. 
MSS.  at  Penahurrt,  as  well  as  from  the  parallelisma  supplied  ia 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  Admonitions  to  his  son,  and  Sir  Matthew 
Hale's  Epistles  to  his  children  (the  whole  of  the  Second  of 
which^  *  Touching  Religion,*  will  be  given  in  the  EmtpaoCs  at« 
tached  to  his  Life)  yoqng  men  may  learn,  that  maxims  of  pni- 
deiice  were  not  re^urded,  even  by  these  fllustrioiis  charactei^ 
as  beneath  the  noticcf  of  first-rate  genhia. 
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Let  yottar  ftrst  action  be,  the  Kftiii^up  of  your  mind 
lb  Ahni^ty  God  by  hearty  prayer;  and  feefing^ly 
iB^st  the  words  you  speak  in  pray et,  With  continual 
lne<fitation  and  thinking  of  him  to  whom  you  pray,* 
and  of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray ,  and  use  this 
at  an  ordmary  hour:  wherd)y  the  tiifie  itsdf  wffl 
|mt  you  in  remembrance  to  do  that,  which  you  are 
accustomed  to  do  in  that  tiine.  Apply  youlr  study  to 
sudh  hours,  as  your  discreet  master  doth  assigh  you, 
^am^y :  and  the  time  I  know  he  will  so  fimit^  as 
diall  be  both  sufficient  for  youi*  le^bming,  and  saib  for 
ytmr  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and  the  matter 
of  that  3^au  read,  as  wffl  as  the  #ords.  So  shall  ycti 
both  enrich  your  tongue  with  words,  and  your  wit 

*  In  conformity  to  this  excellent  rule,  Sir  Philip  to  the  end 
oFliis  life  retained  (he  deepest  tincture  of  genuine  pie^. 

^  Cveiy  morning  and  erery  evening,  upon  your  knees  humbly 
eemiDeiid  yourselves  to  Almighty  God  In  fnrayer,  begging  his 
mercy  to  pardon  your  sins,  his  grace  to  direct  you,  his  provi- 
dence to  protect  you ;  returning  him  humble  thanks  for  all  his 
aispensations  toward  you,  yea  even  for  his  corrections  and  afflic- 
tions ;  entrieating  him  to  give  you  wisdom  and  grace  to  make  a 
sober,  pAtiefat,  humble,  profitldUe  use  of  them,  and  in  his  doe 
time  to  deliver  you  Irom  them,  concluding  your  prayer  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  This  will  be  your  certain  mean  to  bring  your 
mind  into  a  right  frame,  to  procure  you  comfort  and  blessing, 
and  to  prevent  thousands  of  inconveniences  and  mischiefs,  to 
which  you  will  otherwise  be  subje.cted.'     (Hale,) 

*  Serve  God ;  let  him  be  the  author  of  all  thy  actions ;  com- 
mend all  thy  endeavours  to  him,  that  must  either  witiier  or  pros- 
per them :  please  him  with  prayer,  lest  if  he  f)rown,  he  confound 
an  thy  fortunes  and  labour.  Like  the  drops  of  rain  on  the  sandy 
ground,  let  my  experienced  advice  and  fatherly  instructions  sink 
deep  into  thy  heart. '      (  Ralegh. ) 

It  was  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  last  advice  to  his  only  soii,  the 
day  before  he  suffered  death ;  "  Serve  God  dfligently  morning 
and  evening,  and  recommend  yourself  unto  him,  and  have 
before  your  eyes  in  all  your  ways.**   {Letters,  !!•  416.)* 
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with  n^atter ;  imd  judgement  wiU  grow,  as  years  gmw 
in  jou*  Q^  humble  and  obedient  to  your  mastier  ;\fyp 
linl^89  you  fri^me  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and. 
fed  in  yourself  what  obedience  is,  yov  shall  never  be 
able  to  teach  others  how  to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of 
gesture,  and  affaUe  to  all  men,  with  diversity  of  re- 
verence according  to  the  dignity  of  the  pers(m.  There 
is  nothings  that  winneth  so  much  with  30  little  cost. 
IJsa  moderate  diet,  so  as  after  your  meat  you  may 
find  your  wit  fredier  and  not  duller,  and  your  body 
more  lively  and  not  more  heavy  ^^  Seldom  drink 
wine;  and  yet  sometimes  do;  lest,  being  enforced 
to  drink  upon  the  sudden,  you  should  find  yourself 
inflamed,  j-  Use  exercise  of  body,  but  such  as  is  with- 
out peril  of  your  joints  or  bones.  It  will  increase 
your  force,  and  enlarge  your  breath.  Delight  to  be 
cleanly,  a£f  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body,  as  in  your 
garments.  It  shall  make  you  grateM  in  each  com-^ 
pany,  and  otherwise  loathsome.  Give  yourself  to  be 
merry ;  JTor  you  degenerate  firom  your  father,  if  you 
find  not;  yourself  most  able  in  wit  and  body  to  do  any 
thing,  when  you  be  most  merry :  but  let  your  mirth 
be  ever  void  of  aU  scurriUty  and  biting  words  to 
any  m^n ;  for  a  wound  given  by  a  word  is  oftentimes 


*  '  If  ever  you  expeqt  to  have  a  sound  body,  as  well  as  a 
■ound  mind,  carefully  avoid  intemperance :  the  most  temperate, 
and  sober  persons  are  subject  |;o  sickness  and  diseases ;  but  the 
intempeF^te  can  peyer  be  long  without  them.'    (Hale,) 

f  *  The  Recliabites  were  commanded  by  their  father  not  to 
drink  wine ;  and  they  obeyed  it,  and  had  a  blessing  for  it.  My 
command  to  you  is  not  so  strict.  I  allow  you  the  moderate  use 
of  wine  and  strong  drink  at  your  meats:'!  only  forbid  you  the 
excess,  or  the  unnecessary  use  of  it,  and  those  places  and  com** 
panics  and  artifices,  that  are  temptations  to  it.'    (  Hak.) 
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haMer  to  be  cured,  than  liittf  wIm^^ 
swcfgd.    Be  you  rather  a  heftrar  and  beaver  BiWfijoi 
other  Omen's  tdk,   than  a  b^;umer  car  prociner  of 
qpeecii;  otherwise yod shall  be  counted  to  delight  to 
liear  yoprself  speak.*    If  you  hear  a  wise  saitenee^ 
or  ail  apt  phrase,  colnmit  if  to  your  memory,  withr 
respect  to  the  drcumstaiice  when  you  shafl  spei&  k. 
L^  neyer  oatih  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth, 
XKxr  word  of  libaldrjr ;: detest  it  inotbdrs:  so  shall 
custom  make  to  yomself  a  law  agaiiistiLin.]^ii»elf.t 
Be  modestin each assembty,  and  rather  be  rebuked, 
of  light  fdlows  for  maidenpfike  shamefinnedness,  thaa 
of  your  sad  fijends  Ibr  pert  boMneasK.1    Tfaiidcupon) 

*  ^  He,  that  cannot  refrain  from  much  spealciag,  is  like  s 
eitf  without  walls';  and  less  pains  in  the  world  a  man  cannot 
take,  than  to  hold  his  tongae.  Therefore,  if  thoa  observesi 
tliia  mle  in  all  assemblies,  thoa  shalt  seldom  err:  restrain  thy 
eheler ;  heafken  mudi,  and  qieak  little :  for  the  tongue  is  the 
hiatarwDent  of  the  greatest  good  and  greatest  eril,  that  is  dime 
m  the  world.*    (  Rabgh. ) 

*  Yott  will  partieiiiarigr  practise  that  fonst  and  greatest  rule  for 
pleasing  in  convarsstion,  as  wdl  as  for  drawing  faistraction  and 
improvement  from  the  comguxj  of  one's  superiors  in  age  and 
knowledge;  nameljr,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well4>red' 
hearer,  and  to  answer  with  modesQr/-^<i— <^  I^thi^ras  injoined 
his  scholars  an  absolute  silence  for  a  l<»ig  noridate.  I  am  fir 
from  approving  such  a  taciturnity:  but  I  highly  recommend  the 
end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras'  injunction ;  which  is,  to  dedicate 
Ae  first  parts  of  lifo  more  to  hear  and  learn,  than  to  be  pre- 
suming,  prompt,  and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  rude  no* 
tions  of  tilings.'     {Lard  Chatham**  *  Letters  to  his  Nephem**) 

f  *  Avoid  swearing  in  your  ordinary  oommunication,  unless 
called  to  it  by  the  magistrate;  and  not  only  the  grosser  oaths, 
but  imprecatk>M,  earnest  and  deep  protestations.  As  you  have 
the  commendable  example  of  good  men  to  justify  a  solemn  oath' 
before  a  magistrate,  so  you  have  the  precept  of  our  Saviour  for* 
biddmg  it  otherwise.'    {Hale,) 

f  *  Be  not  over-eamest,  loud,  or  insdent  in  talking,  for  it  is* 
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and  femembor  how  nature  imth  nunpired  up.4B  it 
wei«  the  tottgve  with  teelih»  tips,  yea,  jomI  hair  ^^^ 
Ibe  lips,  and  ali  befeokeaing  lefais  or  farUDeB  for  the 
loose  use  of  that  laenber.*  Abo^allthii^^  teHiio 
untruth,  no  not  hi  triies.  The  custom  of  k  i* 
naught:  and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that  far  atipa 
ibe  hea^mtakeit  for  a  truth;  fiir  aftlcit  wOl^he 
loiown  as  it  is,  to  your  Aame :  finr  there  4aam0ti)6  % 
greaiter  reproach  to  a  gentleman,  thaii  to  he  aocOttoled 
a  liar.f  Study  and  endeavour  yourself  to  be  nrtu« 
ousfy  occupied;  ao  shail  you  nidbe  aucfa  ^an  habit  of  iM^ 
douig  HI  you,  that  you  shall  iy)t  know  how  to  do  evil. 


nniesnly ;  sni  etniest  «id  loud  talkag  makes  yo«  ovwahoot 
Mid  lose  your  biuinets:  when  you  should  be  considefipg  a»d 
pondering  your  tbougMi,  end  how  to  express  them  sjgnifiosiilly 
to  the  purpose,  you  are  strivii^  to  keep  your  tongue  going,  sod 
to  silence  sn  opponent,  not  with  reespn  but  with  noise.  (Hole,} 

*  *  Tou  have  two  eyes  and  two  ears,  but  one  tongue :  you 
kaaw  my  menntng.  The  last  you  may  imprison,  as  nature  hath 
sbsady  done  with  a  double  fence,  and  lips ;  or  else  she  rasjf 
imprison  you.  Aooordo^  to  our  countryman  Mr.  Hoalgra's  ad- 
ifoe,  when  he  was  in  the  Tower, 

Vincida  da  lingua y  vd  tihi  mncta  dabU.^ 

(Howell*6  Letterst  iL  5.) 

f  *  Let  your  apeech  be  true,  never  speaking  any  thisig  for  * 
tmth,  winch  you  know  or  believe  to  be  fidse.  It  is  a  great; 
sin  against  God,  that  gave  you  a  tongue  to  speak  your  mind, 
and  not  to  speak  a  lie:  it  is  a  great  ofience  against  huBumi^ 
itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  truth,  there  can  be  no  safe  society 
between  man  and  man :  and  it  is  an  injury  to  the  speaker;  fcr 
beside  the  bare  dasreputaftioa  it  casts  upon  him^  it  doth  in  tinse 
bring  a  man  to  that  basenem  of  mind,  that  he  can  scarcely  tell 
how  to  teU  a  truth,  or  to  avoid  lying  even  when  he  hath  no  ocdour 
or  necessity  for  it:  and  in  time  he  comes  to  sudi  a  pass,  that  aa 
nother  man  cmmot  believe  he  tells  a  truth,  so  he  hhnself 
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timigli  you  wtnild.  Rettietnlber,  my  m,  tte  iibfale 
U0od  you  BffB  dfiMMiiled  of  by  ymxt  Adthei^  Aie  i 
aadtfafadc,  lliit  oidty  by  vi3rt»ims  fife  and  good  e^ 
yim  may  be  an  omam^t  to  that  Slustfious  ftndfy; 
ad,  oihendse,  tbnough  Tice  aad  ddth  yoii  shall  be 
enmted  Me9  generis,  one  of  the  gveak^  cutses  that 
cttn  happen  to  toxtL 

Well,  my  fifttle  Phffi^,  thk  ie  en<m^  for  m&,  aiid 
too  3fii«^  I  ftar  fiir  yoa.    But,  if  I  tUM  fiiid  iiM 
this  light  tawd  of  digestion  iiomish  aay  tto^ 
stamadi  of  your  yixaxg  ciq^ty ,  I  wiU,  as  I  find  the 
sttne  grow  stronger,  ieed  it  with  toii^e)^  food. 

*  Your  faHTiBg  fiitiier,  so  long  as  yon  llv^  Sil 

the  fear  of  God, 

*  H.  Sidney? 

From  his  wide  the  Eiol  of  Leicester's  letter  W 
Axthliishop  Parker  in  1569»  requestibtig  a  licence^  to 
allow  young  Sidney  to  eat  fle^  in  Lent,  it  may  be 
infened  that  lus  faedth  was  deKcate.  Thfa  did  noc» 
faxmever,  prevent  Idm  from  completing  his  edik^ation 
at  Oxfeid,  where  he  was  plaeed  in  the  cobti^  of  that 
year,  under  the  tuition  of  t>r.  Thomas  Thobiton,  a 
fecy  learned  man,  dumu^terised  as  nhe  lidibmon  t^ 
fege  far  younj^  poor  scholars  of  great  hopes  and  paa^,* 
and  distinguished  as  the  preceptor;  the  ben^ftuctor, 
and  the  friend  of  Wiiliam  Camden. 

In  the  same  year  likewise,  in  order  most  pro^ 

•oaroeiy  knows  when  he  telk  a  lie.    And  obderve  it,  a  lie  ever 
returns  with  discovery  and  shame  at  the  last.*    ^Hale.) 

<  Itteheed'diD,  thftt  thou  be  not  'foimd  a  liar ;  fbr  a  lying 
spirit  is  hatefbl  both  to  God  and  man.  A  liar  is,  commonly,  a 
coMsd;  for  he  dares  not  avow  truth.  He  is  trusted  of  no  man; 
he  can  have  no  credHt,  neMier  in  public  nor  private.*   {Ralegh.) 
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baUy  to  unite  tiie  riTal  interests  of  two  illii^trioifl 
famllied,  Leicester^  with  the  af^robation  of  the  pa- 
rents on  both  sid^,  projected  his  n^hew's  marrj-' 
ing  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cedl: 
but,  possiblj  from  the  tender  age  of  the  parties 
themselves,  the  arrangement  was  not  realised.  His 
public  disputation  with  Mr.  Carew,  subsequently 
author  of  '  the  Survey  ci  CoiHwall^'  and  his  Mendly 
and  flattering  attention  to  Camden,  are  recorded  as 
highly  honourable  to  his  academical  career.* 

^  It  has  been  justly  remarked,"  observes  Dr. 
Zouch,  ^  that  the  interval  between  the  ages  of  m^ 
teen  and  one  and  twenty  years— a  period,  at  which 
the  cares  of  a  common  education  cease,  or  are  much 
relaxed*— is  that  precise  season  of  life,  which  requires 
all  the  attention  of  the  most  vigilant,  and  all  the 
address  of  the  wisest  governors."  With  Mr.  Sidney 
it  did  not  pass  away  unimproved.  He  cultivated 
not  one  art»  or  one  science,  but  the  whole  drde  of 
arts  and  sciences ;  his  capacious  and  camprehensive 
mind  aspiring  to  pre-eminence  in  every  part  of  know* 
ledge  attainable  by  men,  of  genius  or  industry. 
^  Such,  indeed,"  we  are  told  by  FuUor,  *<  was  his  af^ie- 
tite  for  learning,  that  he  could  never  be  fed  fest 
enough  therewith;  and  so.quick  and  strong  his  di* 
gestion,  that  he  soon  turned  it  into  wholesome  nou* 
rishment,  and  thrived  healthily  tiiereon."  To  him 
every  invention  was  communicated,  and  from  him 
received  if  s  impropriate  encouragement  and  reward. 
*^  There  was  not  (says  GreviUe)  a  cunning  painter^ 

*  For  some  time  he  appears  also  to  have  pursued  hit  studies 
at  the  uster-uuiyerritj,  where  he  had  an  c^pportonity  of  con<^ 
iolidating  with  his  rdation  Mr.  Fulke  Greville.  the 
which  had  already  coameiiced  between  them  at  school 
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a  sldlM  engineer,  or  exceDent  nnisician,  or  any  other 
artificer  of  extraordinaiy  fame,  that  did  not  make 
himself  known  to  this  £unous  spirit,  and  found  him 
his  true  friend  without  hire." 

In  15729  notwithstanding  the  rigid  drcumspectionf 
whidi  then  scarcely  indulged  to  any  except  mer* 
cantile  or  military  characters  -  the  privil^e  of  going 
abroad,  he  obtained  from  his  Sovereign  permission  to 
travel  for  two  years^and  was  by  his  noble  undestrongly 
recommended  to  Mr.  Wakingham,  at  that  time  the 
Ei^Ush  embassador  in  France.  On  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  Charles IX.  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  struck' 
with  his  ingenuous  manners  and  conversation,  that  he 
appointed  him  Gentleman  Ordinary  of  his  chamber. 
This  promotion,  however,  has  been  generally  deemed 
less  an  indication  of  real  regard,  than  an  insidious 
measure  to  decoy*  Admiral  CoBgni  and  the  prin- 
dpal  Huguenots  to  the  cajatal,  on  the  occasion  oi 
the  nuptials  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  a  view 
of  exterminating  them  at  the  meditated  massacre  c^ 
St  Bartholomew's  Day.f 

In  the  general  constemafkn  occasioned  by 


r 

*  The  Lords  Leicester  and  Burghley,  and  the  sons  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  it  has  been  asserted  upon  good,  authority,  were 
comprehended  in  the  inyitations ;  that  Protestantism  might  be 
extirpated  by  a  kind  of  CaUgula  blow,  as  far  as  possible,  through- 
out Europe.  That  these  two  noblemen  were  great  promoters 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  may  be  deduced  from  Archbishop 
Parker's  Bible  of  1568,  in  which  their  portraits  are  given  with 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

« 

t  That  this  bloody  transaction,  in  which  ten  thousand  vie- 
tims  were  slaughtered  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition, should  have  received  the  applauses  of  Mnretus  (the 
pupil  of  Julius  Cssar  Scaliger)  and  Stradii,  and  have  been 
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dverwhdtoiing  perfidy,  Mr.  Sidney,  with  several  of 
his  countr3nneD,  took  refiige  in  the  house  of  the 
English  embassador :  and  after  the  storm  had  sub- 
sided, though  strongly  luged  by  Leicester  to  return 
home,  proceeded  onward  on  his  travels:  passing 
through  Lorrain  by  Strasburg  and  Heidelberg  to 
Fhmkfort,  where  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  cete- 
hrated  printer  Andrew  Wechel.*  Here  he  com- 
menced his  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious children  and  champions  of  literature,  Hubert 
Languet,  the  iriend  of  Melanchthon,  of  Gustavus  King 
of  Sweden,  of  Augustus  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  of 
William  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  distinguished  almost 
equally  fbr  his  erudition  and  his  memory,  his  tem- 
perance and  his  sagacity,  his  suavity  of  manners  and 
the  extraordinary  modesty  of  his  demeanor.  From 
him  Sidney  acquired  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
littstoms  and  usages  of  nations,  their  interests,  their 
governments,  and  their  laws :  nor  could  any  thing 
ht  mote  honourable  t6  t  youth  of  nineteen,  than  his 

eonmen^or^ted  by  Pontifical  medals  and  bdnlgenctt,  is  tniij 
disgraceful  to  the  individualB  who  bestowed  them.  **  In 
England,*'  on  the  contrary,  says  the  French  embassador,  re- 
eling his  first  audience  at  Woodstock  afler  the  receipt  of  the 
liewn,  **  a  gloomy  sorrow  sat  on  every  face.  Silence,  as  m  the 
iesd  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  royal  apartments.  The 
hdies  and  courtiers  were  iPanged  on  each  side,  all  clad  in  deep 
mmming;  and  as  I  passed  through  t)^em,  not  one  bestowed 
on  me  a  civil  look,  or  made  the  least  return  to  my  salutes." 

*  It  was  usual  for  scholars  to  lodge  with  eminent  printers. 
R.  Stephens  had  frequently  in  his  house  ten  learned  foreigners, 
whose  occasional  employment  it  was,  toxorrect  his  impressions. 
LanguH,  who  bad  saved  Wechel  his  host  in  the  Parisian  massacre, 
was  himself,  when,  at  Antwerp,  the  guest  of  Christopher*  Plan- 
tinus. 
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9e|ecti99  ^  stti^  ft  guide**  When  thegr  8q>anitBd«; 
lie  qoptiiiu^  to  iweive,  through  the  me^um  of 
iis  kltifeBb  tte  most  useliA  and  endearing  instnic-^ 

During  his  9tay  at  Vienna,  he  learned  horseman^ 
sb%v  ^^  ^^^  of  arms,  and  all  thejnanly  andmartial 
eausM^sei  suitable  to  his  youth,  and  birth.  At  V enios^ 
thi^t  sesat.  of  voluptuous  dissipmtiQn*  to  which  he  prcH 
eeeded  hi  I574i,  instead  of  joining  in  the  re;rebies.  of 
the  profligale  wd  tbe.unk^ttered^  he  associated  htm-* 
fldf  vnih  ^^  moat  r«i|ie€lable  and  the  most  teamed 
^  his  cc»tenipQraries4  I^  the.  June  of  the  same 
year  h^  te^  Veniae  lor  Fddiia»  where  with  his  aeeus* 
tcHoed  dijjg^ng^  he  applied  himself  to  geometry  aod 
astronomy:  and  if  he  fiuled  to  attain  theb  kxftiesfc 
sununit,  it  etm^  wij  he  owii^  to  the  affertinnate 
sii^eptioi)3  of  Im  Qorrespondent  Languet,  whain 
reference  to  his  naturally  delicate  state  of  health 
cautioned  faun  *  not  to  re$emUe  the  traveUer, 
that  during  a  long  journey  attends  to  himself  and 
not  to  his  horse.'    At  Padua,  likewise*  he  became 

*  In  the  third  book  of  hi«  Arcadia,  be  baa  giaftefiiUy  ackaoni* 
ledged  his  obh'gationa  to 

<  Laaguety  the  shepherd  beat  awift  I^ker^n^ir 
For  clerkly  rede,  and  hating  what  is  naught. 
For  faithful  heart,  dean  handsi  and  mouth  as  true/ 

See  the  Extracts. 

f  These  letters,  written  with  great  elegance  and  purity  of 
hngnage,  were  republiahed  in  1776  by  Lord  Hiules* 

%  Lord  Clarendon  has  somewbeve  remarked,  that  *  in  the 
whole  course  of  bis  liie  be  nef  er  knew  one  man,  of  what  con- 
ditioiL:soever>  arrive  to  any  degree  of  reputation  in  the  world* 
wbo  made  choioe  of  or  delighted  in  the  company  or  convei^ 
sation  of  those,  w^  in  tbeir  qualities  wefo  inferic^^  or  in  their 
parts  not  much  superior  to 
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known  to  Tasso ;  and  received  from  Scipio  Gentflid^ 
who  had  translated  into  Latin  verse  several  canton 
of  the  ^  Giermakmme  Liberata '  (then  circulated  in^ 
manuscript),  the  iSattering  compliment  of  a  dedica- 
tion. 

On  his  return  to  Venice^  in  February  1575y  U» 
fiee  and  undisguised  intercourse  with  Catholic  scho^ 
lars  led  his  English  connedcms  to  apprehend,  that  hi» 
faith  might  be  in  danger.  'But  for  this  mspido» 
there  was  no  substantial  ground.  Languet^  indeed^ 
beside  his  perpetual  disquisitions  on  the  superioritjT 
of  the  Ptotestant  creed,  had  sufficient  influence  ta 
prevent  him  from  visiting  Rome ;  though,  in  a  later 
period  of  his  hfc  (it  iqipears)  Sidney  regretted^  that 
he  had  acquiesced  in  his  friend's  admonitions^  By 
the  same  watchful  guardian  likewise  he  was  cautioned^ 
during  his  residence  at  Genoa,  against  (lie  arts  of  the^ 
Genoese. 

.  He  was,  now,  wholly  devoted  to  study.  In  obe^' 
dience  to  his  father's  admonitioilj  '  ever  to  be  vir^ 
tuously  employed/  and  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
good  Latin  stile,  he  requested  the  directions  of  Lan- 
guet,  who  recommended  to  him,  as  well  for  their 
manner  as  then*  matter,  a  diligent  perusal  of  Cicero's 
Epistles ;  *  and  farther  procured  for  him  also,  upon 
his  earnest   request,    and  at   an   exorbitant  price 


*  Of  these  he  advised  him  (ott  a  plair,  sanctioned  by  the  con- 
currence of  Ascham  in  his  *  Schoolmaster')  to  translate  one 
occasionally  into  another  language,  and  after  some  intertal  to 
re-translate  it  into  Latin :  but  at  the  same  time  he  warned  hin 
against  the  superstitious  affisctation  of  explodbg  erery  phrasa 
not  avtborisedby  Cicero;  a  folly  first  ridiculed  by  Erasmus, 
who  b  consequence  incurred  the  bitterest  reproaches  from  J.  C. 
Scaliger  in  his  <  Gceroniantu.* 
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(«s  at  diat  time  estxemdj  scaree)  the  works  of 
i^Htarcb,  teom  which  he  derived  a  vast  fimd  of 
political,  moral,  and  historical  knowledge.*  It  is 
irapossihie,  indeed,  to  over-rate  the  advantages,  which 
he  must  have  derived  from  the  sleepless  affection  of 
this  master-nnnd  ^  To  cultivate  piety,  to  keq>  his 
fidth  invkdate,  to  utter  the  undisguised  sentiments  of 
his  heart,  to  protect  good  men  against  unjust  vio- 
lence, and  to  prefer  the  safety  of  his  country  to  life 
itself '—«uch  were  the  cbunsds  of  his  tutelary 
geimis.f 

Mr.  Sidney  now,  laying  aside  his  project  of  visit* 
ing  Constantinople,  again  traversed  Geimany  by 
nearly' fais' former  track,  and  readied  his  native 
country  ip  May  1575.  Upon  hk  return,  he  became 
the  delight  of  the  English  court,  to  which  (says 
Fuller)  ^  he  was  so  essential,  that  it  seined  maimed 
without  his .  company,  being  a  complete  master  of 
matter  and  language.**  The  queeii  treated  him  with 
pecidiar  kindness,  calling  him  *  her  Philip,*  in  opgo-- 
flition  to  her  sister's  Philip  of  Spain. 

Hie  year  following  he  was  sent  embassador  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  to  condole  with  the  Emperor 
Rodolph  jm  :the   death    of   his    fiitha*    MAxind* 


qiecific  edition  was  more  psrticulsriy  endeared  to  him, 
{a.lui?uig  been  printed,  in  1572,  by  his  friend  H.  Stephens. 

t  At  Heidelbe^  he  had,  likewise,  odtivated  thefi^endship  of 
Zacharifls  Ursinus,  whose  frugal  application  of  time  was  tes- 
tified by  the  tnacription  placed  over  the  door  of  his  library ; 

Anuce,  qtdsquit  hSU  vem$f 
Aui  agitoj^auds,  ant  M. 

Whatever  errand  upon, 

Be  brief,  or  be  gone.  F.W. 


abilities,  but  alsatothe  peir9oii.aiidthQ  ac(H»^di3bI«u&Ilt8 
«f  the  iodividiial9  aelectadL  A  farther  and  nmn^  im* 
portaot  d^ect  of  his  minon  waa^  the  uniting  of  aU 
th(e  Piotiestaiit  stales  against  the  aasauto  meditateii 
upon  them  by  Rome  and  Spain :  andin  thsb.  he  sue** 
ceeded. 

He  was  directed^  at  the  same  tisQe,  to  yieai  die 
court  of  John  Casimir,  Count  Palatine  of  th»  Hhine^ 
witk  a  view  of  claiming  the  repayment  of  varkiiis 
moia  advanced  by  his  roy^  ixustrqss  toward  the  ex* 
pense  of  carrsdng  on  a  war  with  France.  In  the 
mam^ment.  of  this  affair,  he  ccHiducted.  himself 
with  SQ  much  discretioo»  that  Lord  Burghley  himaei^ 
though  not  generally  friendly  to  the  connexions  of 
the  Earl  of  lieicestear,  pronounced  upon  his  industry 
and  jttdgemimt  the  most  flattenng  euk^.f 

It  ought  nojt  to  be  omitted^  that  Sidney  possessed 
Uke^i!d£ie.  tjbe  cordial  regard  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  father  of  his  country,  who  usuaUy  called 
him  '  his  master^  and  emphatically  described  him 
as  *  one.  erf  the  wisest  and  greatest  councillom  of 
state  at  that  day  in  Europe.'  A  moie  smgular 
tribute  to  his  high  worth  was  paid  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
Viceroy  of  Philip  II.  in  the  Netherlands;  who^ 
though  at  first  from  his  national  pride  and  his  inve- 


♦  Of  his  reception  at  the  Imperial  court  we  have  his  owm 
official  account,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Bnuici»  WaLnngham,  then 
Secretary  of  State. 

f  Among  the  presenU,  which  he  received  while  abroad,  are 
particularly  mentioned  a  gold  cWn  given  to  him  by  Rodolph, 
•nd  anotherwitha  jewel  bertowedl^  the  PHnceas  of  Oiange, 
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tarirte  hatred  of  heres^he  looked  down  on  the  opi- 
nions of  the  youth&l  embassaddr  with  contenqity 
was  speedily  won  by  his  el^ance  and  his  attain- 
ments, and  honoured  him  with  the  highest  apjdouse. 

In  1576,  his  sister  Mary,  ^  the  subject  of  all 
verse,"  through  the  generosity  of  her  uncle  Leicester, 
who  removed  the  obstades  arising  firom  her  father's 
comparative  poverty,  became  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

The  year  fdlowing,  he  had  the  happiness — can 
man  have  a  greater?  of  vindicating  his  -  father,  the 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  firom  the  misrqn^esenta- 
tions  of  his  enemies*  with  such  success,  that  he 
was  firmly  reinstated  in  his  Sovereign's  favour. 
Upon  that  occasion,  he  had  nearly  involved  him- 
self in  a  dispute  with  the  Earl  (€  Qrmond,  a 
relation  of  the  Queen ;  refusing  to  reply,  when  that 
nobleman  spoke  to  him,  ^  and  being  in  dead  silence 
on  purpose :"  but  his  adversary  generously  dedaied, 
**  he  would  accept  no  quarrel  firom  a  ^gentleman  thi^ 
was  bound  by  nature  to  defend  his  father's  cause,  and 
who  was  otherwise  furnished  with  so  many  virtues 
as  he  knew  Mr.  Philip  to  be."  Sidney  was,  at  this 
time,  the  Queen's  cupbearer. 

In  1578,  when  the  Count  Palatine  visited  England, 

• 

♦  Though  Sir  Henry  was  of  a  gentle  nature  and  of  high 
public  q^irit,  he  knew  that  firmness,  and  occasionally  severity, 
was  necessary  to  rule  a  fierce  and  uncivilisied  people,  who  w6re 
tut  firom  being  totally  subdued.  His  strictness  in  levying  the  assess^ 
menfe  imposed  upon  the  Irish  rendered  him  extremely  unpopular, 
and  inisthe  occasion  of  his  being  recalled  from  his  government. 
He  has  modestly  <ttsplayed  his  own  character,  with  greater  ad- 
vantage than  any  other  hand  could  have  drawn  it,  in  his  Letters^ 
published  with  Uie  correspondence  of  his  iUustrious  family.  **  A 
more  exalted  character  indaiid,  as  Dr,  Zouch  correctly  observes, 
can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  volume  of  history.*' 
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fai^abeth  f«pfvted  to  htiiai  tiie  afailila^  of  Sidney  ^ 
woh  terms,  that  Casmnr  invited  him  to  join  his 
lurtny  in  the  ensuing  campaign :  and  it  was  only  in 
dutifid  compUimse  with  the  request  of  his  father,^ 
who  represented  his  own  precarioi»  and  exposed 
situation,  that  he  was  diverted  from  accepting  it; 
In  the  same  year,  Hemy  Stephens  printed  the  worka 
of  Phito  in  three  vohunes  fdia,  of  which  he  sent  atm 
copy  to  Qjueen  Eaittbeth  (to  whom  the  first-  volnine 
Wfis  imcribed)  and  another  *  to  his  dear  ftiend  Mn 
Philip  SicMy/ 

About  tl^  tim^  as  we  may  infer  from  the  letters 
qf  Languety  he  ^qpeara  to  have  expv^ssed  his  dis* 
r^ish  of  a  eourtier^s  life.  *  To  spmd  his  days  in 
ledri^miWt  witji  a  few  select  friends,'  he  had  pro* 
iMxpnq^  ev^n  while  alm)ii4  the  highest  object  of  his 
omhition.  tijs  friend  combated  these  notions,  by 
expatiating  on  the  duties  which  he  awed  to  himself^ 
his  family,  and  his  country.  And  a  t<^  now  de^ 
HWmded  the  exercisei  of  Us  talents,  whkh  regarded 
the  essential  interests  of  that  country,  if  s  liberty 
md  it's  rdigion.  With  the  hope  of  annexing  Um 
crown  of  England  to  that  of  France,  the  Madna* 
vdian  Katharine  of  Medids  had  in  157S  proposed  to 
Elizabeth  a  matrimonial  union  with  Hemy  Duke  of 
Anjou,  her  fevourite  son.    Upon  the  rejection  of  this 

*  Well  might  that  hsppy  fiithar,  niliag  to  his  ssoond  mkd, 
Mr.  Robert  Sidney,  «ay :  ^  Follow  the  ejcan^e  of  your  mofS 
luring  brother,  who  in  kn^ng  you  k  conij^arable  with  me,  or 
exoeedeth  me.  Imitate  hif  Tiftuos,  exoidws,  studiet,  and 
aotioaa^  he  ia  a  care  smament  of  his  age;  the  very  ftmmdar, 
thai  all  well'ditpois^  yeung  gendemen  of  our  oooit  do  ftrnr 
abo  their  mannen  and  life  bj.  In  tmdi,  I  apeak  it  wkhoittf 
flattery  of  him  or  Boyaelf,  he  hath  ike  moat  vhrtaea  that  wwt  t 
fbuad  m  aoy  otfn.'* 
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piojecC,  and  the  dleyatioci  of  the  French  ^ince  to 
file  dirone  of  Pdand,  her  jofiiBgest  son  Francis  Ehike 
of  AIen9on  (now  become  Doke  of  Anjou)  was  snb* 
Mituted  in  a  similio'  overture :  and  though  in  1575 
heir  Majesty,  in  her  speech  to  pcurfiament,  had  inti<^ 
mated  her  resolution  not  to  forsake  ^  heir  poor  and 

• 

single  state  to  match  with  the  greatest  monarch  f 
feur  years  afterward,  she  seemed  to  be  less  averse 
ftom  '*  the  double  knot.**  Sdney,  therefore,  with 
patriotic  ardor   addressed   to  her  a  letter  on  the 

•  •     • 

occasion,*  from  which  it  appears  that  she  had  fre- 
quently conversed  with  him  upon  the  subject ;  and  to 
if9  Earnest  aiid  aigomentative  cogency  perhaps  it  was 
parindpany  owing,  that  she  ultimately'  declined  tfsi 
Goonexion. 

In  1580,  occurred  the  celebrated  altercation  be« 


*  Of  this  letter  wntten  (as  Hume  affirms)  with  anustial 
el^ance  of  expression,  as  we]l  as  force  of  reasoning,  a  copy  is 
inserted  in  the  *  Scrinia  CecUiana*  or  Supplement  of  the  Ca^ 
bcda,  p.  201,  and  In'Che  *  Sidney  Papers,^  I.  ^7*  It  contains, 
observes  Strype,  many  brief,  but  bright  sentences;  showing 
the  matofe  judgement  of  the  writer,  his  wisdom  in  counsel,  hii 
skfll  in  politics,  his.  acquaintance  with  the  R<Nnan  histoijr,  hit 
knowledge  of  foreign  statesand  kingdoms  and  observations  thence^ 
his  apprehension  of  the  great  danger  from  Papists,  his  concern 
for  the  Protestant  interest  abroad  (of  which  she  was  the  only 
protectress,  as  well  as  of  the  religion  at  home),  the  little  or  no 
advantage  she  was  Uke  to  reoeiye  from  Firance,  her  personal 
dangefT  in  case  of  a  conclusion  of  this  marriage  with  Monsi^r, 
and  how  dear  she  wasr  to  her  own  people.  (Annals  of  the  Refor- 
matiod^  11.  5670  ^i*  publishing  a  tract,  however,  on  the  same 
subject,  Stubbs  the  writer  and  Page  die  printer  lost  their,  right 
hands!  Astrology,  ui  courteous  deference  to  Elisabeth's  ^n^ 
somed  inclinations,  portended  every  thing  propitious  to  the  pro- 
Jcctedunibnt'bocby  the  Cambridge  nrtodents,-  Buchanan,  drc* 
k  was  charactermed  in  terms  of  the  severest  reprobation. 

C2 
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tween  him  and  the  Earl  ci  Qxfinrd  This  haughty 
nobleman,  who  had  been  previomsly  dintingiiiiihert  by 
his  feats  of  chivalry,  entering  a  tennis-court  where 
Sidney  was  playing,  ordered  him  to  depart  '*  with  so 
overmastering  a  manner  of  pride,  as  a  generous  heart 
could  not  brook  it ;'  and,  on  his  refiisal^  had  recourse 
to  illiberal  appellations.  These,  Sidney  retorted,  were 
falsely  applied.  Oxford  sent  him  a  challenge.  The 
lords  of  the  council  ineffectually  offered  theb  media- 
tion :  for  Sidney  had  resolved  to  make  no  submission. 
Upon  this,  the  Queen  herself  thought  it  necessary  to 
interpose ;  and  reminding  the  high-souled  commoner 
of  the  difference  in  degree  between  earls  and  gentle- 
men,, added  that  *  princes  were  under  the  necessity 
of  supporting  the  dignities  which  they  had  conferred^ 
imd  that  if  the  gentry  contemned  the  nobility,  the 
peasantry  would  speedily  learn  to  insult  both.*  To 
which,  with  due  reverence,  Sidney  replied ;  *  that 
place  was  never  intended  for  privilege  to  wrong,  wit- 
ness herself,  who  (how  sovereign  soever  she  were  by 
throne,  birth,  education,  and  nature)  yet  was  she 
content  to  cast  her  own  affections  into  the  same 
mould  her  subjects  did,  and  govern  aU  her  rights  by 
the  laws.*  He  besought  her  Majesty  at  the  same 
time  to  consider,  that  ^  although  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
were. a  great  lord  by  birth,  alliance,  and  grace,  yet 
he  was  no  lord  over  him ;  and,  therefore,  the  differ- 
ence of  degrees  between  freemen  could  not  challenge 
any  other  homage  than  precedency.'  These  senti- 
ments, uttered  with  energy  and  lespect,  gave  no 
offence  to  his  Sovereign.* 

^  Priaoe  Catimir  and  Lau^^uet  deeply  iatecesled  themtelvct 
to  the  d|Bpi)te.    The  fomer  even  offered  hm  ifrtptsncfti  in  aay 
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,  To  recover  *the  composure  of  hiB.mind^  which  had 
been  somewhat  ruffled  by  this  incident,  he  retired  to 
Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Eail  of 
P^niiroke;  and  here  he  planned  his  <  Arcadia:*  but 
wheljier  it's  design  wtfs  suggested  by  the  ^  fidiic^ic' 
Htshny' of  Heliodorus,  then  recently  trandated  into 
English  by  Underdowne,  or  the  *  Arcadia'  of  Sanna-> 
zaro,.mnst  remain  undecided.  This  simple  and  inno- 
cent story,  which  was  originally  >written  on  loose  sheets 
of  paper,  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  the  company  of  Ms' 
sister,  and  the  rest  upon  scraqps  sent  to  her  as  soon  as- 
they  were  finished,  he  himself  inTariabl^  considered* 
as^a.tiifle,  triflingly  handled : '  and  ' he  ia  ev^n  said 
previously  to  his  death  to  have  requested,  like  Virgil, 
that  his  imperfect  labour  might  be  committed  to  the 
flames**  His  sister,  however,  piously  coBected  the 
scattered,  manuscripts,  revised  them  with  the  fondest 
attentkm,  and  thus  stamped  upon  tiiem  the  appro- 
priate title  of  '  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.' 
That  tins  work  was  once  hdd  in  high  estimation, 
may  be  concluded  from  it's  having  gone  through 

way  that  might  be  deemed  flervioeable.  Oxford,  it  seems,  had 
caUed  Sidney  ^  a  puppy/  From  his  conduct  upon  this  and  some 
other  occanons,  of  .which  Sir  Fulke  Grerille  has  supplied  many' 
curious  particuhirs,  his  besetting  sin  appears  to  have  heen  rash- 
ness and  impetuosity  of  temper.  To  this  indeed,  on  the  bloody 
day  of  Zutphen,  when  he  entered  the  field  without  his  cuisses 
(if  it  were  not,  rather,  from  a  principle  of  fatalism)  may  be 
ascribed  his  untimely  falL 

*  He  had  not  quite  completed  the  third  book.  In  this 
renundation  of  his  work,  if  the  object  of  his  general  imitation 
was  Heliodorus,  he  deviated  from  his  Grecian  prototype.  That 
ingenious  pretote,  when  the  altematiTe  was  proposed  to  him  of 
biutoing  his  romance  or  resigning  his  bishopric  (of  Tricca  in 
Thessaly).  chose  the  latter. 
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ftmftcen  dditiomi  dud  imde  W$  aif»aiim:e  in  the 
Freisdlf  Pirtcb^  wid  other  SuiDpean  Isnguagea.  It 
iras  read  witl^  9iAmtkm  bj  Shakspeare,  anki  Afitton, 
and  Walter**  His  i»deaT<^ur»  thoigli  uiisiiiacesflfiil» 
to  improve  the  vaxtfcaticm  of  hia  natiYe  lai^fuagv 
(which  a96BM  at  that  tiatie  to  have  been  ahnost  tataSfy 
deyoid  of  hanwmy)  by  the  intiadiictim  of  the  Bomon 
meaaims*  was  ibUoved.l^^  Hakgh  and  otheis  his 
oon(eni{iov«lm6»  and  at  leaist  not  cEbaajipcoyed  hy 
S^nser  himeelf.  And  though  by  the  late  Lord 
Orford  the  whote  coB^KNatinn  has  been  charao^ 
trajsed  as  ^  todioiiSt  lamcgsklifakL  aadL  nddaBtk/  it 
OaiaBOl  be  dilined  that  it  contains^  amidst  mmdi  tame* 
ness  and  prciisiAys  passages  esquuitelj  heantifid» 
acute  abaerrations  (m  life  and  manners^  TarionGi  and 
apcuxate  discrimiaation  of  dbaiiacteir,  iine  sentimenta 
and  animrtyd  descv^on^^  sage  lessons  of  moralit^t 
and  judi^iOua  rsiexians  on  gpvemment  and 


^  Of  lUs  J3n  Zouflfey  in  his  soraratft  BOtB%  bst  teiUBhed 
abundant  proof* 

f  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  Charles  L  was  charged  by 
Milton  in  his*  *  Iconodastes'  with  having  adapted  te  kis  owa 
necessities  a  prajer,  **  stolen  word  for  word  firom  the  mootb 
of  a  heathen  woman  pcayii^  to  a  heathen  god,  and  tb^  ia  aa 
serious  bool^  but  in  tha  vfMA  amatorioua  poem  of  Sir  Philip^ 
Sidney's  *  Arcadia;'  a  book  in  that  kind  full  of  mirth  and  wit,^ 
but  among  religious  thoughta  and  duties  not  worthy  to  be 
named,  nor  to  be  read  at  any  time  without  gopd  caution,  much 
less  in  time  of  trouble  and  affliction,  to  be  a  Christian  prayer^ 
book.''  The  ofincsi  at  any  nata  (as  Dr.  Symmons,  in  his 
*  Xife  of  MUton/  observes)  was  *^  o^  a  very  piprdonable  nature,, 
and  certainly  undeserving' of  the  harsh  treatment  which  it  expe- 
rienced from  his  adversary.''  Thai  it  was  surreptitiously  in« 
serted  in  the  leon  Basiliki,  as  illiberally  aiiroied  by  sovie  of 
the  royalists,  at  the  instance  of  Milton  and  Bmdsbsw,  in  order 


Ib  a  ktter,  widtteo  about  iMis  tinie  to  bis  Uo- 
thor  Robert,  iqpcm  hk  trinneis,  he  assun  hira  iHlii 
fiMt^rnal  coidulitj  of  Ub  reiidiiiM  to  iijqppLy  tarn 
nitb  mM^ ;  exhorts  bin  to  exercise  fais  grelttesb 
expense^  when  he  isin  itttyv  upoti  wotiby  m^'  wtk 
itpoti  hte  (hi«K9kie  eeldbiiAraeiit;  to  look  to  Ui  diet; 
to  hold  up  faishairt  in  courage  ami  nttue^  aiid  to 
cultivate  Ae  frieudiHip  of  Mri  (aaorward  Sir  Henr^) 
Stevfle^  and  Mr.  Alexander  NeMjrl(iy  two  fcmg  p^« 
MD»  ai' h%li  birth  and  greet  (Bkf^&mdMi  wAd  after, 
advising  fetef  to  treasai^  iq^  in  a  ccnniacA-plaoe  faooli 
whatever  is  WMiiy  of  iA^  nettee  in  tiie  edliiie  Xsi  his 
Madltig,  "*  be  it  witty  vtotdk  ^  WUeh  Tacitaa  ia 
ftiOy  sentoaced  of  whidi  livy,  or  sfauiM tades  whem^ 
nutatdi,'*  he  proeee^b;  «Mjr  deer  brother,  take 
ddlght  in  the  cnathematieaL  M^<  Savfle  isi  exetllnt 
in  them. — ^Arithmetic  and  geometry  I  would  wish 
yon  wdl  seen  in^  so  aa  botih  in  mafteir  of  inusdMv 
and  meain:bre,  you  might  hav6  a  ifeeling  and  active 
judgment  He  condudes  with  recomm^ifdhig  hint 
*^  to  keep  and  inerease  his  music,'*  and  to  ^  let  no 
day  pass  without  an  hour  or  two  in  playing  at: 
Weapons.  The  rest^"  he  adds,  ^  study  and  tonfe# 
diligently  y  tod 'so  shall  you  come  home  to  ih^  com- 
fort and  credit.**  * 

to  bring  discredit  upon  that  pub]icatioD-«4he  biographers  both 
of  Milton  and  Sidney,  with  reference  as  well  to  the  petUness 
of  the  object  contemplated,  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  characters 
supposed  to  be  concerned,  indignantly  disbelieve.  '^  This 
calumny  however  (says  the  former)  was  revived  by  the  in- 
famous Lauder,  admitted  by  Lauder's  friend  and  co-adjutor 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  ctaly  faintly  and  timidly  denied  by  the  last 
compner  of  Milton's  Life,  Mr.  Todd."  [Lifk  rftmfm,  Ed.  Sd. 
pp.  9®,  9dO.) 
*  These  exhortations  were  not   htefBectuaL     Mr.  Robeit 
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In  1579}  Don  Antonio, .  one  of  the  seven  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne  of  Portugal^  which  had  become 
▼Bcant  fay  the  demise  of  Henry  V.,  invited  Mr.  Sid- 
ney-to  his  assistance ;  adding,  *^  Though  many  OMne 
should  jom  me,  if  I  did  not  see  you  in  the  company, 
I  should  say,  '  My  numbers  are  not  cdrnplete.'"  BnV 
the  Queen  discountenancing 'his  daims,  the  apptica^: 
tion  was  unsuecessfiil :  and  the  kingdom  in  dispttte' 
fell  a  prize  to  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  remaining  in  sub-' 
jection  to  that  .power  till  1640,  when  John  Dukeof 
Braganca  was  elected  King  by  the  Portuguese. 

At  this  tutte,  he  represented  his  native  county  in- 
parfiament  In  1581,  he  was  one  of  the  four*  who, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  Englafid 
with  a  renewed  proffer  of  his  hand,  diall^ged  all 
oomers  at  the  tourney  held  at  Westminster,    bk  the 

Sidney  engaged  the  aftctieni  and  attentim.  of  Langiiet,  was 
placed  by  bim  at  Strasburg  under  able  preceptors  in  the  boutQ 
of  Stormius,  the  Cicero,  of  Germany  and  the  friend  of  Ascham; 
and,  after  displaying  much  talent  and  prudence  in  different  nego- 
tiations, was,  for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  Zutphen,  knighted 
by  the  Eari  of  Leicester  in  1585.  On  die  accession  of 
James  I.  he  was  created  Baron  Sidney  of  Penshorst,  two  years 
afierward  Viscount  L'Isle,  and  in  1618  Earl  of  Leicester.  Of 
his  truly  paternal  care  of  his  children  Ben  Jonson  says,  in  his 
« Forest,' 

<<  They  are  and  ha?e  been  taught  religion :  there 
Their  gentler  spirits  have  suck'd  innocence. 
Each  mom  and  even  they  are  taught  to  pray 
With  the  whole  household;  and  may  every  di^ 
Read,  in  their  virtuous  parents*  noble  parts, 
The  mysteries  of  manners,  arms,  and  arts.* 

*  His  brethren  in  arms  were,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord 
Windsor,  and  Mr.  Fulke  Greville.  The  Queen's  suspicious  and 
unpardonable  fluctuation,  which  alarmed  her  ministry  and  finally 
jUted  h^  lover,  is  well  detailed  by  Dr.  Zoucb, 
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Febnmy  fottowing  he  with  Loids  lektster^  Huns- 
don,  Howwd,  and  others  of  the  nobility.  Sir  Waker> 
Bakgii,  &c.  hy  the  Queen's  conunand,  attended  the 
tejected  Prince  to  Antweip  {^  she  loth  to  let  him 
go»'and  he  as  loth  to  depart")  where  he;  assumed 
the  sovereignty  over  the  States,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  new  subjects. 

In  the  same  year,  likewise,  died  Languet,  who 
having  accompanied  Prince  Casimir  on  Ids  visit 
to  England,  principally  in  order  to  gratify  himself 
with  a  sight  of  that  plant  which  he  had  so  carefully 
aurbnred,  asserted  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxcmy,  in  terms  confirmed  by  all  subsequent 
experience,  that  *^  the  English  were  by  far  the  happiest 
nation  in  Christendom*''  * 

*  Daluenrnt;  says  M.  Du  Pleatis  6e  Moroay  (in  the  address 
prefixed  to  bis  Lstia  Tendon  of  his  Treatise  on  the  *  Trnth  of 
die  Christian  Heligion')  tanH  mri  oiUumf  guin&oeranff  <nnnes, 
EgOf  quM  unie^  venerabar^  parentis  loco  unki  defieni.'^^NSsst 
debeni  omneSf  qui  anuuum' uiiliUUif  si  quis  unquam^  comiduH $ 
tUeni  pnesertim  potteri^  quorum  nemo  studioiior  vixU.  Dieam 
quod  eeniio  ;  et  vero  quod  res  est.  Certaint  in  hoc  viro  eum  pie^ 
tote  dodrina^  cum  conscienUA  scieniia^  cum  naturi  arsj  cum  dis*. 
dpUni  rerum  usus.  Nemini  tiundus  mdSis  cognihu.  Ex  mundi 
perhutraHone  unum  didicerat  mundi  contemphtm.  Nemini  etiam 
mores  hominum  magis  perm  ••  in  iam  muUipUd  interim  cognitione^ 
tantam  morum  simpUcitatem  nemo  non  mirubatur,  Ne  pluribus 
^isjmt  LanguetuSf  quotes  pUrique  videri  x>olunif  is  vixitf  quales 
optind  mori  cupiunt;  et  porri  %niam  {^ftimi  actam  mors  op^ma^ 
mors  piacidissima^  mort  in  Christo  beaiissima  e$  beatissinue  vita 
proximOf  laude  et  gloriS  coronavit,  Hb  death  was  bewafled 
by  Erasmus,  Bachanan,  Melanchthon,  Thuanus,  Ger.  YossiuSy 
and  Joach.  Camerarius,  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
nzteenth  century.  To  him  (in  common  with  Beza,  Da  Plessis, 
^nd  Hottoman)  has  been  ascribed  the  celebrated  anti-mo- 
narchical work  *  Bruti  {StejAani  Junii)  Vindicia  contra  tyan* 
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About  tliis  tilde  i^ipear^  his  ingtakm  Tnebit^ 
entitled  'The  Defience  of  Foety;*  evhidag  afc 
ODCe  the  erudition,  the  judgement^  and  the  taste  of 
it's  author,  iii  language  the  ntost  unaffected  and 
dbonnding  with  the  happiest  classical  aihiaktnt*    His 

i 

no$,  Sec*  When  it  was  objected  to  him  that,  witbcuit  aiaigaidg 
any  of  his  leisure  to  in^re  amOsem^Ut,  he  turned  frenv  the  public 
business  of  his  office  to  the  pursuits  of  learning,  he  used  to 
reply  with  Cicero,  Me  autan  quid  pudeat^,  qui  tot  annas  ita  vivOf 
JudiceSf  ui  ah  ntdlius  unqiutm  me  tempore  aut  commodum  atti 
diium  mmiM  tthstraseritf  aui  vdupku  o^oeMt^  aui  denique  Bommm 
rekirdSritf  Quare qui$  itmdefk  ne rejfrmkmtbtf  mfk  quUnmhijwre 
succenseat,  si  quantum  cateris  ad  suas  res^  oiiundasp  fuanium 
adjestos  dies  ludorum  celebrandoSj  quantum,  ad  alias  xxAuptates 
'  et  ad  ipsam  requiem  animi  et  corporis  concediiur  temporis  ;  quan^ 
ium  alii  tribuunt  tempestivis  conviviiSf  quantum  denique  tdem^ 
quantum  pike — tantum  mihi  egomet  ad  hac  studia  recolenda  sunqn 
sero.  The  comtaendations,  which  sudh  a  man  bestowed  upon 
Sidney's  Letters,  afiimiing  that  *  the  longest  ahrays  plieased  hte 
the  most,*  may  well  be  opposed  to  the  adverse  critioiaro  of  Loid 
Orford,  who  appears  not  even  to  have  known  the  exislence  at 
the  «  Defence  of  Poesy ' !  (Epid.  LXL) 

*  See  the  Spedmens  sufajoinod  to  the  Life.  To  thispr«MD- 
tioB  allusion  is  made  in  the  subjoined  Unet  from  the  Gaii|bridgQ 
LttctuB  upon  the  death  of  it's  author : 

Te  Musa  exccluityfinsdt  tUdpectora  VirtuSf 

0  dectts,  6 patrug  Stella  {Fhijtippe^  tua. 
Qjdd  Musis  poteras^docuit  Desk v no  MosMf 

Arcjuim  docuUfairica  texta  noioa. 

Thee,  Sidney,  England's  grace  and  guiding  star. 
Each  Muse,  each  Virtue  made  her  constant  care. 
Thy  Muse's  power  let  her  Defence  express, 
And  new  AncADiii  in  it's  storied  dress.  F«  W. 

At  this  period  was  dedicated  to  him  an  English  roniion  of  a 
Treatise  <  De  Re  Miliiariy*  the  work  of  tiie  Spaniard  Lois 
Goticrres  de  k  Vega,  by  Mieiiolas  Litchfidd. 
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predse  statemnit  of  the  Urns  of  the  drama,  Ids  just 
GommendaAiond  of  the  transcendent  worth  of  the 
Psalms,  hjs  panegyric  upon  Ijrric  poetry  and  our 
bards  of  ^  the  old  time,"  and  his  succesisful  repulse 
of  tlie  Puritami^  those  avowed  enemies  of  aU  lite- 
rBtore,  who  pranounced  poets  '  the  caterpillars  of 
the  commoBiwealtfa,'  desenre  especial  attention.  For 
this  Uxmr,  inde^  he  was  admirably  qualified  by 
Ub  aocuiate  perusal  of  the  best  Latin  and  Italian 
commentators  on  Aristotle's  Poetic. 

In  1£82,  upon  the  appdntment  of  his  unde  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Ordnance^ 
with  that  noUeman's  concurmiee  and  {$s  he  fafanself 
states,  in  his  letter)  ^  her  Mayesly  yielding  gracious 
hearing,"  he  solicited  the  interest  of  Lord  Burghley 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  that  oflke.  But  the 
appKcstidn  proved  firuitl^. 

A  second  treaty  of  wedlodk  between  Sidney  and 
Penetepe,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Devereux,  JSarl 
of  Essex,  whtdi  had  been  for  some  years  negotiated^ 
tsOiog  €£  success,*  in  158S  he  married  Frances,:  the 
only  surviving  child  of  Sir  Francis  Wahing^ro,  a 
young  lady  of  great  worth  and  beauty,  to  whom 
Jonson  soon  afterward  addressed  the  foUowing  lines : 

TO   MRS.    PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

*  I  must  believe  some  miracles  still  be, 
When  Stdnej'ft  name  I  hear,  or  face  I  sees 
For  Ciipid,  who  al  first  took  yain  delight 
In  mere  eut-forms,  until  be  lost  his 


^  This  lady  married  Robert  Lord  Rich,  subsequently  (in 
1618)  cnated  Earl  of  Warwiek;  a  man  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tisiely  fOQgh  in  his  manners  and  conversation.  Languet  had 
^ften»kappaar«,  psessed  his  fnend  to  enter  into  the  married  stale. 
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Hath  chaDged  his  soul  and  made  hia  otject  you 
Where  finding  to  much  bei^uty  met  with  virtue. 
He  hath  not  only  gain'd  himself  his  eyes. 
But  in  your  love  made  all  his  servants  wise** 


In  the  January  of  the  same  year,  he  received 
from  her  Mqesty  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  an 
honour  which,  like  all  others,  **  she  bestowed  with 
frugaUty  and  choice.''  He  was  nominated,  likewise, 
to  carry  Elizabeth's  condolences  to  the  French  court 
on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to 
Henry  III. ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  delega* 
tion  was  carried  into  effect. 

In  1584,  Dr.  David  Powel,  in  a  manly,  sensible, 
and  pious  strain  of  dedication,  inscribed  to  him  his 
•  History  of  Waks.' 

At  this  juncture  several  plots  against  the  Queen's 
person,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  having  given  her 
great  and  just  alarm,  an  association  was  instituted 
under  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  which  men  of  all 
degrees  and  conditions  bound  themselves  under  the 
most  sdemn  obligations  to  prosecute,  even  to  death, 
whoever  should  attempt  any  thing  against  their 
Sovereign.  These  efforts  having  exposed  that  pro- 
minent nobleman  to  many  severe  aspersions,  parti- 
cularly in  a  malignant  and  scurrilous  work  generally 
entitled   ^  Leicester's   Commonwealth,'*    Sir  PhUip 


*  Of  this  work,  which  taxed  Leicester  with  arobitioD,  arro- 
gance, and  treachery  in  their  most  criminal  degree,  the  reputed 
author  was  the  rough  and  turbulent  Robert  Parsons,  a  Jesuit : 
but  he  is  said  to  have  disowned  it,  though  some  critics  have 
pronounced  the  composition  worthy  of  a  Tacitus.  It  was  first 
published  abroad  in  1584,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Dialogue  be- 
tween a  Scholar,  a  Gentleman,  and  a  Lawyer;'  and,  from  the 
colour  of  it's  leaves,  it  war  occasionally  denolnniated,  *'  Father 
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took  up  his  pen  to  Tiiidicate  his  undle's  imputation. 
In  thist  howevar,  he  did  notfiilly  succeed;,  having 
confined  his  defence  chiefly  to  an  assertion  of  the 
high  descent  of  the  Dudleys,  and  to  the  detecti(m 
of  various  inconsistencies  in  the  hostile  pamphlet; 
and,  in  the  course  of  it,  having  degraded  himself  by 
an  unworthy  asperity  of  speech. 

He  now,  disappointed  probably  in  his  views  of 
domestic  promotion,  or  looking  forward  (as  some 
have,  perhaps  partially,  suggested)  to  no  less  than 
die  conquest  of  America,  formed  with  Sir  Fulke 
.GreviUe  a  project  of  accompanying  Sir  Francis 
Brake,  who  had  ebeady  traversed  the  gjobe,  and 
filled  (qs  it  was  supposed)  both  his  royfd  mistress* 
coffers  iuid  his  own  by  his  fortunate  piracies,*  upon 

Fanont*  Green  Coat.''  In  the  year  following  it  was  translated 
into  French,  and  entitled,  *  La  Vie  abomnabkf  Ruses^  Tra* 
hisonSf  MeurtreSf  ImposhtreSf  kc*  The  answer  to  this  libel, 
having  remained  in  MS.  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  (for  it 
first  appeared  in  the  ^  Sidney  Papers,'  edited  in  1746}  was  pro- 
bably regarded  as  an  incomplete  applogy  for  the  character  so 
fiercely  assailed  in  it.  It  contains  a  passage  however,  which 
demands  to  .be  extracted,  as  proving  how  much  his  own  cha- 
racter had  been  influenced  by  the  high  spirit  of  ancestry,  ascribed 
by  Sir  Folke  GxeviHe  to  his  mother:. *<  I  am  a  Dudley  in  blood, 
the  Duke's  daughter's  son-«my  cbiefest  honour  is,  to  be  a  Dud- 
ley." From  her,  likewise,  he  bherited  much  of  that  tender 
melancholy,  which  induced  Languet  to  advise  him  to  *  take  cara 

if  his  health.' 

,'  *  Even  Languet  himself,  and  this  rendei:s.SidDe3r's  plan  the 
more  eztraordinacy,  regarded  Drake  as  no  better  than  a  pirate ; 
and  cautioned  his  firiend  against  the  auri  sacru^fismeSf  the  prin- 
pipal  motive  upop  these  occasioqi».  This  seicpnd  voyaga  proved 
less  productive.  After  nearly  a  tw^vcanonth's  absence,  and  p 
Ws  cf  sevaa  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  illustrious  buccaneer 
bnw^t  back  60/)00l«,  of  which  two-thirds  being  du^  to  the 
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kk  B^oaod  exjpeditkHi :  not  howevfar  with  so  muck 
secrecy,  but  that  it  reached  the  ear  of  the  Queen, 
who  issued  her  peremptorT'  orders  to  restrain  him 
from  his  puiposd. 

In  1585,  the  elective  throne  of  Pohmd  was  va^ 
cated  bjr  the  death  of  Stephen  Bathori,  one  of  ifs 
best  and  wisest  possessors.  Upon  Hm  occasion, 
Sidney  was  named  as  one  of  the  competitors.  What 
an  i^ppoach  nnist  tkM;  diancter  have  made  to  ex*- 
celfence,  which  could  thus  create  a  party  among  dis- 
tant foreigners,  umnfluenced  by  corruption,  to  dikst 
a  crown  to  an  Engikh  knight !  But  his  Sovereign, 
as  Nimnton  ii^orms  u^  *^  refiised  to  further  his  ad- 
vancement, not  only  out  of  emulation,  but  out  of 
fear  to  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times ;"  *  or  p&Asspg, 
as  Fuller  remarks,  he  himself  declined  the  dignity, 
preferring  rather  to  be  a  subject  to  Queen  El'jabetfa, 
than  a  prince  beyond  the  seas. 

From  two  letters  f  sent  to  him,  in  1583  and  1585, 
by  Moniai  du  Flessis,  through  special  envoys,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  dangers  and  interests  of  the 
French   Huguenots   (assailed  as  they  were  by  the 

admiCarert  who  fitted  out  the  ihips,  the  remainder  allowed  odiy 
totfaoBurnviog  sailon  about  six-pence  halfpenny  each  mant 
^  m  dMply,''  observes  one  of  Drake's  biogn^hm,  **ia  lih 
sometinMS  hazarded  I '* 

*  <*  She  committed  Sir  Matthew  Arundel,  of  Wardottv  Cmflm 
in  the  West,  for  aooeptiBg  from  tiie  German  Cesar  ths  digmty 
of  a  Count,  and  denied  Sir  Phil^  Sidney  the  crown  of  Pctod.*' 
(Osborne's  Mite.  Warh.)  •«  I  will  not  attow,*'  the  used  to  hqf^ 
^  that  0iy  sheep  shall  be  marked  with  a  stranger's  mark,  nor  thit 
they  foUow  the  wUsde  of  a  foreign  shepherd."  (fnetfuef^d) 

t  nese  kiters  are  preserved  in  the  ^  Mmhohm  it  Mekim 
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Gidse  ftction,  at  the  head  of'  the  Holy  hti^ae) 
it  may  be  inferred  haw  highly  fbre^ners  estU 
mated  his  influenee  at  the  EnglMi  court  '  The 
Queen  not  only  expended  ccmsddeiable  sums  in  levy- 
ing a  Gennan  force,  whi(^  Com!^  and  Ca^nm 
conducted  into  France,  but  also  extended  her  pro- 
tection of  the  Reformed  Religion  to  the  Netherlands; 
which  had  implored  her  succours  against  the  bloody 
Duke  of  Alva.  She  dedined,  indeed,  their  [m)flered 
sovereignty ;  but  she  promised  to  send  a  considerad[>le 
body  af  troops  to  their  relief,  for  the  support  of 
wMeh  she  received  several  towifts  as  pledges.  Of 
one  of  those  cautionary  fortresses,  f^nrtyng  (from 
it's  sRuatian  at  the  mouth  o^  the  Scheldt,  deemed 
one  of  the  most  important)  Sidney  was  appointed 
Governor ;  and  soon  afterward,  upon  the  anivid  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  United  Provinces  as 
General  of  the  English  auxiliaries,  wi^  an  army  of 
five  ^ousand  infantry  and  a  thousand  cavahy,  he 
joined  him  as  his  Genen^  c£  the  Hcn^a*     In  this 

*  One  ooDsequence  of  this  foreign  expedition,  justly  dq>loned 
by  Cam4en,  was  '*  that  the  English,  which  of  all  the  northern 
oations  had  been  least  drinkers  and  most  commended  for  their 
tobriety,  learned  by  these  Netherland  wars  to  dvown  themselTei 
withininiodavate(d»iBitii)g,  and  by  driaUng  to  others^  haallbt 
to  iiDpaiff  their  own***  Theur  prerioiM  temperance  must  in  aama 
veasure  haie  been  the  result  of  principle,  if  it  be  true  (an 
VoUaire  asserts)  **  fue  les  nations  septentrionaies  semBlent  aimer 
ki  Ujueurs^fintesrCt  lis  vins^  ^autantphis  que  ta  nature  les,  kur 
arefkiis.**  (Hist,  de  Charles  XII.}  In  a  commercial  Tiew, 
ba»apcf  i^  indeed,  comtaeroct  may  b^  named  in  .compansoj% 
wilh  mondity— gfffat  admmlageB  accrued  to  the  nation  from  the 
iaftoui  of  wioB,  whfND  popish  persecution  diove  from,  theij^ 
induMvioiw  homes.  With  the^  fvgitiTes  of  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  more  especially  Af^^ifWff  tW  dMqre4  strsfts  ^ 
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capacity,  however,  he  soon  found  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  remonstrate  with  his  unde  upon  his  ill  usage  of 
the  soldiery  in  various  particulars.  Neither  was  the 
Queen  herself,  it  appears,  better  satisfied  with  the 
behaviour  of  one,  whom  (as  she  boasted)  *  she  had 
raised  out  of  the  dust,'  and  whom  she  subsequently 
suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of 
the  provinces  in  question. 

In  July  1586,  in  concert  with  his  young  friend 
the  Stadtholder  Maurice,  Sir  Philip,  after  a  pious 
address  to  his  soldiers,  and  an  injunction  of  the  an- 
cient system  of  silence  during  their  march,  took 
AxeU  (a  town  in  Flanders)  by  a  night-scalade,  with* 
put  the  loss  of  a  single  man ;  and  liberally  rewarded 
his  brave  followers,  **  every  one  of  them  according  to 
his  merit,  out  of  his  own  private  fortune."  A  thaw, 
however,  frustrated  his  attempt  upon  Steenburg;  and 
Graveling  was  snatched  from  his  grasp  by  treachery : 
La  Motte,  the  governor  of  the  town,  having  offered 
to  surrender  it  into  his  hands,  only  with  a  view  of 
entrapping  those  who  should  be  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  died  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
after  having  presided  over  the  principality  of  Wales 
twenty-six  years :  and  Lady  Mary  survived  her  hus- 
band only  three  months.  Thehr  gallant  son  was  not 
permitted  long  to  deplore  his  loss.  A  detachment  of 
the  English  army  accidentally  meeting  a  convoy  be- 

Canterbury,  Norwich,  and  many  other  towns  were  peopled 
and  made  to  flourish.  In  the  foUowing  century,  similar  con- 
sequences ensued  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantz,  which  brought  oyer  to  England  many  thousands  of 
the  be^  maDufiwturers  of  Francet 
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)aaffng  ta  the  enemy,  an  actioti  en^ed  near  Zut- 
fbta^  of  sndi  ghorimess,  that, it  thenceforwaid  (as  we. 
leam'firoai  Strada)  became  a  proverb  in  the  Betgian 
anay»  SUbey,  having  ha4  one  horse  shot  under  him» 
instantly  mounted  a  second;  and  seeing  Lord  Wil« 
loughby  in  imminent  danger,  hastened  to  his  rescue. 
After  this,  he  continued  Ihe  fi^it  with  great  spirit 
till  *^  a  musket-shot  a  little  above  his  left  knee  so  broke 
and  rifled  the  bone,  and  so  entered  the  thigh  upward 
toward  his  body,  as  the  bullet  (which,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, was  a  poisoned  one)  could  not  be  finmd  before; 
the  body  was  opened."  In  this  agonised  condition  he. 
Ktunied  to  the  camp,  neaity^a  laie  and  a  half  dis* 
tant^  and  was  thence  carried  in  a  barge  to  Amheimji 
a  city  in.  Goelderland.  A  more  illustrious  example  of 
resignation^  fortitude,  and  benevolence  is  not  chro- 
nicled in  the  pages  of  history,  than  that  wUch  Sir 
PhSI^.  exhibited  upon  this  occaskm. 

On  his  way  from  the  field,  languid  and  thirsty 
with  Idss  of  bbod,  he  asked  £ot  water :  but,  as  he  was 
lifting  the  goblet  to  his  pardied  Iqps,  he  observed  9» 
dying  soldier,  whose  ghastly  countenance  induced  hin^ 
immediatdy  to  renounce  the  indulgence,  saying, ''Thi» 
man's  necessity  is  still  greater  than  mine."*  The 
smgeons  likewise,  who  attended  him,  he  admonished 
to  *^  use  their  a|t  with  freedom,  while  his  streo^tli 
was  yet  entire,  his  body  free  from  fear^  and  his  mind 

^  Dr.  Zouch  in  his  Appendix,  No.  5,  for  somewhat  similar 
instances  of  self-denial  refers  the  reader  to  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14*-^ 
17,  or  1  Chron.  x.  16-^19.,  to  Plutarch's  Life  Of  Alexander, 
w)ieve  that  prince  is  on  his  march  i^ainst  Darius  after  their  last- 
battle  (IV,  307.)  f  sod  to  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  Pharsafa'a,  where 
the  Romans,  under  the  guidance  of  Cato,  are  traversing  the 
sands  oeLjbiau.  He  gives  alsO  a  oommunication  from  Mr.  VaL 
Gjeen,  upon  West's  celebrated  picture  onthis«subject. 
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able  to  endure  :*'  and  he  even  ecmq;KBed  an  ode  (uit-^ 
fortunately,  net  now  €%tmit)  upon  the  natai^  of  hia 
wound,  whDe  he  wa»  writhing  under  it'a^edai  ;*  and 
addressed  a  ^  large  episde,'  in  elegant  Latin,  taBe* 
learius,  an  eminent  divine. 

•  At  first,  sanguine  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  en- 
couraged, the  rumour  of  which  diffused  universal  joy 
in  England.  But  they:  proved,  unhappily,  fallacious. 
From  his  lady,  who  had  attended  him  into  Zealand^ 
he  received  every  consolation,  which  the  most  tender 
sympathy  coiild  bestow :  but  by  sixteen  days  of  acute 
suffering  **  his  very  shoulder-bones  were  worn  through 
his  skin,  with  constant  and  obedient  posturing  of  his 
body  to  the  art  of  the  chirurgeon ;"  and  amplHug  (as 
he  declared)  the  smell  of  death  from  incipient  morti- 
fiaition,  though  yet  unperceived  by  his  att^idants, 
the  night  before  he  died,  leaning  upon  a  pillow  in  his 
bed  he  addressed  to  Wderus,  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  the  Duke  of  Cleves  and  the  pupil  of 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  an  anxious  summons:  'Come, 
dear  Weierus,  come  instantly :  my  life  is  in  danger, 
and  I  long  ardently  for  you.  Dead  or  aUve,  I  wiUnot 
prove  ungratefiiL  I  cannot  add  any  more;  but  I 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  make  haste,    FarewelL'f 

He  subsequently  made  a  public  confession  of  his 
feith  to  the  dergy  who  surrounded  his  bed,  and  at 


*  Lord  Vaux,  also,  wrote  a  sonnet  when  dying ;  and  Edwards, 
a  poet  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  composed  his  *  Edwairds*  Soul's 
Knell'  under  similar  circumstances.  The*  Complaint  of  a  Sinner,^ 
adds  Dr.  Zoucfa,  [made  and]  sung  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  upon  his 
death'bed  in  Ireland,  is  printed  in  *  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices.' 

f  MilVeiere^vem^vem; deviid peridihir^etUatfio.  Necxixmtf 
nee  mortuMMt  ero  ingraius.     Plura  vm  possums  sed  iAnUi  U 

aro  utfestiues,     VuU.  . 
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eaniert  Tequest  9co6mgttmA  Idm  in  a  Aevatit  poLj&p 
dictated  hy  liimsdf  and  uttered  -wisih  great  easrgy^ 
Bi'tluahe  zeauQfked,  that  'his  rins  were  best  Ja^rim 
toh]mdetl&  aild  out  cftlmt  true  seiiae  he  was  more  prCK 
perfy  instructed  to  apply  to  himself  the  eternal  saoiiioe 
of  our  Savidui^s  passion  and  merits.'  He  then  cclnvcRied 
upon  the  immoMaliQr  of  the  souU  nffixed  a  codidl 
to  Ms  wQl  (Which  for  it's  pious  preamh^  and  ibe 
humane  and  beMfioent  minuteness  of  it's  details!,  ia 
higUy  honouraUk  to  his  memor]r)»  called  for  solentti 
music  io  sooth  shd  compase  his  disordered  fiamc^ 
and  having  Iridden  farewdi  to  his  afflicted  brother 
hk  words  whidi  d^ierve  to  Ike  engraven  in  letters  of 
gold,*  expired  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  aged 
thirty-two,  in  the  arms  of  his  private  secretary  Mr. 
William  Temple-f 

Thus  perished  the  flower  of  England;  the  ornament 
and  the  deligtiit,  successively,  of  the  university  and  of 

*  **  Love  my  memory :  cherish  my  friends :  their  faith  to  me 
may  assure  you,  that  they  are  honest.  But,  above  all,  govern 
your  will  and  affiscdon  by  the  ^ilt  and  word  of  your  Creator;  in 
me  beholding  the  end  of  this  world,  with  all  her  vanities.^' 

f  Tbia  gentleman  recorded  the  excellency  of  his  patron  and 
friend  in  the  following  compositions  i 

!•  GuUelmi  Temple  in  PhUippum  Sydnaum  Tetrastiehmu 

Si  Virtus^  aut  uUa  Charts^  aid  Pierit  uUa 

Nescia  letifercB  dehmt  esse  tice; 
Qui  Charis  et  Virtus  JueraSy  qtd  Pieris  ipsa-^ 
.    Qtf 0^  debehaniur  sada^  Philippe^  HU  f 

2.  Episdem  in  eundem  Epitapkium. 

QjMsjacethicf  Sidneius,  Oralis  f  NobSis  ortUy 
Ingenio  Pallas^  Marte  Gradiwu  erai* 

Vt  ctcidHf  Cecidit  Geidris  coi^essus inarms 
Hoitica  tbm  JinrH  disi^Htt  arwutnumu* 

Jfunquidmorie  piuif    TaimipiiiMrdmit 
Sieittijuttispman 

if  at 
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tlie  court;  and  seen  witli  equal  admirafcion  is  a  6fiA^ 
of  bakde  and  a  tournametit,  in  puUk  as  an  enroy^^ 
and  in  piivate  as  a  fiieiuL  His  talents  weie  diloe' 
adaptied  to  prose  and  to  verse,  to  original  coinpasiiion; 
and  to  translati(m.  Considered  with  respect  to  hiar 
poetry,  hdwever,  he  was  certainly  (as  Mr.  Elfis  ob-i 
serves)  too  much  infected  with  that  £9ndness  for  oon*f 
ceit  and  antithesis,  which  the  esuunple  of  the  ItaMao: 
writers  had  rendered  fashionable:  but  this  fiuih  in 
him  was  evidently  the  eflfed  of  imitation,  not  of  dia«^ 
racter;  and  is  dlen  compensated  hy  real  wit,  and 

3*  Navi^  gud  honoraiUsim  Sidneii  corpus.  Flushing^  Londinupi 
advekebaturp  tie  sicq  atro  apparatu  et  nobUUate  v^cturee  ;  Audore 
Gulielmo  Trnnpk. 

Cur  atra  sim  quaris.     Sidneii  ad  sidera  rapti 
En  veho  per  iumidas  nobUe  corpus  aquas.  -^ 

Parcite  jam  JIuctusy  adversi  pardte  vmti : 
NobiUus  corpus  num  iulU  uUa  ratisf 

!•  Had  Virtue,  Grace,  or  Muse  alone 

Claim  for  long  years  on  earth,  tq  shine ; 
Sidney—- Grace,  Virtue,  Muse,  in  one — 
What  centuries  oflife  were  thine!  F.  W. 

%  Who  sleeps  beneath  ?  Sidney.  His  worth  declare : 
High-bom,  in  wit  Minenra,  Mars  in  war.  i 

How  fell  he?    On  the  Gueldrian  fields  he  fell. 
Sent  with  brave  arm  Spain's  bigot-hosts  to  quelK 
Pious  through  life,  in  pious  hope  he  died. 
His  firm  trust  fix'd  upon  the  Crucified.  F.  W. 

3.  Ask  you  my  hue's  sad  cause  ?  To  me  'tis  given 
To  bear  the  corse  of  Sidney,  now  in  heaven. 
Spare  me,  ye  waves  1  ye  adverse  breezesj  spare ! 
Did  ever  bark  a  nobler  burthen  bear  i  F.  W. 

A  more  minute  detail  of  the  circumstances  of  hia  death  by 
Mr.  Giffiu^,  a  minister  whom  he  sent  for,  *  eight  days  after  he 
wsib  strickeii,'  is  printed  by  Dr.  Zouch,  pp.  5^-*277,  from  a 
MS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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de^oee^  and  fiuaMtj-.  His  amatotj  po#er»  are  not 
whining  lamentations  aibout  the  perfections  and  cruelty 
df  an  ideal,  paragon,  but  fivdy,  dnamatic,  tod  de- 
scriptive of  real  passion.* 

Leicester^  though  it  wascrudLj  insinuated  by  sonie 
of  his  tenemies^  that  he  had  purposely  negled»d  sending 
rdnfiaroements  to  his  nq)he^,  was  diaq)fy  afflicted  by 
the  event;  and  declared  tihat  *  next  her  Migesty  Sidn^ 
was  his  greatest  comfort  of  aU  the  worlds  and  if  he 
could  have  boij^ht  his  life  with  all  he  had  to  his  shirt, 
he  would  have  given  it.*  A  genmd  moumii^  toiong 
the  higher  ranks,  the  first  instance  (it  is  believed)  of 
a  national  change  of  apparel  for  a  pnvate  person,  an- 
nounced the  sympaUiy  of  his  countrymen.  Even  the 
hard  heart  of  Philip  of  Spain  in  a  softened  hour  con- 
fi^BsedL  that  '  England  had  lost  in  an  instant  what 
she  might  not  produce  in  an  age ; '  and  his  secretary 
*  lamented  to  see  Christendom  deprived  of  so  rare  a 
light  in  these  cloudy  times^  and  bewailed  poor  widow 
England,  that  having  been  so  many  years  in  breeding 
one  eminent  spirit,  was  in  a  moment  bereaved  of 
him :'  while  the  states  of  Holland  earnestly  peti- 
tioned to  bury  his  body  at  the  public  expense,  en- 
gaging to  erect  for  him  as  fair  a  monuir^ent  as  any 
prince  had  in  Christendom.  But  this  request  Eliza- 
beth rejected,  having  determined  to  celebrate  his  ob- 

*  With  respect  to  Lord  Orford,  who  says  ^  Sidney  wrote 
irith  the  ^ng^flvid  kad  prolixity  of  Mademoiselle  Scudery,* 
tti  able  Crilic  justly  represents  singularity  of  opinion,  vivacity  of 
ridioile,  and  polished  epigrams  in  prose,  as  the  means  by  which 
that  nobleman  sought  distinction.  But  he  had  something,  in  his 
diqKisition  more  predominant  than  his  wit :  a  cold  unfeeling  dis- 
position, which  contemned  literary  meti  at  the  moment  that  his 
heatt  secretly  panted  to  share  dieir  ftme;  while  hisv  peculiar 
habits  of  society  deadened  every  impression  of  grandeur  in  the 
humitti  ehancter. 
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sequies  at  her  own  cost  in  the  most  magnifioent 
roanner. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  his  remains  were  landed^ 
at  Tower-Hill,  London,  and  conveyed  to  the  Miho* 
ries  in  Aldgate,  where  they  lay  in  state ;  and,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  February  following,  they  were  interred 
in  St.  Paul's  CathedraL  To  a  pillar  in  the  choir  was 
appended  a  tablet,  with  the  subjoined  inscription : 

<<  England,  Netherland,  the  heavens,  and  the  arts. 
The  soldiers,  and  the  world,  have  made  mx  parts 
Of  the  noble  Sidney ;  for  none  will  suppose^ 
That  a  sqiall  heap  of  stones  can  Sidney  epc|ose» 
His  body  bath  England,  for  she  it  bred; 
Netherlands  his  blood,  in  her  defence  shed ; 
The  heavens  have  Ua  soul,  the  arU  bis  iiune ; 
AU  soldier^  the  grief,  ^  worid  his  good  name.''  * 

Never,  says  Dr*  Zoudit  was  the  Italian  adage 
more  strongly  verified ; 

Chi  semina  mrhtjama  racco^. 

The  venerable  Camden  has  happily  portrayed  the 
pre-eminence  of  his  character.  **  Philip  Sidney,  not 
to  be  omitted  here  vdthout  an  unpardonable  crime, 

« 

the  great  glory  of  his  family,  the  great  hopes  of  man- 
kind, the  most  lively  patron  of  virtue,  and  the  dar- 
ling of  the  world,  nobly  engaging  the  enemy  at 
Zutphen  in  Gudderland,  lost  his  life  bravdy  and 
valiantly.  This  is  that  Sidney,  whom  as  Providence 
seems  to  have  sent  into  the  world  to  give  the  present 
age  a  specimen  of  the  ancients,  so  did  it  on  a  sudden 
recall  him  and  snatch  him  firom  us,  as  more  worthy 
of  heaven  than  of  earth.  Thus  when  virtue  is  come 
to  perfection,  it  presently  leaves  us,  and  the,  best 
things  are  seldom  lasting.  Rest  then  in  peace,  O 
Sidney,  if  I  may  be  allpwed  this  address.     We  will 

*  From  a  French  epigram  on  Bonnivet  by  Ismc  du  Bellaj* 
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hottdebrate  ib^  mmorjr  with  te«B»  bat  wkh  adini* 
ratioii.  ^  Wliatever  we  loved  in  tbee  (as^the  best  au- 
thor gpeaks  of  the  best  goVetnor  of  Britain)  whatever 
we  admifed  in  thee,  continjaes  and  will  oontiniie  in 
the  Bsemdries  of  men»  the  Tevohitions  of  ages,,  and 
the  annals  of  time.  Many,  as  inglorious  and  igxioble, 
aie  boribed  in  obliTimi ;  but  Sidney  shall  Ere  to  all 
posterity.'  *  For,  as  the  Greek  poet  has  it^  *  Virtue's 
beyond  the  reach  of  Fate.' " 

NeiUier  has  this  ^English  Petrarch,'  as  Ralegh 
termed  him,  this  ^  warblsr  of  poetic  prose,'  as  he  is 
atiled  by  Gowper,  lacked  abundance  of  later  pane- 
gyrista.  Ben  Jonson  observes,  **  Sb  Philip  Sidney 
and  Mr.  Hooker,  in  difierent  matters,  grew  masters  of 
wit  and  language,  and  in  whom  all  vigour  of  inven* 
tion  and  strength  of  judgement  met"  Sir  Henry 
Wotton^  in  his  ^  Elements  of  Architecture;,'  has  de^ 
fined  his  wit  to  be,.  ^  the  very  essence  of  congruity." 
Oldham,  in  his  '  Satire  dissuading  fmn  poetry,* 
matches  him  with  the  Scipios  and  Mecaenases  of  an* 
dent  Rome,  for  his  patronage  of  poets.  By  Sir  Wfl- 
ham  Temple  he  is  denominated,  **  the  greatest  poet 
and  the  noblest  genius  of  any,  that  have  left  writings 
in  our  own  or  any  modem  language,"  Thomson,  in 
his  *  Summer,'  pronounces  him, 

**  The  plume  of  war !  with  early  laureU  crown'd. 
The  lover's  myrtle,  and  the  poet's  bay." 

And  the  noble  historian  of  Henry  IT.  has  placed  in 
parallel  with  him  Bayard,  the  chevalier  *  without  fear, 
and  without  reproach  *  (decidedly  however  his  inferior  in 
statesmanship,  elegance,  and  literature),  as  jointly  con- 

.  *  Tadt.  Jtd.  Agric.  VU.  ad  Jin.  The  Greek  allasion  is  to 
an  Epigram  by  Julianus  iBgyptius. 
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tiendmg  fisr  tiie  prise  <>f  fiune  in 
Sjr  the  rival  pens  of  Mason  and  Warton,.  inthw  an* 
tegonist  podns  ^  las'  and  the  *  Triumphs  of  bis*'  he 
IS  equally  classed  among  the  ^  leaders  of  the  patriot 
Kne:"  and  of  learned  fordgners,  Lambertiis  Daas^os* 
Sdpio  Gentifis,  Justus  lipshis,  Thecqdulas  Banashis» 
and  the  celdbrated  Giordano  Bruno  did  themselves  the 
honour  to  dedicate  to  him  portions  of  their  works ; 
while  Hakluyt  inscribed  with  the  same  proted&ig  name 
Ins  first  ooUectaon  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  printed 

•  With  a  view  to  procure  for  him  the  scarcest  and 
choicest  volumes  upon  all  subjects,  his  agents  attended 
the  annual  fairs  held  at  IdPijmc,  Frankfort,  and  otbet 
places  on  the  continent.  This  collection,  by  his  will* 
he  divided  between  his  two  ^  worthy  Mends  and  fel* 
low-poets,'  Sir  Fulke  Greville  and  JVfr.  Edward  Dyer. 
His  occasional  motto,  *  Vix  ea  nostra  vocOf^  drew 
the  following  lines  from  Simon  Huseus,  preserved  in 
th6  Oxfmrd  '  Peplus'  dedicated  to  his  memory ; 

«  Cum  stirpetn  referas  iUustrem^  die  Philippe^ 

Et  magnos  atavoi  comficuamque  dawium  / 
CStm  sini  nobUium  tUn  data  magma  avorum 

Antijwmque  genuSf  *  vix  ea  nostra  vocas?  * 
JnsigTiu  quibui  ergo  studes  insignibus  essef 

Unde  tuos  iUuloSf  itemmataque  unde  irakuf 
An  studiuM^  moresy  pieMemf/brtiaJactaf 

VirhUem  et  mentis  munera^  *  nostra*  vocasf 

*  With  these  s  third  has  occanonally  been  combined,  Edward 
the  Black  Prinoe.  Lyttelton  has  suggested  a  second  parallel 
for  Sidney  in  Lord  Herbert  of  Cheibnry. 

t  Another,  subjoined  to  the  device  of  the  unebbing  Caspian, 
by  which  he  expressed  a  mind  free  from  the  turbulence  of  pas* 
sion  and  a  steady  perseverance  in  duty,  was  Sine  refluxu ;  a 
third,  Avt  viam  fjiomam,  awtfadam  ;  and  a  fourth,  adopted  at 
the  tourney  of  V581,  indicating  bis  disarowal  of  aD  selfishness. 
Sic  vat  non  vobis^ 
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QfUB  tu * nodra*  vocas^  easuM  dmna,  PhiUfpes 

Nee  ntdiora  UlU  dkere  *  nostifa '  paUsJ^  * 

The  deganoe,  in  short,  of  his  mennarsy  tike  versa- 
tifity  of  his  genius  adapting  itself  to  the  acquisition 
of  universal  knowledge,  his  unbounded  mun]ficenoe» 
his  amiaUe  demeanor  in  domestic  hfe,  his  tender 
sjrmpathy  with  the  protestant  victims  of  Spanish 
tyranny,  the  general  suavity  of  his  disposition,  on 
exparience  far  above  his  years,  his  invincible  {iatienoe 
under  the  acutest  suffering — all  these  qualities  will 
endear  his  name  to  future  ages.  Whatever  applause 
is  daimed  for  his  genius  and  his  erudition,*  much 
more  is  due  to  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  man- 
nersy  and  the  perfect  innocence  of  his  life.  It  was 
with  him  a  fftvourite  maxim,  ^  no  wisdom  without 
courage,  bshA  no  courage  without  religion  and  honesty.* 
^  HBs  heart  and  his  tongue  went  both  one  way,  and  so 
with  eveiy  one  that  went  with  the  truth,  as  knowing 
no  other  kindred,  party,  or  end."  While  many  ex* 
perienced  the  effects  of  his  beneficence,f  it  was  never 

*  Sprung  of  illustrious  blood«-for  thou  can'st  trace 
Heroes,  and  princes  in  thy  splendid  race-'- 
Say,  Sidney,  this  bright  lineage  of  renown. 
This  gallant  stem,  *  scarce  call'st  thou  these  thbe  own? ' 
What  other  signs  thine  eminence  shall  show  ? 
Whence  shall  thy  titles,  whence  thine  honour  flow  t 
Thy  piety,  abandonment  of  ease. 
Genius,  and  worth,  •and  vaknip— <  thine'  are  these? 
What  ^thine'  thou  call'st,  are  properties  divine: 
Nor  can'st  thou  call  a  nobler  cluster  <  thine.'  P.  W. 

f  Hence  in  the  ^  Ptphu*  we  read, 

**  XMrgiri  ioliius  M  opes^  tot  pnemia  MmiSf 
Debueroi  aninue  parcior  esse  tuis.^* 

Lavish  of  wealth  to  diase  the  Muse's  need. 

Thou  should'st  have  leam'd  more  frugally  to  bleed.    F.  W. 
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known  that  a  single  individual  sustained  the  most 
trifling  injury  at  his  hands.  With  all  this  was  j<Hned 
the  most  endearing  affability.  His  dignified  and 
winniiig  deportment  filled  every  one,  who  approached 
hun,  with  delight.  **  It  likes  me  much  better,"  he  him- 
self observed,  ^^  when  I  find  virtue  in  a  fiedr  lodging,* 
ilian  when  I  am  bound  to  seek  it  in  an  ill«&voured 
creature,  like  a  pearl  in  a  dunghiU."  To  his  *  nectar-* 
tongue'  evidence  is  borne  in  the  collections  of  versea 
above  quoted : 

^Palladium  pedtts^  sedes  ifu^nis  honoris ; 
Virtuium  serie$r  invidi  roiur  AchilUs  ; 
JngcnU  splendor f  vultus  ^formota  vetusiaSf 
Melleus  ore  eonuSf  dixdntan  jneniis  acumen***  f 

Well  might  it  be  declared,  that  such  a  constellation 
of  virtues  only  rose  to  throw  one  bright  flush  over  the 
world,and  to  set  again :  well  might  it  be  pronounced 
of  him; 

■ 

'<  Magna  quidem  puerijm^  tspedeEtiot  major 
Inventus  juvenii  •*  pnevertit  iempora  cwrsu. 
Herba  habuit  Jlorem^  Jlosfructwn  ;  serior  eetas 
Quid  non  vidissetf  nisijata  inopina  negSsseiU 
Tarn  clarum  numen  terris,  cceloque  locassenif*'f. 

His  death  was  lamented  by  both  the  English 
Universities  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian 

*  Pukrior  est  pukro  veniens  i  corpare  mrtns* 

t  A  heart  to  Pallas  sacred,  honour's  seat ; 
Virtue,  and  vigour,  as  the  Pthian's  great; 
Genius,  a  face  where  all  these  graces  shin'e. 
And  honied  accents,  and  a  mind  divine.  F.  W» 

:(  Great  was  his  boyhood's  hope :  more  greatly  still. 
His  years  outstript,  did  youth  that  hope  fulfil. 
His  blade  had  blossom,  fruit  that  blossom  swell'd ; 
What  might  not  his  ripe  reason  have  beheld. 
Had  fate  relented  at  the  general  sigh,  ^ 

^  Nor  snatch'd  the  bright  Immortal  to  the  sky  I     K  W. 
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strains.*  For  tiie  sake  of  the  English  reader,  two 
extracts  fifom  the  Cambridge  collection  (as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Zouch)  are  subjoined  with  translations: 

^  Inierea  horriiSi  madaium  strage  PhilippttMf 

Heu  Uervmque  itentmqtte,  etiamque  etiamqut  dotauhtm, 
Miemo  dogio  fquod  possumtUf  ac  debemiu) 
LuctitoMsque  k^mniSf  suadSque  omaHmus  amnif 
JOum  MuuB  calamat  atd  Unguas  Gratia  habelmtiif 
Aut  ViriuH  aderit  comes  inseparabilu  Hermes^ 
MagTUifdmos  alto  decararu  herooi  hon&re.** 

To  slaughtered  Sidoey  eulogy  we  bring: 

Him,  as  we  can— for  'tis  his  due— we  sing 

With  hymns  of  grief  and  many  a  doleful  strain, 

While  or  a  Muse  can  moam  or  Grace  oomplaai; 

Or  Hermes  dose  with  VirtQe  liok'd  shall  go» 

Braiding  with  wreath  divine  the  hero's  brow.  F.  W. 

^  TujUiSf  SidneUf  tui  dam  regia  virlaf, 
JDam  jaekiif  dam  verm  haaoip  daa$  vita  vtret^em 
Spkndorem  patrue  tolerant  Angjti$qae  sahttem  s 
M  nunc  ter  fcelix  /   jVam  teJaUcwr  uttus  f 
Qfttpairiam  viii,  vitam  virtute  coronas^ 
Valnere  virtaUm^  decoras  cum  tangaiae  ttirpem^ 
Jmmoriale  tenes  atema  etemma  soteif. 
Teprincepi^procerum  series  dignsswna  JUwt  j 
TepietaSftepriscaJideSftedoctajuventuSf 
Te,  te  sacra  cohors,  te  nos  deflevhnus  omnes^ 

Sidney,  'twas  thine  by  deeds  of  valour  done, 
True  fiuth,  and  vigorous  youth  to  guard  the  throne : 
Then  happy,  round  thy  native  land  to  throw 
Honour's  Mght  wreaUi !    But  ah  1  thrice  happy  now! 
Whose  life  that  land,  that  life  whose  vutues  grace. 
Whose  wounds  those  virtues,  and  whose  death  thy  race  I 
'Tis  thine. the  meed  of  endless  bliss  to  reap : 
Thee,  thee  thy  Queen  and  all  her  nobles  weep ; 
Thee  Piety,  thee  Faith  as  known  of  yoie. 
And  learned  Youth  and  hallow'd  Age,  deplore*      F.  W. 

«  The  respective  titles  of  these  publications  were ; 
1.  *  Acidemia  Cantabripentis  Lacryma^  tumuh  noUUssifii 
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He  Ufk  a  dUiighter,  Elikabeth,  born  the  year  be- 
fore  fais  death,  who  nairied  Roger  Manners,  fifth 
Earl  of  Rutland.  This  young  nobleman,  from  his 
attachment  to  his  relation  the  Earl  of  Essex  having 
joined  him  in  his  fatal  insurrection,  was  comnutted 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  till  the 
accession  of  James  I.  He  died  without  issue  in  1612; 
and  was  followed  to  the  grave  bj  his  countess  in  about 
three  years. 

The  widow  of  Sidney,  *  destinated  (according  to 
Sir  Robert  Naunton)  to  the  bed  of  honour,'  subse* 
quently  married  her  royal  mistress'  favourite,*  Basex, 
who  offended  the  Queen  by  this  measure,  as  con- 
cluded without  her  privity.  He  perishing  on  the  scaf* 
fold  in  1600;  she  took  for  her  third  husband  Richard 
de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Chmrickarde,  a  person  equally  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  with  her  two  former  consorts, 
but  happily  for  herself  far  less  ambitious  and  enter* 
prising.  In  the  interval  between  her  second  and  her 
third  marriage  she  lost  her  fether,  the  suj^rt  and 
ornament  of  Protestantism,  and  became  a  Papist.f 

His  works,  beside  the  '  Arcadia,'  first  published  in 
1590,  the  '  Defence  of  Poesy,'  1595,  and  an  English 

JEqutiis  D.  PhUippi  Sidndi  sacrata  per  Akxandrum  A>- 

vUtum^*  Lond.  1587. 
2.  *  Peplus  iUtutrissimi  Viri  D.  Sidmn  tupremu  hoiwrilms 

dicatuSf*  Oxon.  1587,  and 
S.  *  Exequia  illustrisnmi  Equilis  D.  PhUippi  Sidmei  gratis^ 

sima  memorug  ac  tiomini  impensa,^  Oxon.  1589. 

*  Voltaire  with  his  usual  inaccuracy  obsenres,  that  *  of  Queeo 
Elizabeth's  favourite  Robert  Devereux  was  the  first,  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex  the  second !'  Could  he  really  be  ignorant,  that 
they  were  the  same  person  ? 

t  Sir  Henry  Wottan,  in  his  « Parallel  of  Essex  and  Yilliers 
Duke  of  Buckingham,*  obserTes  that  **  they  were  both  married 
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Venkn  of  the  Psalms^  xemaining  »  MS.,  were 
« Airtniphd  and  Stella;  1591 :  and  <  Soaets,' several  <^ 
which  appeared  in  Constable's  *  Diana,'  1504,  but 
were  subsequently  with  *  Astn^hel  and  Stella'  an- 
nexed to  the  *  Arcadia;'  as  likewise  are,  generally, 
the  *  Remedie  for  Love,'  and  the  '  Lady  of  May,'  a 
Masque. 

He  co-operated,  also,  in  the  *  Instructions  for 
Travellers,'  1633,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Secre- 
tary Davison;  wrote '  Valour  automised  in  a  Fa^cfe,'^ 
1581  ;*  .  fiirmshed  sone  poetical  contributi(ms  td 
'  Eqglaiid's,  Helicon^'  and  '  England's.  Pamassus !" 
(both  publi^ed  in  1600)  and  Davison's  'Poems,! 
1611 ;  and  translated  the  first  part  of  his  friend 
'  Philip  of  Momay 's'  f  French  Treatise  on  tihe '  Treu^ 
nease  of  the  Christian  Bdigion,  &c.'  which,  at  his  re% 
quest,  waa  finished  by  the  vduminous  Arthur  GroUing* 
This  last  Irork  alone,  the  labour  of  his  few  hours  of 
lebure  during  the  closing  years  of  his  short  li&f 
abundantly  proves,  that  he  **  deUghted  (as  Dr.  Zoudi 
has  observed)  to  contemplate  the  truths  of  Reyelation ; 
the  existence  of  a  Supr^ne  Being,  his  creation  and 
government  of  the  world,  the  inunortahly  of  the  soul, 

9 

to  lery  Tirtaoua  ladies,  sole  heirs,  aad  left  itsue  of  their  seJc, 
and  both  their  wives  were  converted  to  contrary  religions.'^ 
(Retiq.  IVoUon.) 

In  Lyttelton's  <  Dialogues  of  the  Dead/  Lady  Claorickarde  ia 
introduced  as  defending  her  third  marriage  by  nemarking,  thai 
her  ^o  first  husbands  were  too  much  engird  in  the  puraoit  of 
glory  to  ri^;ard  the  duties  of  domestic  iife. 

*  Printed  at  the  end  of  *  Cottoni  Posthuma,'  167?. 

f  Of  this  writer  **  the  most  learned  among  the  noble,  and  the 
most  noble  among  the  learned,"  the  various  compositions  (par- 
ticite^tbe  «Mystei7  of  Iniquity,')  have  the  hooo^  of  beiog 
^pr»if^^|  ami^  the.  heretical  volumes  prohibited  by  the  Roman 
Index* 
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the  profipect  of  future  blessedness,  and  the  redemp^ 
tion  effected  by  the  Messiah  for  the  whole'race  of 
mankuuL'* 


EXTRACTS 

Fr(yni  the  *  Defence  cf  Poesy. ^ 

— ^  And  first,  truly,  to  aU  them  that  professing  leam^ 
ing  inveigh  against  Poetry  may  justly  bi  objected^ 
That  they  go  very  near  to  ungriatefuhiess ;  to  seek  to 
defece  that,  which  in  the  noblest  nations  and  lan^^ 
guages  that  are  known  hath  been  the  first  light-giver 
to  ignorance,  and  first  nurse,  whose  milk  by  little 
and  little  enabled  them  to  feed  afterward  of  tougher 
knowledges.  And  will  you  play  the  hedge-hog,  that 
being  received  into  the  den,  drove  out  his  host;  or 
rather  the  vipers,  that  with  their  birth  kill  their  pa« 
rents? 

<  Let  learned  Greece,  in  any  of  her  manifest 
sciences,  be  able  to  show  me  one  book  before  Musaeusi 
Homer,  and  Heaiod;  all  three  nothing dse  but  Poets. 
Nay,  let  any  history  be  brought,  that  can  say  any 
writers  were  there  before  them,  if  they  were  not 
men  of  the  same  skill ;  as  Orpheus,  linus,  and  some 
others  are  named,  who  having  been  the  first  of  that 
country  that  made  pens  ddiverers  of  their  knowledge 
to  posterity,  may  justly  challenge  to  be  called  their 
<  Fathers  in  learning/  For  not  only  in  time  they  had 
this  priority  (although,  in  itself,  antiqiiity  be  venera^ 
ble)  but  went  before  them  as  causes  to  draw>  with 
their  charming  sweetness,  the  vnld  untamed  wits  to 
an  admiration  of  knowledge:  so  as  Amphion  was 
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said  to.move  stones  tidth  his  poetry  to  build  Thebes^ 
and  Qridieus  to  be  listened  to  by  beasts,  indeed  stcmy 
and  beastly  people*  So,  among  the  Romanis,  were 
Livius  Andronicus  and  Ennius:  so,  in  the  Italian 
language,  the  first  that  made  it  to  aspire  to  be  a  trea- 
sore-house  of  science  were  the  Poets  Dante,  Boccace, 
and  Petrarch:  so,  in  our  English,  were  Gower  and 
and  Chaucer ;  after  whom,  encouraged  and  delighted 
with  their  excellent  foregoing,  others  have  followed 
to  beautif^r  our  mother-tongue,  as  well  in  the  same 
kind  as  other  arts. 

<  This  did  so  notably  show  itself,    that  the  phi-* 
losophers  of  Greece  durst  not>a  long  time  appear  to 
the  world,  but  under  the  mask  of  Poets.   So.Thales^ 
Empedocles,  and  Parmenides  sang  their  natural. phi- 
losophy in  verses ;  so  did  Pythagoras  and  Phocylides 
their  moral  counsels;  so  did  Tyrtieus  in  war-matters, 
and  Solon  in  matters  of  policy.   Or,  rather,  they  being 
Poets  did  exerdse  their  ddightful  vein  in  those  points 
of  highest  knowledge  which  before  them  lay  hidden 
to  the  world:  for  that  wise  Solon  was  directly  a  Poet 
it  is  manifest,  having  written  in  rarse  the  noble  fable 
ef  the  Atlantic  Island,  which  was  continued  by  Plato« 
And  truly  even  Plato,  whosoever  well  consideteth 
shall  fiad,  that  in  the  body  of  his  wcxk^  though  the 
inside  and  strength  were  pfailosopfay,  the  skin  as  it 
were  and  beauty  depended  most  of  Poetry.    For  alt 
atands  upon  dialogues;    wherdn    h^  .feigns  many 
lionest  bui^^esses  ef  Athens  ^leaking  of  such  matters^' 
that  if  they  had  been  set  on  the  radL,  they  wOidd 
never  have  confessed  them :  besides,  his  poetical  de-. 
scribing  the  drcumstances.of  their  meetings,  as  the 
well-ordering  c^  a  banquet,  the  ddicacy  <f  a  .walk» 
«id  interlacing   mere  tales,  as  Gjges^  jnng  ancl 
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others ;  which,  who  knows  not  to  be  flowers  of  Poetryr 
did  never  walk  into  Apdlo's  garden. 

'And  even  historiographers,  although  their  lips 
sound  of  things  done,  and  verity  be  written  in  their 
foreheads,  have  been  glad  to  borrow  both  ^shion^ 
and  perchance  weight,  of  the  Poets.  So  Herodotus 
intitled  the  books  of  his  history  by  the  names  of 
the  Nine  Muses ;  and  both  he,  and  all  the  rest  that 
followed  him,  either  stole  or  usurped  of  Poetrjr  theii^ 
passionate  describing  of  passions,  the  many  particu-» 
larities  of  battles  which  no  man  could  affirm ;  or,  i£ 
that  be  denied  me,  Jong  orations,  put  in  the  mouths 
of  great  kings  and  captains,  which  it  is  certain  they 
never  pronounced.         ♦        *         ♦        ♦ 

<  Poesy,  therefore,  is  an  art  of  imitation ;  for  so 
Aristotle  termeth  it  in  the  word  M(|tAT}<rK>  that  is  ta 
say,  ^  a  representing,  counterfeiting,  or  figuring  forth  :^ 
to  speak  metaphorically,  *  a  speaking  picture ;'  with 
this  end,  to  teach  and  delight. 

*  Of.  this  have  been  three  general  kinds.  The 
chief,  both  in  antiquity  and  excellency,  were  they 
that  did  imitate  the  unconceivable  excellences  of  God: 
such  were  David  in  his  *  Psalms;'  Solomon  in  his  *Son^ 
of  Songs,'  in  his  *Ecclesiastes,'  and  *  Proverbs;'  Moses 
and  Deborah  in  their  Hymns,  and  the  writer  of  Job  ;• 
which,  beside  others,  the  learned  Emanuel  Tremel-^ 
fills  and  Fr.  Junius  do  entitle,  **  the  poetical  part  of 
tlie  scripture : "  against  these  none  will  speak,  that 
hadi  the  Holy  Ghost  in  due  holy  reverence.  In  this^ 
kind,  though  in  a  fiiU  wrong  divinity,  were  Orpheus, 
AjBiphion,  Homer  in  his  ^  Hymns,'  and  many  others,- 
both  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  tins  Poesy  must  be= 
used  by  whosoever  wiU  follow  St.  Paul's  counsel,  ia 
singing  psalms  xohen  thejf  are  merryi;  and  I  know 
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i$  used  with  the  fruit  of  comfait  by  Btme,  when  ib 
aprrawful  pangs  of  thdr  death4]rii^ing  .abas  thejf 
find  the  oonsolation  of  the  never-leaving  goodness. 

*  The  seoond  kind  i^  of  thein»  that  deal  with  matter 
philoBophical ;  either  moral,  as  Tyrtaexa,  Phocyhdes, 
Cato;  or  natural*  as  Lucretius,  Vhtgil's  Georgics; 
or  astroQoniiral,  as  Manilius  and  Pontuius ;  or  his- 
torical,  as  Lucan ;  which  who  mislike,  the  fault  is 
in  their  judgemant  quite  out  of  taste,  and  not  in  the 
.9weet  food  of  sweetly-uttered  knowledge. 

*  But  because  this  second  sort  is  WT8q;)ped  within 
the  fold  of  the  proposed  subject,  and  takes  not  the 
j&ee  course  of  his  own  inventions ;  whether  they  pnK 
.perly  be  Poets  or  no,  let  grammarians  diqmte:  and 
go  to  the  third,  indeed  right  Poets,  of  whom  chiefly 
this  question  ariseth.  Betwixt  whom  and  these  second 
13^  9udi  a  Idnd  of  difference,  as  betwixt  the  meaner 
^rt  of  painters,  who  counterfeit  only  such  fisuses  as 
are  set  before  them,  and  the  more  excellent ;  who 
.having  no  law  but  wit,  bestow  that  in  cdours  upon 
you  which  is  fittest  for  the  eye  to  see,  as  the  constant, 
tiiQugh  lamenting  look  of  Lucretia,  when  she  punish- 
ed in  herself  another^s  fault.     Wherrin  he.  painteth 
notLucretia,  whom  he  never  saw,  but  painteth  the  out- 
ward beauty  of  such  a  virtue.  For  these  third  be  they, 
which  most  property  do  imitate,  to  teach  and  ifeiight: 
and  to  imitate,  barrow  nothing  of  what  is,  hath  been, 
or  shall  be ;  but  range  only,  raned  with  learned  dis- 
cretion, into  the  divine  consideration  of  what  nugr 
be  and  should  be.    These  be  they  that,  as  the  first 
.and  most  noble  sort  may  justiy  be  termed  VateSf 
..so.these  are  waited  on  in  the  exoeUentest  languages, 
and  best  understandings,    with   the  fore<4le8cribed 
name  of  Poets.    For  these,  indeed,  ^  merely  make, 
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to  imitate ;  imd  imitate,  both  to  delight  aind  teach^ 
^and  delight,  to  move  men  to  take  that  goodness  in 
hand,  which  without  delight  they  would  fly  as  from 
a  stranger ;  and  teach^  to  make  them  know  that  gdod- 
ness,  whereunto.  they  are  moved  r  which  being  thfe 
BoUest  scqpe,  to  which  ever  any  learning  was  directed, 
yet  want  there  not  idle  tongues  to  baik  at  them* 

*  These  be  subdivided  into  sundry  more  q>ecial  de- 
nominations :  the  most  notable  be  ike  Heroic,  Lyiic, 
Tragic,  Comic,  Satiric,  Iambic,  Elegiac,  Pastoral, 
and  certain  others :  some  of  these  being  termed  'ac- 
cording to  the  matter  they  deal  with ;  some  by  the 
sort  of  veiBe  they  liked  best  to  write  in.  For,  indeed*, 
the  greatest  part  of  Poets  have  apparelled  their  poet^ 
cal  inventions  in  that  numerous  kind  of  writing  which 
is  called  Verse,  indeed  but  apparelled  verse,  being 
but  an  ornament,-  and  no  cause  to  Poetry ;  since  there 
have  been  many  most  excellent  Poets  that  never  ver- 
sified,  and  now  swarm  many  versifiers  that  need 
never  answer  to  the  name  of  Poets.  For  Xenophon, 
who  did  imitate  so  excellently  as  to  give  us  effigiem 
iusti  imperii,  *  the  portraiture  of  a  just  empire,' 
under  the  name  of  Cyrus  (as  Cicero  saith  of  hirni^) 
made  therein  an  absolute  heroical  poem.  So  did 
Heliodorus,  in  his  sugared  invention  of  that  pictuit^ 
of  love  in  Theagenes  and  Charidea,  And  yet  both 
these  wrote  in  prose ;  which  I  speak  to  show,  that  it 
is  not  rhyming  and  versing  that  maketfa  a  Poet  {no 
more  than  a  long  gown  -  maketh  an  advocate,  who 
though  he  pleaded  in  armour,  should  be  an  advocate 
and  no  soldier) :  but  it  is  that  feigning  notable  images 
of  virtues,  vices,  or  what  else,  with  that  ddigfatfiil 
teaching,  which  must  be  the  right  describing  note  to 
know  a.  Poet  hy .    Although,^  indeed,  the  senate .  ef 
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Po6ts  hav6  bhosen  vei^  as  their  fittest  raiment;  mean^ 
ing,  as  in  mittter  they  passed  all  in  all,  so  in  manner 
to  go  beyond  them :  not  speaking  table-talk  fashion^ 
t>r  like  men  in  a  dream»  words  as  they  chanceably  fall 
£roni  the  mouth,  but  piecing  each  syllable  of  each 
word  by  jiist  proportion,  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  subject  '  ,      ':  '  ^ 

'  *  Now  thelefore  it  shall  not  be  amiss,   firsts  to 
weigh  this  latter  sort  of  Poetiy  by  his  works,  and 
then  by  his  parts ;  and,  if  in  neither  of  these  ahato^ 
mies  he  be  commendable,  I  hope  we  .shall  receive  a 
more  fiEivourable  sentence.     This  purifying  of  wit, 
this  enriching  of  memory,  enabling  of  judgement, 
and  enlarging  of  conceits  which  commonly  we  caH 
*  learning,'  under  what  name  soever  it  come  forth,  ot 
to  what  immediate  end  sioever  it  be  directed;  the 
final  end  is,  to  lead  and  draw  us  to  as  high  a  perfeo- 
tion  as  our  degenerate  souls  made  worse  by  their  day- 
lodgings  can  be  capaUe  of :    this,  according  to  the 
inclination  of  man,   bred  inany-formed  impressions. 
For  some  that  thought  this  felicity  principally  to  be 
gotten'  by  'knowledge,  and  no  knowledge  to  be  so'  high 
or  heavenly  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  stars,  gave 
themselves  to  Astronomy : .  others,  persuading  then»- 
selves  to  be  demirgods,  if  they  knew  the  causes  df 
things,  became  Natural  and  Supernatural .  Philoso- 
phers: some  an'  admirable  delight  drew  to  Music'; 
and  some  the  certainty  of  demonstrations  to  the 
Mathematics :  but  all'one  and  other  having  tliis  scope, 
to  know,  and  by  knowledge  to  lift  up  the  mind  ixoth 
the  dungeon  of  th#  body  to  the  eivjoying  of  his  own 
divihe  essence.    But  .when  by  the .  balance  of  expe- 
rierioe  it  was  found  that  the  astronomer,'  looking  to 
file' stars,  might  &U  in  a  diti^h ;  that  tii^  inquiring 
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ikhilofloidijec  niielit  be  bBnd  iii  feomsi^.  and  tli6  miitlifr' 
matiidaii  migbt  dcaw  fiartb  a  straight  Kne  witli  m 
fraolced  heart ;  then,  lo!  £d  proo^  the  orer-rokr  of 
^ifiizijans,  make  manifest  &at  all  these  are  but  sesmi^ 
scienoes,  which  as  they  have  a  private  end  in  then^ 
selves^  sa  yet  are  they  aU  directed  to  the  highest  end 
of  the  mistress-knowledge,  by  the  Greeks  called 
Apx^TiXTovM&n^  which  stands  (as  I  tlunk)  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  man's  self,  in  the  ethic  and  politic 
considenriaon,  with  the  end  of  weIl<doing  and  not  of 
wdL-knowiag  oidy :  even  as  tlie  saddlei^s  next  end  is 
to  make  agood  saddk,  bitf  fais'fiurthn  end,  to  serve 
a  noUe  &culty,  whidi  is  hprsemanship;  so  the  hoese* 
■Mn's  to  soUieiy.;.  and  the  soldieir^s^  not  onfy  to  base 
theskiB^  hoi  to  perGonn  the  practice,  of  a  sokfier.  So 
Ikat  the  endinff  end  of  alL  eaitfalF  l<>»T^p™g  bainflr  vii^ 
teons  adion,,  those  skilb  that  most  serve  to  farii^ 
Ibrth  that,  have  a  most  just  title  to  \fe  princes  over 
aBitiberest;  whei:ein,  if  we  candiowit  rightly,  the 
Foet  is  worthy  to.  have  it  before  aay  other  eompe* 
t&ors. 

<  Among  whom  princquitty,  to  challenge  it,  step 
forth  the  Moral  Fbilosopbevs:  whom  methinks  I  see 
coHung  toward  me  with  a  sullen  gravity,  as  though 
th^coiddnot  abide  vice  by  dayligiA;  rudely  doAed^ 
for  to  witness  outwardBy  their  contempt  of  outward 
things,  with  books  in  their  hands  against  g^bory» 
whereto  Ihey  set  their  names ;  sopUstically  speaking 
against  subtilty,  and  angry  with  any  man  ia  whom 
they  see  the  foul  fiudt  of  anger*  These  men  castuo^ 
largesses  as  they  go,  of  definitioni^  divisions,  and  dia>- 
tinctions,  with  a  scornful  intencgative  do  aoberiy 
ask;  *  Whether  it  be  possible  to  find  any  padi  so 
ready  to  lead  a  ma9a:to  virtue^  as  Oat  wluch  teadieth 
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wiMtTirtuels:  aiidtea<[^iethitiMyt<Hdy  bydeUverii^ 
feith  his  vay  beii^,  his  oaaaeB,  and  ^ects;  but  also 
Igr  tnaUbg  knowii  his  enemy  Vice^  wMdi  must  be 
destrojedt  and  his  cumbenome  fienrant  PassioiH  whkh 
wmt  be  mastered;  by  showing  the  gcsierdities  that 
coQtam  i^  and  the  stpedaS^ieB  that  are  deiif^  from 
br,  lasUj,  by  plain  setting  down,  how  it  extends  itsdf 
out  of  the  limits  of  *  maBd's  own  Utile  woild  to  the 
govemoMEit  of  families,  and  maintaining  of  public 
societies?' 

*  Tlie  I&tonan  scared  gkes  leisure  to  the  Moralist 
to  aay  §o  miidi,  btfl  that  he  (loaden  with  dd  mouse* 
aaten  ncords,  authorising  himsdf  for  the  most  pari 
WftM  odier  histories,  whose  greatest  atrthiMities  art 
buflt  upqii  the  notaUe  fimndation  Hearsay,  faavmg 
nmck  ado  to  occord  differing  .writers,  and  to  fkk 
tmth  Out  of  partiality;  better  acquainted  with  a 
tliouiand  yelurs  ag6,  than  with  the  present  ag^  and 
yet  better  kmwing  how  tiiis  world  goe^  than  how  hia 
Aim  wit  runs;  curious  for  antiquitiesi  and  inquiaitivo 
Of  novelties,  a  wonder  to  youtig  folks^  and  a  tyrani 
iutable-tdk)  denieth^  in  a  gteat  diafe,  that  any  mati 
ht^  tartrhing  of  virtue  and  virtuous  actibns  is  ocmi* 
pMtikd  to  film.  I  am  Testii  iempamm,  lux  ^trU 
tatigf  vita  memorue,  magistrm  mttB^  mmcia  vetni^ 
iatU    "^  The  philosobher,'' saith  he, '« teacfaeth  a  dis- 

a  Jt 

pntatiTe  virtut^  but  J  do  an  active :  his  virtue  is  ex- 
adl«t  in  the  datigetes  Academy  of  Plato,  butluine 
shMvvth  forth  her  honourable  face  in  the  battles  of 
Bteathon,  Phlnalia,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt:  hu 
tMdietfa  virtue  by  certain  id[>sti!act  considenitioiis  { 
but  I  oaif  bid  you  foDow  the  footing  of  them,  that 
ins  gone  befiuu  you:  old-4^ged  eiqierienoe  goeth  ba« 
yond  the  fine*witted  philosopher;  but  I  give  the  ex^ 
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perience  of  many  ages :  lastfy,  if  he  make  ^e  song*/ 
book,  I  put  the  learner's  hand  to  the  lute ;  and  if  be 
be  the  guide,  I  am  the  light.*^  Then  would  he  allege 
jou  innumerable  examples,  confirming  story  by  stories  i  * 
how  much  the  wisest  senators  and  princes  hare- 
been  directed  by  the  credit  of  history,  as  Brutus, 
Alphonsus  of  Arragon  (and  who  not?  IF  need  be). 
At  length,  the  long  line  of  their  disputation  makes  a 
point  in  this,  that  the  one  giveth  the  precept,  and 
the  other  the  example. 

-  ^  Now  whom  shall  we  find,  since  the  question 
standeth  for  the  highest  form  in  the  school  of  learn- 
ing, to  be  mediator?  Truly,  as  me  seemetii,  the 
Poet;  and  if  not  a  moderator,  even  the  man  thi|t 
Ought  to.  carry  the  title  irom  them  both,  and  mudi 
more  from  all  other  serving  sciences.  Therefore  com- 
pare we  the  Poet  with  the  Historian,  and  with  th6 
Moral  Philosopher;  and,  if  he  go.  beyond  them  botih, 
no  other  human  skfll  can  match  him.  For  as  for  the. 
Divine,  with  all  reverence  he  is  ever  to  be  excepted; 
not  only  for  having  his  scope  as  far  beyond  any  of 
these,  as  eternity  exceedeth  a  moment,  but  even  for. 
parsing  each  of  these  in  themselves:  and  for  the 
Lawyer,  though  Jiis  be  the  daughter  of  Justice,  the 
chief  of  virtues,  yet  because  he  seeks  to  make  men 
good  rather  Jbrmidine  pceruB  than  virtutis  amove ;. 
or,  to  say  righter  doth  not  endeavour  to  make  men 
good,  but  that  their  evil  hurt  not  others,  having  no 
care,  so  he  be  a  good  citizen,  how  bad  a  man  he  be : 
therefore,  as  our  wickedness  maketh  him  necessary, 
and  necessity  maketh  him  honourable,  so  is  he  not 
in  th^  deepest  truth  to  stand  in  rank  widi  these, 
who  all  endeavour  to  take,  naughtiness  away,  and 
plant  goodness  even  in  the  'secretest  cabmets  of  our 
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$Mik  AniS 'these  four,  are  all  that  any  iray  deal  id 
tihe  consideratioii  of  men's  manners ;  which  being  the 
sitpiteme  knowledge,  thej  that  best  breed  it^  deserre 
43ve  best  commendation, 

^  The  Philosopher  therefore,  and  the  Historian^  are 
tbej  which  would  win  the  goal,  the  one  by  precept,^ 
llie  otiher  by  example ;  but  both,  not  having  both,  da 
both  halt  ^or  the  Philosopher  sitthig  down  with 
Hie  thorny  arguments,  the  bare  rule  is  so  hard  of 
utterance,  and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  dne 
iiwt  ha^th  no  other  guide  but  him,  shall  wade  in  him 
until  he  be  old,  before  he  shall  find  sufficient  cause  tq 
lie  honest.  For  his  knowle^e  standeth  so  upon  the 
abstract  and  general,  that  happy  is  that  man  who'^ 
may  understand  him,  and  more  happy  that  can  ap 
ply  what  he  doth  understand.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Historiw  wanting  the  precept  is  so  tied»  not  to 
what  shoidd  be  but  to  what  is,  to  the  particular 
tradi  of  things  and  not  to  the  general  reason  of  things, 
diat  his  example  draweth'no  necessary  consequence, 
and  therefore  a  less  fruitful  doctrine. 

^Now  doth  the  peerless  Poet  paform  both;  for 
whatsoever  the  Philosopher  saith  should  be  done,  he 
givetfa  a  perfect  picture  of  it,  by  some  one  by  whom 
fie  pse-»8upposeth  it  was  done,  so  as  he  coiipletb  the 
general  notion  with  the  particular  example :  *  a  per- 
fect picture  *^  (I  say)  for  he  yieldeth  to  the  powers  of 
the  mind  an  image  of  that,  whereof  the  Philosopher 
bestoweth  but  a  wordish  description;  which  doth 
neither  strike,  pierce,  nor  possess  the  sight  of  the 
SDiol,  so  much  as  that  other  doth.  For  as  in  outward 
t^hings,  to  a  man  that  had  never  seen  an' elephant  or- 
ariiinooaros,  who  should  tell  him  most  exqmsitively 
all  their  shape,  colour,  bigness,  and  particular  viarks?* 
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or  of  a  gorgeous  palace;  an  aidiitect,  whb  dedariof 
the  ML  beauties  might  wdl  make  the  hmttt  ride  t6 
repeat  (as  it  were,  by  rote)  all  he  had  heaid*  jet 
should  never  satisfy  his  inward  ooaoeitt  with  bdog 
witness  to  itself  of  a  true  liyii^  knowledge  ?  But 
the  same  ma&»  as  soon  as  he  might  see  those  beaslfe 
well  painted,  or  that  house  well  m  model,  should 
straightway  grow,  without  need  of  any  descriptiflii» 
to  a  judicial  comprehending  of  them :  sono  doubt  tte 
Philosopher  with  his  learned  definitions,  be  it  of  vk^ 
tues  or  vices,  matters  of  piddic  policy  or  private 
government,  i^plenisheitfi  the  memory  with  many  in* 
fallible  grounds  of  wisdom,  which  notwithataiiding 
lie  dark  before  the  imiyinative  and  jud^^ing  power,  if. 
they  be  not  illuminated  or  figured  fivrtfa  by  the  speak** 
ing^cture  of  Poesy, 

'  Tally  taketh  much  pains,  and  many  tames  not 
without  poetical  help%  to  make  us  know  what  finta 
the  love  of  our  country  hath  in  us.  Lei  us  but  hear 
old  Anchises,  speaking  in  the  midst  of  TVoy's  flanotts; 
or  see  Ulysses,  in  the  fulness  of  all  Calypso's  dd^ts* 
bewail  hid  absence  botk  barren  and  heggnAj  Ithaca* 
<<  Anger,''  the  Stoics  said*  ''was  a  short  madness  ;'*  let 
but  Sophocles  bring  you  ^ax  on  a  stage,  killii^  or 
whipping  sheep  and  oxen,  thinking  theoi  the  amy  of 
Greeks  with  their  chidtains  Agonemnon  and  Mene* 
laus :  and  tell  me^  if  you  have  not  a  more  faf*MKt» 
insight  into  anger,  than  finding  in  the  schoolmen  hit 
genus  aAd  difiereiice?  See  whether  wisdom  and 
temperance  in  Ulysses  and  Diomedes^  valour  in 
Achfiles,  friendshiqp  in  Nisus  and  Emyalus  even  ta 
an  ignorant  man  cany  not  an  apparent  shining ;  aad^ 
contrarily,  the  remorse  of  conscieiice  in  (Edipus,  the 
soon-rq^enting  pride  in  Agamemnon^  the  self-devom^ 
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iog  cnidtjr  in  Ins  fal3asT  Atreu^  tiie  videoce  of  nm^ 
litite  in  liie  two  llteban  farothers,  the  aoiir  sweetneali 
of  revenge  in  Medea;  and  (to  fall  lofwer)  the  Teten- 
tun  Gn^lio  and  oar  Chaucer^s  Pandar,  so  exffreaaoi^ 
Usat  ire  how  tise  thdr  names  to  signify  their  trades.; 
and,  finally,  all  Tirtues,  vices^  and  passions,  so  ia 
tfidr  own  natimil  states  laid  to  the  view,  tiiat  we 
mesa  not  to  hear  of  them,  but  dearly  to  see  throiigli 
them? 

*  But,  even  in  the  most  exoelfent  detennination  of 
goodness,  what  PhUosopher^s  counsel  can  so  ^eadi^f 
direct  a  prince,  as  tlie  feigned  Cyrus  in  Xenophon; 
or  a  virtuous  man  in  all  fortunes,  as  JEneas  in  Virgil; 
or  a  whole  commonwealth,  as  the  way  of  Su*  Thomas 
More's  Utopia  ?  I  say,  *  llie  way,'  faecanse  when  Sir 
Tlionm  More  erted,  it  was  the  iauh  of  the  maii» 
and  not  of  the  poet:  for  that  way  of  patterning  a 
comdacRDwealth  was  most  absolute,  though  he  per^ 
diaace  hath  not  so  absolutely  performed  iU  For  the 
faeation  is,  whether  the  feigned  image  of  Poetry,  or 
file  regular  instruction  ci  Philosophy,  hath  the  more 
ibree  in  teadhing.  Wherem,  if  the  Philosophers  have 
mere  rightly  riiowed  themselves  lialeBOphers,  than 
flie  Poets  have  attained  to  the  high  top  ci  their  pro* 
(as,  in  truth. 


Non  Dii,  non  homines,  non  conceulre  columnai) 

ft  is,  I  say  again,  not  the  fault  of  tlie  art,  but  that 
by  fow  men  that  art  can  be  aoemnpBshed.  Certaii^ 
even  our  Saviour  Oirist  could  as  well  have  given  ^ 
monl  common  places  of  mMAaritdMeness  and  humble- 
neis,  as  the  divine  narration  of  Dives  and  Lazarus; 
Of  <C  disobedience  and  mercy,  as  the  heavenly  dis* 
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course  of  iStie  loet  child  and  the  gracious  father :  but: 
that  his  thorough-searching  wisdom  knew  the .  estate 
of  Dives  burning  In  hell,  and  of  Lazarus  in  Abra--^ 
ham's  bosom,  would  more  constantly,  as  it  were^ 
inhabit  both  the  memory  and  judgement.  Truly  fon 
myself  (me  seems)  I  see  before  mine  eyes  the  fosb- 
child's  disdainful  jvodigality  turned  to  envy  a  swine'ar 
dinner :  which  by  the  learned  divines  are  thought,  note 
historical  acts,  but  instructing  paraUes.  ; 

'.  *  For  condusion,  I  say,  the  Philosopher  teadwtli : 
but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only  cair 
understand  him;  that  is  to  say^  he  teacheth;  them^ 
(hat  are  already  taught  But  the  Poet  is  the  foodi 
for  the  tender  stomachs ;  the  Poet  is,  indeed^  the  right, 
popular  Philosopher^  Whereof  iEsop's  Tales  give  goocL 
proof; '  whose  pretty  alli^ries,  stealing  under  the' 
iSormal  tales  of  beasts,  make  many  more  beastly  tlum; 
beasts  begin  to  hear  the  sound  of  virtue  from  those 
dumb  speakers.'  *  ♦  *  * 

'.  *  Now,  to  that,  which  commonly  is  attributied  to> 
the  praise  of  History,  in  respect  of  the  notable  learn- 
ing which  is  got  by  marking  the  success,  as  though: 
therein  a  man  should  see  virtue  exalted  aiid  vioer 
punished^  truly  that  conunendation  is  peculiar  to. 
Poetry,  and  far  off  from  History.  For,  kideed,  Poetry: 
ever  sets  virtue  so  out  in  her  best  colours,  making 
Fortune  her  well-waiting  handmaid,  that  one  must 
needs  be  enamoured  of  her.  Well  may  you  see 
Ulysses  ii\  a  storm,  and  in  other  hard  pligfatt;  bitC 
they  are  but  exercises  of  patience  and  magnanimity;  to' 
make  them  shine  the  more  in  the  near-following  pcos-» 
perity.  And,  on  the  contrary  part,  if  evil  men  come: 
to  the  stage,  they  ever  go  out  (as  the  tragedy-writer: 
answered  to  one,  that,  misliked  thet  show  of  such  per*;^ 
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sons)  so  manaded,  as  they  Uttle  animate  folks  to 
foUow  them.  But' History,  being  eaptived  to  the 
truth  of  a  foolish  world,  is  many  times  a  terror  from 
*refl-doing;  ahd  an  encouragement  to  unbridleit 
wickedness.  •  For  see  we  not  valiant  Miltiades  rot  in- 
his  fetters ;  the  just  Phocion,  and  the  accomplished" 
Socrates,  put  to  death  Uke  traitors ;  the  cruel  Severus 
five  prosperously;  the  excellent  Severus  miserably 
inurthered;  Sylla  and  Marius  dying  in  their  beds;' 
Pompey  and  Cicero  slain,  then  when  they  wotdd  have* 
thought  exile  a  happiness?  See  we  not  virtuouaf 
Cato  driven  to  kill  himself;  and  rebel  Casar  so  ad- 
tanced,  that  his  name  yet,  after  sixteen  hundred 
years,  lasteth  in  the  highest  honour  ?  And  mark  but^ 
even  Csesar^s  own  words  of  the  fore-namied  Sylla 
(who,  in  that  only  did  honestly,  to  put  down  his  dis^' 
honest  tyranny),  lit  eras  nescivit:  as  if  want  of  leam- 
hig  caused  him  to  do  well.  He  meant  it  not  by* 
Poetry,  which,  not  content  with  earthly  plagues,  de^.' 
viseth  new  punishments  in  hell  fbr  tyrants ;  nor  yet 
by  Philosophy, which  teBchetlioccidentes  esse  miseros; 
but,  no  doubt,  by  skill  in  History :  for  that  indeed 
can  afford  you  Cyp^elus,  Periander,  Phalaris,  Dio^ 
Bysius,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more  of  the^ 
same  kennel,  that  speed  well  enough  in  their  abomi- 
nable injustice  of  usurpation. 

'  ^  I  conclude  therefore,  that  he  exceUeth  History; 
iiot  Only  in  furnishing  'the  mind  with'  knowledge,  but 
in  setting  it  forward  to  that,  which  deserves  to  be 
called  and  accounted  'good:'  which  setting  forward 
laid'  moving  to  wett-doing  indeed  settetii  the  laxxrA 
i*rown  upon  the  Poet  as  victorious,  not  only  over  thief 
HiMorian,  but  over  the  Philosopher:  howsoever,  irf 
it  may  be  qucfsttonaUe/  .    '  ■  * 


»  sn  rauip  fiimiEy. 
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Frtm  the  ^Arcadia/ 

-'  'ScfWf  Sir»  thus  &r  oursdves  it  is ;  we  are  in  pro- 
but  shepherds,  and  in  this  country  of  Laconia 
better  than  strangers,  and  therefore  neither  in 
ddll  nor  ability  of  power  greatly  to  stead  you.  Bui 
what  we  can  present  unto  you  is  this :  Arcadia,  of 
which  country  we  are,  is  but  a  little  way  hence;  and 
even  upon  the  next  confines  there  dweHeth  a  gentle^ 
man,  by  name  Kalander,  who  vouchsafeth  much 
favour  unto  us :  a  man,  who  for  his  hospitality  is  85 
mudi  haunted,  that  no  news  sdrs  but  comes  to  his 
ears ;  for  his  upright  dealing  so  beloved  of  his  neigh- 
bours, that  he  hath  many  c^er  ready  to  do  him  their 
utmost  service ;  and  by  the  great  good-will  our  prince 
bears  him,  may  soon  obtain  the  use  of  his  name  and 
credit,  which  hath  a  principal  sway  not  only  in  his 
own  Arcadia,  but  in  all  these  countries  of  PeLopon* 
nesus ;  and  (which  is  worth  all)  all  these  things  giy€ 
him  not  so  much  power,  as  his  nature  gives  him  will 
to  benefit :  so  that  it  seems,  no  music  is  so  sweet  to 
his  ear  as  deserved  thanks.  To  him  we  will  bring 
you,  and  there  you  may  recover  again  your  heaUht 
without  which  you  cannot  be  able  to  make  any  dill- 
gmt  search  for  your  friends;  and,  therefore,  you  must 
labour  £>r  it.  Besides,  we  are  sm^  the  comfort  of 
oourtesy,  and  ease  of  wise  counad,  shall  not  be 
wanting. 

*  Mufiidorus  (who^  beside  he  was  merely  unac* 
fuainted  in  the  country,  had  Ins  wits  astonished  with 
aonrow)  gave  easy  conant  to  that»  fiN>m  whidi  he 
saw  no  reason  to  disagree :  and  therefinre,  defirayi^g 
the  mariners  with  a  ring  bestowed  upon  thoiif  thqr 
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took  Acir  journey  together  tivoogfa  Lwonk;  Chioi 

wmd  SLicyliflB  hy  eoone  ctfiyiib^  his  diett  fiir  hSao^ 

Maadanm  oaif  baaing  m  Us  coimtoiaiioe  enideot 

wmAb  of  a  flommAd^  oubii^  Mpported  with  a  weak 

bo^   Whidi  thejr  perosiviagy  and  knowing  thai  tha 

nalenoe  of  aoRow  is  aot^  at  the  first»  to  be  strivea 

adtbal  (bang  Kke  a  mighty  beaat»  sooner  tamed  with 

fcBowiBg^  Aula  oreithiown  tgr  withstanding)  Aey 

gave  wray  uato  it  tar  that  day  and  the  next;  ncrer 

trauhl^iig  him  oHnat  with  asking  questions^  or  fintfin^ 

fioilt  withhis  mdanchdy,  but  rather  fitting  to  hisdo^ 

bar  dokseoos  discounes  of  their  own  and  other  folktf 

■aiafartinla    Which  flpeeAes,  though  they  had  not  a 

livdj  entcaace  to  his  senses  shnt  up  in  sorrow^  yet 

fika  one  halC^Mkleep  he  todc  hold  of  much  of  the 

natten  qpoken  unto  him,  so  as  a  man  may  say  ere 

aorrow  waa  aware,  they  made  his  thoughts  bear  awigf 

something  ebe  beside  his  own  sonrow;  which  wrought 

so  in  him,  that  at  length  he  grew  content  to  mark 

their  speeches,  then  to  manrel  at  such  wit  in  shq^^ 

herds,   after  to  Uke  their  company,  and  hstty^  to 

wadisafe  conference :  so  that  the  third  day  aftcf,  in 

the  time  that  the  momii^  did  strew  roses  and  violets 

in  the  heavenly  floor  against  the  connng  of  the  sun^ 

&e  nightingales  (striving  one  with  the  other,,  whidi^ 

could  in  most  dainty  variety  recount  their  wran^- 

eaused  sorrow)  made  them  put  off  their  sleeps  and 

Bsing  from  under  a  tree,  whidi  that  night  had  been 

their  pasiBon,  they  went  on  their  journey,  wUch  by 

and  by  wdoomed  Musidorus'  eyes  (wearied  vrith  the 

wasted  soil  of  Laconia)  with  ddightM  proqiects. 

There  were  MDs,  which  garnished  their  proud  heights 

with  statdy  trees;  humble  valleys,  whose  base  estate 

seemed  comfiyrted  with  the  refreshing  of  aihrer  rivers; 
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meadows,  eMnielled  with  all  sdrte  of  eTe^pIeaaiiig^ 
JkmeTB ;  thickets^  which  bdng  Imed  with  inort  plea* 
tant .  shade  were  witnessed  so  too,  by  the  cheerful 
disposition  of  many  well^tiined  birds ;  each  pasture 
stored  with  sheep  feeding  with  sober  securitjr,  while 
.the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  (Notary  craved  the 
idam's  comfort:  liere  a  shepherd's  boy  piping,  aa 
though  he  should  never  be  old ;  there  a  young  shep^ 
herdess  knitting,  and  withal  singing,  aiid  it  seemed 
that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her 
hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-muidc.  As  for  the 
hous^  o£  the  country  (for  many  houses  camie  under 
their  eye)  they  were  all  scattered,  no  two  being  one 
by  the  other,  and  yet  not  so  far  off  as  that  it  barred 
mutual  succour;  a*show,  as  it  were,  of  an  accom- 
pany able  solitariness,  and  of  a  civil  wiUness.  ^'Ipray 
you,"  said  Musidorus,  then  first  unsealing  his  long- 
silent  lips,  **  what  countries  be  these  we  pass  through^ 
which  are  so  divers  in  show,  the  one  wanting  no 
-store,  the  other  having  no  store  but  Of  want  ?  *' 

*  **  The  country,"answeredClaius, "  Where  you  were 
cast  ashore,  and  now  are  passed  through,  is  Xiacoma; 
not  so  poor  by  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  (though  nl 
itself  not  passing  fertile)  as  by  a  civil  war,  whidi 
Jbeing  these  two  years  within  the  bowels  of  that  estate^ 
between  the  gentlemen  and  the  peasants  (by  them 
named '  Helots')  hath  in  this  sort,  as  it  were,  disfigured 
the  face  of  nature,  and  made  it  so  inhospitable  as 
now  you  have  found  it :  the  towns,  neither  of  the 
one  side  nor  the  other,  wiUingly  opening  their  gates 
to  strangers,  nor  strangers  willingly  entering  for  fear 
of  being  mistaken. 

f  **  But  this  country,  where  now  you  set  your  foot, 
is  Arcadia:  and  even  hard  by  is*  the  house  of-  Kar 
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^bnder,  Whidier  we  lead  70U.  This  country  being 
4hm  decked  with  peace,  and  (the  child  of  peace)  good 
iiusbandry,  these  houses  you  see  so  scattered  are  of 
"Sien,  as  we  two  are,  that  live  upon  the  commodity 
of  their  sheep,  and  therefore  in  the  division  of  the 
Arcadian  estate  are  termed  shejdierds;  &  happy 
people,  wanting  little,  because  they  desire  not  much.^ 
**  What  cause  then,"  said  Musidorus,  **  made  you 
•venture  to  leave  this  sweet  Kfe,  and  put  yourself  in 
yonder  unpleasant  and  dangerous  realm?  ^  ^*  Guarded 
with  poverty,"  answered  Strephon,  *'  and  guided  with 
tove."  **  But  now,"  said  Claius,  "  since  it  hath  pleased 
you  to  ask  any  thing  of  us,  whose  baseness  is  such  as 
the  very  knowledge  is  darkness,  give  us  leave  to  know- 
something  of  you,  aad  of  the  young"  man  you  so 
much  lament,  that  at  least  we  may  be  the  better  in- 
structed to  inform  Kalander,  and  he  the  better  know 
how  to  proportion  his  entertainment.'*"  Musidorus 
Recording  to  the  agreement  between  Pjrrodes  and 
him  to  aher  then*  names)  answered,  that  *  he  called 
hknself  Palladius,  and  his  friend  Daiphantus ;  *  but 
**  till  I  have  him  again,''^  said  he,  *^  I  am  indeed  nothing, 
and  therefore  my  story  is  of  nothing :  his  entertain- 
oient  (since  so  good  a  man  he  is)  cannot  be  so  low,  as 
I  account  my  estate ;  and  in  sum,  the  sum  of  lill  his 
eourtesy  may  be  to  help  me  by  some  means  to  seek 
toy  friend.'' 

'  They  perceived  he  was  not  willing  to  open  him^ 
idf  fiffther,  and  therefore*  without  fiurther  question* 
ing  brought  him  to  the  house,  about  which  they 
might  dee  (with  fit  consideration  both  of  the  air,  the 
prospect,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground)  ^  such 
necessary  additions  to  a  great  house,  as  might  well 
Acnv  SLalander  knew  that  provirion  isthe  foundation 
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0f  hospitatitft  and  thrift  the  fiid  of 
The  house  itself  was  built  of  £Bdr  and  strong  staa^ 
not  affecting  so  much  any  extnuHrdinaiy  kind  of  fineh 
nessy  as  an  honourable. representing  of  a  firm  statefr 
ness.  The  Ughts,  doors,  and  stairs  rather  directed 
to  the  use  of  the  guest,  than  to  the  eye  of  the  artificer; 
and  yet  as  the  one  chiefly  heeded,  so  the  other  not 
B^lected:  each  phice  handsome  without  curioBity, 
and  homely  without  loathsomeness ;  not  so  dainty  as 
not  to  be  trod  on,  n(»r  yet  slubbered  iq»  with  good 
fellowship;  all  more  lasting  than  beautiful,  but  thttt 
the  ccmsideration  of  the  exceeding  lastingness  mada 
the  eye  believe  it  was  exceeding  beautifiiL  The  sepr 
yants  not  so  many  in  number,  as  deanly  in  appard^ 
and  serviceable  in  behaviour ;  testifying  even  in  their 
countenances,  that  their  master  took  as  well  care  to 
be  served,  as  of  them  that  did  serve;  •  •  •  • 
<  This  country  Arcadia,  among  all  the  provinces  of 
Gxeeoet  hath  ever  been  had  in  singular  reputation^ 
pertly  for  the  sweetness  of  the  air  imd  other  natural 
benefits,  but  principally  for  the  well«tempered  minds 
^of  the  peofie^  who  (finding  ttuit  the  shining  title  of 
gloxy,  so  much  affected  by  othor  nations,  doth  indeed 
h^p  little  to  the  happiness  of  life)  are  the  only 
people,,  which  as  by  their  justice  and  providence 
give  neithar  cause  nor  hope  to  their  ne^bours  to 
annoy  them,  so  are  they  not  stirred  with  fidse  Jkraise 
to  trouble  others^  quiet ;  thinking  it  a  smaU  reward 
for  the  wasting  of  their  own  fives  in  ravening,  that 
their  posterity  should  long  after  say  they  had  done 
ao.  Even  the  Muses  seem  to  ajnm)ve  their  good  de^ 
termination,  by  choosing  this  country  fixr  their  chief 
lepairing-place,  and  by  bestowing  their  perfectkms  so 
lar|^  hse,  that  the  very  she|dierds  have  their  fi» 
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€Mm  MmA  to  m  fa^fh  oonoeits,  as  tiie  kemed  €if  olhet 
Mriionft  aie  content  tioth  ta  lionow  their  names  and 
Imitate  th^' oammig. 

^  Here  dweUeth  and  reigneth  tkfe  prinoe^  whose 
{dctme  you  see,  bj  nume  BadiM ;  a  pmee  of  suffl* 
dent  Afll  to  govern  so  quiet  a  country,  where  tl^ 
giood  BBBids  of  the  fonner  prince^^  had  set  down  good 
hwB,  and  the  weH-bringmgi  up  eS  the  pe^de  doth 
serveas  a  moat  snive  bondto  hold  th«m.  But  to  be 
ptain  with  yo«»  he  exoels  n  no^ihig  so  nmoh  as  the 
flealous  love  of  his  people,  wherein  ha  dotii  not  only 
pass  siU  hia  own  fiovegeers,  but,  as  I  think,  aB  the 
prisicea  livHig.  Wheveof  the  cause  is,  that  though  he 
esBoeed  not  in  the  virtues  which  get  admbaHon,  as 
dspth  of  wisdom,  he%ht  of  courage,  sqmI  laageness  qf 
magvificenee;  yet  is  he  nataUe  in  those  which  stir 
affection,  as  truth  of  word,  medkness,  eouftesy,  meiv 
eifttbies%  and  libefality. 

^  He^  being  abeady  #eU  stricken  in  years,  married 
ayouqg  princess  named  Oynecia,  daughter  to  the 
King  of  Cyprus,  of  notable  beauty,  as  by  her  picture 
you  nee :  a  woman  of  great  wit,  and  in  truth  of  more 
pmedj  virtues  than  her  husband ;  of  most  unspotted 
diastity ;  but  of  sa  working  a  mind  and  so  vehement 
wfiata,  as  a  man  may  say,  it  l^as  happy  she  took  a 
good  course,, for  otherwise  it  would  have  been  terrible. 

^  Of  these  two  are  brought  into  the  world  two 
daughten,  so  beyond  measure  excellent  in  all  the 
^ifts  aUotted  to  reasonab^  creatures,  that  we  may 
think  they  were- bom  to  show,  that  Nature  is  no 
step^nother  to  that  sex,  how  much  soever  some  men 
(flharpwitted  only  in  evil  speaking)  have  sought  to 

disgaace  thenu  The  elder  is  named  Pamela  v  by  many 
V03U  li.  p 
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men  not  deemed  inferior  to  her  sister:  fbr  my  paort^ 
when  I  marked  them  both,  methought  there  was 
(if,  at  least,  such  perfections  may  recehre  the  word  of 
^  more')  more  sweetness  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty 
in  Pamela:  methought  love  played  in  Philodea's 
eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pamda's:  methought  Phi* 
lodea's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  persuaded  as 
all  hearts,  must  yield ;  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence, 
and  such  violence  as  no  heart  could  resist.  And  it 
seems,  that  such  proportion  is  between  their  minds : 
Fbilocbea  so  bashfiil,  as  though  her  excellences  had 
stolen  into.her  before  she  was  aware ;  so  humble,  that 
she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance ;  in  sum, 
such  pim^eeding  as  will  stir  hc^,  but  teach  hqie 
good  manners :  Pamela  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids 
not  pride  with  not  knowing  her  excellences,  but  by 
making  that  one  of  her  excdlences  to  be  void  of  pride; 
her  mother^s  wisdom,  greatness,  nobility,  but  (if  I 
can  guess  aright)  knit  with  a  more  constant  temper. 
Now  then,  our  Basilius  beiiig  so  publicly  happy,  aa 
tobeaprince;  and  so  happy  in  that  happiness,  as  to  be 
a  beloved  prince ;  and  so  in  his  private  [life]  blessedt 
as  to  have  so  excdlent  a  wife  and  so  over-exceUent 
children,  hath  of  late  taken  a  course,  which  yet 
makes  him  more  spoken  of  than  all  these  UessingB. 
For,  having  made  a  journey  to  Ddphi,  and  safely 
returned  within  short  space,  he  brake  up  his  court, 
and  retired  himself,  his  wife  and  children^  into  a  cer- 
tain forest  hereby,  which  he  called  *his  Desert;' 
wherein  (beside  a  house  appointed  for  staUes,  and 
lodgings  for  certain  persons  of  mean  calling,  who  do  all 
household-smices)  he  hath  builded  two  fine  lodges : 
in  the  one  of  them  himself  remains  with  his  younger 
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daughter  Pfa]]oclea»  which  was  the  cause  they  thuee 
were  matdied  together  in  this  picture,  without  having 
any  other  creature  living  in  that  lodge  with  hini« 

^  Which  though  it  be  strange^  yet  not  so  strai^ . 
as  the  course  he  hath  taken  with  the  pvincesil  Pameh^ 
wh<»n  he  hath  placed  in  the  dthelf  lodge  f  but  how, 
thmk  you^  accompanied  ?  IVuly  with  none  other  but 
one  Dametus»  the  most  arrant  doltish  clown,  that  I 
think  ever  was  without  the  privilege  of  a  bable,  with 
his  wife  Miso  and  daughter  M opsa,  in  whom  no 
wit  can  devise  any  thing  wherein  they  may  pLeaswre 
her,  but  to  exercise  her  patience  and  to  serve  for  a 
foil  of  her  perfections.  This  loutish  down  is  such, 
that  you  never  saw  so  ill-favoured  a  vi^r;  his 
behaviour  such,  that  he  is  beyond  the  degree  of*  ridi- 
culous'; and  for  his  apparel,  even  as  I  would  wish 
him :  Myso,  his  wife,  so  handsome  a  beldam,  that 
only  her  face  and  splayfoot  have  made  her  accused 
for  a  witch;  only  one  good  point  she  hath,  that,  she 
observes  decorum,  having  a  froward  mind  in  a 
wretdied  body*  Between  these  two  personages  (who 
dever  ieigreed  in  any  humour,  but  in  disagreeing)  is 
issued  forth  mistress  Mopsa,  a  fit  woman  to  par- 
tidpate  of  both  their  perfections :  but  because  a  plea- 
sant fellow  of  my  acquaintance  set  forth  her  jMnises 
in  verse,  I  will  only  repeat  them,  and  spare-  mine 
own  tongue,  since  she  goes  for  a  woman.  The  verses 
are  these,  which  I  have  so  often  caused  to  be  sung, 
that  I  have  them  without  book : 

<  What  length  of  verse  can  serve  brave  Mopsa's  good  to  show, 
When  virtue9  strange,  and  beauties  such  as  no  man  them  may 

know? 
Thus  shrewdly  burthen'd  then,  how  can  my  Muse  escape  ? 
The  gods  must  help,  and  precious  things  must  serve  to  show  her 

shape. 

t2 
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Like  gtestt  god  Saturn  fair»  and  Iflce  &ur  Venus  cIuMH ; 
As  smooth  as  Fan^  as  Juno  mild,  like  goddess  Iris  faced. 
With  Cupid  she  foresees,  and  goes  god  Vulcan's  pace ; 
Andy  for  a  taste  of  all  these  gifts,  she  steals  god  Momus'  grace. 

Her  for^iead  jacinth-like,  her  cheeks  of  opal  hne, 
Her  twinkling  efes  btdeck'd  with  pearl,  harl^asapphkehhie; 
Her  hair  like  cni^  stone;  her  mouth,  O  heaven^  wide! 
Her  skin  like  burnished  gold,  her  hands  like  silver  ore  untried: 

As  for  her  parts  unknown,  which  hidden  sure  are  best: 

Happy  he  they  which  will  believe,  and  never  seek  the  rest/* 


ELEGIACS. 

^  Dorsr«^— Fbrtune,  Nature,  Love,  long  have  contended  about 

me. 
Which  should  most  miseries  east  on  a  worm  that  I  am. 
Fortune  thus  gan  say,  *  Misery  and  misfortune  is  all  ene; 
And  of  misfortune,  Fortune  hath  only  the  gift. 
With  strong  foes  on  land,  on  sea  with  contrary  tempests, 
SdH  do  f  cross  this  wretch,  whatso  he  taketh  in  hand^* 

*  Tosh, tush,'  said  Nature,  *  this  is  all  but  a  trifle:  a  man's  self 
Gives  haps  or  mishaps,  even  as  he  ordereth  his  heart. 

But  so  his  humour  I  frame,  in  a  mould  of  choler  adusted. 

That  the  delights  of  life  shall  be  to  him  dolorous.' 

Love  smiled,  and  thus  sand;  ^  What  join'd  to  desire  is  unhappy? 

But,  if  he  Boagbt  do  desire,  what  can  Heraditus  ail? 

None  but  I  w4Nrk  by  desire:  by  desire  have  I  kindled  in  his  sool 

Infernal  agonies  into  a  beauty  divine: 

Where  thou,  poor  Nature,  lefl'st  all  thy  due  glory,  to  Fortune 

Her  virtue  is  sovereign.  Fortune  a  vassal  of  hers.' 

Nature  abash'd  went  back :  Fortune  blurii'd :  ytt  she  replied  thus : 

*  And  even  in  that  love  shall  I  reserve  him  a  spite.' 
Thus,  thus,  alas!  woeful  by  Nature,  uhiiappy  by  Fortune; 
But  most  wretched  I  am,  now  Xiove  awakes  my  desire." 


SAPPHICS. 

^  If  mine  eyes  can  speak  to  do  hearty  errand, 
Qr  inine  eye's  language  she  do  hap  to  judge  of. 
So  that  eye's  message  be  of  her  received, 

Hope,  we  do  live  yet. 

♦  See  Johnson's  *  Lyce.' 
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fiot  if  eyes  fail  then  when  Inost  do  need  them^ 
Or  if  eye's  lan^age  be  not  unto  her  known, 
So  tfaateye!fl  message  do  return  rqect^ 

Hope,  we  do  both  die. 

Yetdyii^  anddeady  do  we  siag  her  honour: 
So  becomes  our  tomb  monument  of  her  praise ; 
So  becomes  our  loss  the  triumph  of  her  gaii»;  - 

Hers  be  the  glory. 

If  the  spheres  senseless  do  yet  hold  a  music. 

If  the  swan's  sweet  voice  be  not  heard  but  at  death. 

If  the  mute  timber,  when  it  hath  the  life  lost, 

Yieldeth  a  lute's  tune : 

Are  then  hunian  Uvts  prifilq^ed  so  meanly^ 
As  that  hateful  death  can  abridge  them  of  power 
With  the  vow  of  truth  to  fecord  to  all  worlds. 

That  we  be  her  spoOs  ? 

Thus  not  aiding  finds  the  4u#  pruiio  of  k^vftm^i 
Fleshly  vail  consumes ;  but  a  soul  hath  his  life. 
Which  is  held  in  love;  love  it  is,  that  Imtk  joui'd 

Life  to  this  PUT  soul* 

But  if  eyes  can  speak  to  do  hearty  errapd. 

Or  mine  eye's  language  she  doth  hap  to  judge  of. 

So  that  eye'a  message  be  of  her  received, 

Hope,  we  do  live  yet 


**  Virtue,  beauty,  and  speech,  did  strike,  wound,  chanOf 
My  heart,  eyes,  ears,  with  wonder,  love^  delight: 

I  •  3  1  •  3 

first,  second^  last,  did  bind,  enforce,  and  arm, 

19^  1  «  3 

His  works,  shows,  suits,  with  wit,  grace,  aii4  vow's  might* 

I  «  3  I  «  t 

Thus  honour^  liking,  trust,  much,  far,  and<deep, 

1  «  3  18  3 

Held,  piereed,  possessed,  my  judgement,  atnae,  and  will ; 

>  •  •  •      .       '         »   '     » 

T31  wrong,  contempt,  deceit,  did  grow,  steal,  creep> 

I  t  ^  19  3 

Bonds,  fiivaiir«  mth,  to  break,  defile,  mdlulL 
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Then  grief,  unkindnesi,  prirf,  toik,  kindled,  wroJ!igfat 
•WeU-grounded,  noble,  due,  spite,  rage,  dia^ : 

But  ab,  alas !  (in  nun)  my  mmd,  si^t,  thought. 
Doth  him,  hia  face,  hit  words,  leave,  ahiio,  reanin  5 

For  no  thing,  time,  nor  place,  can  loose,  quench,  ease, 
Mine  own,  embraced,  sought,  knot,  fee,  disease.'* 


As  somewhat  less  quaint   in    their  copiposition, 
two  additional  specimens  are  subjoined 

^  The  loye,  which  is  imprinted  in  mj  soul. 
With  beauty's  seal  and  virtue  fail 
With  inward  cries  puts  up  a  bitter  roll 
Of  hu^  oomplamts,  diat  now  it  is  despised. 

Thus  then  the  more  I  love,  the  wrong  the  more 
Monstrous  iqipears ;  long  truth  received  late. 

Wrong  stirs  remorsed  grief,  grieTs  deadly  sore 
Unkindness  breeds,  unkindness  fostereth  hate. 

B^t  ah!  the  more  I  hate,  the  more  I  think 
Whom  I  do  hate ;  the  more  I  thinly  on  hhn. 

The  more  his  matchless  gifts  do  deeply  sinl( 
Into  my  breast,  and  loves  renewed  swim. 

What  medicine  then  can  such  disease  remove. 
Where  loye  draws  hate,  and  hate  engendereth  love  ?»* 


f*  As  I  my  littie  flock  on  Ister  bank 

(A  little  flock;  but  well  my  pipe  they  couth) 
Did  piping  lead,  the  sun  already  sank 
Beyond  our  world,  and  ere  I  got  my  booth. 
Each  thing  with  mantle  black  the  night  doth  scoth 
Saving  the  glow-worm,  which  would  courteous  be 
Of  that  small  light  oft  watching  shepherds  sef . 
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The  weltin  had  fiill  niggardly  endoeed 
In  colfer  of  dim  douds  hif  silyer  groats, 

Tcleped  stars ;  each  thing  to  rest  disposed. 
The  caves  were  full,  the  mountains  void  of  goats, 
The  birds'  eyes  dosed,  dosed  their  chirping  notes. 

▲1  for  the  nightingale,  *  woodnniisic's  king. 

It  August  was,  he  deigo*d  not  then  to  sing. 


Amid  my  sheep,  though  I  saw  nought  to  fear. 
Yet  for  I  nothing  saw,.I  feared  sore; 

Then  found  I  which  thing  is  a  charge  to  bear: 
As  for  my  sheep,  I  dreaded  micUb  more 
Than  ever  for  myself,  since  I  was  bore. 

I  sat  me  down,  for  see  to  go  ne  could. 

And  sang  unto  my  sheep  lest  stray  they  should* 

The  song  I  sang  oMLangaet  had  me  taught, 
Languet,  the  shepherd  best  swift  Ister  knew. 

For  derkly  reed  and  hating  what  is  nought} 
For  fiuthful  heart,  dean  hands,  and  mouth  as  true; 
With  his  sweet  skill  my  skill-less  youth  he  drew. 

To  have  a  feeling  taste  of  Him  that  sits 

Beyond  the  heaven,  far  more  beyond  our  wits. 

He  said,  *  The  music  best  thilk  powers  pleased, 
<  Has  jump  concord  between  our  wit  and  wfll; 

<  Where  highest  notes  to  godliness  are  raised, 
*  And  lowest  sink  not  down  to  jot  of  ill : ' 
With  dd  true  tales  he  wont  mine  ears  to  fill, 

*  How  shqpherds  did  of  yore,  how  now  they  thrive. 

Spoiling  their  flock,  or  while  'twixt  thepi  they  strive.* 

He  liked  me,  but  pitied  lustful  youthi 
His  good  strong  staff  my  slippeiy  years  upboif^ 

He  still  hoped  well,  because  I  loved  truth ; 
Tfll  forced  to  part,  with  heart  and  eyes  even  sore 
To  worthy  Coiydon  he  gave  me  o*er : 

But  thus  in  oak's  true  shade  recounted  be. 

Which  now  in  nightfs  deep  shade  sheep  heard  of  me.** 
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X  HIS  nobleman  was  the  fifth  s(xi  of  ihe  Duke  of 
Northumlieriaiidyf  bjr  Jaoe,  daughter  and  hdress  of 
Sir  Edi^ard  GkdUbrd.  Hie  is  disposed  to  have  heea 
bom  in  the  year  15S^.  Of  his  education  little  is 
known.  He  was  knighted  when  young;,  and  inade 
Gentleman  of  the  Bed^duunber  to  Edwaid  VI*  In 
1550  he  married  Amy,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bo^j^art,  when  as  a  compliment  to  his  father  the 
King  attended  his.  nuptials;  and  it  is  remaikable, 
that  from  early  youth  to  has  latest  day  hb  was  a 
successfol  oomiaMr.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward, 
he  engag^  with  his  fiatfaer  in  support  of  lady  Jane 
Grey^s  title  to  the  crown,  and  accompanied  him  on 
his  expedition  inta  Notofiilk;  but  vtpaa  tht  Dtike's 
being  art^esMA  st  Cambridge,  hk  Mrrendered  himself 

*  AuTRORiTiKS.  Camden's  Annabf  Birch's  Lffe  ^  Queen 
EUzabethf  Dugdale'«  AsUiquiiies  of  WarusickMre^  FsUer's 
Worikies  ef  Surrey^  Melvfl'fi.itf^mtom^  and  Hakluyfs  CofleC" 
tion  of  Voyages^  ^c.  •of  the  English  Nation, 

t  See  his  Life,  L  239. 
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sfc  Matfs  tnoj^  wd  after  lying  fer  some  months 
in  tte  Towar,  was  anra%xied  tait  high  treason* 
ind  adjudged  to  be  fanged,  drttwn,  and  quartered^ 
The  lords  haire?er  interceding  for  him  with  the 
Que^i^  she  restored  him  and  all  his  brothers  (esccept 
Iiflrd<3iifldfi)ni)  in  bhMMi»  roceired  hfan  into  favour»  and 
node  faim  Master  of  the  Ordnance  at  tlie  siege  of  St 
Qaintm  in  1557. 

When  Sizabetti  ascended  the  thrcme^  as  she  was 
apt  to  consult  her  eye  reitfier  than  her  understand* 
ing  in  the  choice  of  her  £EiTOurites»  she  advanced 
Mm  tD  one  of  the  h^hesl  posts  of  honour  near  her 
feaan,  apfxundng  hun  her  Master  of  the  Horse ; 
and  sudi  was  the  influence  of  his  insinuating  arts  and 
auBanees,  tiutt  in  tbe  seoMd  year  of  her  reign,  she 
cpnfeiTed  upon  Ubm  the  d%nity  ^  Priyy-Coundllor, 
and  honoaond  him  with  the  Order  of  the  (carter. 
AiiDiit  the  same  time,  Iflcewise,  he  was  chosen  High 
Stewud  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  So  many 
oQflporate  officnS)  indeed,  were  conferred  upon  him 
thffOugfafCMft  tlie  kmgdom,  that  his  interest  became 
nniversaihp'  pieddndnant;  and  the  common  peo|^, 
to  express  their  sense  of  and  importance  in  the  body 
pditic,  emphatically  denominated  him  '  the  lieart  of 
tiK  court' 

Encouraged  by  Oiese  fttvours,  he  conceived  the 
criniinl  project  of  getting  rid  of  Ms  wife,  with 
the  sfni^:atne  hope  of  rendering  himself  personally 
agreeahie  to  her  Miyesty.  The  kdy  was  accordingly 
sent  to  die  hause  of  one  of  his  dependents  in  the 
country,  where,  it  is  said,  he  first  attempted  to 
have  her  taken  c^  by  poison :  but,  failing  in  that 
design,  he  caused  her  to.  be  thrown  down  firom 
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Robert  Dudley  only  as  second  Elisabeth,  taking 
fire  at  this,  vowed  die  would  make  him  a  far  greater 
eaii  than  Bedford,  and  desired  the  embassador  to 
stay  till  he  should  see  him  created  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Baron  Denbigh,  which  was  accordingly  done  at 
Westminster  September  29,  1564,  the  Queen  her>- 
•sdf  assisting  at  the  ceremony,  and  hdping  to  put  on 
S(»ne  of  his  robes.  Not  long  afterward,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Sir  John  Mason,  he  was  elected  Chan- 
^dlor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Hie  Earl,  however,  seemed  now  rather  to  decline 
the  mati^,  than  to  desire  it ;  excused  himself  to  the 
Scottish  embassador  from  having  ever  entertained  so 
proud  a  pretension,  avowed  his  sense  of  his  own 
unwortfainess,  and  entreated  her  Majesty  would  not 
impute  to  him  a  matter,  which  the  malice  of  Jds 
enemies  had  devised  for  his  destruction.  Within 
a  few  days  afterward.  Sir  James  Mdvil  obtained 
liis  despatch,  witii  a  more  ample  dedaration 
of  the  Queen's  mind,  upon  the  subject  of  his  em- 
bassy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Earii  of  Ldcester,  the  better 
to  recommend  himself  at  court,  by  showing  Us 
zeal  in  the  service  of  his  Sovereign,  accused  Sfa* 
NicholM  Bacon  to  her  of  having  intermeddled  in 
the  affair  of  the  sucoessicm,  and  assisted  in  the  pslv 
lication  of  a  book  against  the  title  of  the  Queen  cf 
Scots.  Upon  this,  her  Majesty  was  highlf  oiiended; 
the  author,  one  Hales,  was  taken  up  and  imprisoned; 
and  Bacon  himself  would  infidlibly  hzre  lost  Us 
office,  if  Leicester  could  ha?e  persuaded  Sir  Antony 
Brown  to  accept  it. 

In  the  November  foHowing,  the  Eari  a£  Bedfond 
and  Mr.  Randolph  on  one  part,  and  the  Earl  of 
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Mvatnj  mod  Secretary  liddington  on  the  other,  met 
near  JBerwick  to  txeat  ctf  the  'marriage,  but  with 
tenderer  and  less  earnest  ofTers  on  the  English  side 
thanwaaeKpedaL  The  Earl  of  Leicester's  beha;viour 
had  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  she  seemed  so  far  to  approve  of  the 
matcfa^  that  EKsabeth  b^pBti  to  fear  it  m^t  take 
eflfact  Under  these  appreheiisioiis,  and  at  the  soli- 
citation of  Secretary  Cedl,  she  permitted  Lord 
Daniley  to  take  a  jomney  into  Scotland,  with  the 
hope  that  his  presence  might  work  some  change  in 
Mary's  inclinations ;  and  her  project  had  the  antici- 
pated success.  Mary  soon  afterward  married  that 
nobleman,  who  was,  in  consequence,  publidy  pro- 
chdmed  King,  and  associated  with  her  in  the  govern- 
ment of  her  realm. 

In  1565,  ap{dication  was  again  made  to  £3i2Sabeth 
to  think  seriously  of  marriage,  as  a  mean  to  discourage 
the  Scottish  party  in  England,  and  to  strengthen 
the  general  interest  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  proposed  his  brother  the  Arch- 
duke Charies,  with  very  honourable  conditions.  The 
Earl  of  Sussex  warmly  favoured  the  match ;  but 
Leicester,  presumiog  upon  his  interest  with  her 
Majesty,  exerted  himself  to  prevent  it.  This  oppo- 
sition was  ill  digested  by  Sussex,  who  was  of  a  high 
spirit,  and  an  honourable  lineage.  The  professed 
enmity,  to  which  their  struggle  gave  birth,  divided 
the  court ;  and,  whenever  the  two  Earis  went  abroad, 
they  were  attended  with  a  retinue  of  armed  fol- 
lowers: so  that  Elizabeth  herself  was,  at  last,  obliged 
to  interpose  her  authority  to  make  up  the  breach. 
Sussex,  however,  continued  his  aversion  till  his  death, 
and  in  his  last  sickness  is  said  to  have  addressed  his 
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friends  to  the  Mowing  purport:  *^  I  am  now  passing 
into  another  world,  and  must  kave  jou  to  your  for* 
tunes,  and  to  the  Queen's  grace  and  goodness ;  but 
beware  of  the  gypsy  (meaning  Leicester)  for  he  will 
be  too  hard  for  you  all;  you  faiow  not  the  beast,  so 
well  as  I  do.**  * 

At  this  sera,  the  University  of  Oxford  was  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition:  it's  discipline  had  been 
long  neglected,  and  it's  learning  was  in  a  state  of 
almost  total  decay,  f    Leicester,  it's  new  Chancellor,' 

*  The  ground  of  this  quarrel,  however,  is  more  fuUj  ex- 
plained in  Burghley's  Papers,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the 
Queen  permitted  it  to  be  debated  in  council,  *  Whether  she  should 
marry  the  Archduke,  or  Leicester  ?'  Sussex  and  his  friends  drew 
up  the  reasons,  why  she  should  not  marry  I^eicester.  And  from 
this  measure  we  may  judge  of  her  object,  in  wishing  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  Scottish  court  to  the  proposed  match  between 
Mary  and  Leicester ;  which  was,  that  it  might  not  appear  dero- 
gatory to  herself  to  marry  him,  after  another  Queen  had  agreed 
to  accept  his  hand :  but  her  council  prudently  overruled  her 
inclinations. 

f  The  whole  University,  indeed,  could  furnish  only  three 
preachers ;  and  the  audience  was,  of  course,  frequently  put  off 
with  very  lame  performances.  To  give  the  reader  an  instance : 
the  congregation  being  one  Sunday  destitute  of  a  preacher, 
Tavemer  of  Woodeaton,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  entered 
St.  Mary's  with  his  sword  by  his  side  and  his  gold  diain  about 
his  neck,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  harangued  the  scholars  in 
the  following  strain :  **  Arriving  at  the  mount  of  St  Mary's  in 
the  stony  stage,  where  I  now  stand,  I  have  brought  you  some 
fine  biscuits  baked  in  the  oven  of  charity,  carefully  conserved 
for  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the  sparrows  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  sweet  swallows  of  salvation."  This  Tavemer,  it  seems, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Cardinal's  College,  was  an  InoeptOT 
in  Arts,  and  in  deacon's  orders,  and  a  person  at  that  time  in 
high  esteem  for  his  learning  in  the  University ;  so  that  from  this 
specimen  it  may  be  inferred,  to  how  low  a  character  their  studies 
were  reduced. 
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laboured  b^  all  possihle  means  to  introduce  into  it 
inqvoFements  in  Uteratuie,  recommended  in  lug 
letters  the  interests  of  religion  and  science,  and 
jHressed  upon  it's  members  a  more  close  observance  of 
their  duty.  This  application  was  not  without  it'i 
^fect :  provision  was  immediately  made  for  reforming 
abvaes  in  graces  and  diqiensations,  lectures  and  puUic 
exercises  were  enforced  b j  statute,  and  academical 
habits  were  brought  under  regulation ;  the  Earl  con- 
tinuing to  patronise  and  regulate  their  proceedings 
upon  every  occasion. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1566,  Monsieur  Ram- 
boiullet  was  sent  to  England  by  Charles  IX.  King 
of  France  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  to  be 
conferred  upon  two  English  noblemen,  whom  her 
Miyesty  should  sdect  for  that  honour.  She  made 
ciunceof  the  Dukeof  Norfolk,  andthe  Earl  of  Leicester; 
the  one  distinguished  by  his  high  birth,  and  the  other 
by  her  royal  fitvour.  The  investiture  took  place,  in  the 
royal  chapel  at  Whitehall,  with  extraordinary  solem- 
nity; no  Englishman  having  ever  before  been  ad- 
mitted into  this,  order,  except  Henry  VIIL,  Edward 
VI.,  and  Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

This  summer,  the  Queen  made  her  first  progress 
into  the  country  (a  laudable  measure,  which. she  sub- 
sequently often  repeated  during  the  remainder  of  her 
rogn)  and,  on  her  return,  she  visited  Oxford.  Upon 
this  occasion  she  was  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who  in  a  previous  communication  to  the 
University,  had  desired  them  to  make  an  honourable 
provision  for  her  Majesty's  reception.* 

*  On  the  Ihirty^fint  of  August,  as  her  Majesty  approached, 
she  was  met  at  Wolvercote  (where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni« 
venity  begins)  by  the  Chancellor,  four  Doctors,  and  the  Vice- 
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Upon  her  ittum  to  Londom  the  parikmcht  sceimd 
reoolTed  to  inairt  upom  her  inmedkjte  maniage,  or 

Chancellor  in  their  scarlet  rpbes  and  hoods,  aod  by  «igbt 
Masters  of  Arts,  who  were  Heads  of  Colleges  or  Halls.  Th^ 
Chancellor  then  delivered  to  her  the  staffs  of  the  three  superior 
beadles,  and  having  received  then  back,  and  replaced  them  id 
the  hands  of  their  respective  eSeers,  the  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  made  an  elegant  speech  Co  her  Miyesty  wpen  the  eeoa» 
sioo.  She  then  held  out  her  band  to  the  Orator  and  the  Ooetorib 
and  as  Dr.  Humphreys  drew  near  to  ki$s  it,  ''  Mr,  Doctor," 
she  said,  smiling,  ^'tfaat  loose  gown  becomes  you  mighty  well;  I 
wonder  your  notions  should  be  so  narrow/*  This  Humphreys^ 
though  R^us  Professor  of  Divinity,  was,  i^  eeems,  at  the  head 
of  the  Puritan  party,  and  had  opposed  the  ecclesiastical  habite 
with  great  vehemence. 

On  entering  the  town,  she  found  the  streets  lined  with  scholars 
from  Becardo  to  Quatervois,  who  as  she  passed  along  fell  down 
iqpon  their  knees,  and  widi  one  voice  cried  ont,  **  Long  live 
the  Queen  I**  At  Quatervois  the  Greek  Professor  addressed  hex 
Majesty  in  a  Greek  oration,  and  the  Queen  in  an  answer  deli- 
vered, in  the  same  language  commended  his  performance. 
Thence  she  was  conveyed  with  the  like  pomp  to  Christ  Church, 
where  she  was  received  by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  the  PubUe  Oratprt 
who  in  the  name  of  the  Univetsily  coegfilulifted  lier  upoii  her 
errival  among  them. 

For  seven  days  together  she  was  magnificently  entertained 
and  expressed  an  extreme  delight  in  the  lectures,  dispu- 
tations, public  exercises,  and  shows;  at  all  of  which  she 
oonatandy  attended.  On  the  si&di  dqr,  she  dedarnd  her  aatiSd* 
Auction  in  a  Latin  speech,  and  assured  them  of  her  &voar  and 
protection.  The  day  following  she  took  her  leave,  and  was 
conducted  by  the  Heads  as  far  as  Shotover  Hill,  when  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  gave  her  notice,  that  they  had  accompanied  her  to 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Roger  Marbeck  then  made 
en  oration  io  her  Miyesty,  and  having  st^sed  the  diffieulties 
under  which  learning  had  formerly  laboured,  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged it's  recent  encouragements,  and  the  prospect  of  it's 
fSrisinif,  under  her  Majesty's  most  gracious  administration,  to  a 
superior  degree  of  splendor.  The  Queen  returned  him  a  very 
Avourahle  answer,  and  casting  her  eyes  back  upon  Oxford  with 
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tiie  dtidamtion  of  a  succedscMr.  The  Earl  of  Lei- 
cefltff  hui  earaestfy  supported  the  tHle  c^the  Queen 
nf  Sodts ;  but»  not  meeting  with  the  Access  whidi  he 
desired,  he  intended  that  a  husband  ought  to  be 
imposed  iqpon  Elizabeth,  or  that  a  successor  should 
even  agamst  her  incfimrtiem  be  aj^^ekited  by  par-* 
Kment  In  this,  he  was  joined  openfy  by  the 
Eail  of  Pembroke,  and  prirately  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  Queen,  UgMy  incensed  at  thefr  be- 
haviour,  for  some  time  prdh3>ited  them  sH  ae« 
tesi»  to  her  person:  it  was  not  long,  however, 
before  lliey  mkfOoSMe^  and  obtained  her  Majesty^s 
ptfdoft. 

During  his  fisgrace,  LekesCer  is  suspected  of 
having  entered  into  a  traitorous  correspondence  with 
<he  Irish,  who  had  ilbont  this  periodbroken  out  into 
open  ret)ellk>n.  Letters  Scorn  him;  indeed,  are  said 
to  hare  beto  found  upon  a  distihguished  insurgent, 
Who  was  kiOed  in  battle;  but,  before  the  chai^ 
could  b^  legidarly  framed  into  orticle^^  he  was  by 
lib  reconcffiatiott  with  the  Queen  placed  completely 
4fcoye  Ws  tetbcYh 

The  nesi^t  year,  Coatit  Scdtberg  was  desp^ched 
into  Fi^^Md  by  the  Emperor,  to  revive  the  treaty 
of  marriage  between  ^e  Archduke  Cfaaries  and 
Jffizabeth.  Dadfcy;  how^fver,  continued  to  throw 
ev«y  dbstade  in  ifS*  Way,  by  laying  before  her  the* 
inconvenienced  ^fhich  would  necessarily  arise  from  a 

lApossibk  mariu  of  tenderness  sndaflbctiOD,  bade  him  farewel?. 
Her  Majesty's  conntenance  (it  may  here  be  observed)  and  the 
fitri  of  Leiceafter^  imllaencev  bad  soch  an  effi^t  upon  this 
iwiiaid  bo%,  this  wkliia  a  hw  years  Oxford  produced  more 
eoriiMnt  mon  in  everjr  kttichef  seience,  fhaait  had  done  in  any 
preceding  age» 

VOL.  IL  G 
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foreign  match  :*  and  the  Archduke,  not  long  after^ 
ward,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bayaiia.  » 

In  1568,  the  Queen  of  Scots  made  her  escape 
into  England;  and  Leicester  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued strongly  attached  to  her  interest.  He  is  even 
said  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Secre- 
tary Cecil,  because  he  suspected  him  of  favouring 
the  succession  of  the  house  of  Suffolk. 

Mary  was,  at  this  period,  again  a  widow.  Her 
second  husband.  Lord  Damley,  had  been  first  assas- 
sinated, as  it  is  conjectured,  and  subsequently  blown 
up  by  gunpowder  with  aU  his  attendants  kk  1566 : 
Bothwell,  her  favourite,  had  been  tried  for  the 
murth^,  and  by  her  influence  acquitted ;  and,  that 
no  room  might  be  left  to  doubt  his  guilt,  he  shortly 
afterward  received  her  hand  in  marriagp.  Upon 
which,  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  other  lords  raised 
an  army'against  her,  took  her  prisoner,  and  obliged 
her  to  resign  her  crown  to  her  son,  an  infant  of  thir- 
teen months  old,  who  was  immediately  crowned 
with  the  title  of  James  YI.  Murray  was  appointed 
Regent:  Bothwell  fled  to  Denmark,  and  died  in 
obscurity ;  and  Mary  took  refuge  in  England. 

Here  Leicester  projected  a  new  plan  for  her  resto- 
ration, by  suggesting  a  marriage  between  her  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  took  upon  himself  to  open 
the  matter  to  the  Duke,  extenuated  the  crimes  laid 
to  her  charge,  wrote  letters  to  her  in  commendation 
of  her  projected  husband,  and  even  drew  up  certain 
articles   engaging,   on  her  acceptance  of   the  pro- 

*  The  difficulties  iodeed,  with  respect  to  reUgic  o,  might 
have  been  considered  as  a  sufBcient  bar,  had  no.  other  impe-^ 
diment  stood  in  the  way,  to  the  success  of  all  such  aego^ 
ciations. 
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posed  o(mditions»  to  procure  for  her  the  present 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  of 
England  in  reversion. 

He  was  now  aoly  waiting  for  a  convenient  o^pat- 
tunity  of  laying  the  design  before  Elizabeth,  when 
Murray  sent  secret  advice  to  her  Miyesty  of  the 
whole  transaction,  diarging  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
with  having  engaged  in  private  practices  to  secure  to 
himself  the  two.  crowns.  This  all^ation,  supported 
hy  drcumatantial  evidence,  raised  the  Queen's  jear 
lofosy  to  a  high  degree;  upon  which,  Norfolk  an- 
xiously pressed  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  impart  the 
project  to  his  royal  mistress  without  delay.  But 
Leicester  put  it  off  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length 
&llilig  sick  at  Titchfield,  or  at  least  pretending  sick- 
ness, and  being  there  visited  by  Elizabeth,  he  de- 
daced  the  whole  matter  to  her  with  sighs  and  tears: 
and  not  long  afterward,  when  Norfolk  and  the  other 
lords  were  taken  into  custody,  he  gave  such  an  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings  before  the  council,  that  he 
easily  obtained  her  Miyesty's  pardon. 

hk  1571  died,  in  a  strange  manner,  Sir  Nicholas 
Thfogmorton,*  who,  after  having  headed  Leicester's 
party  against  Secretary  Cecil,  had  lately  gone  over  to 
the  opposite  faction.     Being  ut  Leicester's  house  at 


.1^ 

*  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  descended  from  ^  ancient 
fiuoily  iQ  Warwickshire,  and  educated  abroad.  From  early 
youth  he  had  nanifested  an  inclination  for  political  studies,,  and 
befpre  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  -he  was  esteemed  an  accom- 
pliihed  courtier.  His  knowledge  of  the  true  interests  of  his 
country  led  him  to  oppose,  in  parliament,  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Sfary  with  Philip  of  Spain ;  and  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
cwofe  engaged  him  in  secrat  measures  for  the  support  of  Wyat's 
rebellion.  Upon  thi^  he  was  indicted  for  high  treason :  but  he 
pleaded  his  own  cause,  with  so  much  ability,  that  neither  the 
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sapper,  he  was  videntijr  seieed  with  an  imposthumi^ 
tion  ia  hk  lungs,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  poison.  It  is  said  that,  on  his 
thanging  ades,  Leicester  was  apjnrehensive  he  might 
make  a  dudosure  of  some  of  his  intrigues.*  The 
day  before  his  death,  he  attributed  his  distra^ia* 
to  a  sallad  whiefa  he  ate  at  the  EarFs,  and  broke 
out  into  bitter  iniFectives  against  his  cruelty.  Tlie 
Earl,  however,  made  a  solemn  show  cS  lamentaition 
over  him,  and  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
thus  expressed  himsdf ;  ^  We  hare  lost  on  Monday 

strength  of  tbe  evidenbt,  nor*the  nfloeiioe  of  the  ministry,  ooold 
prevail  lyaiosl  him.  The  jaiy  however,  who  WTqttitted  him, 
were  prosecutefl  for  their  verdict  by  the  Attorney-General  io 
th^  Star-Chamber. 

Elisabeth,  a  ready  discerner  of  merit,  called  him  to  comt 
in  Hw  first  year  of  her  veiga,  and  ea4)loyiog  hit.tabDta  ia 
tto  depwrtpient  in  wbieb  she  knew  he  chiefly  exeeiled,  sent  fai« 
upon  vacioiis  special  embassies  to  France  and  Scotland;  his 
k^owle^ge  of  the  political  state  of  Europe,  and  of  men  and 
manners,  having  acquired  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  ablest  negociaton  of  Ilia  dnie.  But  the  same  trients,  under 
tbe  influence  of  ambition,  carrying  him  deep  into  Qourt-iu' 
tnguea  at  home,  made  him  sacrifice  his  honour  to  support  his 
interest  with  the  reigning  favourite*  Becoming  a  partisan  io 
Leicester's  faction,  he  involved  himself  in  many  troubles  upon 
his  account;  particularly  in  1569,  when  that  nobleman  em« 
%raced  the  proposal  made  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
of  marrying  the  Queen  of  Seels  to  the  Duke  of  Korfblk. 
Thrbgmorton,  upon  Leicester's  confession  of  the  project,  dis* 
covering  from  this  instance  of  perfidy  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
principal's  character,  went  over  to  CeoiPs  interest,  and,  it  is 
fanagined,  betrayed  to  him  some  troportant  secrets. 

*  He  likewise  bore  Mm  a  secret  grudge  fbr  an  account  sent 
by  him  to  ElisabeUi,  while  he  was  her  embassador  in  France,  of 
fk  whisper  circulated  at  the  Duke  of  MeBtmofencPs  taUe,  fSM 
'  her  Majesty  was  about  to  marry  her  horse-keeper ; '  meaning 
Leicesleri  bar  Master  of  the  Hone. 
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our  good  fi!3eiid  Sir  NicllQl#s  Tfaregnwrtan^  wlie  die4 
in  mj  hxmae,  bai|^  there  taken  suddenly  i^  great 
ettreaAlj  on  Tuesday  be&K.  His  lu^ga  weve 
perished*  bilt  a  sudden  cdd  be  had  taken  was  thi; 
of  his  ^leedf  death.  God  hath  his  soul;,  aiid 
friends^  gsent  loss  «f  his  body.'' 

About  tUstima,  a  inaniage  was  propose^  between 
PiafaeCh and thfe  Duke  of  Ai^;  upan  whMii Qocai* 
sion^  Loeestar  is  said  to  havo  laid  aside  his  pwrtfepA^ 
akms,  aadto  hi¥^  fi^warded  the  negecdatiai^  with 
conaideiable  aeaL  But  this  is  not  very  jprobablei  audi 
it  appears,  that  whet  the  Duke  o|  Anjou  i|isi8tQ4 
apoa  a  toleraiaon  in  the  ^ecciie  gf  )w  own  rdifioi^ 
her  Majesty  afasohitdiy  refuaed  to  comply. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  any  farther  attemp(;£i  ii| 
fiatfoinr  of  the  ia^firisoned  H9ty%  a  hiw  irm  W9l 
enaeted^  proUbifefaig^  «idar  a  ms^r^m  pesatlgrs  the  d^•» 
daring  of  any  person  whatotef  er  to  be  heir  or  suoi 
oesBw  of  the  Qneetl,  exeept  it  wera  the  naMral 
ksue  of  her  bady«  This  eapres8i0n»  unusual  m  stai 
tutea  of  this  kind#  as  the  term  ^  natural'  wait  ovdif 
narily  applied  by  the  Uwyers  to  daUran  beam  out  of 
wedkM^,  gave  great  oocaskii  to  ceuure;  and  loud 
damours  were  raised  agahoist  Leioestar,  as  if,  by  in* 
sevtiqg  this  dauas,  he  had  dasigied  to  invdve  thei 
reidm  in  fiacsh  dfeptttes.  It  was  wg^  that  no  pos« 
sflble  reason  could  be  imagined*  why  the  common 
form  of  *  lawfid*  should  be  dianged  to  that  of 
•  natural'  iasue^  unlesa  with  a  view  ef  reflecting  upOQ 
tiie  honour  of  her  Mi^^y,  and  of  obtruding  Imxh 
after  under  that  designation  same  bastard  soo  of  bif 
own. 

iVom  tbis  time,  it  appears,  Leicester  yf^s  uni:< 
versally  and  justly  detested :  his  pride  and  venajity 
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had  offended  all  the  principal  officers  of  state,  as  his 
other  crimes  had  drawn  down  upon  him 'the  odimn  of 
the  people.  He  had  openly  quarrelled  with  Arch- 
bishop  Parker  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  because' they 
had  refused  a  dispensation  for  holding  a  valuable  bene- 
fice to  a  child^  whose  father  had  bribed  him  to  obtain 
this  favour.  He  had  likewise  claimed  or  received  pri- 
vate gifts  on  the  disposal  of  bishoprics,  beside  many 
lucrative  grants  firom  the  crown.  In  consequence  of 
his  favour  with  the  Queen,  he  carried  his  insolence  to 
other  courtiers  so  high,  as  even  in  the  presence  to 
treat  them  with  the  utmost  indignity.  At  length 
a  privy-councillor,  unable  to  contain  his  resentment 
at  such  usage,  struck  him ;  upon  which  the  Queen 
told  him,  'he  had  forfeited  his  hand:'  but  the  gentle- 
man, with  noble  intrepidity,  entreated  her  Majesty 
to  '  suspend  this  judgement,  till  the  traitor  who  better 
deserved  it  had  lost  his  head.' 

The  year  1572  is  but  too  fataUy  memorable  for  the 
barbarous  Massacre  of  Paris.*  This  sanguinary  plot 
was  laid  wiih  the  deepest  disamulation ;  and  whether 
we  consider  the  dignity  of  the  persons  by  whom 
it  was  projected,  the  rank  of  the  selected  victims, 
or  the  innocence  of  the  slaughtered  multitude,  we 
shall  find  no  parallel  example  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Charles  IX.,  Katharine  of  Medids  his  mo- 
ther, and  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  were  the  contrivers 
of  this  inhuman  buteheiy.  The  Queen-Dowager  of 
Navarre  was  decoyed  to  Paris  by  a  proposal  of 
marriage  between  her  son,  afterward  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  thePrincessMargaret  the  sister  of  Charies. 

*  Called  *  The  Massacre  of  St.  B|u<diolQinew,'  because  the 
bloody  business  oommeDoed  oa^die  e?e  of  St.  Barthotomew'a 
day. 
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The  same  pretext  drew  thither  Henry  Prince  of 
Beam,  and  his  unde  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  The 
celebrated  Admiral  Coligni  was  invited  by  the  King, 
with  a  promise  of  heing  declared  General  in  a  war 
against  Spain ;  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Hugo- 
nots,*  depending  upon  a  recent  pacification,  accom- 

*  French  Ptotefltants,  so  called  (according  to  aome  writers) 
from  Hugo  Anbriot»  Treasurer  of  the  Finances  to  -Charles  V* 
of  France,  mayor  of  Pans,  and  founder  of  the  Bastile  in  1S69* 
He  subsequently  incurred  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  confined  within  two  walls,  whence  he  was  re- 
leased by  the  Mmllottns,  a  band  of  insurgents  in  1381.  OtfaerSy 
however,  as  the  name  or%inated  at  Tours,  refer  it  to  one  HttgoHf 
Count  o£  that  dty,  whose  temper  was  so  .cruel,  that  he  was 
aupposed  even  after  his  death  to  walk  about  in  the  night-time, 
beating  all  he  met ;  and  this  etymology  derives  some  plausibility 
firom  the  circumstance,  that  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Tours, 
now  called  Fourgon  (qu.  Jht  Hugpn)  were  subterraneous 
vaults,  in  which  the  first  French  Protestants  used  to  assemble. 
Casaroduni  Hugo  rex  celebraiuTy  qui  noctu  pomceria  civitatis 
obequitare^  et  obvios  homines  pulsare  ac  rapere  dicitur.  Ah  eo 
*  Hugonoti*  appellati^  qui  ad  ea  loca  ad  condones  audiendas  ac 
freces  faciendas  itidem  noctu  (quia  interdiu  non  licebat)  agmi^ 
natim  in  occuko  cowveniebanL  (Thuan.  Hist  XXIV.  ad.  Ann. 
1560.)  It  was  then  too,  it  appears,  the  practice  to  impute 
political  motives  to  some,  who  assumed  only  the  character  of 
religious  dissent ;  nam  alios  ad  reUgionem  tantHm  respicere:  alios 
rdigioms  quidem  causam  oitenderCf  sed  reip.  statum  pracipui 
spectare,  (Id.  ib.  XXV.)  A  third  class  trace  it  to  a  remoter 
source,  and  contend  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  Reformed, 
because  they  siqpported  the  descenden  ta  of  HugK  Capet ;  whereaa 
the  Leaguers  were  solicitous  to  give  the  crown  to  the  house  of 
Guise,  as  descended  from  Charles  the  Great.  Lastly,  it  k 
derived  from  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of  the  German  word 
Eidgnossen^  -*  Confederates,'  a  name  originally  applied  to  the 
Genevese  allies  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  in  their  patriotic  struggles 
against  Charles  IH.  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Their  persecutions  have  been  numerous  and  severe.  They 
obtained  indeed  a  brief  remission  of  theor  suierings,  in  1576, 
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ppniedMm.  The  Qjmax  oi  Ni^vmqk  wB$i/9km  off 
kj  poison.  C(%m  wfw  8h9t  itt,  as  Isie  was  ^ling 
hpine  at  i^oon,  but  he  W9s  i^tliy  wottaded.  AmI  in 
^  evesing  the  I>uka  of  Gujfie  comiiiinieMuig  the 
fang's  secret  inteoticw  to  Chwron^  lol^daiit  of 
PwJs»  the  Sxmaii  CatMie  ^tuwpi  wene  ^parted*  ai 
soon  as  they  should  hear  an  alarm  struck  on  the  bdl 
^  the  palacei^dod^  to  placid  Ughts  in  tfaeJr  windows 
by  way  of  distiBCtion,  and  afterward  to  riaiightoi^ 
tiie  Hugonots  indiscriminate,  without  regard  to  sex 
or  age. 

M  midaigbt  Guise,  accompanied  hj  the  Dukff 
(xf  Aumak  Grand  Prior  of  France,  a  number  of  offi» 
eers,  and  throe  hundred  chosen  sddiers,  tiroke  opeii 
the  gates  of  the  Admiral's  house.  The  wotmded 
Coligni  was  despatched,  and  his  body  throwQ  into 
the  street.  His  domestics  were  assassinated  without 
mercy;  and  the  alarm  being  sounded,  a  general 
massacre  ensued.  Two  thousand  persons  were  put 
to  the  sword  before  morning,  and  a  great  nupiber  iq 
tb^  )?o)anie  pf  tbe  ensuing  day.  At  the  ^ame  ti^ne* 
by  ciders  fieom  the  courts  the  Hugonoto  in  dft 
the  capital  cities  tfarougliout  France  afaared  the  same 
fate :  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  garrison^ 
towns,  whps^  governors  refused  to  execute  the 
bloody  mo^dnt^,  9ayiaig»  'tbe  King mi^^ hare  baw 

gut  of  his  aensv  wheaat  was  issued.'  The  mangled 
corpse  of  the  Admiral,  after  having  been  insidted  by 
the  bi|pote4  pppulac^  was  bung  yppQ  the  gibbet  of 

MnnffiMimfi ;  And  thB  FOUni?    KhlSt   of  NaFJUVCl.  ithft 


from  Henry  III.;  and,  in  15^  fl«nry  jy.  mwi^  ^o^AW 
pro^Uon  by  the  ^^  f)f  ^WM^^  I^V^  4^  m9»  mioM  hy 


Pjriooe  of  Bc^uro,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^  were 
Mpiired  by  Cbailes  and  his  wvage  mother,  that 
*  if  they  did  not  mnhraoe  the  Pp^ah  religioiii  they 
l»)^oiild  nofc  live  thr^e  4ays.'  By  fair  jpromisefl^ 
boweyer,  they  gmed  time,  and  at  last  made  th^ 


Aocc»ding  to  Cwiden,  it  was  intended  to  hare 
imr^ved  Fingland  in  thf  &t€  of  this  evil  day ;  fiqr 
Leicester  and  Burghky  hiid  J^e&Ek  invited  to  thf 
wxfiiaia,  and  wece  to  bavci  beeQ  cut  off,  as  active 
•vpporters  of  the  Protestwt  inta^est.  The  truth  of 
thjis  statement  is  ai^teeted  hy  the  sidisequent  deinpn4 
of  tfa^  f>ae9ch  embassadors  ih^  ittt  the  Fxieoch  wh* 
had  taken  rafiige  in  i^igitaod  on  hearing'  of  the  m^s* 
sacne,  should  he  delivered  up  as  rebellious  subjects ; 
a  dfflaapd  wMch  £limbeth  however  with  eqyal  reso^ 
lution  and  hiHttaoity  perapdptorily  reAused.* 

*  At  Rone  and  lo  £^»ia  tkit  MMiafra»  which  no  liberal 
Catholic  of  the  pre^nt  age  mentioBs  mtlMsut  deteitatioo,  vat 
the  salted  of  pobiie  njoidngk  At  Rone  in  particuiar,  as  wo 
aao  lold  by  Thwuraa,  Degrehmfimtf  ut  rede  Ponii/ex  mm  Gar« 
Hftalilmi  ad  B.  Mttni  eoncederett  «#.!}.  O.  M.  pro  iauto  bene* 
fido  sedi  fUmiMut^  oriique  ChrMano  coUaio  groHae  riiu  Mckmni 
agerei;  item  ut  die  LunaproximS  taerum  iolemne  in  Mimeeue 
mde  edebretur^  eUpu  PonH/ex  et  Cardtrndsi  interrint :  inde  Ju* 
hilmum  tato  CkriOiamo  orbe  puhlicetur.  Ejus  cauea  expreum 
mmt,  ut  ageretdur  Dee  gratia  ei  dd^ot  in  GaOid  eeritatie  et 
eeeUnm  hotUs,  oh  uetariam  de  Turait  reporiatam^  ^nc.  Sfc»ii 
(Hift.  L.  III.)  W^ll  indeed  might  the  historian  exclaan^  fron 
Statius, 

Excidat  tUa  dies  isvo^  nee  poitera  credent 
Sitcula  !  no$  cert^  iaeeamuSy  ^  obnOa  mtdtd 
Node  ieei  nostra  pateamur  erimina  gentis  / 

See  Job  iiL  S»  «/(,  spd  Ao  I^ife  of  Sir  Philjp  Si4sV>  ^^htt 

tMmrif  AsrvMly  aioapod  bsiag  ifiv^rad  ia  ths  goMfal  4ettnio- 
tiaa. 
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In  the  course  of  this  year,  Leicester  (it  is  supposed) 
privately  married  Lady  Douglas  Howard,  Dowager- 
Baroness  of  Sheffield ;  but  though  some  secret  memoirs 
of  this  unfortunate  lady,  whom  he  refused  to  own  as 
his  wife,*  were  handed  about,  the  affair  never  reached 
the  Queen's  ear.  The  wits  of  the  court  however, 
after  his  marriage  with  the  Countess-Dowager  of 
lEssex  became  public,  sdled  these  two  ladies  *  Leices- 
ter's two  Testaments,'  calling  the  first  *  the  Old,'  and 
the  latter  Hhe  New 'Testament.  But  all  the  represen- 
tations made  to  Elizabeth  of  his  reprehensible  conduct 
had  so  little  effect  upon  her,  that  in  1575  she  made 
him  a  visit  at  his  castle  of  Kenilworth;  f  and  the  fes- 
tivities upon  this  occasion  were,  by  their  sumptuous- 
ness,  distinguished  among  the  splendors  of  her  bril- 
liant reign.  Here  he  entertained  her,  with  all  ima- 
ginable magnificence,  for  seventeen  days,  j: 

*  Unable  to  make  her  desist  from  her  pretensions,  he  endea- 
voured (says  Dugdale)  to  take  her  off  by  poison,  and  she  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  with  the  loss  of  her  hab  and  nails.  He» 
subsequently,  by  his  persecutions  compelled  her  to  marry  an* 
other  person.  He  had  previoiisly  **  had  the  goodJoHune^**  says 
the  author  of  the  '  Secret  Memoirs  of  Robert  Dudley  *  (pub- 
lished, in  1706,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Drake)  **  to  hare  her 
husband  die  quickly  with  an  extreme  rheum  in  his  head,  as  it  was 
given  out ;  but,  as  others  say,  with  an  artificial  catarrh,  that 
stopped  his  breath ! "  But  it  is  a  bitter  book,  and  fully  makes 
oiit  it's  subject  to  be  (as  Mezeray  represents  him)  capMe  de  . 
Unu  crimes  pour  taiiffidre  ton  ambition  et  sa  pailiardie  /  au  rette^ 
adroit  et  rusS  courtisan:  in  which  character,  Grotius  and^Strada 
nearly  agree. 

t  This  (with  the  manors,  and  castles,  of  Denbigh  and  Chirk) 
had  been  granted  to  his  Lordship  and  his  heirs  by  letters-patent 
in  the  fiflh  year  of  her  reign,  and  upon  the  enlarging  and  adorn* 
ing  of  it  he  had  expended  not  less  dian  60,000^ 

i  'At  her  first  entrance,  a  floating  island  was  discerned 
upon  a  large  pool,  glittering  with  torches ;  on  which  sat  the 
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Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  Dcvereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  was  by  Leicesta^s  mana^meDt  recalled  from 
Ireland,  after  having  sustained  ^  a  considenMe  loss 
in  his  private  fortunes.  But,  expressing  his  re- 
sentment witb  too  much  eagerness  upon  the  occa- 
sion, he  was  sent  back  into  that  kingdom  with  the 
unprofitable  title  of  Earl  Marshal  He  had  not  been 
kmg  returned  however,  befotre  he  died  of  a  bloody 
flux,  in  the  most  agonising  torments.  These  circum- 
stances excited  a  suspicion  of  poison,  which  Leicester 
was   reported   to   have   administered  through   the 


lady  of  tbe  hke,  attended  by  two  nymphs,  who  addressed  her 
Majesty  in  verse  with  an  historical  account  of  the  antiquity  and 
owners  of  the  castle ;  and  the  speech  was  closed  with  the  sound 
of  oomeCs,  and  other  instruments  of  loud  music.  *  Within  the 
lower  court  was  erected  a  stately  bridge,,  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
seventy  ieet  long,  over-  which  the  Queen  was  to  pass;  and  on 
each  side  stood  columns,  with  presents  upon  them  to  her  Ma- 
jesty from  tbe  gods.  Silvanus  ofered  a  cage  of  wild-fowl,  and 
Pomona  divers  sorts  of  fruits ;  Ceres  gave  corn,  and  Bacchus 
wine;  Neptune  prcisented  sea-fish,  Mars  the  habiliments  of 
war,  and  Phcebus  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments. 

*  During  her  stay,  variety  of  sports  and  shows  were  daily  ex- 
hibited. In  the  chace  was  a  savage  man  with  satyrs;  there  were 
bear*baitings,  fire-works,  Italian  tumblers,  and  a  country-wake, 
running  at  the  quintain,  and  morrice-dancing.  And  that  no 
sort  of  diversion  might  be  omitted,  the  Coventry  men  came,  and 
acted  the  ancient  play  (so  long  since  used  in  their  city)  called 
*  Hocks-Tuesday,'  representing  the  destruction  of  the  Danes  in 
the  reign  of  Iting  Ethelred ;  which  proved  so  agreeable  to  her 
Majesty,  that  she  ordered  them  a  brace  of  bucks,  and  five  marks 
in  money,  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  feast.  There  were,  be- 
sides, on  the  pool,  a  triton  riding  on  a  mermaid  eighteen  feel 
kng,  and  Arion  upon  a  dolphin.' 

An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  from  the  quantity 
•f'beer  drunk  upon  this  occasion,  which  amounted  te  three 
hundred  and  twenty  hogsheads. 
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^gWfJ  ^  ^^^  ^  Ess^i's  owQ.  servant^.*  Tb^  *  Re- 
port of  bis  Death'!  w^  cmtradiatedt  imleed^  bf 
Sir  Heiuy  SUbiej,  Lord  Pqmty  of  Irelaod ;  bat  the 
Wfsfimfm  nevartbelesB  gained  ground  shoitly  after- 
wwl»  upon  Dudley's  marryii^  the  dead  Bomi's  widow4 
This  e^ent  the  French  embassador  Simiar,  imaginis^ 
the  Qjueen's  private  attachment  to  Leicester  the  aiAy 
<>bstade  to  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjac^ 
revealed  to  Bizabeth;  j  and  so  intemperate  was  her 
in^  iqx)9  ^e  Qocasion,  that  she  &rbade  him  tiie 
cp^rt,  and  would  h9ve  eoqdmitted  him  to  the  Tower, 
if  the  Earl  of  Sussex  had  not  for  prudential  reasons 
prevented  it. 

In  1579,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  visited  England ;  blit, 
for  a  long  time,  he  met  with  no  better  success  than 
his  envoy.  At  length  howeveri  as  he  was  one  day 
conversing  with  her  Majesty,die  draw  a  rii^from  her 
finger,  and  placed  it  open  his  on  certain  private  con- 


*  )ji»  Lordship's  p«ge,  it  was  adde4t  who  always  tastad 
drink  before  he  gave  it  hiait  very  hardly  escaped  with  lifie,  aad 
not  without  the  loss  of  his  hair»  though  he  drank  but  a  small 
quantity ;  and  the  £arl,  in  coDspassion  to  the  hoy,  a  litde  befi»re 
his  death  diank  to  hka  in  a  frieiidly  nwMier,  saying,  **  I  drink 
to  thee,  my  Robin ;  and  be  pat  afraid,  for  thia  is  a  better  cup  of 
drink  than  that  whereof  thou  te<&est  tbe  taste,  when  we  were 
bpth  poisoned." 

f  Inserted  by  Heame,  in  his  pre&ce  to  <  Oxmi^ni  EIm' 
itiha,'  i  28. 

%  Lettice»  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  KnoUys. 

§  It  has  been  suggested*  that  Leicester  plotted  ag^inU 
Simier's  life  in  resentment  of  this  discovery.  The  suspicion  waa 
fiwnded  upon  two  circumstances;  one,  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  Queen,  that  no  persen  should  presuqae  to  offer  any  afion^ 
to  the  French  embassador  or  his  servaii^;  the  elber,  that  an 
Simier  was  attending  Eli^beth  upon  the  rivert  a  gun  was  dis- 
charged, the  contents  of  which  passing  hls'barge  wounded  one 
of  the  Queen's  watermen  through  both  am$. 
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dk&0i»»  whidi  hod  hem  nrntiully  arranged  betweed 
tkera.  The  eowfmy  presmt  npttook  it  £ir  a  con- 
tnu3t  of  marriage ;  and  Lek)e8t«,  wttb  the  lest  of  hk 
fiKstioB,  whd  had  ^afied  bo  paiw  ta  finisttale  the 
project,  exdaimed  that  *  the  Queen,  the  realm,  add 
tlie  reformed  rriigion  weie  u&dmie.'  The  ladies  of 
honour*  Ukewise,  who  were  all  fai  h|s  interest,  broke 
out  kito  hitter  honentatiGQS ;  upon  which  Elizabeth 
was  se  tetrifted,  that  early  the  next  morning  she  asdt 
for  the  1>Ae  of  Anjoa,  and  diaoiissed  him  her  court 
At  the  same  time  to  do  him  honour,  siie  attended 
hfan  hersctf  as  lur  as  Canteiiiurf ,  and  ordered  Lei> 
eesler  dud  some  others  oi  her  nohiltf  to  wait  upon 
Mm  to  Antwerp^  to  whidi  place  he  mtired  in  lifSS. 

In  158 A  the  Netheriands,  which  had  lately  thrawn 
off  the  S^panish  yoke,  befaig  greatly  distressed,  desired 
HiaabeA  to  take  them  vmAae  her  raynl  probectian. 
The  Queen  gave  the  deputies  a  ftrnwaatde  aodietiee; 
but  she  revised  the  sHened  sovereignty*  and  oidy  cok 
gaged  to  ftundsh  them  with  a  supply  of  men  and 
meneyi  which  she  soon  afterward  sent  tatiiem  under 
the  conduct  of  theSarl  of  Leicester. 

On  tte  eighth  rf  December  he  embaiked,  ajtuaded 
by  several  persons  of  distinction :  and  on  the  tenths 
widi  fifty  mU  of  s^w  and  trani^rts,  he  arrlrad  aC 
FluAing,f  wtww  he  was  magnifioently 


*  **  There  are  not  by-report,''  sayB  the  writer  of  the  *  Seeret 
Memoin,'  ^*  two  noble  women  about  her  M^esty  (I  speak  upon 
tome  account  of  them  that  know  much)  whom  he  hath  not 
soKeited  by  potent  ways.*' 

t  XU8towa,wbtcbwilhtbttcasila0rttiuni)tf8kaMtbeitOwoi 
ff  Tervaer  io  Zealand,  and  the  Britte  ui  the  province  ef  HoUanda 
had  been  delivered  to  Elixabeth,  as  a  security  for  the  repayment 
of  her  expenses  were  hence  stited  in  history,  *  The  Oiutionary 
Sswns^ 
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hy  Sir  PhSUp  Sidney  hia  nephew,  goTemor  of  the  town 
for  her  Majesty ;  by  Grave  Maurice,  second  scm  to 
William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange  (then  recently 
deceased) ;  by  the  magistracy  of  the  city ;  and  by  the 
Queen's  embassador. 

The  same  s|ilendid  reception  aocompenied  him 
on  his  whde  progress  to  the  Hague*  At  the 
Hague  the  States,  desirous  of  engaging  Elizabeth 
still  farther  in  their  defence,  conferred  upon  him  the 
highest  honour  which  their  republic  could  bestow: 
they  made  him  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  assigned  him  a  guard  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
permitted  him  to  keep  acourt,  whither  they.rqMored 
to  pay  their  compliments,  as  to  a  sovereign. 

But  unfortunately  for  their  project,  the  Q^een  had 
given  him  a  strict  charge,  previously  to  his  departure^ 
not  to  exceed  his  commission.  She  therefore  deemed 
her  personal  honour  ii\jured,rather  tbancompUmented, 
by  this  prodigality;  and  thinking  the  States,  who 
were  considerably  indebted  to  her,  might  have  Jfound 
a  better  use  for  their  money,  than  to  expend  iton 
triumphal  arches  and  feasts,  severely  reprimanded 
them  for  it  in  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand. 
To  Leicester,  at  the  same  time,  she  sent  her  vice- 
cbamberiain,  to  check  his  ambitioQ  by  personal  re* 
proof. 

The  States  returned  a  submissive  answer,  excusing 
what  they  had  done  by  their  anxiety  to  show  her  re- 
presentative every  possible  token  of  respect.  The 
Earl  likewise  so  affectingly  lamented  his  hard  fiite  in 
having  disobliged  her,  that  she  not  only  overiooked 
his  offence,  but  even  acquiesced  in  his  new  title.  It 
has  indeed  beefi  supposed,  that  her  anger  upon  ttiif 
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occmipB  was  mexdy  counterfidted,  to  tiirow  off  from 
hersetlf.the  odium  of  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Provinces,  while  she  transferred  it  tq  her 
fiivouiite  depend^oit. 

Leioester  now  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  his 
high  authority;  and  having  i^pointed  natives  of 
Holland  deputies  in  every  province,  pkced  the 
wh<de  army  under  such  excellent  regulations,  thai 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  the  general  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  .began  to  despair  of  recovering  the  rebel  dis* 
trtcts, .  though  he  had  recently  boasted,  that  *  be 
should  make  them  an  easy  conquest.'  Several  skir* 
nushes  ensued,  in  which  the  Ez^fish  forces  gained 
the  advantage ;  and  their  general,  in  honour  of  their 
victories,  determined  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  St* 
George  at  Utrecht,  where  he  had  his  head-quarters, 
with  the  most  ridiculous  ostentation.  This  new  proof 
of  his  vanity  embroiled'  him  afresh  with  his  royal  mis- 
tress,, whose  fiequent  remission  of  his  offences  has 
been  always  urged  by  foreign  historians  as  the 
strongest  proof  of  her  criminal  attachment. 

But  the .  subsequent  success  of  the  campaign  not 
answering  to  the  high  expectations  naturally  excited 
by  these  first  enterprises,  the  miscarriages  were  im- 
puted to  Leiioester^s  want  of  military  capacity ;  espie- 
dally.  after  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Zutphen,  the 
most  important  of  the  towns  still  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  strength  of  this  place,  a 
fort  iiuilt  upon  the  river  Yssel,  the  English  general 
80  blocked  up  by  batteries,  that  he  compelled  the^ 
governor  to  send  to  the  Prince  of  Parma  for  succours. 
The  Prince,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment,  flew 
to  his  assistance.  At, this  critical  juncture,  Leicestei; 
unfortunately  neglected  to  remit  money  to  the  Count 
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de  Meucs,  to  pay  two  tbonsand  GenMA  meroenafle^ 
wIkM  that  officer  had  buftfly  leinM  for  the  106  cf  tte 
States.  In  tfak  teniiler  the  enemy's  general^  l^sming 
that  the  men  were  on  the  point  of  mutiii^,  summoded 
tbem ;  i^n  which  some  of  them  thraw  down  then* 
tanoBf  adad  the  rert  entered  inio  the  S^windi  temce. 

The  flower  of  the  Engfirii  volnnteerg  however  being 
hi  the  field,  and  among  them  raanriF^  pflneos  of  faigfa 
tsaak  (particularly  Sir  Philip  Sid&ey,  1^  WUham 
Stanley,  Sb  William  Russel,  and  Sir  John  Narria) 
they  resolved,  notwithstanding  this  dMcotDagement,  to 
pursue  the  enterprise,  and  raiher  to  die  for  the  hanom 
of  tfaenr  eoantry  than  to  raise  the  siege.  With  sadi 
aentinientB,  it  is  not  sasprising  that  they  perfinmed 
Ili^&(figies  of  valour;  btit  all  thei^  effoKta  pTivred  iseffec^ 
toaL  Sir  i^dlq>  Sidney  was  ene  of  the  victaaa  of 
that  fatal  day. 

The  Dutdi  now  openty  cha]^;ied  Leicest^  wifli 
wmit  of  military  sftiU,  if  not  of  pcopsonal  mlov.  Itf 
retum^  he  entered  upaa  a  justificatium  of  his  proceed- 
ings,  strove  to  remove  tiienr  soppcved  mtsevmatmc-* 
tions^  and  at  laat  endeagvamed  to  disBoive  the  assem- 
Uy;*  but,  not  beiag  idde  to  eflfact  thia^  be  angrily 
dedaied  hia  reanhrtwn  of  immediatdy  ictisniii^  home* 
He  seema  afterward,,  boivever,  to  faaipe  looivcred  Ugt 
tamper^  and  to  haive  mfitflnad  ^tm  States,  tiuttby  hia 
jomn^  iiit4  £ngla6d  ha  alntdd  he  the  bMer  enaUed 
to  aasitft  ttetn  hi  their  afiUra,  and  to  prnvidn  a  vemed^ 
te  their  gtievimeslt;  When  the  day  of  his  departtve 
anivbd^  he  pid>lidy  sunendsred  the  caae  of  the  pro- 

*  fiy  his  affected  2eal  for  Protestantism,  and  his  pretended 
piety,  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  lower  orders  and  of 
Ite  ^ergyi  wlio  from  thetr  palpite  inreighed  against  dieir  ma- 
iVMita^.mloaMlhd  the  B«k  aa  Ifaa^haaq^  0^ 
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vkioes  into  the  liaiids  of  the  Council  of  State ;  re- 
serving to  himaelf,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  act  of 
restriction,  an  aafhority  over  all  governors  of  pro« 
vinoes,  forts,  and  cities :  after  which,  he  set  saQ  for 
£niriancL 

But  whatever  might  be  his  pietext  for  leaving  the 
Low-Countries  at  this  conjuncture,  his  presence  inf 
England  seems  to  have  been  secretly  desired  by  Eliz* 
aheth,  who  wanted  him  near  her  person ;  as  the  late 
conspiracies  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  her  Majesty,  and  she  now 
resolved  to  sacxifice  the  illustrious  criminal  to  her  own 
safety.  The  difficulty  lay  in  determining,  how  this 
might  best  be  accomplished;  and  she  knew,  that  she 
could  rely  upon  Leicester's  fidelity.  When  the  mat- 
ter was  brought  before  the  council,  his  Lordship  is 
said  to  have  advised  taking  her  off  by  poison ;  but 
this  atrocious  project  being  vehemently  opposed  by 
Secretary  Walsingham,  it  was  determined  to  proceed 
against  her  by  public  triaL* 

.  In  the  mean  time,  the  affairs  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces becoming  daily  more  alarming,  the  governors 
called  together  the  States-General;  who,  in  order 
to  preserve  their  country,  agreed  to  inveft  Prince 
Maurice  with  the  full  power  of  Stadtholder.  Pur- 
suant to  this  ^determination,  they  obliged  all  the 
officers  to  receive  a  new  commission  from  him,  and  to 
take  a  fresh  oath  to  the  States,  discharging  all  recu- 
sants from  the  service. 

With  these  alterations  in  the  government  Elizabeth 

*  For  the  particolsn,  and  the  issue,  of  this  celebrated  pro- 
see  the  life  of  Lord  Burghley. 

VOL.  n.  H 
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was  higUf  disi^kaacicl,  And  immediofeelj  sent  c^f 
Lord  Buekhvst  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  to  com* 
jillain  of  the  innovatlona  introduced  dniii^  Lekeeter's 
absence^  and  to  ^tle  all  differences  bettreen  them. 
The  States,  aware  of  the  influence  of  that  General 
oror  the  English  Queen,  assured  her  in  reply,  that 
their  proceedings  were  only  pi\)vi8ioiiaI,  enforced 
merely  through  feiar  of  an  universal  revolt,  and  thai 
ujxBi  bis  L<H:dahip's  return  they  would  readily  ac- 
knowledge  his  authority.  But,  notwithstanding  theur 
▼ebement  projGsstdohs  of  regard,  they  privately  pro^ 
ceeded  to  realise  the  measures  which  they  had 
adopted  for  the  limitation  of  his  power. 

Elizabeth  however  openly  espousing  his  cause,  he 
again  went  over  to  Holland ;  and,  by  renewed  profes-* 
sions  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  revived  his 
fection  in  that  country,  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
States.  But  they  were  fortunately  relieved  by  his 
yecaU  in  1588,  when  England  was  alarmed  by  the 
expected  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  At  this' 
criticd  moment,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
nation,  though  Lord  Buckhurst  adduced  accusations 
against  him  at  the  council-board  for  mal-administra^ 
tion  in  the  Low-Countries,  supported  by  the  Statte 
(who  were  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Sluys,  and  the 
general  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  in  1587)  the 
Qjaeesk  interposed ;  and  as  a  token  of  her  full  confi-' 
denoe  in  his  powers,  appointed  him  Lieutenant-Gene* 
ral  of  the  army,  which  had  marched  to  Tilbury  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards.* 

*  This  invasion  was  providentially  prevented  by  a  violent 
itorm,  which  dispersed  tbo  Spanish  fleet,  and  by  the  subsequent' 
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* 

Wften  she  reTiswed  this  annjr,  likewiw,  she  be» 
stowed  upon  him  the  highest  enoomiums,  in  the  me- 
inorahle  ifieech  which,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
gmends  of  ancient  Gieece  and  Rome^  she  tiiere  ad* 
dressed  to  her  troops: 

•*  My  LOVIHG  FEOFLS, 

^  We  have  been  perstuuled  bj  some,  that  are  care> 
fill  of  our  safety,  -to  take  heed  how  we  commit  our- 
selves to  armed  multitudes  for  fear  of  treachery ;  but, 
I  assure  you,  I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my 
fhitfaM  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  feai" :  I  have 
always  so  behaved  myself  that,  under  Go(t  I  have 
placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal 
hearts  and  good-will  of  my  subjects.  And  therieftire 
I  am  come  among  you,  as  you  see,  at  this  time,  not 
for  my  recreation  and  disport,  but  being  resolved,  in 
tiie  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  and  <fie  amon^ 
you  an :  to  lay  down  for  my  God,  and  for  my  king- 
dom, and  for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood, 
even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have  the  body  but  of  a 
weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  and 
stomach  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  Ei^land  too ;  and 
think  it  foul  scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any 
firinoe  of  Europe,  should  daxe  to  invade  the  borders 
of  my  realm ;  to  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour 
shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms,  I  my* 
self  win  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  every 
one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already,  for 
your  forwardness  you   have  deserved  rewards  an4 

defeat  of  that  fleet  in  an  engagement,  for  the  particulars  of 
which  see  the  Lives  of  the  Lord  High  Admird  Cbarks  HoliFard» 
|Barl  of  Moltiivham,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Drake* 

H  2 


vWO  ROBERT  DUDLEY, 

<T6wits ;  and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  won!  of  a 
prince,  they  shflU  be  duly  paid  you. 
:  **  In  the  tnam  time,  my  Lieutenant-General  shatt 
he  in  my  steady  than  whom  never  prince  commanded 
a  more  noble  or  worthy  subject;  not  doubting  but  by 
your  obedience  to  my  General,  by  your  concord  in  the 
camp,  and  your  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly 
have  a  famous  victory  over  those  enemies  of  my  Godf 
jpf  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people." 

* 

This  was  the  last  expedition,  in  which  Leicester 
was  engaged;  for  retiring  soon  afterward  to  his  castle 
at  Kemlworth,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  upon  his 
journey  at  Combury  Park,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  died 
September  4, 1588. 

.His  death,  according  to  some  authors,  was  hastened 
by  poijson,  administered  (it  is  asserted)  by  Sir  James 
Crofts,  in  revenge  for  some  injury  done  by  the  Earl 
.to  his  fiEither.  His  corpse  was  removed  to  Warwick, 
and  magnificently  interred  in  a  chapel  adjoining  to 
the  choir  c^  the  collegiate  church,  where  a  handsome 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory* 

His  character  is  given,  in  a  few  words,  by  Cam- 
den :  *  He  was  a  most  accomplished  courtier,  &ee 
and  bountifiil  to  soldiers  and  students;  a  cunning 
time-server,  and  respecter  of  his  own  advantages ;  of 
a  disposition  ready  and  apt  to  please ;  crafty  and  sub* 
tile  toward  his  adversaries ;  much  given  formerly  to 
-women,  and  in  his  latter  days  doting  extremely  upon 
jmarriage.  But,  while  he  preferred  power  and  great- 
ness, which  is  subject  to  be  envied,  before  solid  virtue, 
his  detracting  emulators  found  large  matter  to  speak 
^proachfiilly  of  him ;  and,  even  when  he  was  in  hi^ 
most  flourishing  condition,  spared  not  disgracefiiUy 
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to  defione  him  by  libels,  not  without  a  mixture  of 
Mse  truths.'  There  is  much  reason  also  to  be^ 
Meve^  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  diabolical  art  of 
poisoning;*  whidi  at  this  sera  formed  a  courtly  ac« 
complishment  in  some  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 

^  His  engaging  person  and  address,"  observes 
Gnsngefs^  *'  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  f  Hiese  exterior  qualifications,  without 
the  aid  of  any  kind  of  virtue  or  superiority  of  abilities, 
gained  him  such  an  ascendant  over  her,  that  every 
instance  of  his  misconduct  was.  overlooked ;  and  he 
had,  even,  the  art  to  make  his  faults  the  means  of 
rising  higher  in  her  &vour." 

He  left  only  one  son,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  real  estate,  by  the  title  of  <  his  base 
son  Robart,'  on  account  of  his  having  always  denied  Ms' 
marriage  with  Isdy  Douglas  Sheffield,  his  mother:  but 
the  youth,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  himself  the  hercK 
ditary  honours  ailm  family,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
T&ga  of  James  L  commenced  a  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  When  he  had  proceeded  however  so  far  as  to 
prove  by  indubitable  evidence  his  mother^s  marri^, 

*  He  18  even  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  England. 
(Howell's  Tetters^  IV.  451.)  It  is  certain,  that  he  often  prac- 
tised it,  and  actually'  sent  a  divine  to  convince  Walsinghara  of 
the  lawfUneis  of  poisoning  the  Queen  of  Scots  before  her  trial. 

t'*^  Nothing,'**  this  respectable  writer  adds  in  a  note,  **  would 
form  a  mor^  curious  coUe'ction  of  knemoirs,  than  *  Anecdotes  of 
Preferment.'  Could  the  secret  history  of  great  men  be  traced^ 
it  ifCNild' appear,  that  merit  is  rarely  the  first  step  to  advance* 
ment,  it  would  much  oftener  be  found  to  be  owing  to  super- 
ficial qittlificatio^^,  and  even  vices.  The  abilities  of  the  gene« 
ndtcy  of  mankind  ui^fpld  themsehes  by  degrees,  and  the  office 
forms  the  nma.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  owed  his  preferment 
to  bis  dancing.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  sagacity,  could 
not  see  the  future^LocdCbanceUor  in  the  fin^  dancer." 


J 


toa  ROBERT  DDDIXT* 

tiie  eBut^  iinrougll  the  mBnmoe  of  tht  Ik)#fgeiu 
Countess  of  Lekeiter  (formerly  Cknontesg  of  £«eeK> 
Was  BidTed  into  tiie  StaivCbambeis  wbere  tte  Kii^ 
arbitndly  putaa  eod to  it,  wderii^theeitamiikatiaiui 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  locked  up^ 

31ii8  act  of  i^^istice  determiiied  Sir  R^^ 
one  of  the  mqit  accom|iliahed*  gentlenen  of  his  age, 
to  kave  his  nativte  country.  He,  accordingly,  ob* 
tained  a  Kcence  to  tnjA  fbr  three  years;  but  upon 
the  deaXh  of  his  unde,  the  Earl  of  Warwids;  assum- 
ittg  his  tide  abroad  agaiwt  the  will  oi  King  Jameiw 
he  was  ordered  home ;  and  not  thinking  it  prudent  t^ 
comply,  his  estate  was  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

Upon  this  reverse  of  fortune,  he  retired  to  Floreiice, 
where  he  was  kindly  recdved  by  Cosmo  II.,  Great 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  for  his  aninent  services  to  tiia 
manu&ctures  and  commerce  of  that  country,  in  l€flO 
created  by  the  Emperor  a  Duke  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  upon  wlukh  he  assumed  his  grandfiither^s 
tide  as  Duke  of  Northumberiaad.  He  died  at  his 
country-seat  near  Florence  in  16S9»  leaving  behind 
him  a  distinguished  character  fiir  his  ddQ  in  phi* 
losophy,  chemistry,  and  medidne,  and  in  the  meana 
of  appljring  them  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

He  was,  likewise,  an  author  of  some  repute ;  and 

*  The  Dudley  family,  fbr  three  descenU,  had  fitrakhed  men 
df  great  abilities;  but  this  reputed  *base'  son,  in  learning, 
especially  in  the  useful  part  of  mathematics,  surpassed  them  all. 
In  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  he  bad  fitted  oat  some 
vessels,  and  made  some  valuable  discoveries  in  navigation:  lie 
also  took,  and  destroyed,  nine  sail  of  Spanish  ships ;  and  he  ber 
haved  so  gallantly  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  that  the  Queen  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood :  but  he  certainly  did 
not  receive  the  encouragement,  which  he  appears  to  have  merit* 
ed,  either  tn  her  reign,  or  in  that  of  her  successor. 
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bb  princqial  woric,  entitled,  Del  Arcano  del  Mare^ 
iec  jMiiited  at  Florence  in  1630,  and  again  in  1646, 
in  two  vohunes  folio,  is  highly  valuable.  His  power- 
ful  sudorific  was  long  known  under  the  name  oC, 
<  The  Eari  of  Warwick's  Powder/ 
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SIR  FRANCIS  WALSINGHAM, 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.^ 


[1586— 1590-] 


Francis  WALSINGHAM,  descended  of  an 
ancient  and  good  family,  was  bom  at  Chislehurst^ 
about  the  year  1536.  After  he  had  spent  some  time 
at  Sing's  College,  Cambridge,  his  friends  sent  him  to 
travel  in  foreign  countries,  while  he  was  extremely 
young ;  and  to  this  happy  circumstance  it  was  owing, 
that  he  remained  abroad  during  the  administration 
of  Queen  Mary,  to  whose  bloody  bigotry  he  might 
otherwise,  for  his  declared  attachment  to  the  reformed 
;ion,  have  fallen  a  victim. 
A  genius  for  political  investigationf  directed  his 


*  AuTHORiTiBS.  Camden's  Anntdt  qf  Quen  EUxaheikf 
Lloyd's  Sttae-Worthki  i  MdTfl's  Memoirs  j  and  Bioffraphia 
Britanmca. 

f  Lloyd,  in  his  *  State-Worthies,'  obserres,  '<  His  head  was  m 
strong,  that  he  coold  look  into  the  depth  of  men  and  business, 
and  dive  into  the  whirlpools  of  state.  Dexterous  he  was  in  finding 
a  secret,  dose  in  keeping  it :  much  he  had  got  by  study,  more 
by  trayd,  which  enlvged  and  actuated  his  thoughts.  His  oon- 
▼ersation  was  insinuating  and  resenred:  he  saw  every  man,  and 
none  saw  him.  His  spirit  was  as  public  as  his  parts;  and  it  wm 
his  first  maxim,  *  Knowledge  is  never  too  dear:*  yet  as  debon- 
Bair,  as  he  was  prudent;  and,  as  obliging  to  the  softer  predomi- 
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attenticm  in  early  life  to  the  study  of  the  forms  of 
government,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of  the 
didferent  nations  of  Europe;  and  ci  these  he  ac* 
quired  such  an  extensive  knowledge,  that  upcm  his 
return  to  Enghind,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  his 
abilities  recommended  him  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  in  some  of  the  most  important 
affairs  of  state.  The  first  of  his  public  fimctions  was 
an  embassy  to  France,  where  he  resided  several  years 
during  the  heat  of  the  civil  w^rs  in  that  kingdom.  In 
Aug-usty  1570,  he  was  sent  thither  to  n^otiate  a  mar* 
riage  between  his  royal  mistress  and  the  Duke  of 
Alenfon,  with  other  matters  of  the  highest  conse^ 
quence;  and  he  continued  there  till  April,  1573,sparing 
neither  pains  n(»r  expense  to  promote  to  the  utmost 
the  Queen's  service.*  Upon  his  return,  to  England,  he 

nant  parts  of  the  world,  as  he  wai  serviceable  to  the  more  severe; 
andno  less  dexterous  to  work  on  humour,  than  to  convince  reason* 
He  would  say,  *he  must  observe  the  joints  and  flexures  of  affairs;' 
and  so  would  do  more  with  a  story,  than  others  could  with  an 
harangue.  He  always  surprised  business,  and  preferred  motions 
in  the  heat  of  other  diversions;  and,  if  he  must  debate  it,  he 
would  hear  aU:  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  foregoing 
speeches,  that  either  cautioned  or  confirmed  his  resolutionsi 
he  carried  all  before  him  in  conclusion,  beyond  reply.  This 
Spanish  proveib  was  familiar  with  him,  *  Tell  a  lie,  and  find  a 
truth;'  and  this, « Speak  no  more  than  you  may  safely  retreat 
from  without  danger,  or  fiurly  go  through  without  opposition.' 
Some  are  good  only  at  some  affiurs  in  their  own  acquaintance  t 
Wabingham  was  ready  every  where,  and  could  make  a  party  in 
Rone  as  well  as  England*  He  waited  on  men's  souls  with  his 
eye,  disceming  their  secret  hearts  through  their  transparent 
ftcea." 

^*fla  this  negociation,"  remarks  De  Wicquefort,  **  the  interest 
of  die  Reformed,  wherewith  he  was  charged,  was  a  Yery  nice 
aibir;.and3ie  had  to  deal  with  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother,  the 
most  suspicious  and  treacherous  of  princes:  notwithstanding 
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ittl  •Qcm  irftarwttid*  oo  Ihe  promotiim  of  liis  ffwwtfMt 
fiiend  aad  fistim  Sir  WiUian  Cbcil.  to  Ae  |Mnge» 
ke  imeiTed  the  hbrnnir  of  ksi^laAoodi.  Fnym  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomai  Snith  indeed,  the  seniar  Secie^ 
tttiy^  which  happened  in  lff77#  Sir  Frauds  inajr  be 
considered  as  seoood  in  the  adminisiaratkm  of  pudilie 
affiurs,  and  the  finn  supporter  of  Bm^dty^B  pow 
against  thai  of  Leicester  and  his  party. 

In  that  place  of  trust,  he  abaohitdi j  devoted  hias. 
sel£  his  life,  his  tune,  and  his  estate  to  the  acryioe 
§£  his  Queen  and  countiy;  and  to  coD^ass  his 
ends,  he  guided  himself  by  such  maxims  as  theses 
recorded  by  liojd  in  his  ^  State- Worthies : '  ^  A 
habit  of  secrecy  is  jfpUcy  end  vhrtue."  To  him 
*< men's  &ces  spoke  as  much  as. their  tongues,  and 
their  countenances  were  indexes  of  their  hearts."  He 
woidd  so  beset  men  wilh  questions,  and  draw  them 
on,  and  pidc  it  out  of  them  by  piece-meals,  that  they 
discovered  themselves  whether  they  answered,  or 
were  silent. — He  served  himself  of  the  fiu:tioiis  at 
eourt,  as  the  Queen  his  mistress  did,  neither  ad* 
vandng  one,  nor  depressing  another :  fimiiliar  with 
Cedl,  allied  to  Leicester,  and  an  oracle  to  Sussex* 
He  cQuld  overthrow  any  matter  by  undertaking  it» 
and  move  it  so  as  it  ouist  fidL    He  never  brake  any 

which,  he  acquitted  hiBMelf  with  greal  bcmoiir.  To  irfiich  k 
can  be  no  exception,  thai  he  did  not  suspect  the  court  of  BnaoePS 
perBdioumeii:  being  hioiielf  an  honeil  man,  he  couM  noref 
imagine  that  M  bhuek  a  Tillainy  oouM  enter  into  nwa's  heartf  as 
the  Mamacre  of  Paris,  executed  by  order  of  the  deipieriile 
Charles  IX.  From  our  emhaatador's  letten  it  appesicd,  Aat 
his  expenses  were  10  immense,  very  pmbably  in  gaining  imeDi* 
gence,  that  (to  use  his  own  wor^)  rmtfttimss  ha  fani 
fiuiutttr%  flMaey».nor  cssdii.'' 


> 

inimes,  yet  4CHfifid  ttfM^:  be  could  ^dfacoime  anj 
BMtfter  witii  them  ih0k  snort  (^poBidd;  so  tlMit  ^bigr^ 
in  0ppcN9iiig  k,  pxomoted  it  Hb  letches  and  >c«i» 
paw  to  Im  desigiied  q»eech  were  tfaiDgs  of  gieaitftt^ 
lioice  md  uaep-^  patient  was  tiiis  wise  man,  that 
his  native  irfaoe  never  saw  him  imgrjr,  the  univera^ 
never  passionate,  and  the  court  never  disoomgpond^ 
S^gjoa  wa^  in  his  judgement*  Hie  interest  of  his 
oonntiy,  and  it  was  Uw  dd%ht  of  his  smil ;  tiifiRfose 
he  oiaintained  it  iBs  sincerely  as  he  professed  it :  it  had 
his  liead.  his  heart,  and  his  parsed  Helaidtbeigrtat 
firandatian  of  the  Protestant  cmstitiition,  sa  to  it^ 
policy,  and  the  main  plot  against  the  Popbh  as  to  it's 
ndn. 

In  this  capacity  we  are  told,  that  he  maintained  na 
fewer  than  fiEfcy-three  agents  in  f araign  oovarts^  md 
eigifteen  spies;  by  means  of  whom  heimdenraned  aU 
the  plots  of  the  private  as  well  as  public  enemies  of  his 
nation*  <*  He  outdid  the  Jesuit9,"  sajrs  lioyd,  **  in  their 
own  bow,  and  over-reached  tliem  in  their  own  equivo* 
eatioBs'and  mental  rescsrvations ;  never  settlis^  a  lie, 
but  warily  drawing  out  and  discoveringtruth."  So  good 
was  his  intelligence,  that  he  was  confessor  to  most  of 
the  Papists  before  their  death,  as  they  had  been  to 
their  brethren  before  their  treasons.~-For  two  pistdes 
an^rdtt*,  he  had  all  the  private  papers  of  Europe. 
Bdlarmine  read  his  lectures  at  Rome  one  month,  and 
Reynolds  had  them  to  con&te  the  next.  Few  letters 
escaped  his*  hands,  whose  contents  he  could  iead» 
and  not  touch  the  seals.  He  had  the  wonderfid  ait 
of  weaving  plots,  in  which  busy  people  were  so  en- 
tangled that  they  could  never  escape,  but  were  s<wie- 
tunes.  spared  upon  submissioi),  at  others  ha^gedfiir 
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otamide.  He  would  cherish  a  plot  «6ine  yea» 
together,  admittiiig  the  consprators  to  his  own  and 
the  Queen's  presence  familiarly,  but  dogging  them 
out  watchfiiUy :  his  spies  waited  on  some  men  every 
hoiir  for  three  years;  and,  lest  they  could  not  keep 
counsel,  he  despatched  them  to  foreign  parts,  taking 
in  Kiew  servants** 

in  1578  this  exp^enced  statesman  was  sent  over 
to  Holland,  to  assist  at  the  congress  held  by  the  Pro- 
testant states  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and 
Utrecht:  and  by  bis  political  talents  and  influence 
materially  contributed  to  the  formation  of  ah  alliance 


*  Welwood  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  Sir  Francis'  dex- 
terity, in  instracdng  his  spies  how  to  get  him  intelligence  of 
the  inoit  secret  affiurs  of  princes.  **  The  court  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth (sajrshe)  had  reason  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  King  of 
Scots,  as  being  next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  who  they  knew 
was  courted  with  all  possible  insinuations  into  the  French 
interest*  In  order  to  fathom  King  James'  intentions,  there  was 
one  Wigmore  sent  to  Scotiand,  who  pretending  to  be  disobliged 
in  England,  fled  thither  for  protection.  Sir  Francis  Walsinghaia 
gives  him  about  ten  sheets  of  paper  of  instructions,  all  written 
with  his  own  hand,  so  distinct  and  so  digested",  as  a  man  of  far 
inferior  parts  to  Wigmore  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  master  in  his 
frade*  In  these  papers  he  instructs  him,  ^  how  to  find  out  King 
James'  natural  temper;  his  morals,  his  religion,  his  opinion  of 
marriage;  his  inclinations  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  France,  to 
Spain,  to  the  Hollanders,  and,  in  short,  to  all  his  neighbours.' 
He  likewise  .directs  him  how  to  behave  himself  toward  the 
King,  *  at  table;  when  a-hunting;  upon  his  receiinng  good  or 
had  news;  at  his  going  to  bed;  and  indeed  all  the  public  and 
private  scenes  of  his  life.'  In  this  man  Walsingham  was  no| 
mistaken;  forj^  though  there  passed  a  constant  correspondence 
between  them,  Wigmore  lived  in  the  greatest  familiarity  with 
King  James  for  nine  or  ten  years  together,  without  the  least 
•ui^doo  of  hia  being  a  ^y.*' 
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finmiedin  the  beginning  of  the  following  jrear,  under 
the  title  of  'The  Union  of  Utrecht;  which  had  beea 
the  object  of  his  ccmunission. 

Upon  his  iretum^  he  was  consulted  bjr  the  Queen 
and  CecQ  on  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  marriages 
between  her  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and,  in 
1581,  revisited  the  court  of  France  as  embassador  for 
the  third  time:  but  Henry  UL  rejecting  the  proposals, 
the  enibaasy  proved  unsuccessful 

Upon  every  occasion  indeed,  where  address  and 
sagacity  were  requisite,  Walsingham  was  sure  to  ba 
employed^  As  soon,  therefore,  a^  Elizabeth  received 
inteUigence  that  the  young  King  of  Sootland  (itfteis 
ward  James  L  of  England)  had  made  the  Earl  of 
Arran  his  chief  con&iant,  the  subtile  EngUsfamaq; 
was  des^Mtched  to  Edinburgh  to  endeavour  to  dis-» 
place:  the  new  &vourite ;  or»  if  that  could  not.  ba 
effected,  to  form  a  party  at  court  and  in  the  king- 
dom against  hiai«  The  latter  object  he  accomplished^ 
and  at  the  same  time  obtained  for  his  royal  employar 
by  his  penetration  and  discernment  the  real  character 
of  James.  He  was  deceived  however,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  Hume,  upon  this  occasion,  entertaining  higher 
ideas  of  James'  talents  for  public  business  than  they 
merited.  But  this  does  not  impeach  the  judgement  of 
the  envoy.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  and 
during  his  residence  there,  he  was  in  a  very  infirm 
state  of  health.  In  this  situation  James,  who  knew 
his  &me  as  a  man  qf  letters,  engaged  him  chiefly  in 
tonversations,  which,  tended  to  display  his  own  scho^ 
lastic  learning;  '^and  Walsingham,**  says  Uoyd, 
.**  fitted  the  humouir  of  the  King  by  passages  out  of 
Xfioophm^  Ths^ydides,  Plutarch,  or  Tacitus."    In 
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such  hUsntf  cmftrenott  the  jaaag  MMaatch  took 
great  deligfat,  and  generally  exerted  himself  with  con^ 
aiderable  success:  so  that  from  his  cridcal  knowledge 


higtoiy>and  other  branches  of  science,  the  ac« 
credited  spy  was  apparently  warranted  to  draw  a  oon* 
dusioD)  that  he  would  not  prove  so  miserably  deficieiit» 
as  he  subsequent^  proved  to  be^  in  the  applicatil^n  of 
his  knowledge  to  practice. 

In  1586t  by  his  peculiar  sagacity  he  unravelled  the 
whole  jiot  of  Babington,  and  others,  against  the  life 
of  the  Queen. 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  one  of  theCom^ 
missioners  for  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  the  course  of  this  process,  he  was  diai^ged  by  the 
royal  prisoner  with  having  counterfeited  her  cypher*, 
and  with  practising  against  her  life  and  that  of  her 
son.^   Upon  which,  rising  from  his  sea^  with  extveme 

*  This  injurious  opinion  it  grounded  upon  a  joint  letter  of  Sii^ 
f  rancis  and  Secretary  Davison  to  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  said  to  bt 
fbund  among  Sir  Aoiias'  writings;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
when,  and  by  whom ;  though  it  is  now  lodged  in  the  Harleian 
Library,  with  Poulet's  answer. 

*  After  our  hearty  commendations,  we  find,  by  a  speech 
lately  uttered  by  her  Majesty,  that  she  doth  note  t»  you  both 
(¥12.  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  and  Sir  Drue  Drury)  a  lack  of  that 
care  and  zeal  for  her  senrice,  that  she  looketh  for  at  your 
bands;  in  that  you  have  not  in  all  this  time  (of  yourselves,  with- 
out other  provocation)  found  out  some  way  to  shorten  the  that 
Queen  [90  in  the  MS.],  considering  the  great  peril  she  is 
hourly  subject  to,  so  long  as  the  said  Queen  shall  live. 
Wherein,  beside  a  kind  of  lack  of  love  toward  her,  she  noteth 
greatly  that  you  have  not  that  care  of  your  own  particular  safe* 
ties,  or  rather  of  the  preservation  of  religion  and  the  public 
good  and  prosperity  of  your  country,  that  reason  and  policy 
eommandelh ;  e^eciaUy  bavingao  good  a  warrant'  and  grwmi 
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tamiitaSB^  he  proteiAed  that  his  heart  wis  free^frani 
all  nottoe  agaimt  her,  and  called  God  to  witi^ 
in  htf  pvmte  character  he  had  nerer  done  anj  thing 
imbeccmfaig'an  honest inan^  nurzn  hid puhHc capacity 

for  the  satisfaction  of  your  conscieficei  toward  God^  aad  th« 
discharge  of  your  credit  and  repuution  toward  the  world,  aa 
the  oath  of  the  association,  which  you  have  both  so  solemnly 
taken  and  towed  j  especially  the  matter,  wherewith  she  standeth 
dwigadi  beii^ ao  deady  and manifbstly  proredagahist here  aa4 
therefore  she  taketh  it  most  unkindly,  that  men,  professmg  that 
love  toward  her  that  you  do,  should  in  a  kind  of  sort,  for  lack 
df  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  cast  the  burthen  upon  her;  know- 
»g  as  yea  do,  her  indiaposition  to  shed  blood,  especially  of  one 
of  that  sex  Mi  qus^,  and  sa  sear  to  her  in  htodd  as  the  said 
Queen  is.  The*  respects  we  find  do  greatly  trouble  her  Ma- 
jes^,  who  we  assure  you  hath  simdiy  times  protested,  that  if 
the  Regard  of  the  danger  of  her  good  subjects  and  faithful  servanu 
did  not  more  move  her  than'  her  own  peril,  she  would  never  be 
drawn  to  assent  of  the  sheddidg  of  her  blood.  We  thought  it 
very  meet  to  acquaint  you  with  these  speeches,  lately  passed  d-orn 
her  Majesty,  referring  the  same  of  your  good  judgement ;  and  so 
we  commit  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

'  Tour  most  assured  friends, 

*  Francis  Walsinoram^ 

•  William  Davison. 
<  At  London,  IstFeA.  1586.' 

Secretary  Davison,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  is  said  to  have 
thtt  passage :  *  I  pray  you,  let  both  this  and  the  inclosed  be  com* 
mittedtothefire;  which  ineasure  shall  be  likewise  met  to  your' 
answer,  after  it  hath  been  communicated  to  her  Majesty  for  het 
satisfaction.' 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.Secretary  Davison,  of  the  third  of  February, 
1586,  we  are  told  there  is  this  postscript:  *  I  entreated  you  in 
my  last  letters  to  bum  both  the  letters  sent  unto  you,  for  the 
arguments'  sake,  which  by  your  answer  to  Mr.  Secretary  (which 
I  have  seen)  appeareth  not  to  be  done.  I  pray  you  let  me  entreat 
you  to  make  heretics  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  as  I  mean  to 
use  yours  after  her  Majesty  hath  seen  it.'  And,  in  the  end  of 
the  postscript-**  I  have  done  with  niy  letters,  because  they  are 
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any  thing  unworthy  of  his  station.  He  own^  in* 
deed,  'that  out  of  his  great  care  for  the  personal  safetj 
of  his  royal  mistress,  and  the  security  of  her  reahn, 
he  had  curiously  endeavoured  to  search  and  sift  out 
all  plots  and  designs  against  both.'  *  And  he  added 
that  *  in  this  view,  if  Ballard,  though  an  accompUoe 
with  Babington,  had  offered  him  his  service  in  the  dis« 
CO  very  of  the  plot,  he  would  qot  only  have  accepted  it» 
l^ut  also  have  rewarded  him  for  it*    Mary  seemed  to 

not  fit  to  be  kept,  that  I  may  satisfy  her  Majesty  therein,  who 
might  otherwise  take  oflbnce  thereat;  and^  if  you  entreat 

this  postscript  in  the  same  kind,  you  shall  not  err  a  whit/ 

A  few  animadversions  upon  these  postscripts  are  niBcessary* 
Secretary  Davison's  capaci^  makes  no  very  great  figure  in  his« 
tory ;  but  we  are  sure  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham's  known  cautiousness,  cumding,  or  call  it  what  you 
please,  to  trust  a  dangerous  letter  out  of  his  han^s,  and  stand  ta 
the  chance  of  having  it  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  sent;  when  he  might  as  effectually  have  conveyed 
his  orders  or  directions  by  a  written  message,  which  should  hav^ 
been  brought  back  to  him  by  the  messenger.  This  latter  part 
is  more  consistent  with  his  character.  However,  the  most 
effectual  way  of  determining  this  point  is  to  examine  the  pre- 
tended original  letter,  and  see  whether  it  is  signed  by  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham*s  own  hand,  which  is  well  known,  there  being  so 
many  letters  of  his  extant  in  different  places.  It  is  certain,  that 
Sir  Francis  was  not  ready  to  order  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  be 
clandestinely  destroyed :  for  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  for 
taking  her  off  by  poison,  as  above  stated,  Walsingham  protested 
*he  was  so  far  from  consenting  that  any  violence  should  be  done 
to  h^r,  that  he  had  of  late  crossed  Morton's  counsel,  who  ad- 
vised that  she  should  be  sent  back  into  Scotland,  and  put  ta 
death  in  the  very  frontiers  and  borders  of  both  kingdoma.' 

*  The  Queen  of  Scots'  letters  were  all  carried  to  him  by  her 
own  servant,  whom  she  trusted,  and  decyphered  to  him  by  one 
Philips,  as  they  were  sealed  again  by  one  Gregory;  so  that 
neither  she,  nor  her  correspondents,  ever  perceived  either  the 
seal  defi^^ed,  or  the  letters  delayed,  to  her  dying  day. 
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be.BttjHfied  with  this  Tiadicadan  of  himaelC  and  ex- 
poecsed  lier.  ooncera,  that  '  she  should  have  credited 
idle  xi^ports  to  iiis  disadvantage.' 

In  1487»  the  King  of  Spain  haying  made  vast  pK- 
panaticnis,  which  kept  all  Eurqpe  in  suspense,  as  not 
knowing  on  what  naticoi  the  storm  would  hreak, 
Walsingfaam  employed  his  inmost  endeavouis  to  dis- 
coror  this  important  secwt  At  last,  he  received  intel- 
ligence from  Madrid,  that  the  Eii^  had  informed  his 
council  of  bis  having  despatched  an  express  to  the  Su- 
preme  Pontiff,  acquainting  his  Hdiness  with  the  true 
design  of  his  preparations,  and  begging-  his  blessing 
upon  it;  which  design  however,  &r  some  particular 
reasons,  he  could  not  disclose  to  them  till  theconrier^s 
return.  The  secret  being  thus  traced  to  it's  recess, 
Wahingham,  through  a  Venetian  priest  retained  at 
Rome  as  his  spy,  procured  a  copy  of  the  priginal  let* 
tar,  which  wBssbcisn  out  <tf  the  Pope's  cabinet.  After 
this,  by  his  dexterous  management  he  caused  the  Sp^r 
nish  hills  to  be  protested  at  Genoa,  and  thus  happily 
retarded  the  menaced  invasion  for  an  ^attire  year. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  public  transaction, 
in  which  he  was  concerned ;  and  of  his  private  life  no 
interesting  anecdotes  have  been  preserved  It  re- 
mains only  to  add,  that  every  attempt  to  promote  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  Eng^d  met  at  his  hands  pro- 
tection and  encouragement.  By  him  Hakluyt's  voy- 
.ages  and  discoveries  in  foreign  parts,  and  Gilbertfs 
settling  of  Newfoundland,  were  promoted;  and  he 
assisted  these  adventurers  from  his  private  purse.  He, 
likewise,  founded  a  Divinity-Lecture  at  Oxford,  and 
a  library  at  King^s  College,  Cambridge. 

Upon  his  death  (which  happened  April  6,  1590) 
a  remarkable  proof  was  given,  how  &r  he  had  pre- 
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fated  the  public  to  his  own  interest ;  for  though,  in 
addition  to  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  he  held  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster/  he 
died  so  poor,  that  his  Mends  were  obliged  to  buiy  him 
bj  night  in  St  Paul's  Church,  lest  his  body  should 
be  arrested  for  debt !  The  want  of  generosity,  and 
even  of  justice,  manifested  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
deducible  from  this  circumstance,  reflects  no  honour 
upon  her  character. 

By  his  lady,  who  was  of  the  family  of  St.  Barbe, 
he  left  only  one  daughter,  who  (as  it  has  been  stated 
in'  a  former  Memoir)  was  married,  successively,  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney;  to  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex; 
and  to  Ridiard  Bourke,  Earl  of  Clanrickarde  in  Ire* 
land.  By  the  first  she  had  one  daughter,  married  to 
Roger  Earl  of  Rutland;  by  the  second,  a  son  and  two 
daughters ;  and  by  the  last,  a  son  and  a  daughter.    , 

His  Negotiations,  or  State-Papers,  were  collected 
by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  pub- 
lished in  folio,  in  1655.  A  work  is  likewise  ascribed 
to  him  entitled.  Arcana  Aulica^  or  *  Walsingham's 
Manual  of  Prudential  Maxims,'  which  has  been  often 
printed;  but  it  is  not  probable,  that  he  was  it's  au- 
thor. Howell,  however,  in  his  edition  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  *Posthuma/  1651,  has  published  a  small 
tract  under  the  name  of  ^  Honesty,  Ambition,  and 
Fortitude  anatomised,'  1590,  which  he  expressly  at* 
tributes  to  his  pen ;  and  which,  being  short  and  not 
very  commonly  met  with,  is  subjoined  to  this  Memoir. 


*  What  it  is  directly  that  I  will  write,  I  know  not. 
For,  as  my  thoughts  have  never  dwelt  long  upon  one 
thing,  and  so  my  mind  hath  been  filled  with  the 
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UBftgination  of  things  of  a  different  nature,  so  ttere. 
18  a  necessity  that  this  offspring  of  so  uncomposed  a 
parent  must  be  mishaped,  answerable  to  the  original 
whence  it  is  derived.  Somewhat  I  am  resolved  to 
write,  of  some  virtues,  and  some  vices,  and  some  in- 
different things.  For  knowing  that  a  man's  Ufe  is 
a  perpetual  action,  which  every  moment  is  under  one 
of  these  three  heads,  my  imaginations  have  ever  chiefly 
tended  to  find  out  the  natures  of  these  things,  that 
I  might  (as  much  as  my  frailty,  the  inseparable  com- 
panion <xf  man's  nature,  would  give  me  leave)  wear 
out  this  garment  of  my  body,  with  as  little  incon- 
venience to  my  soul  as  I  could,  and  play  this  game 
of  conversation  (in  which  every  one,  as  long  as  he 
lives,  makes  one)  with  th^  reputation  of  a  fair  game- 
ster, rather  than  of  a  cunning  one. 

Of  Honesty. 

*  And,  firsti  I  will  write  of  Honesty ;  not  in  it's 
general  sense  (in  which  it  comprehends  all  moral 
virtue)  but  in  that  particular,  in  which  (according  to 
our  phrase)  it  denominates  an  honest  man.  There  is 
required  in  an  honest  man,  not  so  much  to  do  every 
thing  he  would  be  done  unto,  as  to  forbear  any  thing 
that  he  would  not  be  content  to  suffer :  for  the  essence 
of  honesty  consists  in  forbearing  to  do  ill ;  and  to  do 
good  acts  is  a  proper  passion,  and  no  essential  part 
of  honesty.  As  chastity  is  the  honesty  of  women,  so 
honesty  is  the  chastity  of  men.  Either  of  them,  once 
impaired,  is  irrecoverable.  For  a  woman  that  hath 
lost  her  chastity  may  as  easily  recover  it,  as  a  man 
that  hath  once  taken  liberty  of  being  a  knave,  can  be 
restored  to  the  title  of  an  honest' man.    For  honesty 
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dotk  not  consist  in  the  doing  of  oae^  or  <me  thonsaBd 
acts,  never  so  well;  but  in  spinning  on  the  ddicate 
threads  of  life,  though  not  excee^g  fine,  yet  fiaee 
from  breaks  and  strains.  We  do  not  catt  him  an 
honest  man,  but  a  vcnrthy  num^  ^hat  dotli  bmve 
eminent  acts :  but  we  give  him  the  title  of  an  honest 
man,  of  whom  no  man  can,  truly  report  any  ill. 

*  The  most  emment  part  of  honesty  is  truth,  not 
in  words  (though  that  be  necessarily  required)  but  in 
the  course  of  his  life :  in  his  profession  of  frienddii^ ; 
in  his  ^mise  of  rewards  and  ben^ts  to  those,  that 
depend  upon  him;  and  grotefiiHy  acknowfedging 
those  good  turns,  that  he  receives  firom  any  man.  The 
greatest  opposite  to  honesty  h  felsehood;  and,  as  thist 
h  commonly  waited  upon  with  cunning  and  dissanu- 
lation,  so  is  honesty  with  discsetion  and  assurance. 

^  It  is  true,  that  custom  makes  some  apparently 
felse :  some  through  impudence,  and  too  much  use ;: 
and  other  some  for  want  of  discretion,  which  if  they 
had  had,  should  ha/ve  ht&a  em|doyed  in  coverii^  it^ 
And  these  be  some,  in  whom  (though  it  beimpossifale^ 
honesty  should  be  a  fault  in  society)  their  indiscre&t 
managing  of  it  makes  it  hoUen  for  a  thmg  that's 
merdy  a  vice,  a  wonderful  trouUesome  oonqpanion. 
Aii  honest  man  is  as  near  an  iqrtitude  to  become  a 
feiend,  as  gold  is  to  become  coiii :  he  wfll  mdt  witk 
good  oflBces  well  done,  and  wffl  easily  take  the  stamp 
df  fijendship;  and  havixig  once  taken  it»  though  it 
may  be  bended  and  bruised,  yet  still  will  keq>  his 
«tamp  dean  without  rust  or  canker,  and  b  not 
ashamed  to  be  enclosed  in  it,  but  b  contented  to  havfe 
all  his  glory  seen  throv^  it  only. 

<  It  is  of  itsdf*  a  competent  estate  of  virtue,  able 
to  supply  all  necessary  parts  of  it  to  a  manVown  par- 
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ticHlar ;  and  a  man  that  is  born  to  it,  may  raise  him* 
setf  to  an  eminence  in  all  virtues,  though  of  itself  it 
#ffl  not  fiimish  a  man  with  the  abilities  of  doing  a 
gknious  tlnng^  It  is  a  pity,  that  honesty  should  be 
dbrtracted  from  the  lustre  of  aU  other  virtues.  But 
if  there  be  such  an  honesty,  tiie  fittest  seat  for  it  is 
the  coiintry,  where  theape  will  be  little  need  of  any 
greats  abifity,  and  it  will  be  least  subject  to  corrup- 
tion. And  therefore,  since  it  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  a  man  may  build  that  part  of  his  life  whic^ 
ifespeets  conversation,  he  that  builds  upon  it  (let  his 
actions  be  never  so  mean)  diall  be  sure  of  a  good» 
tlMKigfa  not  of  a  great,  reputation :  whereas  letting  it 
periAf  let  the  rest  of  tiie  building  of  his  Ufe  be  never 
so  eminent^  it  wiU  serve  but  to  make  the  ruin  of  his 
fo6d  name  more  notorious. 

Of  Ambition. 

^  Love,  honour,  and  praise  are  the  greatest  blesfr^ 
ings  of  this  worid :  aU  other  contents  reflect,  prima^ 
lily,  upon  the  body ;  and  please  the  soul,  only  becausa 
fliey  {dease  some  one  or  more  senses.  But  those 
tbere^jire  only  deHght  the  senses,  because  the  soul  by 
discourse  was  first  pleased  with  them.  For,  in  itself 
there  is  more  music  in  a  railing  song  thrust  upon  a 
good  air,  than  fai  the  confused  applause  of  the  nnd- 
titude.  But  because  the  soul^  by  discourse,  finds 
tbk  damcnr  to  be  an  argument  of  the  estimation, 
wUdi  those  that  so  ccramend  it  have  of  it,  it  likes 
itself  better,  and  rejdoeth  the  more  in  itself,  because 
It  sees  other  men  value  it.  For  there  are  two  ways 
Improving :  the  one  by  reason,  and  the  other  by  wit* 
Bess;  but  the  mqre  excellent  proof  is  that  of  reason. 
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For  he  that  can  by  reason  prove  any  thing  to  me 
makes  his  knowledge  mine,  because  by  the  same 
reason  I  am  able  to  prove  it  to  another :  but  if  twenty 
men  should  swear  to  me  they  saw  such  a  things 
which  before  I  did  not  believe,  it  is  true  I  should 
alter  my  opinion,  not  because  there  appeared  any 
greater  likelihood  of  the  thing,  but  because  it  was 
unlikely  that  so  many  men  should  lie;  and  if  I  shou]4 
go  about  to  make  others  of  the  same  opinion,  I  could 
not  do  it  by  telling  them  I  knew  it,  or  I  saw  it ;  but 
all  I  could  say  were,  I  did  believe,  because  such  and 
such  men  told  me  they  saw  it.  So  in  the  comfort 
a  man  takes  of  himself  (which  grows  out  of  the  oon« 
sideration  of  how  much  itself  deserves  to  be  beloved), 
a  virtuous  wise  fellow  will  take  enough  comfort  and 
joy  in  himself,  though  by  misfortune  he  is  trouMe4 
to  carry  about  with  him  the  world's  ill  opinion,  by- 
discoursing  that  he  is  free  from  those  slanders  that 
are  laid  upon  him,  and  that  he  hath  those  suffidencieai 
and  virtues  which  others  deny.  And  on  the  contrary 
side,  he  without  deserving  it  (having  the  good  forr 
tune  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured)  will  easily  be^ 
drawn  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  himself;  as,  out  of 
modesty,  submitting  his  own  reason  to  the  testimony 
of  many  witnesses. 

*  Ambition  in  itself  is  no  fault,  but  the  most  na- 
tural commendation  of  the  soul,  as  beauty  is  of  the 
body.  It  is  in  men,  as  beauty  is  in  women.  For  as , 
to  be  naturally  exceedingly  handsome  is  the  greatest 
Commendation  of  the  sex,  and  that  for  which  they 
most  desire  to  be  commended ;  so  that  ambition,  by. 
which  men  desire  honour  the  natural  way  (which 
consists  in  doing  honourable  and  good  acts)  is  the 
root  of  the  most  perfect  commendation,  that  a  monX . 
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num  18  capable  of.  Those  only  offend  in  their  am- 
bition, who  out  rf  the  earthliness  of  their  minds  dare 
not  aspire  to  that  true  honour,  which  is  the  estimation 
of  a  man,  being  as  it  were  the  temple  wherein  virtue 
is  endnjned;.  and  therefore  settle  their  minds  only 
upon  attaining  titles  and  power,  which  at  the  first 
were,  or  at  least  should  be,  the  mark  whereby  to 
distinguish  men  according  to  the  rate  of  their  virtues 
and  sufficiencies.  It  is  true,  that  power  is  a  brave 
addition  to  a  worthy  man :  but  a  fool  or  a  knave,  that 
is  powerful,'  hath  (according  to  the  d^pree  of  his 
power)  just  that  advantage  of  a  virtuous  prudent 
man,  that  Adam  before  he  fell  had  of  the  angels, 
SB  ability  to  do  more  ill. 

^  As  for  titles  (which  at  first  were  the  marks  of 
powa*,  and  the  rewards  of  virtue)  they  are  now,  ac- 
cording to  their  name,  but  like  titles  of  books,  which 
lor. the  most  part  the  more  glorious  things  they 
l^mise,  let  a  man  narrowly  peruse  them  over,  the 
less  substance  he  shall  find  in  them ;  and  the  wooden 
lord  is  like  the  log,  thdt  Jupiter  gave  the  firogs  to  be 
their  king :  it  makes  a  great  noise,  it  prepares  an 
expectation  of  great  matters,  but  when  they  once  per* 
ceived  it  unactive,  and  senselessly  lying  still,  the 
wiser  sort  of  firogs  began  to  despise  it,  and  (in  fine) 
every  young  firogling  presumed  to  leap  up  and  down 
upon  it 

^  Some  ^w  there  are,  who  (lest  the  species  of  our 
andent  worthy  lords  should  be  lost)  do  pr^senfe .  in 
thaifselves  the  will  and  desire,  since  they  want  the ' 
means,  to  do  brave  find  worthy  acts.  And  therefore 
Tsay,  let  a  man  by  doing  worthy  acts  deserve  ho* 
BOUr ;  and  thoiigh  h$  do  fiot  attain  it,  yet  he  is  much 
4L  happier  man  than  he  that  gets  it  without  deserts 
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For  sijith  a  man  u  befeve  hand  with  reputattioQ ;  uaA 
tile  world  stffl  owes  him  that  honour,  whieb  his  dis* 
s^*ts  cry  for,  and  it  hath  notpaid*  Wherettt  that 
ilian,  that  hath  a  gifeat  reputation  withoull  dmn^ving 
it,  is  behind  hand  with  the  wcxrld ;  and  hiB  hdnoiir  19 
but  lent,  viot  paid:  and  wh^»  the  wojid  eoiaeB  1» 
take  account  of  Ws  apjdause,  and  ikkb  his  title  of 
merit  (by  which  he  pretends  to  it)  weak  and  broken,  it 
wiK  recidl  it's  approbation^  and  leave  Imn  by  so  miieh 
the  more  a  notorious  bankrupt  in  hiB  good  name,  by 
how  much  the  estimation  of  his  wealth  that  way 
was  the  greater. 

Of  Fortitude. 

^  For  a  man  to  be  com]^etely  happy,  there  is  re^ 
quired  the  perfection  of  aB  mOral  virtues^  mA  yet 
tMs  is  not  enough.  For  virtues  do  rathw  banish 
misfortune,  and  but  show  us  joy,  than  estaUisb 
ftBcity :  which  is  not  oidy  an  utter  alienation  from 
an  ifSiction,  but  an  absolute  fiilness  of  joy.  Ami 
since  the  soul  of  man  is  infinitely  more  exoeDent  than 
every  thing  dse  it  can  meet  withal  in  this  worlds 
nothing  upon  earth  can  satisfy  it,  but  in  the  enjoy* 
ing  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  all  the  defights,  that 
the  most  nimble-witted  man  can  frame  to  himself; 
for  that  his  soul  will  still  have  a  farther  desire,  as 
unsatisfied  with  that  it  enjoys.  Thetefore,  the  per- 
fection of  hiq)piness  consists  in  the  love  of  God, 

« 

#hich  is  only  able  to  fiD  up  afl  the  comers  of  the 
soul  with  the  most  perfect  joy ;  and  consequently  to 
fix  aH  it's  desfares  upon  those  cdestial  joys  that  shall 
never  be  taken  from  it.  But  thn,  as  it  cannot  be 
obtained  by  (Sscourse^  but  by  unfeigned  pray^  and 
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the  Bfamttsoce  and  iUumination  of  God's  grace,  so  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  prick  at  it.  And  for  that  part 
ci  fdidty  which  is  attamed  to  by  moral  virtue,  I 
find  that  every  virtue  gives  a  man  parfection  in  some 
kind,  and  a  d^;ree  of  felicity  too:  viz.  Honesty^ 
gives  a  man  a  good  report ;  Justice,  estimation  and 
authority ;  Prudence,  respect  and  confidence ;  Cour- 
tesy and  Liberality,  affisction  andakind  of  dominion 
over  other  men;  Temperance,  health;  Fortitude,  a 
quiet  mind  not  to  be  moved  by  any  adversity,  and  a 
confidence  not  to  be  circumvented  by  any  danger. 
So  that  aU  other  Virtues  ^e  a  man  but  an*  outward 
happiness,  as  receiving  their  reward  firom  others; 
oidy  Temperance  doth  pretend  to  make  the  body  a 
stranger  to  pain',  both  in  taking  from  it  the  occasion 
of  diseases,  and  making  the  outward  inconveniences 
of  want,  as  hunger  and  cold;  if  not  delightful,  at 
least  sufl^ble.' 


4"  .. 
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[1545—1596.] 


X  rllS  celebrated  navigator  was  the  son  of  Edmund 
Drake  a  mariner,f  and  was  bom  at  a  village  near- 
Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  in  the  year  1545.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  twelve  brothers;  and  the  father  being  en- 
cumbered by  so  large  a  family,  Captain  Hawkins,  his 
mother's  relation,  kindly  took  him  under  his  patronage* 
and  gave  him  an  education  suitable  to  the  sea-service* 
By  his  interest  Drake  was,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
appointed  purser  of  a  ship  trading  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  At  twenty,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea : 
and  at  twenty-two,  became  Captain  of  the  Judith ; 
-  and  in  that  capacity  visited  the  harbour  of  St. 
John  de  UUoa,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  glorious  action  X 

*  Authorities.  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals  ;  John- 
ton's  Life  of  Drake  ;  Biographia  Britannica;  and  Rapines  His" 
^ory  of  England* 

f  **  A  clergyman,"  saya  Johnson,  **  who  being  inclined  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Protestants,  at  that  time  much  opposed  by 
Henry  VIII.,  was  obliged  to  fly  (romliis  place  of  residence  inta 
Kent  for  refuge  from  the  persecution  raised  against  him,  and 
those  of  the  same  opinion,  by  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles." 

X  The  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  contrary  to  his  stipulation  with 
Hawking  and  in  yiolation  of  the  peace  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
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under  Sir  John  Hawkins ;  but  he,  unfortunatdj,  lost 
in  it  the  little  property,  which  he  had  acquired  in  Ina 
former  station.  From  the  early  life  of  Drake,  indeed, 
two  maxims  are  strikingly  deducible;  that  ^  the  first 
step  to  greatness  is  to  be  honest,'  and  that  ^diligence 
in  employments  of  less  consequence  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful introduction  to  loftier  enterprises.* 
,  Soon  afterward,  he  conceived  a  design  of  tnaking 
reprisals  on  the  King  of  Spain.  This,  according  to 
some,  was.  suggested  to  him  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
ship :  and»  indeed,  the  case  was  dear  in  sea-divinity, 
says  Dr.  Campbell,  **  that  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Spain  had  updpne  Mr.  Drake,  and  therefore  he  was 
at  liberty  to  take  the  best  satisfiurtion  he  could  on 
them  in  return:"  a  doctrine  which,  however  roughly 
I»eached«  was  very  captivating  to  English  ears ;  and, 
therefore,  no  sooner  ^4  he  publish  his  design,  than 
he  had  numbers  of.  yolupteers  ready  to  accompany 
him,  though  not  justified  by  similar  pretexts. 

In  1570,  he  made  his  first  voyage  with  two  ships, 
the  Dragbn  and  the  Swan;  and,  the  year  following,  in 
the  Swan  alone.  In  these  two  expeditions,  he  obviously 
had  two  points  in  view:  one,  to  infi)rm  himself  per* 
fectly  of  the  situation  and  strength  of  certain  places  in 
the  Spanish  West-Indies ;  and  the  other,  to  convince 
his  countfymen,  that  notwithstanding  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Hawkins  in  his  last  voyage,  it  was  perfectly 

« 

bad,  attacked  that  navigator  without  any  dedaratian  of  hoa* 
tilities,  and  obUged  him  after  an  obstinate  resistance  to  retire 
with  the  lo9B  of  four  ships,  and  a  great  number  of  his  men,  who 
were  either  destroyed  or  carried  into  slavery."  (Johnson.)  See  also 
the  Life  of  Hawkins.  Nor  could  Drake,  who  had  adventured 
almost  the  whole  of  his  fortune  in  this  expedition,  either  by  his 
9wn  private  interest^  or  by  obtaining  letters  from  Elizdbetb^ 
procure  any  redress. 
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to  visit  tbose  parts  with  safety.*  In  tibis 
be  so  completely  succeeded,  that  upon  his  second 
Tetorn  he  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  equip  an 
annament  adequate  to  the  achievement  of  what  he 
had  kmg  mecfitated. 

Without  loss  of  time  therefore,  having  concerted 
a  more  important  design,  in  March,  1572,  he  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  in  the  Pascha  of  seventy  tons; 
«;companied  by  his  brother,  Johnf  Drake,  in  the 
Swan  of  twenty-five  tons,  and  a  force  in  the  aggre- 
gate not  exceeding  seventy-three  men  and  boys. 
With  thissmall  armament,  in  July,  1578,  he  attacked 
flie  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  took  it  in  a  few 
hours  by  storm:  but  he  made  little' advantage  of  this 
conquest,  from  the  cowardice  of  those  of  his  party^ 
who  had  been  ordered  to  guard  his  pinnaces,  while 
the  rest  were  taking  possession  of  the  immense  wealth 
contained  in  the  royal  treasury 4  These  mistook 
the  flying  enemy  for  large  detachments,  advanc- 
ing to  overpower  them,  and  to  cut  off  their  com- 
munication with  their  ships.  Drake,  indeed,  de- 
spatched his  brother  to  undeceive  them ;  but  nearly  at 
the  same  moment  he  himself  fainted  with  loss  of  blood 
from  a  dangerous  wound  received  in  his  leg  during 

^  Hawkiiifl  and  Drake  separated  in  Che  West-Indiet :  whea  dia 
Ibrmer,  finding  it  impoMible  to  bring  all  his  crew  bome  tb  Eng- 
land, set  part  of  them,  with  their  own  consent,  Brthote  in  the 
\my  of  Mexico;  and  few  of  these  returning,  the  tenor  of  their 
oi^tivi^  dishearteiied  the  English  seamen. 

t  Another  brother,  Joseph^  is  said  ako  to  have  partaken  ia 
this  expediUon. 

t  In  <we  room,  they  saw  bars  of  sflver  piled  up  against  dw 
wall;  each  bar,  as  nearly  as  they  codd  guess,  weij^gftwi 
thirty  to  forty-five  pounds,  and  the  pile  measuring  sefenty  Ibel 
in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  height. 
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tfae^stattkywiiidihe  had  tiU  then  carcAdfy 
And  though,  upon  reoorering  from  hk  siroon,  he  in- 
asted  that  they  diould  make  themsdves  masterg  of 
liie  treasure ;  the  ma^  pert  of  his  tdBiowen,  eipfte* 
kensnre  for  their  own  safety,  pardy  by  entreaties  and 
partly  l^  force  carried  him  off,  and  anmediately  Ml 
8m1  tat  their  ships ;  ^  abandoning  the  ridiest  apoil/^ 
lays  Lediaid,  *^  that  ever  raised  the  expectations  ot 
siidi  adventurers^  amounting  (as  they  were  subse^ 
fuenily  informed)  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  to^s  of 
wSsver,  b^de  several  iron  chests  <^  gcMof  stiU  greater 
value* 

His  next  attempt  was,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Symenms,  or  fiigitive  negroes,*  to  jdunder  the  nndsa 
bdiGfn  with  silver,  whidi  passed  from  Vera  Qniz  t# 
Nomfare  de  Dios :  but  in  this  abo,  tfannigh  the  imp»- 
tience  of  one  of  his  followers,  who  Iqr  preniaturety  risiiig 
up  out  of  the  ambuscade  gave  the  alarm  to  tie 
S^ianiwds,  he  foiled  of  success.  On  r^oiidng  his 
ddps,  however,  his  good  or  ill  success  never  prevsoKng 
over  his  piety ,  he  celefarated  theur  meeting  with  thanks 
to  God.  In  these  and  his  other  enterprises  upon  that 
€oest»  Drake  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  Syn^erons. 
To  a  prince  or  captain  of  this  tribe,  whose  name  was 
Pedro,  he  presented  a  foie  cutlass,  which  he  perceived 
tiie  Indian  admired.  Pedro,  in  return,  gave  him  four 
large  wedges  of  gdd;  but  he  threw  it  into  the  com- 


*  These^  having  escaped  in  gieat  numbenfrom  the  tynaaif 
•f  their  masters^  had  settled  themsdvefl  under  two  kings,  or 
leaders,,  on  each  side  of  the  way  between  Nombre  de  Dios  and 
Panama;  and  not  only  asserted  their  natural  right  to  liberty  and 
independence,  but  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  cruelties,  which 
^y  had  softred. 
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Hum  stock,  saying  'he  thought  it  but  just,  that  sudh 
as  bore  the  chai^  of  so  unoertain  a  voyagie  upon  his 
credit,  should  share  all  the  advantages  which  that^ 
voyage  produced.'  Equally  superior  to  avarice  and 
to  fear,  through  whatever  danger  he  might  go  in 
quest  of  gold,  he  thought  it  not  valuable  enough  to 
be  obtained  by  artifice  or  dishonesty.  Then  embaric- 
ing  his  men,  with  a  very  considerable  booty,  he  bore 
away  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Pljrmouth  in  Au« 
gust,  1573.  His  success  in  this  expedition,  combined 
with  his  generous  behaviour  to  his  owners,  gained 
hjm  signal  reputation. 

In  1575,  disliking  an  inactive  life,  he  fitted  out 
three  firigates  at  his  own  expense,  and  sailed  with 
them  to  Ireland ;  where,  as  volunteer  under  Walter 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  he  conducted  himself  so 
highly  to  that  nobleman's  approbation,  that  he  recom- 
mended  him  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  in  a  letter 
written  but  a  short  time  bef<»%  his  death.  This  in- 
troduced him  in  1576  to  her  Majesty,  who  thence- 
forward took  him  under  her  own  immediate  protec- 
tion. Thus  countenanced  at  court,  he  was  enabled 
to  undertake  the  expedition,  which  has  consigned  his 
name  to  immortality. 

The  first  thing  which  he  proposed  was  a  voyage  into 
the  South-Seas,  hitherto  unattempted  by  any  English- 
man, through  the  Streights  of  Magellan.  The  small 
fleet,  with  which  he  sailed  on  this  extraordinary  enter- 
prise, consisted  of  the  following  ships :  the  Pelican, 
of  100  tons,  commanded  by  himself;  the  Elizabeth, 
vice-admiral,  of  80  tons.  Captain  Winter ;  the  Mary- 
gold,  a  bark  of  50  tons.  Captain  Thomas ;  the  Swan, 
a  fly-bottt  of  80  tons,  Captain  Chester;  and  the  Chris- 
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topher,  a  pmnace  of  15  tons.  Captain  Moon*  The 
whde  number  of  hands  embarked  amounted  only  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  able  men. 

With  this  inconsiderable  armament  in  November, 
1577,  he  set  sail  from  Plymouth :  and  in  the  May 
ensuing  entered  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  where  having 
continued  about  two  months  in  order  to  make  the 
necessary,  preparations  for  passing  the  Streights  with 
saCety,  he  suddenly  called  a  court-martial  in  a  desert 
island  Ijring  in  the  bay,  and  opened  his  commission ; 
by  which  the  Queen  granted  him  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  delivered  to  him  with  this  remarkable 
expression  from  her  own  mouth:  ^^We  do  account 
that  he,  Drake,  who  strikes  at  thee,  does  strike  at 
us.**  He  then  eloquently  explained  the  reason  of  his 
having  assembled  them  (for,  though  his  education 
had  been  slender,  he  was  an  excellent  speaker)  and 
proceeded  to  charge  Mr.  John  Doughty,  who  had 
been  second  in  command  during  the  whole  voyage, 
with  having  plotted  first  to  murther  him,  and  n^t 
to.  ruin  the  enterprise.  **  I.  had,"  said  he,  ''  the  >  first 
notice  of  this  gentleman's  Intentions ,  before  he  left 
England;  but  I  was  in  hopes,  that  my  behaviour  to 
him  would  have  extinguished  such  dispositions,  if 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  information."  He 
next  exposed  his  practices  during  the  period,  when 
he  himself  was  behaving  toward  him  with  all  the 
kindness  and  cordiality  of  a  brother;  and  supported 
his  charge  by  producing  papers  under  his  own  hand, 
upon  which  the  criminal  made  a  fiill  and  free  con-* 
Session.  After  this,  Drake  quitted  his  place,  telling 
the  assembly,  that  *  he  expected  from  their  mouthy 
a  verdict ;  as  he  would  not  be  a  judge  in  his  own 
cause.' 


Caoiden  saj^  he  was  tried  by  a  jury.  The  ae- 
counts  affinn^  tibat  the  ¥hcie  forty  peiBous^  of  whidi 
the  court  consisted^  adjudged  him  to  death,  and  gave 
their  aenteniee  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
leaving  the  time  and  maimer  of  it  to  the  GeneraL 
Upon  this,  Drake,  having  maturdy  weighed  the  whale 
affair,  offered  the  convict  his  choice  ofthiee  things:  to 
be  bdieaded  on  the  island,  where  they  then  wese ;  to  be 
set  on  -shore  on  the  main  land;  or  to  be  sent  home  to 
:abide  the  justice  of  his  country.  After  being  indulged 
with  a  day  for  deliberation,  he  made  the  «£r8t  his 
choice ;  received  the  sacrament  subsequently  with  tiie 
General,  and  having  dined  cheerfully  with  the  officers, 
of  whom  he  severally  Uxk  leave  as  if  he  had  been 
going  a  journey,  walked  very  composedly  to  the 
place  prepared  finr  his  execution,  and  submitted  to 
his  £Eite  with  the  most  philosophical  fortitude^  in 
July,  1678  * 

*  Tlus  is  the  most  authentic  ftccount  of  his  catastrophe ;  bat 
as  it  was  well  known  that  Leicester  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to 
Doughty,  for  having  accused  him  of  poisoning  the  Earl  of  Essas, 
it  was  credited  by  many  at  the  time,  and  has  been  recorded  by 
some  historians,  that  Drake  had  secret  orders  to  take  him  o^ 
on  some  pretence  or  other ;  and  that,  jealous  of  his  rising  fame 
(as  he  was  both  a  skilful  mariner,  and  a  mim  of  great  ooun^ 
and  conduct)  he  too  readily  consented  to  execute  this  bloo^ 
commission.  This  imputation,  however,  is  not  supported  by 
any  satisfactory  evidence;  and  therefore  it  is  but  fidr  to  try 
the  accusation,  as  in  every  other  case  of  the  same  kind,  by  the 
general  character  of  the  accused.  On  this  equitable  system, 
Drake  must  stand  acquitted. 

This  island  had  been  the  scene  of  another  tragedy  of  the  same 
kind  fifty-eight  yean  before,  when  Magelhm  caused  John  de 
Carthagena,  who  was  joined  in  commission  with  him  by  the 
King  of  Spain,  to  be  hanged  for  the  like  oflence ;  and  hence  it 
was  called,  the  island  of  <  True  Justice.' 
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After,  a  difficult  navigation  through  the*  Streigfats 
of  MagdQaOf  Drake  found  himself  in  September  in 
.the  Great  South-Sea.  Here  he  met  with  such  tem- 
pestuous  weather  for  fifty-two  days  with  little  or  no 
intermission,  that  he  was  forced  back  to  the  westward 
nearly  a  hundred  leagues,  and  lost  two  of  his  vessels, 
the  Marygold  and  the  Elizabeth.* 

He  had  now  only  bis  own  ship,  which  he  had  new- 
named  the  •  Hind.'  With  this  he  arrived  at  Macao 
in  November,  1578;  and  thence  sailing  along  the 
coasts  of  Cluli  and  Peru,  he  grievously  annoyed  the 
Spaniards,  taking  and  destroying  several  ships  (par- 
ticularly in  the  harbour  of  Lima)  and  frequently  land- 
ing to  seize  rich  booties,  till  his  crew  were  satiated 
with  plunder:  when  he  boldly  attempted  to  find  a 
passage  by  North- America,  but  there  encountering, 
N.  lat.  42^  severe  coU,  and  open  shores  covered  with 
snow,  he  returned  back  to  S8^  and  in  a  harbour  in 
the  northern  part  of  California  was  idolatrously  f  re^ 
ceived  by  the  Indian  inhabitants,  who  in  their  en* 
thusiasm  offered  to  make  him  their  king. 

*  The  latter  returned  through  the  Streights,  and  arrived  safe 
in  England  in  June,  1579,  being  the  first  ship  that  ever  made 
that  passage  homeward.  Drake  had,  previously,  turned  the 
Swan  and  the  Christopher  adrift. 

t  **  Their  cruel  rites  and  mistaken  honours,"  says  Johnson, 
*'  were  by  no  means  ^eeable  to  Drake,  whose  predominant 
sentiments  were  notions  of  piety :  and  therefore,  not  to  make 
that  criminal  in  himself  by  his  concurrence^  which  perhaps 
Ignorance  might  make  guiltless  in  them,  he  ordered  his  whole 
company  to  fall  upon  their  knees ;  and  with  their  eyes  liftied  up 
to  heaven,  that  the  savages  might  observe  that  their  worship 
was  addressed  to  a  Being  residing  there,  they  all  jomed  in  pray^ 
ing  that  this  harmless  and  deluded  people  might  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  doctrines  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour." 

VOL.  n.  K 
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To  th&  country  t>rake  gav^  t^  name  of  «  New 
AlUon;*  and  e^recting  a  stoBe^j^llar,  he  inscribed  upon 
ft  the  name,  stile^  and  titles  of  Queen  ESizabeth,  de- 
noting his  having  taken  possession  of  the  countly  foit 
bis  Sovereign,  to  which  he  added  his  own  name,  and 
Hhe  date  of  this  transaction.  Some  of  the  Queen's 
cobs,  likewise,  were  deposited  under  it's  hase ;  after 
which^  having  careened  his  sinp,  he  set  sail  for  the 
Molucca  islands.  Bj  this  passage  he  chose  to  returtit 
rather  than  by  the  Streights  of  Magellan ;  partly  from 
the  fear  of  being  attacked  by  ihe  Spaniards,  and 
partly  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  risk  of 
hurricanes. 

In  1579»  Drake  fell  in  with  obtain  islands,  inha-- 
hited  by  the  most  barbarous  pec^Ie  he  had  met  with 
throughout  his  whole  voyage.  Chi  the  fourth  of  N6« 
'vember,  he  had  sight  of  the  Moluccas ;  and,  casting 
anchor  before  Temate,  was  well  itceived  by  the 
king  of  the  island.  In  making  Celebes  in  Decem- 
ber, his  ship  struck  upon  a  rock,  fit)m  which,  after 
throwing  overboard  eight  of  her  guns  and  some 
valuable  merchandise,  she  was  got  off  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty.  Then  touching  at  Java,  after  many 
civilities  from  one  of  it's  chieftains  he  continued  his 
course  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  arrived  safe 
at  Plymouth  about  the  dose  of  the  year  1580; 
having,  to  the  great  admiration  of  his  contemporaries^ 
drcunmavigated  the  globe  in  less  than  three  years.* 

^  They  found,  to  their  sufprise  (bdag  iodifcrait  artrano- 
oen)  that  they  had  but  a  dijr  is  their  accoanl  of  time,  it  beiDf 
Sunday  by  their  journals,  and  Mondi^  by  the  gaiwal  oonputv- 
tion.  >  Drake  was  the  firrt  opmntander#in«chieft  who  bad  achieved 
this  catcrprite ;  as  Mugellun  died  during  hit  voyage,  and  Ui  afay 
was  broughtreuBd  bj  hit  aucosMor  Cano. 
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His  ttaetesA  in  this  voyage,  and  the  immense  trea^ 
which  he  brought  home  with  him,  became  the 
gtoeral  topic  of  convenation;  some  loudly  commend* 
ing,  and  others  as  loudly  censuring  him.  In  the 
fi^bwing  spring,  however,  her  Majesty  decisively 
aanctioned  the  opinion  of  the  former,  by  going  on 
board  his  sldp  at  Deptford,  and  conferring  upon  him 
the  honour  .of  knighfliood  She  also  gave  direct 
tions  for  the  preservation  of  the  vessd,  that  it  might 
mmain  a  monument  in  honour  of  himself  and  his 
country.* . 

In  15B5  Sir  Fraoci9,  now  Admiral,  Drake  was  sent 
upon  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  West-Indii^ 
settlements,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  sai},  having 
on  board  two  thousand  land-forces  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Christopher  Carlisle*  Making  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands  in  his  way,  he  landed  at  St.  Jago,  and 
carried  off  a  considaraUe  booty.  Tlience  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Hispaaiola,  and  took  S^  Domingo,  Cartha- 
g)ena»  and  St  Augustine ;  by  which  he  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  hq[)es  of  his  warmest  admirers.  Ye^ 
the  poo6$s  of  Hm  voyage  were  very  inconsiderably 
his  iBstrmctjoas  htewg  rather  to  weaken  the  enemy, 
than  to  tatoe  prizes. 

TwQ  yearp  alterward,  he  proceeded  to  Lisbcm  with 
a  fleiet  of  thirty  sail;  and  receiving  intelligence  of  a 


celebrated  Tea^l,  after  having  been  for  many  jeact  Tiewi-i 
ad  with  wonder  at  Deptford,  wai  at  length  through  mere  decay 
bndken  up,  and  a  chair  made  out  of  it's  planks  was  presented 
to  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  In  the 
appUuse,  bestowed  upon  this  occasion  by  the  Sovereign,  the  na- 
tion readily  concurred.  The  fame  of  Drake  became  a  favourite 
thane ;  and  verses  were  written  to  celebrate  the  ship,  which 

**  Had  matched  in  jace  the  chariot  of  the  sun.*' 
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large  equipment  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz  destined  to 
form  part  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  bravely  entered 
that  port,  and  burned  upward  of  ten  thousand  tons 
of  shipping.  He  next  sailed  to  Tercera,  having. ad- 
vice of  a  rich  Caracca  vessel  expected  at  that  island 
from  the  East-Indies ;  and,  though  his  men  were  in 
great  want  of  provisions,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to 
endure  their  hardships  for  a  few  days^  within  which 
period  the  announced  ship  arriving,  he  carried  her 
home  in  triumph.  Upon  this  occasion  he  boasted,  in 
seaman-like  language,  that  ^  he  had  burnt  the  King 
of  Spain's  beard.'  The  capture,  indeed,  was  of  sin- 
gular  importance ;  for,  beside  the  value  of  the  trea- 
sure on  board  (estimated  at  200,000  crowns)  it  gave 
the  English  merchants  the  first  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
the  East,  and  was  the  occasion  of  establishing  the 
original  East-India  Company. 

The  general  applause  bestowed  upon  him  on  hi& 
return  was  heightened  into  grateful  admiration,  when 
his  countrymen  observed  the  laudable  use  which  he 
made  of  the  plunder  thus  acquired  from  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  In  1588,  he  undertook  to  convey 
water  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  for  want  of  which 
it  had  previously  been  much  distressed :  and  he  per- 
formed it  by  conducting  thither  a  stream  firom 
springs  at  a  direct  distance  of  eight,  or  as  mea- 
sured in  the  actual  position  of  the  pipes,  of  twenty 
miles. 

This  year,  also,  he  was  appointed  Vice- Admiral 
under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  High  Admiral 
of  England  (thus  affording  a  proof,  that  no  obscu- 
rity of  birth,  or  meanness  of  fortune,  is  insurmount- 
able to  bravery  and  diligence)  and  signalised  him- 
self in  the  engagements  with  the  Spanish  Armada* 
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In  one  ci  these,  he  took  a  large  gaUeon  commanded 
by  Don  Pedro  de  V aldez,  who  at  the  bare  mention 
of  the  name  of  Drake  surrendered  himself  without 
striking  a  blow;  and,  after  remaining  above  two 
years  a  prisoner  in  England,  paid  his  captor  for  him- 
self  and  his  two  inferior  officers  a  ransom  of  3,500/. 
In  his  ship  were  found  upward  of  50,000  ducats, 
which  the  English  hero  generpuslj  distributed  among 
his  'sailors  and  solcMers.  It  must  be  owned,  how^ 
ever,  that  through  an  oversight  of  his.  Lord  Howard 
incurred  a  great  hazard  of  being  taken  by  the  ene- 
my:  for  Drake,  who  had  been  appointed  to  carry 
lig^hts  in  his  ship  for  the  direction  of  the  English, 
in  his  pursuit  of  some  hulks  belonging  to  the  Hans 
Towns,  neglected  it  This  betraying  the  Admiral 
into  following  the'  Spanish  lights,  in  the  morning 
he  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  fleet.* 
But  by  his  succeeding  services  he  sufficiently  atoned 
for  this  error. 

In  1589,  Drake  was  appointed  Admiral  of  the  fleet 
sent  to  restore  Don  Antonio,  King  of  Portugal,  and 
the  command  of  the  land-forces  was  given  to  Sir  John 
Norris.  But  they  were  scarcely  at  sea,  before  the 
commanders  disagreed,  as  to  the  point  where  they 
should  effect  a  landing;  and  their  dissension  occa- 
sioned the  miscarriage  of  the  whole  enterprise. 

The  war  with  Spain  still  continuing  in  1595,  and 
it  being  evident  that  nothing  dists^sed  the  enemy  so 
much  as  the  losses  which  they  suffered  in  the  West- 
Indies,  an  offer  was  made  to  the  Queen  by  Hawkins 


*  Of  this  boasted  Armada,  and  it's  defeat,  a  more  copious 
account  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  the  Lord  High  Adiniral 
Howard, 
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and  Drake  to  set  an  foot  a  moile  effectual 
to  those  parts  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted :  at 
the  same  time,  they  agreed  to  bear  a  coDsiderabk 
part  of  the  expense,  and  to  engage  their  fiiends  to 
assist  them  in  the  equipment,  fahsafaeth  readily 
listened  to  this  proposal^  and  fiimished  a  strong  arma- 
ment, consisting  of  twenty-seven  ships  and  barks, 
with  a  land-force  of  S,500  men  under  the  command 
of  General  BaskerviUe.  This  fleet  was  detained  for 
some  time  from  it's  object  by  the  arts  of  the  Spaniards^ 
who,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  it's  strengA  and 
destination,  announced  that  tiiey  were  themselves 
about  to  invade  England ;  and,  to  render  this  the  more 
]n!obable,  actually  sent  four  galleys  to  m^Ee  a  de- 
scent on  the  coast  of  ComwalL  And  when  at  last  it 
let  sail,  a  second  difference  of  opinion  took  place  amaii(^ 
the  commanders ;  Drake  and  Baskerville  determimn^ 
against  the  judgement  of  Hawkins,  to  attaek  the 
chief  of  the  Canary  islands,  instead  of  prodeeding* 
direct  to  Porto  Rico,  where  the  richest  of  the  gatteons 
lay  at  anchor.  The  failure  proved  that  Hawkiiia 
was  right ;  but  his  chagrin  at  thesr  miscondnct  cost 
Imn  his  life. 

The  day  after  his  death  Sir  Francis,  in  pursuance 
0f  a  resolution  taken  by  a  councU  of  war,  made  a 
desperate  assault  on  the  shipping  in  the  hiirbour  of 
Porto  Rico;  but,  meeting  with  a  stronger  resist- 
ance than  had  been  expected^  he  was  obliged  to 
sheer  off» 

Other  disappointments  anddisasters  haviay  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  expedition,  Drake  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  when  a  bloody  flux,  the  natural  disease 
of  the  country,  in  1596  put  a  period  to  his  hfe.  His 
body  was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  leaden  ooflSfi^  with 
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aB  lilie|iM0ip  qC  oaval  dbaeq[¥iiei,  very  near  the  place 
wtei^lie  &«t  laid  tbe  fotiiidfttiaiii  of  fab  JGune  and  to^ 
Hia  dMtb)  hmented  by  the  whole  nation^ 
tore  eqieoiaUy  tewailed  hy  hia  &llaW'-town8meii, 
wb^  jutfjj  lovsed  him  firom  the  draiiMtances  of  his 
inomte  life..  He.had  been  elected  huigeEB  £br  Boe^ 
wmy  iB  Ckmiwali  in  the  parliameQt  hdd  STEUs* 
thetibu  md  atiba^iiufaitly  far  Plyiaouih*  ia  the  thirty- 
fifth  of  the  same  rtagau 

lo  hwf  Mature  he  waa  low,  but  weU-ae^  nith  a 
faiMd  9pm  dbeA  a  very  roimd  head*  hair  of  a  fine 
Jbrflwii»  hewd  fiiU  «ad  condy ,  eyer  large  and  de«r» 
«  fitir  complesMBi,  and  a  fresb»  cheerfbl  and  engaging 
^jeuntename.  As  navigation  had  been  his.  whole 
0M^9  be  was  a  parfiact  master  of  every  brandi  of  ]t» 
effiwrially  ^  aatronomy,  and  ifs  application  to  the 
nantiQa)^  mrt  His  epemies  allied  that  he  was  v«ui» 
qcKHfidgi^  and  iaqaacious.  But  it  is  acknowledged^ 
that  h«  spoke  with  much  graeefiilness»  {HcoiHriety»  and 
^lo^jnence:  he  appears  always  to  have  encouraged* 
«mI  ptefeiyed,  merit  whatever  he  found  it:  and 
hia  vpyage  round  the  world  wfll  remain  an  inoon- 
tfiglMe  proof  of  his  capacity  and  public  spirit  And 
if  lie  aaiassed  a  latge  foctune  by  continually  exposing 
hmsdf  to  labours  and  perils,  whidi  hardly  any  othor 
fgatBOB  would  have  uadei^gone  for  the  sake  even  of  the 
greatest  expectations,  he  was  obvioudy  fiir  firom  being 
goversied  by  a  narrow  and  selfish  feeling*  On  the 
contrary,  his  notions  weate  free  and  noble^  and  the 
i^atipn  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  advantages  which 
she  at  present  enjoys  in  arms,  navigation,  and  com* 
merce. 

He  is  represented,  also*  as  having  been  choleric 
in  his  temper^  and  too  accessihie  to  flattery:  but  to 
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counterbaknce  these  foibles,  he  was  a  Kberal  com- 
madder,  and  a  steady  firiend ;  courteous  and  humane 
toward  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  threw  iato 
his  power,  just  and  generous  in  all  his  dealings,  sober 
and  religious  in  his  general  conduct,  and  in  his  prOB ' 
perity  in  variably  affable  and  easy  of  access.  Without 
any  of  the  advantages  of  education,  he  possessed  na- 
tural powers,  which  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself 
with  credit  upon  all  public  occasions. 

He  had  the  feUcity  to  remain  invariably  a  favourite 
with  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  gave  him,  indeed,  a  remark- 
able proof  of  it  in  a  quarrel,  which  he  had  incurred  with 
his  countryman  Sir  Bernard  Drake  (himself,  likewise^' 
a  seaman)  by  assuming  his  arms.  This  usurpation^' 
though  it  cost  him  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the  offended 
owner,  procured  for  him  from  his  Sovereign  a  new 
coat  appropriately  emblazoned ;  ^  sable  a  fess  wavy  be- 
tween two  pole-^stars  argent,  and  for  his  crest  a  ship' 
on  a  globe  under  ruff,  held  by  a  cable  with  a  hand 
out  of  the  clouds ;  over  it  this  motto,  Auxilio  Divino,' 
and  underneath  Sic  parvis  magna^  with  a  wivem' 
gull  (the  arms,  which  caused  the  quarrel)  hung  up  by 
the  heels  in  the  rigging/  Her  Majesty's  kindness^ 
however,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  grave;  for 'she 
suffened  his  favourite  brother  Thomas,  aft^  his  de- 
cease, to  be  prosecuted  to  his  great  inconvenience  for 
a  pretended  debt  to  the  crown ! 

This  illustrious  man  leaving  no  issue,  his  landed 
estate,  which  was  very  considerable,  descended  to  his 
nep&ew  Francis  (the  son  of  his  brother  Thomas*)  who 


*  Thpmas  and  John  alone,  of  the  twelve  brothers,  I^fl  issue. 
Of  these,  the  former  accompanied  Sir  Francis  on  his  last  expe^ 
dition« 
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was  created  a  Baronet  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  reign  was  elected 
representative  for  the  couniy  of  Devon.  His  widow 
Elizabeth  (daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Geoige 
Sydenham,  of  Combe  Sydenham,  Devonshire)  after- 
ward married  William  Courtenay,  Esq.  of  Powderh^m 
Castle  in  the  same  county. 
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x  HE  improvements  in  navigation  made  by  the 
Spaniards  toward  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  their  visible 
effects  in  aggrandising  that  kingdom,  excited  in  other 
nations  a  noble  ardour  to  attempt  farther  discoveries 
in  the  unknown  parts  of  the  globe.  In  this  design^ 
no  people  manifested  such  a  genius  for  hazardous  en-> 
terprises  as  the  English.  But  their  zeal  and  industry 
being  checked  by  domestic  troubles  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIIIm  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  the  plans 
which  had  been  formed  for  extending  the  maritime 
power  and  commerce  of  their  country  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
till  the  government  had  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
strength  and  stability. 

The  private  adventures  of  the  merchants  of  South- 
ampton, who  had  traded  to  the  Brazils  as  early  as 
1540,  by  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
profitable  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  with 
the    West-Indies    and   the    South-Seas,    had    laid 

*  AuTHORiTiBi.  Lediard's  Nawd  Histon/;  CampbelPs 
Zivei  of  the  Admrah  /  Baker's  Chromck  s  and  Hume's  Hiacij 
^England. 
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6pen  the  sources  of  their  immense  wealth.  Their 
aeooimts  circulated  rapidly  throughout  the  west  of 
England,  and  encouraged  nimibers  to  bring  up  their 
chiUrm  to  the  sea-servioe*  with  the  hope  that  some 
future  rupture  with  Spain  might  make  it  the  channel  to 
riches  and  honours.  With  this  view,  the  study  of  navi* 
gutioQ  and  cosmography  was  preferred  to  all  others ; 
and  the  event  justified  their  expectations :  for  that  dis^ 
trict  in  particular  proved  an  eminent  nursery  of  abk 
mariners,  and  gave  Urth  to  most  of  those  renowned 
naval  officers,  whose  labours  increased  the  opulence 
and  secured  the  independence  of  their  country  in  the 
rd|;n  of  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  her  accession,  the  Eng- 
lidi  navy  was  put  upon  a  respectable  footing;  not 
only  by  building  ships  in  the  royal  yards,  but  by  en* 
couraging  the  merchants  to  speculate  in  large  trading 
ressds,  which  could  be  occasionally  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  crown.  The  commanders,  in  general* 
were  men  of  bravery,  sldll,  and  generosity :  as  their 
sailors  shared  the  dangers,  so  they  liberally  divided 
with  them  the  spoiis,  of  war.  And  the  manufactures 
newly  established  in  England  by  foreign  Ptotestantg* 
who  had  fled  thither  tor  refiige,  furnished  vahiaUe 
commodities  for  the  institution  of  a  beneficial  barter 
with  the  iiAabitants  of  the  new  world. 

Finally,  ihe  bad  policy  of  Spain  herself  contributed 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  establishment  of  the 
ISngiish  m  America ;  for,  by  her  crueldes  toward  the 
natives,  she  had  rendered  the  very  name  of  l^aniard 
odious  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  same  bad 
policy,  likewise,  plunged  her  into  a  war  with  Eng-^ 
land ;  whose  merchants  and  adventurers,  combining 
their  private  interest  with  that  of  the  public*  under- 
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took  expeditions  against  the  enemy  to  their  signal 
annoyance,  and  at  once  enriched  themselves  and  de- 
fended their  country. 

In  these  important  transactions,  Sir  John  Hawkins 
bore  no  inconsiderable  share.  This  gentleman,  bom 
in  1520,  was  the  second  son  of  William  Hawkins, 
Esq.  who  with  high  reputation  as  a  seamail  had  ac- 
quired a  competent  fortune  by  trading  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil.*  Young  Hawkins,  in  his  youth  discover- 
ing a  strong  inclination  for  the  sea,  applied  him- 
self with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  navigation; 
and  at  a  proper  age  made  several  voyages  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Canaries,  in  the  merchants'  service. 
It  is  likewise  supposed,  that  he  visited  with  his  father 
the  coast  of  Brazil ;  but  this  is  less  certain.  In  fact, 
we  have  no  authentic  memoirs  of  his  first  voyages : 
but  he  was  undoubtedly  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  the 
early  part  of  her  reign ;  and  under  him  most  of  the 
admirals,  who  distinguished  themselves  during  it's 
sequel,  were  brought  up. 

It  was  customary  however,  in  those  days,  for  naval 
officers  of  reputation,  when  they  were  not  actually 
employed  by.  the  crown,  to  undertake  commercial 
voyages  in  conjunction  with  the  merchants,  for  which 
they  obtained  permission  from  the  Queen :  and  some 
conditional  privileges  were,  generally,  annexed  to 
their  special  licences  upon  these  occasions.  The  plan 
of  a  voyage  of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  Captain 
Hawkins  to  a  set  of  gentlemen-adventurers  in  the 

^  He  was  the  first  Englishman,  who  esUbh'shed  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives ;  a  people  represented  by  the  Portur 
guese  as  so  savage,  that  no  other  Europeans  would  venture  to 
visit  them. 
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spring  of  the  year  ISOS,*  and  a  small  squadron  was 
soon  afterward  fitted  out  at  their  expense  for  the  piir- 
^fose  of  procuring  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to 

*  Elizabeth  seems,  however,  on  the  very  commdicemeDt  of 
the  trade  in  slaves,  to  have  questioned  it's  lawfulness :  for  when 
Hawkins  "  returned  from  his  first  voyage  to  Africa  and  Hispa- 
siolay  whither  he  had  carried  slaves,  she  sent  for  him,,  and  (as 
we  learn  from  Hill's  *  Naval  History  *)  expressed  her  concern  lest 
any  of  the  Africans  should  be  carried  off  without  their  free  con- 
sent, declaring  that  *  it  would  be  detestable,  and  call  down  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  upon  the  undertakers/    He  promised  to 
comply  with  her  injunctions  in  this  respect.**    (Clarkson's  •  HU" 
^ory  of  the  Rise^  Progress^  and  AccompUshment  of  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave-Trade,^  1.40.)     We  perceive  from  the  text,  how  he 
kept  his  word :  and  here  (says  Hill,  in  his  account  of  Hawkins' 
second  voyage)   **  began  the  horrid  practice  of  forcing  the 
Africans  into  slavery ;  an  injustice  and  barbarity  which,  so  sure 
as  there  is  vengeance  in  heai^en  for  the  worst  of  crimes,  will 
some  time  be  the  destruction  of  all  who  allow  or  encourf^e'it.'' 
That  it  will  not,  we  may  trust  under  Providence,  be  ours,  is 
referable  (to  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  Dedication) 
to   that  wise  and  virtuous  administration,    who  during  their 
brief  possesion  of  office  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fox'se* 
cured    to   themselves  the  unparallelled   and  eternal  glory  of 
annihilating,    as  far  as  their  power  extended,    one    of  the 
greatest  sources  of  crimes  and  sufferings  ever  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.    Nor  should  the  indefatigable  and  effective 
labours  of  Mr«  Wilberforce,   and  perhaps  above  all,   of  Mn 
Clarkson  himself,  be  forgotten.   His  ^  History,'  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibitions  of  criminal  and  of  virtuous  per- 
severance,  as  respectively  displayed  by  the  abettors  and  the 
assailants  of  the  Slave-Trade,  which  the  range  of  literature  has 
at  any  time  supplied. 

Whatever  may  be  now  thought  of  these  exploits,  however, 
diey  appear  to  have  gained  Hawkins  signal  credit  in  that  **  age 
of  heroism;"  as  he  bore  their  badge  in  the  crest  of  arms  granted 
to  him  by  patent,  ^  a  demi-moor  in  his  proper  colour,  bound 
with  a  cord' — a  worthy  symbol  of  the  humane  and  honourtible 
traffic,  which  he  had  opened  to  his  country ! 
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be  bartered  at  the  Spanish  West^India  islands  fin 
flflver,  sugar,  hides,  &c.  Their  whole  fince  co» 
sisted  of  two  ships  of  a  hundred,  and  a  bark  of 
forty  tons,  collectively  carrying  only  one  hundred 
men.  With  these,  having  by  force  or  purchase  ac- 
quired three  hundred  negroes,  he  exchanged  them 
at  Hispaniola  upon  very  advantageous  terras^  and 
returned  safe  from  his  barbarous  enterprise  in  Sq)- 
tember  156S. 

The  following  year  he  undertook  a  second  voyage^ 
but  with  greater  force ;  and  having  reached  the  island 
of  Margaretta,  in  the  West-Indies,  with  his  living 
cargo,  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Alcaide^  and 
supplied  with  provisions.  The  governor,  however, 
positively  refiised  to  permit  him  to  traffic  with  the 
inhaUtants ;  despatdiing  likewise  intelligence  of  his 
arrival  to  the  governor  of  St.  Domii^,  who  imme* 
diatdy  prohibited  every  species  of  commerce  with  the 
Bi^lish  fleet.  Thus  disappointed,  Hawkins  sailed 
for  the  continent,  and  cruising  along  the  coast,  sent 
a  deputation  on  shore  at  Burboroata,  to  request  the 
liberty  of  trading  with  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
solicited  permission  was  so  dogged  by  duties,  as  to 
render  all  contracts  necessarily  un&vourable  to  the 
EngliA.  Exasperated  at  this  ill  usi^,  he  ccm^ 
missioned  a  hundred  men  completely  armed  to  de- 
mand better  terms,  which  were  immediately  granted. 

He  was,  next,  empLojed  in  convoying  the  English 
troc^sent  to  the  rdief  of  the  French  Protestants  at 
Rochelle.  On  his  retimi  from  France,  while  he  was 
lying  with  his  squadron  at  Catwater  waiting  farther 
orders,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty  sail  passed  by,  with- 
out paying  the  usual  honours  to  the  English  squndrooip 
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MawUiJg^  tiierefoie,  ordered  a  shot  to  be  fire4  «t 
tliift  adaoMd's  flag,  and  this  pradudiig  no  effect,  % 
jm»id;  upM  whieh  the  Spaniards  came  to»  and 
iMuied  down  their  ooloius.    The  Admiral  then  de*^ 
ipatdbed  one  of  Ut  dnef  ^cers  in  a  boat,  to  desire 
an  explanation;   when  the  Captain,  through  the 
ttiediiini  of  a  subaltern,  hai]^;htil7  directed  him  t0 
ii^itn  his  principal,  that  *  as  he  had  n^ected  the 
customary  honours,  espedaDj  with  so  huge  a  fleet 
Imder  his  conmiand,  it  gave  room  to  suspect  some 
hostile  design,  and  that  in  consequence  he  insisted  cm 
hSa  departure  in  twdve  hours,  otherwise  he  should 
treat  him  as  an  enemj/    TUb  gallant  behaviour  gave 
rise  to  a  visit  fnmi  the  S^ianish  Admiral  himself,  who 
desired  to  know,  *  if  the  two  crowns  were  at  war?' 
Captain  Hawkins  replied,  ^  No ;  but  that  possibly  this 
aflfhmt  Ddight  occasian  <me,  as  he  was  determined  to 
communicate  to  the  Queen  by  express  what  had 
passed'    The  Spaniard,  at  first,  pntended  not  to  uof 
da^stand  tiie  nature  of  his  offence ;  but  being  finally 
convinced  of  his  error,  Hawkins  agreed  to  let  the 
matter  rest,  and  with  the  first  fiur  wind  the  ddin** 
quent  fleet  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Flanders. 

In  October,  1576,  Captain  Hawkins  embariEcd  on  a 
third  trading  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  and 
the  West-Indies,  accompanied  by  five  other  sfaipi^ 
one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Ciqitain  (afterward 
Admiral)  Drake;  and  having  taken  on  board  dK>ut 
Ih^  hundred  negroes,  proceeded  to  the  Spanish 
settlements.  Rio  de  la  Hacha  was  the  first  places 
Where  he  attempted  to  trade;  but  being  tefiised 
permission,  he  landed  his  men,  and  (probably,  by  coL 
lusion)  took  possession  of  the  town,  after  whidi  he 
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disposed  of  great  part  of  his  cargo :  *  with  the  re- 
mainder he  sailed  for  Carthagena,  and  there  com* 
pleted  his  commercial  transactions.  Upon  his  return 
homeward,  stormy  weather  obliged  him  to  put  into  the 
harbour  of  St.  John  de  UUoa  in  the  bay  of  Mexico. 
The  inhabitants^  imagining  his  squadron  was  part  .of 
their  own  fleet  then  expected  from  Spain^  readily 
came  on  board,  and  were  extremely  terrified  when 
they  discovered  their  mistake.  But  Hawkins  enterr 
tained  them  with  great  civility,  and  to  dispel  their 
fears  assured  them,  that  *  he  wanted  nothing  except 
provisions ;'  neither  did  he  attempt  any  thing  against 
twelve  merchant-ships,  then  Ijdng  richly  laden  in  the 
port.  For  his  own  security,  however,  he  detained 
iwo  persons  of  rank  as  hostages,  till  the  return  of  an 
express  sent  to  Mexico  with  an  account  of  his.  arrival. 
The  next  day,  the  Spanish  fleet  appeared,  having  on 
board  the  new  viceroy,  on  his  way  to  his  government. 
In  this  delicate  situation,  Hawkins  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
act :  for  while  he  was  apprehensive  of  his  Sovereign's 
displeasure,  if  he  should  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 
harbour,  especially  as  the  storms  continued  withunabat- 
ing  severity ;  he  at  the  same  time  strongly  suspected, 
that  some  treachery  would  be  practised  against  him, 
as  soon  as  their  ships  were  in  security.  He  therefbie 
took  the  precaution  to  insist  upon  such  conditions 
from  the  viceroy,  before  he  would  admit  him  into 
the  harbour,  as  were  best  calculated  to  guard  against 
latent  perfidy ;  stipulating  that  *  the  English  fleet 

.  *  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  this  time  no  open  war  subsisted 
between  the  two  nations ;  but  the  English  claimed  a  right  of 
free  trade  in  virtue  of  treaties  with  Charles  V.,  which  the 
Spaniards  refused  to  admit. 
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l^ould  be  supplied  witli  provisioiig  on  paying  jfor  them^ 

tiiat  hostages  6xd  keepiiig  the  peace  should  be  given 

by  both  parties^,  and  that  the  island  with  the  cannon 

on  the  fortifications  should  be  put  into  his  hands* 

during'  his  stajr.'    The  viceroy,  at  first,  rejected  these 

proposals  with  disdain ;  but  being  told  that  *  Captain 

Hawkins  considered  himself  as  the  representative  of 

the  Queen  of  England,  aiid  therefore  of  a  raidc  equal 

to  his-  own>'  he  vouchsafed  to  negodate  the  matter  \ 

with  him  in  person,  and  solemnly  promised  in  eveiy  ^ 

particular  to  fulfil  the  stipulations* 

A  conspiracy,  however,  was  at  this  time  forming  to 
attack  the  English;  not  less  than  a  thousand  men 
hemg  mustered  on  shore,  and  the  people  of  the  town 
having  agreed  to  support  the  operations  of  the  fleet* 
Unusual  manoeuvres  were  observed  on  board  the  Spa- 
nbh  ships;  their  small  arms  beingsfaified  ftomone  vessel 
to  another,  and  their  ordnance  pointed  at  the  English 
sqpiadrom    A  laiger  number  of  men  than  usual,  like- 
wise were  seen  upon  the  decks;  and  this  with  other 
drcurastancea  alanning  Captain  Hawkins,  he  sent  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  these  extraordinaiy  motions : 
when»  in  order  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  vioerojr 
asBured  Iiim,  that  *  if  the  inhabitants  should  attempt 
aiiy  wdence  against  the  English,  he  would  give  them 
bis  protection  and  assistance.'    Hawkins,  however, 
notwithstanding  thes^  asseverations,  ordered  his  people 
to  stand  upon  their  defence ;   and  shortly  afterward, 
suq^ectiog  that  a  considerable  land-force  was  con- 
ottded  intone  of  the  enemy^s  vessels,  he  again  de« 
auuMisd  a  categorioal  answer  upon  the  subject :  upon! 
whidi  the  vioeroy,  unable  any  long^  to  mask  his 
projooty  cnrdered  the  trumpet  to  sounc^  as  the  signal 
ftt  «|ltiDg  upon  thi^  English 'fleet 

Hawidns  was  at  ittineivwhto  he  hef|rdUh«4naapet9 

VOL.  11.  h 
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^d  in  the  same  moment  Don  Augustine  de  Vill* 
Neuva,  a  Spaniard  whom  he  had  treated  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  fdt  in  his  sleeve  for  a  dagger,  to 
assassinate  him :  but  one  Chamberiajrne,  who  widted  ^ 
at  table,  perceived  the  motion  in  time  to  stop  .his 
hand.  Having  secured  his  treacherous  guest,  he  in- 
stantly flew  upon  deck,  and  perceiving  the  Spanish 
troops  boarding  (me  of  his  ships,ezclaimed  with  ardour, 
'^  God  and  Saint  George  fall  upon  these  traitors,  and 
rescue  the  Minion :  I  trust  in  God  the  day  shall  be 
ours;"  Upon  which  his  crew  boarded  the  Minion» 
drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and  fired  a  shot  into  the  vice- 
admiral,  which  it  is  imagined  passed  throu^  the  pow- 
der-room, as  three  hundred  Spaniards  on  board  were 
l^lown  up.  Another  shot  set  fire  to  the  Spanish  Ad- 
miral, which  continued  burning  for  half  an  hour. 
But  this  dreadful  havock  was  unhappily  retaliated 
upon  the  English  on  shore,  of  whom  three  only 
escaped  by  swimming  to  their  ships.  Hawkins,  though 
overpowered,  continued  the  engagement  even  after 
the  ordnance  of  the  fort  had  sunk  his  small  vessels, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life;  telling  his  men  to>  fear  no- 
thing, for  God  who  had  preserved  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemies'  shot,  would  also  deliver  them  aU  firom 
those  traitors  and  villains  the  Spaniards.'  At  laigth, 
the  masts  and  rigging  of  his  own  ship,  the  Jesus, 
being  so  shattered  by  the  artillery  of  the  fi>rt  that  it 
YBs  impossible  to  bring  her  off,  it  was  resolved  to 
place  her  as  a  screen  to  the  Minion  till  night,  and 
subsequently  to  abandon  her.  But  soon  afterward 
two  Spanish  fire-ships  bearing  down  upon  the  latter^ 
the  crew,  without  waiting  for  o^ers,  hove  away 
firom  the  Jesus  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  Hawkins  was  reodLved 
pn  board.    Of  his  foUpwers,  afew.gnly  i««ched the 
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Mimon^the  rest  falling  victiins'to  the  craelty  of 

'  The  Spanish  fleet  suffered  greatly  in  the  action. 
The  admiral  and  vice-admiral  were  rendered  unfit  for 
service,  and  four  other  ships<were  totally  destroyed. 
Of  the  English,  the  Minion,  crowded  with  hands 
fitim  the*  Jesus  and  some  of  the  other  ships,  remamed 
at  sea,  •  in  want  of  provisions  and  water  for  their  nu- 
merous complement  till  the  eighth  of  October,  1569, 
when  they  entered  a  creek  in  the  bay  of  Mexico  in 
search  of  refreshments.  This  was  near  the  mouth  of 
the  liver  Tampico,  and  here  upward  of  a  hundred  of 
the  'crew-  requested  to  be  ^put  on  shore,  preferring  the 
doubtful  result  of  barbarian  hospitality  *  to  the  a|^a- 
rent  certainty  of  perishing  by  famine  before  the  ship 
couldreach  a  friendly  port. 

<  Captain  Hawkins  with  the  remainder  of  his  men, 
consisting  likewise  of  about  one  hundred,  sailed  through 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  about  the  latter  end  of  October ; 
and  after  incurring  the  risk  of  being  seized  at  a 
S^Monsh  port^  which  they  Were  obliged  to  enter  for 
pirovisions,  got  safe  to  Vigo,  where  they  met  with 

*  These  unhappy  people  endured  every  species  of  human 
misery.'  A  few  of  them  were  killed,  and  others  woimded,  by 
the  Indians  on  their  march  up  the  country;  but  when  the 
savi^es  found  they  were  not  Spaniards,  they  treated  them  kindly, 
^d  directed  them  to  the  port  of  Tampico.  Here,  they  divided ; 
and  the  major  part  unfortunately  marching  westward  fell  into 
the  4iand  of  the  governors  of  different  Spanish  settlements, 
by  whom  they  were  inhumanly  treated  and  sold  to  slavery. 
Some  were  burnt,  and  others  tortured,  as  heretics ;  and  out  of 
sixty 'five  persons,  we  have  no  certain  account  of  the  return  of 
any  to  their  native  country,  except  that  of  Job  Hortop  gunner 
of  the  Jesos,  who  after  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  arrived  in  England  in  1590,  having  endured 
incredible  hardships  fpr  twenty-three  years. 

L8 
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4qn»eEagAb|k.4hj]p.  FnfUEi  tli^m  t^ey^  iMfived  ftd| 
supplies,  and  in  January,  1570,  reached  their  nat],v9 
sl^ir^;  Hi^wldns  having  suffioiped  gzeatfy  iB  I4i  |br- 
tuBQ  by  the  lo^  of  bis  metchaodise,  and  his  oop^fBr 
nioDS  having  saired  nothing  but  their  lives. 

Tp  indemnify  hi^i  for  his  firtitgue%  £Iiza})e|b 
iromoted  him  ta  an  office  at  hww,  adnHrnblf^ 
Slated  to  his  capacity :  )ie  yrasi  in  1578  made  l^ee«r 
mf^  of  the  Navy.  In  victiie  of  thb  post»  vFhidi 
g^v^  faiixi  the  clfief  direction  of  the  royal  doc](% 
^  gxerted  h^self  to  keep  the  nupine  upqp  a  ze8|iect«* 
ajt^ie  footing ;  more  ships  beLng  built  aoid  rqwreck 
dijxing  bis  exercise  of  the  function,  than  had  evw 
been  known,  in  Epgland  witbm  th^  same  period.  It 
frt^  liJk:^!^  part  of  his  duty  tp  take  tbe  conmnA 
of  squadrons  fitted  out  for  the  puipose  of  deacipg  tte 
naixow  sea^  of  pirates :  and  this,  be  djfchncged  so 
^ctiially,  that  the  mercbf^ntf  returped  him  tiMse 
fonnal  thanks  &r  th?  prpfeptii^ft  ^rd^  tf^  QMimer* 
Gpal  n^vigatira,  in.  15754 

From  this  time  to  the  year  159ft,  notbing  memck 
Xf^  is  recosded  cono^rning  him»  &Q^  m  aoawtoM^ 
which  occurred  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Strand.  A 
lunatic,*  mistaking  him  for  Sir  Christopher  HattQnj, 
suddenly  scabbed  him  in  the  bapk.  He  recovered^ 
however,  to  bear  a  glcffioua  part  in.  tibe  memeraUs 
engagement  with  the  Armada;  in  wtddi,  asRear^ 
Admiral,  he  chased  the  flying  Spaniards  with  sucl^ 
success,  that;  tl^  Qi^ea  publiply  applfmded  his  con- 

*  This  deiperate  wretch  was  comipitied.to  tbe  Tower,  wheiw 
he  killed  his  keeper  with  a  billet  broughit.to  him  for  firing;  and 
being  tried  and  condemned  forlhemucther,  he  was  executed  in 
the  JStrand  near  t)ie  place  where  he  had  wounded  Captain  Hai»» 

kins. 
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dnett  and  confen«d  npoa  him  the  hoooiir  of  ki%1it- 
lood. 

The  war  eontimiiag,  a  graiid  esxpfedition  was.ihe- 
ditated  to  urmdy  th6  coasts  of  S^n,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  defray  the  expenses  and  reward  th4  vakiar  iyf 
the  enterprise  by  hitercepting  the  Plate-fleet.  An 
itrnflthent  of  ten  ghips  of  the  line  was  fitted  out  for 
the^  purposes,  and  divided  into  tWo  squadrons  of  five 
iail  each,  with  instructions  to  act  in  concert,  though 
4bch  squadron  had  a  separate  commander.  Upon  tMil 
occasion.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  *  was  joined  in  com* 
iliissdon  with  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

*  Sir  Mtrtm  Frobisher,  a  native  of  Torfcshfiv,  bad  beet  put 
ipprentice  by  hik  pwreatB  (whb  t^ere  of  tow  degree)  to  the  taiisti!i 
of  a  coasting>-ve88el,  and  was  distinguished  edrly  in  life  as  an  abld 
itaraan.  He  subsequently  obtained  recommendations  to  Am- 
broM  Dudley,  Bart  of  Warwick,  who  with  other  persons  of  rank 
and  foKdne  patroofised  an  enterj)rise,  which  Frobisher  had  Ibng 
iflleditaled,  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to  the  £a^ 
IndKes.  •  Being  provided  with  three  small  vessels  at  the  expensd 
iff\i\B  patrons,  he  sailed  {h>m  Deptford  in  1576,  and  in  61*  K. 
lat.  discovered  high  points  of  land  covered  with  snow ;  but  hd 
#aa  not  able  to  approach  the  shore  on  account  of  the  quahtity 
cCice,  aod  Che  impossibility  of  casting  anchor  from  the  depth  0t 
the  wateh  He  gave  the  title  of  *  Queen  Elizabeth's  Forehind/ 
however,  to  the  eastern  promontory  of  the  coast. 

In  the  month  of  August,  he  entered  the  Straits  lying  to  the 
librthward  of  Oipe  Farewell  and  West^Greenland,  in  63^  N.  fat; 
^Mse  he  named  *  Frobisher's  Straits,'  and  so  they  still  con- 
iinue  to  be  called.  But  his  endeavours  to  open  an  intercourse 
with  the  natives  on  the  coast  proved  unsuccessful,  the  Indian^ 
ieizitig  his  men  and  his  boats  $  and  having  either  by  storms  or 
hostilities  lost  two  of  his  vessels,  he  returned  to  England  in  the 
Oeuknet  following.  Though  the  chief  object  of  his  voyage  how- 
eitr  remained  unaccomplished,  the  discovery  of  the  situation  of 
tiMse  places  proved  highly  benMcial  to  later  navigators. 

Ffobkher  in  tflio  subsequent  voyages  (in  15T7,  and  1578)  with 
great  perseverance  attempted  to  apptoach  nearer  to  the  North 
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The '  King  of  S^pein,  gaimng  early  intelfigenoe  of 
the  strength  and  destination  of  this  armament,  at 
first  proposed :  to  oppose  it  with '  a  more  -formidable 
fleet ;  but  his  council  judiciously  concluding  that  'Eli« 
zabeth,  with  her  powerful  navy,  would  speedily  rein*^ 
force  hei^two  adnurals  if  she  found  it  reqiusite,  ad- 
vised the  sending  of  expresses  overiand  to  India,  to 
order  the  Plate-fleet  to  remain  in  port.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, theEnglish  commanders  cruized  off  the  Azores 
forfseven  months  without  taking  a  single  ship.  -At 

Pole ;  bat  being  the  first  adveatorer,  his  .obferralions  (m  it  fre- 
quently bi^pens)  senred  rather  for  instructions  to  his  tucoetsois, 
than,as  monuments  of  his  own  reputation.  His  unpolished  man- 
ners,, indeed,  might  probably  intercept  the  good  fortune,  which 
he  h^  promised  himself  in  these  enterprises;  for  he  wap  ex- 
tremely rigid  in  his  disciplme,  and  more  dreaded  than  beloved 
by  his  followers.  With  this  cast  of  temper,  his  success  was  more 
signal  in  military  conflicts,  than  in  attempts  to  traffic,  or  toestai* 
blish  a  friendly  communication  with  the  nations  he  visited.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  distinguished  himself  against  the  Spanish  Armada,' 
and  was  knighted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Admiral 
in  L588.  . 

In  1592,  he  commanded  a  squadron  of  three  ships,  fitted  out 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and  his  friends,  with  in- 
structions to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  Plate-fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Spain;  upon  which  occasion  he  burned  one  galleon  richly  laden^ 
and  brought  home  another. 

Two  years  afterward  the  Queen  sent  him  to  assist  Henry  iy« 
of  France  against  his  rebellious  subjects  the  Leaguers  and  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  gained  possession  of  part  of  Bretagne,  and 
had  strongly  fortified  themselves  at  Croyzon  near  Brest.  Fro- 
bisher  with  four  ships  of  the  Ime  blocked  up  the  port,  while  Sir 
John  Norris  with. 3,000  infantry  attacked  the  place  by  land; 
which,  however,  would  not  have  been  carried,  unless  the  Admiral 
had  landed  his  sailors  to  aid  in  the  assault.  In  this  struggle, 
Frobisher  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  side,  and  by  the -mis- 
management of  the  surgeon  the  wound  proving  mortal,  be  died 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Plymouth. 
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last,  detennined  to  attempt  some  signal  actibn»  they 
attacked  the  island  of  Fayal :  but  the  governor  being 
weU  provided  with  every  necessary,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  with  some  loas,  both  of  n^en  and  of  reputa^ 
tioD ;  in  consequence  of  which,  on  their  return  home, 
they  wdre  only  coolly  received  by  a  people,  who  are 
seidinn  struck  except  with  brilliant  achievements.  The 
intentions  of  the  court  however  being  in  a  great  mea- 
sure imswered  by  confiiiing  the  hostile  squadrons  to 
their  harbours,  and  preventing  the  arrival  of  the  Plate* 
fleet  in  Spain,  which  occasioned  bankruptcies  among 
her  merchants,  they  underwent  no  diminution  in  the 
esteem  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  most  arduous  enterprise,  in  which  Sir  John 
Hawkins  was  engaged,  proved  &tal  to  him.  An 
anfiament,  under  the  joint  command  of  himsdf  and 
Drake,  was  fitted  out  in  the  year  1595  to  attack  the 
fi^Mmish  siettlemehts  in  the  West-Indies;  and,  crni- 
trary  to  his  advice,  much  time  was  lost  in  an  unsuc* 
oessfiil  attack  upon  the  chief  of  the  Canaiy  Islands.* 
Being  the  oldest  commander,  he  was  not  a  little 
chagrined  at  finding  his  judgement  over-ruled ;  and 
his  resentment  against  his  collegues  was  increased, 
when  it  was  discovered,  that  in  consequence  of  this 
firuitless  attempt,  the  Spaniards  had  been  enabled  to 
put  their  chief  fortresses  in  a  proper  state  of  defence: 
At  Dominica,  fil^wise,  the  seamen  and  the  troops 
wasted  a  considerable  time  in  taking  in  provisions, 
and  preparing  pinnaces  to  sail  dose  to  the  harbour  of 
Porto  Rico.  In  this  interval,  the  Spaniards  sent  five 
large  fiigates  well  manned  to  bring  off  the  gaUeon: 
these,  on  their  way,  fell  in  with  the  rear  of  the  divi-^ 

•  See  thq  Life  of  Drake. 
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•ion  undior  Sir  Jdm  Hanidns,  to«k  oiie«f  Uslimki^ 

• 

«id  havisg  tortui^d  same  of  if  s  crew  in 

tiiat  tbe  witole  £»glidi  force  was  bent  Bgakoet  Porto 

Bico>  crbwded  all  sail  without  attempthig  an  engage* 

^aent,  and  thus  saved  the  (dace,   Hawkins  foreseeing 

the  inevitable  consequences  of  these  rq^ted  delaya* 

died  of  a  fev^  occasioned  by  chagrin  November  21# 

1595. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienoed 
seamen  of  his  time;  and  had  improved  Uis  parts» 
naturally  strong,  by  constant  iq[q[d]€ation.  He  was 
apt  in  council  (o  differ  from  other  men's  opinions,  aiid 
yet  was  reserved  in  discovering  his  own,*  Slow,  jea>* 
lous,  and  somewhat  irresolute  in  ddiberation;  in  action 
he  was  merciful,  apt  to  f<Hrgive,  and  a  strict  observer 
of  his  wcnrd.  As  he  had  passed  a  consid^tdMe  part  o£ 
his  life  ^t  sea,  he  had  too  vehement  a  dislike  of  land* 
soldiers.  When  occasion  retjuired  it,  he  could  disaem* 
Ue,  though  |ie  was  naturally  pf  a  blunt  disposition* 
With  great  personfd  poutage,  and  pres^ioe  of  mind^ 
he  is  said  to  have  been  much  beloved  by  his  seamen 
for  his  affability.  He  was  t^wice  elected  buiEgess  for 
Plymouth,  and  sat  a  third  time  in  parliament  for  some 
other  borough.  To  him,  likewise.  Was  owing  the 
foundation  of  ipi  hospital  at  Cbathapi  for  poor  and 
diseased  sailors. 

His  character,  however,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  was 
tarnished  by  the  mean  passion  of  avarice ;  which  ap« 
parently,  upon  several  occasicms,  exercised  a  pernicious 
influence  over  his  puUic  conduct  But  his  abilities  in 
the  naval  department,  both  at  land  and  at  sea,  esm 

*  Mr.  Pitt,  It  18  said,  complained  of  his  great  coHegue,  Lordf 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  that  **  he  opposed  every  tlUng,  and  pro- 
posed nothing.'' 
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tenuated  his  defbcts.  He  was  no  Uss  than 
jmos  engaged  in  active  service,  and  dmilig  nettrljr 
lialf  that  long  period  bdd  tfte  tareasur^riihip  of  thte 
navy,  ftr  the  r^ulaticn  of  wUich  he  establidied  maiijr 
cxcdlait  orders ;  and  he  was  both  the  authw,  and 
the  patron,  of  several  useful  ilnprovenoents  in  the  art 
of  navigation.  Lastly,  in  conjunction  witii  his  faro^ 
th^r  WlBiatn,  he  contributed  to  the  great  inerease  of 
sailors  l^  promoting  ctNnmenaal  adventure ;  for  tibe j 
were  owners  of  thirty  sail,  says  Dr.  Can^bell,  of 
goodly  ships.' 

He  likewise  bred  up  his  son  Bichaid  to  the  sei^ 
and  had  the  happiness,  two  years  before  he  died,  ta 
aee  him  kn^ted  for  his  signal  services.  Sir  Ridiard 
aocmnpanied  him  in  many  of  his  expeditions,  and 
Invariabty  evinced  that  he  inherited  Ms  valour.  In 
Ae  engagement  with  the  Armada,  he  commanded 
the  Swallow  jfrigate,  which  sufiered  more  than  any 
other  ship  in  the  fleet.  Two  years  afterwavd,  imdet* 
the  command  of  his  father  and  Sir  Martin  Frobisher, 
he  signalised  himself  on  the  coasts  of  Spain ;  and  in 
1593»  he  fitted  out  two  large  vessels  at  his  own 
expense,  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  South-America. 
He  had,  likewise,  a  farther  design  of  sailing  round  the 
globe,  that  he  might  share  the  glory  of  Drake  and 
Cavendish:  with  this  view,  in  1594,  he  passed  with 
only  one  ship  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  and  cruised 
along  the  coasts  of  Patagonia.  In  48^  S.  lat.  he  dis- 
covered a  fair  country,  situated  in  a  very  temperate 
climate,  to  particular  places  of  which  he  gave  different 
names ;  but  the  land  collectively  he  called  *  Hawkins' 
Maiden  Land,'  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  he  had 
discovered  it  at  his  own  expense  under  the  auspices 
pf  a  maiden  Queen.     Having  secured  some  valu- 
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able  prizes,  and  bravely  disengaged  himself  in  mit 
instance  from  an  attempt  made  by  Don  Bertrand  de 
Casfiro  to  take  him  prisoner,  under  the  influence  of 
his  &ther^s  fi>ible  (an  inordinate  love  of  money)  he 
loiter^  in  -  those  seas  with  the  hope  of  still  more 
profitaUe  conquests,  till  in  the  end  he  was  cap* 
tured,  aftier  a  des^ierate  engagement,  in  the  course 
4)f  which  he  received  several  dangerous  wounds.  He 
surrendered  indeed  upon  a  promise,  that  the  whole 
crew  should  have  a  free  passage  to  England  as  soon  as 
possible :  but  the  Spaniards,  with  their  usual  perfidy, 
retained  him  a  prisoner  in  Spain  till  the  fruitless 
negodation  for  peace  in  1600;  upon  which  he  oI> 
tained  his  release,'  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement.  He  left  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  capture,  which  was  published 
after  his  decease  in  one'volume  folio,  entitled,  ^  The 
Observations  of  Sur  Richard  Hawkins,  in  his  Voyage 
to  the  South-Seas/ 
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[1668—1598.] 


Edmund  SPENSER  was  bom  about  1558,  in 
London,  and  educated  as  a  sizar  at  Pembroke-Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1572,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1576.  The  accounts  of  his 
birth  and  femily*  are  extremely  imperfect,  and  at  his 
first  setting  out  in  life,  his  fortune  and  interest  seem 
to  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  After  he  had  con- 
tinued smne  time  at  college,  and  made  great  proficiency 
in  learning,  he  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  afellow- 
ship,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessfiiL  This  disappoint* 
ment,  joined  with  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances, 
compelled  him  to  quit  the  University ;  and  we  find 
him  subsequently  residing  at  the  house  of  a  fiiend  in 
the  North,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  the  *  Rosalind,* 
of  whose  cruelty  he  has  composed  such  pathetic  com- 
plaints. About  this  time,  indeed,  his  genius  probably 
began  first  to  distinguish  itself;  for  '  The  Shepherd's 
CalCTdar,'  which  is  so  fiill  of  his  unprosperous  passion; 

*  That  his  family,  however,  was  one  of  the  most  splendi'd  in 
modern  English  history,  was  asserted  by  Gibbon,  who  observes, 
**  the  nobility  of  the  Spensers  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched 
by  the  trophieft  of  Marlborough ;  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider 
the  *  Fairy  Queen/  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their  coronet.** 
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was  among  the  first  of  his  works  of  note.  This  work 
he  addressed,  in  a  short  dedication,  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,*  who  for  wit  and  gallantry  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  courtiers  df  his  age ;  and,  excd- 
ling  as  he  did  in  the  inventive  part  of  poetry,  was 
naturally  struck  with  the  powers  of  the  youthful 
writer.f  The  conversation  and  intimacy  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  personage   preptted  the  way  for  his 


*  To  this  distinguished  man  he  was  introduced  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Gabriel  Hervey,  of  Trinity-Hall,  by  whose  advice  he  had 
removed,  in  1578,  to  London.  Sldhey^e  getieroiii  and  eletating 
friendship  speedily  made  the  poet  known  to  the  Earl  of  Leioestert 
knd  from  Leicester,  in  1579,  he  received  an  appointment  as  agent 
!n  France,  and  other  parts,  though  it  proved  abortive. 

t  A  story  is  related  of  bun  by  Hughes,  which,  though  di#- 
pMyed  by  bis  late  biographer  Mr.  Todd,  may  be  admitted  per« 
|iaps  in  a  note;  Spenser,  it  is  said,  was  an  entire  i^ranger  to 
Sidney,  when  he  began  to  write  his '  Fairy  Queen,' and  introduced 
himself  at  Leicester-HouiBe  by  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  ninth 
canto  of  the  first  book  of  that  poem.  Sidney,  surprised  by  the 
desoription  of  Despair,  esdiibited  an  unusual  speciel(  of  transport 
pn  the  dbcbvery  of  So  new  and  uncommon  a  genius.  After 
perusing  a  few  stanzas,  he  turned  to  his  steward,  and  bade  him 
*  give  the  person  who  brought  them  fifty  pounds ; '  a  sum  which, 
upon  reading  the  next,  he  ordered  to  be  doubled.  The  steward, 
t»  leas  surprised  than  his  master,  thought  it  his  duty  to  reiiton* 
Hfcate  against  so  sudden  and  lavish  a  bounty ;  but  upon  Teading 
an  additional  stanca,  Sidney  raised  the  gratuity  to  two  hondrM 

f>ounds,  and  commanded  the  steward  to  *  bestow  it  immediately, 
est  as  he  proceeded  he  should  be  tempted  to  give  away  his  whole 
Mate/  The  following  are  said  to  be  the  stanzas,  with  which 
tUaaeeoinplished  scholar  was  first  struck : 

<  From  him  returning,  sad  and  comfortless^ 

As  on  the  way  together  we  did  fare, 
We  met  that  villain  (God  from  him  me  bless!) 

That  cursed  wight,  whom  I  escaped  wbilere^ 
A  num  of  hell  that  catls  himself  Despair; 


pmmMag  i»l»dwtiao»  honrerer,  he  did  art  i^s 
9teDtly  atep  m J  ttdwlige.  He  wa$»  indeoi  cmtei 
|MBt4aimnt  to  Queen  EUz^tli^  but  Us  accwipMy* 

Who  first  i»  gr^ftBy  and  after  fair  ar«e4i 
Of  tidings  strange  and  of  adventures  rare. 

So  creeping  close,  as  snake  in  hidden  weeds, 
Inquireth  of  our  states  and  of  our  nightly  deeds: 

<  Whipli  vbei|  lit  knew,  an&  feH  our  frebld  beftfU 

Embosed  with  bole  and  bitter  biting  grid; 
Which  love  had  lanced  with  his  deadly  darts. 

With  wounding  words  and  terms  of  foul  reprief ; 
He  {^QckM  fhmi  us  all  hope  of  due  relief. 

That  ?cst  ua  bdd  in  love  of  liogeriog  life : 
Then  hapeki^  beardeas,  'gan  the  cuanipg  tlaef 

Persuade  us  did  to  stint  all  fi^rther  strife. 
To  me  he  lent  this  rope,  to  him  a  rusty  knife/ 

The  foBowing  is  the  Picture  of  thei  CaviS  of  Despair ; 

*  The  darksome  cave  they  enter,  where  thqr  fiisd 

That  cursed  man  low-dtling  on  the  gro«md» 
Musing  full  sadly  in  hi»  suUen  mind  s 

His  greasy  locks,  long  growing  and  unbound^ 
Disorder'd  hung  about  his  shoulders  rouni, 

And  hid  his  face ;  through  which  his  hollow  eyna 
LookM  deadly  doU,  and  atared  as  aatound; 

His  raw-bc^na  cheeks^  through  penury  and  pin^^ 
Were  shrunk  into  his  j^ws,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

'  His  garment  nought,  but  many  ragged  douts, 

With  thpms  together  pinned  and  patched 
Hie  which  bis  naked  aides  he  wrapt- abouts; 

And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  gn|»^ 
A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass. 

All  wallow'din  his  own  y^t*lnkewarm  Uoad^ 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welPd  afresh,  alasl 

In  ifhieh  a  rusty  koifefast  fixed  stood, 
And^made  4p  opeu  passi^  ibr  tbefushiag  Jboi 
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ing  pension  was  only  fifty  pounds  aryear* .  The  Lord* 
Treasurer  BurgUey,  who  considered  the  mechanic 
arts  as  more  important  than  the  polite  in  a  rising  state, 
is  ^accused  of  having  in  this  instance,  intercepted  the 
annual  hundred  pounds  of  her  Majesty's  favour.  And, 
as  misfortunes  have  the  strongest  influence  on  di^ant 
and  cultivated  minds,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Spenser 
was  much  depressed  by  the  coldness  of  his  reception. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  pouring  out  his  heart  in 
complaints  of  his  undeserved  treatment ;  which,  ho^v* 
ever,  would  probably  have  been  less  afUctive,  if.  his 
noUe  patron  by  his  employments  abroad  had  not 
necessarily  been  absent  firom  court.  To  these  discou- 
ragements Spenser  appears  to  allude,  in  a  poem  enti- 
tled '  The  Ruins  of  Time,'  written  after  Sidney's  death, 
in  the  foUoiying  stanza : 

*  O  grief  of  griefs,  O  gall  of  all  good  hearts ! 
Tasee  that  virtue  should  despised  be, 

Of  such  as  first  .were  raised  for  virtue's  parts ; 
And  now  broadr^reading,  like  an  aged  tree, 
Let  none  shoot  up  that  nigh  them  planted  be : 

O  let  not  those,  of  whom  the  muse  is  scomM, 

Alive,  or  dead,  be  by  the  muse  adom'd.' 

« 

Burghley  afterward,  likewise,  conceived  a  dislike 
against  him,  for  the  satire  which  he  apprehended  was 
leveUed  at  himself,  in  <  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale.'  *  In 

*  Even  ,the  sighs  of  a  miserable  man,  Hughes  el^;antly 
observes,  are  sometimes  resented  as  an  affront,  by  him  who  is 
the  occasion  of  them.  The  following  story,  related  by  some  as 
a  matter  of  fact  commonly  reported  at  that  time,  reflecu  heavOy 
upon  the  character  of  Burghley :  it  is  discredited,  however,  by 
J>r.  Birch.  It  iias  been  said,  that  upon  Spenser's  presenting 
some  poems  to  the  Queen,  she  ordered  him  a  gratuity  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds ;  but  the  Lord-Treasurer  olgectmg  to  it,  soomfiilly 
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this  poem,  the  author  has  viyidfy  depicted  the  mis* 
fortune  of  dependuig  od  court-fayours,  in  the  follow- 
ing beautifiil  lines : 

*  Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried^ 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide. 
To  lofle  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent,      i 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  diseontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow. 
To  feed  in  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  Prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers*, 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  care. 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despair  i* 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want — to  be  undone.' 

• 

demanded,  **  What,  all  this  for  a  song?'*  The  Queen  repliedt 
**  Then  give  him  what  is  reason.'*  Spenser,  having  for  some 
time  expected  in  vain  his  remuneration,  took  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  a  paper  to  her  Majesty,  in  the  manner  of  a  petition, 
in  which  he  reminded,  her  of  her  order  by  the  following  liaes: 

*  I  was  promised  on  a  time 

To  have  reason  for  my  rhjrme :  ^ 

From  that  time,  unto  this  season, 

I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reason.' 

.  This  produced  the  intended  effect:  the  Queen,  after  sharply 
reproving  the  Treasurer,  directed  the  payment  to  be  instantly 
made.    Mr,  Todd,  however,  has  disproved  this  story  too. 

*  And  yet  notwithstanding  the  illiberal  opposition  of  Lord 
Burghley,  whose  memory  has  been  devoted  to  ignominy  by  every 
sidmirer  of  Spenser,  the  period  during  which  the  poet  was  con- 
demned to  this  suffering  was  not  long  protracted;  since,  after 
a  very  few  years  of  the  servitude  of  office,  at  thirty-three  he 
was  rewarded  by  an  ample  and  independent  fortune,  of  which 
he  was  only  deprived  (twelve  years  afterward)  by  a  general  and 
national  calamity.  Few  candidates  for  court-favour,  with  no 
better  pretensions  than  great  literary  merit,  have  been  so  sue* 
cessftil.    That  his  burial  was  ord^ed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  (as. 
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When  Lend  Qnf  of  Wilton  was  apppintod  DepviT^ 
of  Ireland,  looser  was  recommendfidto  be  his  Secrei- 
tarj.  This  settled  Mm  in  a  scene  of  life  very  different 
from  what  he  had  formerly  known ;  but  that  he  dis- 
charged his  employment  with  skill  and  capacity^  is 
abundantly  proved  by  his  *  Discourse  on  the  State  of 
Ireland,'  in  which  occur  many  most  judicious  re* 
marks.  He  was  bow  freed  from  the  difficulties, 
under  which  he  had  hitherto  struggled:  but  his 
principal  being  recalled  in  1582,  Spenser  returned 
with  him  to  England^  and  seems  to  have  continued 
there  till  the  untimely  death  of  his  first  patron.  Sir 
PhiUp  Sidney,  in  1586. 

His  services  to  the  crown,  as  Secretary  to  the  Lord<« 
Deputy,  having  been  recompensed  by  a  grant  froni 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  three  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
l^iaclof  DesmondL  he  determined  to  reside  in  IrelaiML 
His  bouse  was  at  KHoolman ;  and  the  river  MuUa^ 
which  he  has  more  than  once  beautifiiUy  introduced 
in  his  poems,  ran  through  his  gnounds.  About  this 
time,  he  contracted  Ba  intimate  friendriiip  with  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  who  was  then  a  captain  under  Lord 
Grey.  His  elegant  poem,  entitled  *  Cdin  Gloat's 
come  home  again,'  in  which  that  illustrious  man  is* 
djescribed  under  the  name  of  the  "  Shepherd  of  the 
Ocean,"  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  this  fr^iendship,* 
which  springing  from  a  similarity  of  taste  in  the  polite 

Mr.  Todd  remarks)  may  surely  be  considered  as  $  tokeii'of 
that  Dobleman's  respect  for  the  poet,  without  proTing  that  the 
poet  was  starved.  Of  the  man^  who  had  thus  perished,  a  disiiii- 
gaished  funeral  might  have  seemed  ahnost  mockery* 

*  Through  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Walter,  Qoeen  BliM^ 
beck  read  aU  Spensef^s  writings* 
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arts,  he  has  described  with  a  softness  and  delicacy 
peculiar  to  his  pen. 

In  1594,  he  fell  in  love  a  second  time  with  a  mer- 
chant's daughter,  in  which  he  was  more  successful 
than  in  his  first,  amour.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  wrote 
a  beautiful  epithalamium,  which  he  presented  tp  the 
lady  upon  their  bridal  day. 

In  1596  he  again  visited  England,  and  presented 
(as  it  is  inferred  by  Mr.  Todd)  his  *  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland'  to  the  Queen ;  a  work,  which  though  very 
short,  contains  probably  the  best  accoui^t  extant  of 
the  customs,  mannas,  and  national  character  of  the 
Irish  of  that  day.*  For  this,  his  only  production  in 
prose,  Elizabeth  d^oigaed  to  reward  hhn,  as  he  justly 
deserved :  and  a  letter  fix)m  her  Majesty  to  the  Irish 
government,  dated  in  September,  1598,  has  been  dis^ 
covered,  recommending  him.  to  be  appointed  Sheriff 
of  Cork.     But  the  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  the 

■ 

ensuing  month  under  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  frustrated 
her  generous  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  completed  his  ^  Fairy 
Q^een,'  which  had  been  continued  at  different  inter- 
vals, and  of  which  he  at  first  published  only  the  first 
three  books.  To  these  were  added  three  more,  in  a 
subsequent  edition :  but  the  sbc  last  books  (with  the 
^oeption  of  the  two  cantos  on  Mutability)  were 
unfortmmtely  lost  by  his  servant,  whom  he  had 
hastily  sent  before  him  to  England ;  when,  in  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  he  had  been  plun- 
dered and  deprived  of  bis  estate.  This  distress  forced 
him  back  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  plunged 
into  new  calamities.    He  died  in  King-street,  West- 

*  See  the  Extractt. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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minster,  in  1098^  and  was  biitied  as  he  desired 
near  Chaucer  in  Westminster- Abbey.  His  obse-^ 
quies  were  attended  by  several  of  Us  poeticsd  con- 
temporaries, who  paid  the  last  honours  to  his  me- 
moty.  Several  copies  of  verses  were  thrown  into  his 
grave  with  the  pens  that  wrote  them,  and  his  monu- 
ment was  erected  at  the  charge  €f  Robert  Devereux, 
the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.* 

That  we  have  so  few  anecdotes  of  the  prtvEte  Hfe 
of  this  great  poet,  must  be  a  mortification  to  all  lovers 
of  the  Muses,  as  he  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
age  in  which  he  Uved.  No  writer  ever  found  a  nearer 
way  to  the  heart.  His  v^ses,  indeed,  have  the  pectdiar 
faculty  of  recommending  the  author  to  our  fUend^ps 
as  weU  as  of  exdtitig  oiir  adiidratioii.  One  cannot 
read  him  without  fancying  one's-self  transported  into 
Fairy-Land,  and  there  conversing  with  the  graces  of 


*  This  18  the  account,  given  by  the  editor  of  his  works,  of 
the  death  of  Spenser;  and  he  is  supported  in  it  by  the  authority 
of  Camden.  But,  in  a  work  of  reputation,  we  find  a  different  re- 
lation delivered  upon  probable  grounds.  Drummond  of  UaW'^ 
thomden  maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with  all  the 
contemporary  literati  who  resided  in  London,  particularly  Ben 
Jonson,  who  even  spent  some  time  with  him  at  his  house  in 
Scotland.  Upon  his  departure,  Drummond,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
serving what  had  passed  between  them,  wrote  down  the  headi 
of  their  conversation ;  which  he  published  with  his  Poems  and 
History  of  the  Five  Jameses,  Kings  of  Scotland.  Among 
other  particulars  is  the  following :  **  Ben  Jonson  told  me,  that 
Spenser's  goods  were  robbed  by  the  Irish  in  Desmond's  rebellion, 
his  house  and  a  little  child  of  his  burnt,  and  he  and  bis  wife 
nearly  escaped :  that  he  afterward  died  in  KingHrtveet,  Dublin, 
by  absolute  want  of  bread ;  and  that  he  refused  twenty  pieces 
sent  him  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  gave  this  answer  to  the  per- 
son who  brought  them,  *  That  he  was  sure  he  had  no  time  to 
spend  them."' 
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that  Mdianted  regidn.  In  degance  of  thii^ing'  and 
SattS&ty'  of  inu^ginat^)  few  of  our  EngKdi  authors 
hare  aiq^xiached  him,  and  no  one  was  ever  aiUe  so 
powerfullj  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  poeterj  in  others. 
Frmn  him  Cowle;^  owns,  that  he  derived  all  his  in- 
sj^iration :  Thomson,  justly  esteemed  one  of  our  best 
descriptive  poets,  used  to  aver,  that  he  had  formed 
himself  upon  Spenser^s  model:  how  closely  indeed 
he  pursued,  and  how  noUy  he  has  imitated  Mm,  hi9 
^  Castle  of  Indolence '  aiibrds  a  satisfactcny  proof. 
And  hy  Addison,  in  his  *  Characters  of  the  English 
Poets'  addressed  to  Mr.  Sacheverdl,  he  is  thus  charac- 
terised: 

'  Old  Spenser  next,  werm'd  with  poetic  rage. 
In  ancient  tales  amused  a  barbarous  age ; 
An  age  that  yet  uncultivate  and  rude» 
Where'er  the  poet's  &ncy  led,  pursued 
Through  pathless  fields  and  unfrequented  floods. 
To  dens  of  dragons  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleased  of  yore. 
Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more : 
The  long-spim  all^ories  fulsome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
We  view  well  pleased  at  distance  all  the  sights 
Of  arms,  and  palfreys,  battles^  fields,  and  fights. 
And  damsels  in  distress,  and  courteous  knights. 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay. 
And  aS  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away«' 


I 


From  different  accounts,  it  aj^pears  that  he  was  of 
an  amiable  disposition,  and  an  extremely  generous 
nature.  Beside  the  '  Fairy  Queen,*  and  his  ^  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,'  he  wrote  several  other  pieces,  many 
of  which  are  lost.  Among  these,  the  most  considerable 
were  nine  ccNaiedies,  in  imitation  of  the  comedies  of 
his  £Etvouiite  Ariosto,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 

M  3 
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*  Nine  Muses.*  The  rest,  whif^h  we  find 
in  his  letters  and  those  of  his  Mends,  are  hi» '  Dying 
Pelicaan/  his  '  Pageants,'  '  Dudleyana,'  '  The  Canti- 
des  Paraphrased,'    *  Ecdesiastes,'   ^  Seven  Psahns*' 

*  House  of  our  Lord^'  *  Sacrifice  of  a  Sinner/  *  Puiga- 
tory;  'A  Seven  Nights'  Slumber;  the  'Court  of 
Cupid/  and  the  'Hell  of  Lovers.'  He  composed, 
likewise,  it  b  said,  a  treatise  in  prose,  entitled,  '  The 
English  Poet;  The  '  Epithalamium,'  '  Thamesis,' 
and  his '  Dreams,'  *  mentioned  by  himself  in  one  of 
his  letters,  are  (as  Mr.  Hughes  thinks)  stiU  preserved, 
though  under  different  names. 

The  extant  poems  of  Spenser  will  never  perish. 
Though  he  has  unnecessarily  introduced  into  them 
many  obsolete  terms,  they  contain  a  flow  of  poelay, 
an  elegance  of  sentiment,  a  fiind  of  imagination,  and 
glowing  enthusiasm,  which  will  infallibly  secure  to 
him  the  applauses  of  the  remotest  posterity.  Of  his 
family  it  is  recorded,!  ^^^^  ^  great  grandson,  Hu- 
golin  Spenser,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  was 
invested  by  the  Court  of  Claims  with  so  much  of  the 
lands,  as  could  be  ascertained  to  have  belonged  to  his 
ancestor.  There  is  another  remarkable  passage,  of 
which,  says  Hughes,  I  can  give  the  reader  much 
better  assurance :  a  person  came  over  from  Ireland, 
in  King  William's  time,  to  solicit  the  same  affair,  and 
brought  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Spenser.  His  name  procured  him  a 
favourable  reception,  and  Congreve  in  particular 
generously  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of.  the 

*  It  appears,  (\rom  what  is  said  of  the  *  Dreams '  by  his  friend 
Henrey,  Uiat  tliey  were  in  imitation  of  Petrarch's  Visions, 

t  In  a  few  piurticulafs  of  his  Life,  prefixed  to  the  lastfbUo 
edition  of  his  Works« 
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Barl  of  Hafifiaix,  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  by 
whose  means  he  obtained  his  suit  This  man  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  might  be  the  person 
before-mentioned,  who  had  possibly  recovered  only 
some  part  of  his  estate  at  first,  or  had  been  ^turbed 
in  the  possessimi  of  it.  Hecould  give  no  account  of 
the  Works  of  his  ancestor  which  are  wanting,  and 
which  are  therefore,  in  all  probability,  irrecoverably 
lost. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  Spenser^s  memory,  to  dis- 
miss his  life  without  a  few  remarks  upon  that  masterly 
perfbrmance,  which  has  placed  him  among  the  fore- 
most of  our  poets,  his  *  Fairy  Queen.*  Sir  WiBiam 
Temple,  in  his  *  Essay  on  Poetry,*  observes, "  That  the 
religion  of  the  Gentiles  had  been  woven  into  the  con- 
texture of  all  the  ancient  poetry  with  an  agreeable 
mixture,  which  made  the  modems  affect  to  give  that 
of  Christianity  a  place  also  in  their  poems ;  but  the 
true  religion  was  not  found  to  become  fictions  so  well 
as  the  false  one  had  done,  and  all  their  attempts  of 
this  kind  seemed  vather  to  debase  religion,  than 
heighten  ^poetty.  Spenser  endeavoured  to  supply  this 
with  morality,  and  to  make  instruction,  instead  of 
story,  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem.  His  execution 
was  excellent,  and  his  flights  of  &ncy  very  noble  and 
high.  But  his  design  was  poor ;  and  his  moral  lay  so 
bare,  that  it  lost  the  effect.  It  is  true,  the  pill  was 
gilded,  but  so  thin,  that  the  colour  and  the  taste  were 
easily  disGovoed*'^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Rymar  asserts,  that  Spenser  may  be 
ledLoned  the  first  of  our  heroic  poets.  *'  He  had,*^ 
says  he,  ^*  a  large  spirit,  a  sharp  judgement,  and  a 
genius  for  heroic  poetry,  perhaps  above  any  that  ever 
wrote  since  VirgjH ;  but  pup  misfortune  is,  he  wanted 
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a  true  ideny  and  lost  himself  by  fo&owing  an* 
fill  guide.  Though  beside  Hoiwr  aad  Vii^^he  had 
read  Tasso,  yet  be  rather  suffered  himsdf  to  he  mia- 
led  by  Ariosto,  witb  whom  blindly  rambliBg  on  mar* 
vek  and  adventures^  he  makes  no  oonsdeiice  of  pto* 
bability :  all  is  faacifiil  and  chimmcal*  wiithout  any 
uniformity,  or  without  any  foundation  in  truth ;  in  a 
word,  his  poem  is  perfect  Fairy-Land.'" 

Dryden,  in  the  splendid  dedication  of  his  translation 
of  Juvenal^  thus  proceeds :  **  The  EngUsh  havt^  only 
to  boast  of  S^nser  and  Milton  in  heroic  poetry,  wImi 
peither  of  them  wanted  either  genius  or  learning  to 
have  been  perfect  poets,  and  yet  both  of  them  ave 
liable  to  many  censures :  for  tiiere  is  no  unifbrmity  in 
^  design  of  Spencer ;  he  aims  at  the  accompUih* 
ment  of  no  one  action;  he  raises  up  a  h^o  for  eyery 
one  of  bis  adventures,  and  endows  each  of  them  with 
some  particular  moral  virtue,  which  renders  them  all 
equals  without  subcNrdination  or  pr^o^nce.  Every 
one  is  valiant  in  his  own  legend:  only  we  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  observe^  that  magnaimnity,  whicb 
is  the  character  of  Prince  Arthur,  shines  throughout 
the  whole  poem,  and  succours  the  rest  when  they  an 
in  distress.  The  original  of  every  kni^t  was  then 
living  in  the  court  of  Queen  £}izabetii,  and  he  attri- 
buted to  each  of  them  that  virtue^  whidi  he  thought 
most  cons^incuous  in  them ;  an  ingenious  piece  of  flat* 
tery,  though  it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  Had 
he  lived  to  have  finished  his  poem  in  the  remaining 
legends,  it  had  c^tamly  been  more  of  a  piaoe ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  perfect,  because  the  model  was 
not  true,  But  Prince  Arthur,  w  his  chief  patron  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  dying  before  him,  deprived  the  poet 
both  of  means  and  spirit  to  accompUah  bis  design. 
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Sortfie  nsih  i^  obsolete  iangmige,  ^nd  iH  cfaidce  of 
lib  fbm9^*  4^  Ciulte  but  of  tbe  second  magnitude : 
lor  Boftwithstwding  tbe  fixstf  he  is  ytiU  iotelfigible,  jat 
}e9$t  nftv  a  Iktte  priictiee ;  wdf  %  ihe  last,  he  U 
n0»to  be  «dnw^  that  labooni^  under «|ich4isr 
advs^ntages^  his  verses  use  90  numerous^  »o  vaiioufi^ 
and  so  hanBomous,  that  onl7  Virgil  (;(rhain  he  has 
cUy  imitated)  has  surpassed  him  amo9g  the 
RcMBaw,  and  only  Waller  among  the  English.^ 

^.  Hughes  states,  that  'the  chief  maii  of  this 
ppcan  consists  in  that  siupnsiag  yeiu  of  fabulous 
iiiTcaitioB  wlmsh  runs  through  it,  and  eniiches  it 
every  whwe  with  imagmary  deacriptionfl^  more  than 
we  meet  with  in  any  modern  poem.  The  amthor  seems 
to<be  fossessed  of  a  kind  ci  poetical  magic ;  and  the 
llglQiea,  which  he  cafls  up  to  our  view,  liae  up  so 
11»c)l  upon  uB,  that  we  are  at  once  pleased  and  dis- 
tracted witii  then*  lin^xhanstiMe  variety;  so  that 
faia  fiuiks  may,  in  a  manner,  be  imputed  to  his 
excellences.  His  abundance  betrays  him  into  excess; 
find  his  judg^Bent  is  overborne  by  the  torrent  of  his 
.jmagrotion. 

•  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Warton  seems  to  have  given 
tbe  most  crnidid  critidsm  on  diis  celebrated  poem. 
*^  If  the  *  Faiiy  Queen'  be  destitute  of  that  arrangement 
laad  joeconomy  which  epic  severity  requires,  yet  we 
acarody  regret  the  loss  of  these,  while  their  place  is 
ao  amidy  supi^ied  by  scmething  which  more  power- 
iully  attracts  ua;  something  which  engages  the  affec- 
tions, the  feelings  of  the  hearty  rather  than  the  cold 

*  From  the  peculiarity  of  his  Isogui^e  and  stanza,  almost  all 
the  imitations  of  him  resemble  the  original.  So  likewise,  in  paint- 
ing, it  is  easier  to  copy  the  stile  of  a  mannerist,  than  the  sira* 
ftlieity  of  Baffitdle  or  Poussin. 
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approbation  of  the  head.  If  there  be  any  poem  whose 
graces  please,  because  they  are  situated  beyond  the 
reach  of  art,  and  where  the  force  and  feculties  of 
creative  imagination  deEght,  because  they  ore  un* 
assisted  and  unrestrahied  by  those  of  deliberate  judge- 
ment, it  is  this :  In  reading  Spenser,  if  the  critic  is 
not  satisfied,  yet  the  i*eader  is  transported.'' 

•*  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  as  Granger  suggests,  **  that 
such  vigour  of  imagination  and  harmony  of  numbers 
should  have  b^n  lavished  upon  an  endless  and  uninter- 
estmg  allegory,  abounding  with  all  the  whimsies  of 
knight^rrantry.  It  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
remembered,  that  it  was  much  more  interesting  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  than  it  is  in  the  present  day. 
According  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  his  poem  represents  that 
great  Queen  ^  as  the  patroness  of  the  most  sublime 
chivalry,  and  as  sending  forth  the  moral  virtues  illus- 
trated  under  the  characters  of  different  knights,  &c., 
and  may  therefore  be  deemed  a  state-poem  no  less 
than  the  ^neis  of  VirgiL' " 

*^  His  persomfications,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  protracted 
into  allegory,  affect  the  modem  reader,  almost  sB  dis- 
agreeably as  inspiration  continued  to  nuidness.  This, 
however,  was  the  fault  of  the  age :  and  all  that 
genius  coidd  do  for  such  a  subject,  has  been  done  by 
Spenser.  His  glowing  fancy,  his  unbounded  command 
of  language,  and  his  astonishing  fiidlity  and  sweetness 
of  versification  have  placed  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  EngUsh  poets.'* 


The  'View  of  the  State  of  Ireland'  was  called 
forth  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country,  in 
the  time  of  the  rebellion.    The  fate  of  Spenser,  iq 
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respect  of  his  possessions  in  Ireland,  was  necessarilj 
invohred  in  that  of  the  country ;  and  he  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  pi^valent 
tommotions.  In  order  to  obviate  these  effects,  he  un- 
dertook to  sketch  and  perfect  a  plan  fbr  the  reduction 
of  the  island,  within  the  short  space  of  two  winters. 
Tlie  plan  was  well  contrived,  but  never  carried  into 
execution;  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  to  which  the 
rebels  were  indebted  ibr  their  subsequent  success.  In 
this  work,  too,  Spenser  aj^ars  a  zealous  defender  of 
the  administration  of  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  repre- 
sented to  Elizabeth  as  exercising  crud.ties,  which  drove 
the  rebds  to  desperation. 

The  piece  is  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  be- 
tween Eudoxus  and  Irenaeus.  In  the  beginning,  the 
authw  treats  at  some  length  of  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  regulations  and  mea- 
sures, which  he  afterwards  proposes,  are  judidouslj 
adapted  to  their  national  character : 

^  Iren.  The  difference  of  manners  and  customs 
doth  fidlow  the  difference  of  nations  and  people.  The 
which  I  have  declared  to  you  to  have  been  three  espe- 
cially, which  seated  iiiemselves  here :  to  wit,  first,  the 
Scythians ;  then,  the  Grauls ;  and,  lastly,  the  English. 
Notwithstanding  that  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  there 
were  sundry  nations  whidi  got  footing  in  that  land, 
of  the  which  there  yet  remain  divers  great  ikmilies 
and  septs,  of  whom  I  will  also  in  thdr  proper  places 
make  mention.         ♦        *        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

*  I  will  begin,  then,  to  count  their  customs  in  the 
same  onkr  that  I  counted  their  nations;  and,  first,  with 
the  Sc3rthian  or  Scottish  manners :  of  the  which  there 
is  one  use  among  them,  to  keep  their  cattle,  and  to 
Kve  tliemsdves  the  most  part  of  the  year  in  boolies. 
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fwstanngupcm  tlue  mountBiiis  and  wa3te  wil4 jplpcei^ 
mid  removing  still  to  fresh  land,  as  tbegr  have  depay^ 
tured  the  former.  The  which  appeareth  plain  to  be 
the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  as  you  jnay  rea4i^  Olaua 
JM^gnusy  and  Joh.  Boemus,  and  yet  is  iisg4  lamoiig; 
all  Hie  Tartarians,  and  the  people  abwt  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  aie  naturally  Scythians,  to  live  in  '  bpanfa/ 
as  they  call  them ;  being  the  v^y  same  as  the  Iijah 
booties  Bte^  driving  their  cattle  oontiauatty  with  tlusn^ 
and  feeding  only  on  their  milk  and  white  ments. 

<  Eudos.  What  &ult  can  you  find  witih  this  cus- 
iom  ?  For  thoi^h  it  be  an  old  S(^lnan  use,  yet  it 
is  very  behovefiil  in  this  country  of  lireland,  where 
there  are  gieat  mountains,  and  wapte  deserts  fi4i  of 
^rass,  that  the  same  should  be  ^eatea  down,  mid 
npurish  many  thousands  of  cattle  for  4lie  good  of  th^ 
whole  realm ;  which  cwmot  (methinks)  weU  be  any 
other  way,  than  by  keeping  those  booheft  there  as 
ye  have  showed. 

'  Ireni  But,  by  this  custom  of  boolyingf  there 
grow  in  the  mean  time  many  great  enormities  wito 
that  commonwealth.  For  first,  if  there  be  any  oot- 
laws,  or  loose  people  (as  they  ana  never  without  some) 
which  live  upon  stealths  and  spoils  tiiey  are  ever- 
move  succoused  and  find  relief  oidy  in  these  booties; 
being  upon  the  waste  {daws,  wheseas  else  tbey  should 
be  driven  shortly  to  starve,  or  to  cmne  down  to  tlie 
towns  to  seek  relief  where  by  one  means  w  other 
they  would  soon  be  caught.  Besides,  9uch  steakha  of 
cattle  as  they  make  they  brii^  commcMidy  to  those 
hoofies,  being  upon  those  waste  plaees,  where  .they 
4ffe  readily  received,  and  the  thief  harbcfured  ftoni 
danger  of  law,  or  such  officers  as  might  Mght  upon 
him.    Moreover^  the  people  that  thus  live  in  those 
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bodMes^  grow  thereby  the  more  barbarous,  and  five 
mem  licentioualy  than  they  could  in  towm;  using 
whet  manners  they  Ust,  and  practising  what  mis* 
diiefe  and  villainies  they  wiU,  either  against  the  go* 
v^emment  there  by  their  ccHnbinatioiis,  or  against 
private  men,  whom  they  malign  by  stealing  their 
goods  or  murtheiing  themselves :  for  there  they  think 
themselves  half-exempted  from  law  and  obedience, 
and  having  once  tasted  freedom,  do,  Vke  a  steer  that 
bath  been  long  out  of  his  yoke,  grudge  and  repine 
ever«fter  to  come  under  rule  again.      »        ♦        ♦ 

*  They  have  another  custom  from  the  Scythians, 
that  is,  the  wearing  of  mantles,  and  long  glibbs, 
which  is  a  tUck  curied  bush  of  hair  hanging  down 
over  their  eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising  than; 
which  are  both  very  bad  and  hurtfiiL       ♦      ♦      ♦ 

'  The  next  [custom]  I  have  to  treat  of,  is  the  man* 
ner  of  raising  the  cry  in  their  conlSicts,  and  at  other 
troublesome  tunes  of  uproar:  the  which  b  veiy 
natural  Scjrthian,  as  you  may  read  in  DAodorus  Sicu* 
his,  and  in  Herodotus,  describing  the  manner  of  the 
Scytibians  and  Parthians  coming  to  give  the  duagt 
at  battles ;  at  which  it  is  said,  that  thqr  came  nn« 
ning  with  a  terrible  yell,  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
wouid  have  gone  together;  whidi  is  the  very  image 
ef  the  Irtdi  *  Hubbub,'  which  their  kern  use  at  thar 
first  encounter.  Berides,  the  same  Herodotus  writeth, 
that  tiiey  used  in  battles  to  call  i^n  the  names  ci 
their  captaios  or  generals,  and  sometimes  upon  their 
greatest  idngs  deceased,  as  iu  that  battle  of  Tomyris 
and  Cyrus :  which  custom  to  this  day  manifestly  ap- 
peareth  amongst  the  Irish.  For,  at  their  joining  of 
battte^  they  likewise  call  upon  their  captam's  nwne, 
or  tbe  word  of  his  ancestors.    As  Uiey  under  Oneal 
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cry,  Laundarg^abo,  that  is,  •  the  Bloody  Hand,'  which 
is  Oneal's  badge:  they  under  Obrien  call  Laun^ 
laider,  that  is,  *  the  Strong  Hand.'  And  to  their  en- 
sample  the  old  English  also,  which  there  riemaineth, 
have  gotten  op  their  cries  Scythian-like,  as  Crom^ 
abo,  and  Butter-abo.  And  here  also  lieth  open  another 
manifest  proof,  that  the  Irish  be  Scythes  or  Scots ; 
for  in  aU  their  encounters,  they  use  one  very  common 
word,  crying,  Ferraghy  Ferragh ;  whidi  is  a  Scottish 
word,  to  wit,  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  kings  of 
Scotland,  called  Fergaus^  or  Fergus^  which  fought 
against  the  Picts  (as  you  may  read  in  Buchanan,  De 
Rebus  Scoticis)  but  as  others  write,  it  was  long  be* 
fc»re  that,  the  name  of  their  diief  captain,  under 
^om  they  fought  against  the  Afiicans ;  the  which 
was  then  so  fortunate  unto  them,  that  ever  sithence 
they  have  used  to  call  upon  his  name  in  their 
battles.  *  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

— ^  They  use  (even  to  tlus  day)  some  of  the  same 
ceremonies,  which  the  Scythians  anciently  used.  As, 
for  example,  you  may  read  in  Ludan  (in  that  sweet 
Dialogue,  which  is  entitled  To^variSy  or  *Of  Friendship') 
that  the  common  oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the 
Sword  and  by  Fire;  for  that  they  accounted  those  two 
especial  divine  powers,  which  should  work  vengeance 
on  the  perjurers.  Sa  do  the  Irish  at  this  day,  whett 
they  go  to  battle,  say  certain  prayers  or  charms  to 
their  swords;  making  a  cross  therewith  upon  the 
earth,  and  thrusting  the  points  of  their  blades  into 
the  ground,  thinking  thereby  to  have  the  better 
success  in  fight.  Also,  they  use  commonly  to  swear 
by  their  swords.  Also,  the  Scythians  used,  when 
they  would  bind  any  scdemn  vow  or  combinatioa 
amongst  them,  to  drink  a  bowl  of  blood  together,  Yowi^ 
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ing  theieby  to  spend  th^  last  Uood  iQ  that  quarrel: 
and  even  so.  do  the  wild  Scots,  as  you  may.  read  in 
Buchanan ;  and .  some  of  the  northern  Irish.  like- 
wise'at  the  kindling  of  the  fire»  and  lighting  of  can- 
dles, they  say  certain  prayers,  and  use  some  other 
•superstitious  rites,  which  show  that  they  honour  the 
fire  and  the  light :  for  all  those  northern  nations^ 
hiaving  been  used  to  be  annoyed  with  much  cold  and 
darkness,  are  wont  therefore  to  have  the  fire  and  th^ 
sun  in  great  veneration :  Uke  as,  contrariwise,  ih^ 
Moors  and  Egyptians,  which  are  much  offended  and 
grieved  with  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  fall  to  cursing 
and  banning  of  him  as  their  plague.  You  may,  also, 
read  in  the  same  book  (in  the  tale  of  Arsacomas)  that 
it  was  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  when  any  one  of 
them  was  heavily  wronged,  and  would  assemble  unto 
him  any  forces  of  people  to  join  with  him  in  his  re- 
.venge,  to  sit  in  some  public  place  on  certain  days 
upon  an  ox^hide ;  to  which  there  would  resort  all  such 
persons  as,  being  disposed  to  take  aims,  would  enter 
into  his  pay,  or  join  with  him  in  his  quarreL  And 
the  same  you  may,  likewise,  read  to  have  been  the 
ancient  manner  of  the  wild  Scots,  which  are  indeed 
the  very  natural  Irish.  Moreover,  the  Scythians  used 
to  swear  '  by  their  King's  Hand,  as  Olaus  showeth. 
And  so  do  the  Irish  use  now  to  swear  by  their  Lord's 
Hand,  and  to  forswear  it,  hold  more  criminal  than 
to  swear  by  God.  Also  the  Scythians  said,  that  they 
were  once  a  year  turned  iqto  wolves,  and  so  is  it 
written  of  the  Irish :  though  Master  Camden  in  a 
better,  sense  doth  suppose  it  was  a  disease,  called  *  Ly- 
canthropia,'.  so  named  of  the  wolf.  And  yet  some  of 
the  Irish  do  use  to  m^e  the  wolf  their  gossip.  The 
Scythians .ysed  also  to.  seeth  the  fle^h  in  the  hide; 
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and  80  do  the  northern  Irish.  The  Scjtihians  used  to 
draw  the  blood  of  the  beast  fiving,  and  to  make  meat 
thereof,  and  so  do  the  IrisAi  in  the  north  still.  Many 
such  customs  I  could  recount  unto  you,  as  of  their  oM 
manner  of  marrying,  of  burying,  of  dancing,  ef  sing^ 
ing,  of  feasting,  oi  cursing  (though  Christiamr  have 
wiped  out  the  most  part  of  them)  by  resemMance 
whereof,  it  might  plainly  appear  to  you,  that  the  na^ 
tions  are  the  same ;  but  that  by  the  reckoning  of  these 
few,  which  I  hare  told  unto  you,  I  find  my  qieech 
drawn  out  to  a  greater  length  than  I  purposed.  Thus 
much  only  for  this  time,  I  hope,  shall  su£Bce  3rou,  to 
think  that  the  Irish  are  anciently  deduced  from  the 
Scythians.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  Eudox.  But  have  you  (I  pray  you)  observed  any 
such  customs  amongst  them,  brought  l&ewise  from 
the  Spaniards  or  Gauls,  as  those  from  the  Scytliiaas? 
That  may,  sure,  be  very  material  to  your  fost  purpose* 

^  Irtn.  Some  perhaps  I  have,  and  who  that  wiU 
l^  tilus  occasion  more  diligently  mark  and  oompane 
their  customs,  shall  find  many  more.  But  there  are 
fewer  remaining  of  the  Grauls  or  Spaniards,  than  of 
the  Scythians ;  by  reason  that  the  parts  which  they 
then  possessed,  lying  upon  the  coast  of  the  western 
and  southern  sea,  were  sithence  visited  with  stran* 
gers  and  foreign  people,  repairing  thither  for  traffic, 
and  for  fishing,  which  is  very  plentiful  upon  those 
coasts :  for  the  trade  and  inter-deal  of  sea-coast  n»> 
tions  one  with  another  worketh  more  civiKty  and 
good  fiuhions  (all  seamen  being  naturally  desirous  of 
new  fashions)  than  among  the  inland  folk,  which  are 
seldom  seen  of  foreigners ;  yet  s(Hne  of  such  as  Ihave 
noted,  I  will  recount  unto  you. 

And  first  I  will,  for  the  better  credit  of  the  rest,  show 
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you  one  out  of  their  statutes,  amongf  which  it  is  en- 
acted»  that  no  man  shall  wear  his  beard,  only  on  his 
upper  lip,  shaving  all  his  diin.  And  this  was  the  an- 
cient manner  of  the  Spaniards,  as  yet  it  is  of  all  the 
Mahometans,  to  cut  off  all  their  beards  dose,  save  only 
their  muschachaiSy  which  they  wear  long.  And  the 
cause  of  this  use  was,  for  that  they  being  bred  in  a 
hot  country,  found  much  hair  on  their  faces  and  other 
parts  to  be  noyous  unto  them ;  for  which  cause  they 
did  cut  it  most  away :  like  as,  contrarily,  all  other 
nations  brought  up  in  cold  countries  do  use  to  nourish 
their  hair,  to  keep  them  the  warmer ;  which  was  the 
cause  that  the  Scythians  and  Scots  wore  gKbbs  (as  I 
showed  you)  to  keep  their  heads  warm,  and  long 
beards  to  defend  their  &ces  from  cold.  From  thcfm 
also  (I  think)  came  safiron  shirts  and  smocks,  which 
were  devised  by  them  in  those  hot  countries,  where 
safiron  is  very  common  and  rife,  for  avoiding  that  evil 
which  cometh  by  much  sweating  and  long  wearing 
of  linen.  Also  the  women  amongst  the  old  Spaniards 
had  the  charge  of  all  household  affairs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  (as  Boemus  writeth),  though  now  the 
Spaniards  use  it  quite  otherwise:  and  so  have  the 
Irish  women  the  trust  and  care  of  all  things,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  field  Likewise,  round  leather  tar- 
gets is  the  Spanish  fashion,  who  used  it  (for  the  most 
part)  painted,  which  in  Ireland  they  use  also,  in  many 
places,  coloured  after  their  rude  fashion.  Moreover, 
the  manner  of  their  women's  riding  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  horse,  I  mean  with  their  fiEices  toward  the 
right  side,  as  the  Irish  use,  is  (as  they  say)  old  S^ 
nish,  and  some  say  African ;  for,  among  them,  the 
women  (they  say)  used  so  to  ride.    Also  the  deep 
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smock  sleeve,  which  the  Irish  women  use,  they  say, 
was  old  Spanish,  and  is  used  yet  in  Barbary,  &c/ 


Spenser's  works  were  published  in  six  vols.  12mo. 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  a 
glossary.*  Dr.  Birch  published  an  edition  of  the 
*  Fairy  Queen '  in  three  vols.  4to,  1751.  Three  more 
editions  of  this  poem  were  printed  in  1758.  In 
1734,  appeared  Dr.  Jortin's  *  Remarks  on  Spensei^s 
Poems '  in  Svo. ;  and  Warton*s  *  Observations  on  the 
Fairy  Queen'  were  reprinted  in  1762.  Lastly, 
an  edition  of  his  whole  wovks  has  recently  been  given 
to  the  public  in  eight  volumes  Svo,  by  the  accurate 
and  laborious  Mr.  Todd. 

*  Reprinted  in  1750* 
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[1620—1698.] 


"William  CECIL  was  the  son  of  Richard  Cectt 
-Esq.  of  Burghlej,  in  the  county  of  Northampton^ 
Master  of  the  Robes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
•and  in  great  favour  with  that  Monarch.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Hickington 
£sq.  of  Bourn,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  at  which 
place  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1620. 

Trtie  first  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received 
at  the  grammar-schools  of  Grantham  and  Stamford^ 
and  as  he  discovered  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
his  &ther  determined  to  qualify  him  for  the  law. 
With  this  view,  he  sent  him  to  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  his  dose  application  to  his  studies, 
assisted  by  an  uncommon  genius,  speedily  acquired  him 
considerable  reputation ;  but  a  humour  in  his  legs, 
the  consequence  of  his  very  sedentary  life,  unfor 
tunately  laid  the  foundation  of  the  gout,  which  after* 
ward  pursued  him  to  his  grave. 

*  Authorities.  Camden's  Annals  of  Qfieen  Elizabeth  i 
CoDins*  Life  of  Cecil;  Lloyd's  State-Worthies;  Salmon's 
Chronological  Historian  ;  Biographia  Britannica;  and  Walpole's 
Roifal  and  Noble  Authors. 

VOL*  n.  N 
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In  his  nineteenth  year^  having  completed  his  udk 
versity-education,  he  was  removed  to  Gray's  Inn, 
London,  where  his  proficiency  in  the  law  was  un- 
usually rapid.  While  he  was  thus  laudably  em- 
ployed, an  accident,  which  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  his  Sovereign,  diverted  his  attention  in 
some  measure  firom  his  intended  profession. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Mr.  Cecil,  while  on  a  visit  tft^l^is  father,  met  in  the 
presence^hamber  with  two  priests,  chaplains  to 
O'Neale  a  celebrated  Irish  chief,  who  at  that  time 
was  negodating  the  affairs  of  his  country.  With 
these  pnfist0»  who.  w.^re. bigoted  Papist^,,  hq.fell.  iiUo 
conyers^tim  upon  theologiopl  topics^  A  wann  dii^ 
put^.in  I^^alvi  enjsiJKiiJA  ^^chid^  he^  managed,  witb.  so 
loufib.  wiiti  and,a;gMaqB^,  oiv.th^.part  q£.  the  B*- 
fQKmied  leiigiQOt.  that^his.aiitigmi^  b^ndK^vfiwa  Urn 
iskJEL  rage.  Upon  this,  hia JVtajeaty  ordtreddmu  .into 
his  presence ;  and,,  iu  coo^u^nce  of  the.,  portimtnt 
ansiceca  wIucK  hfeigav?  .to>  several  intrigatie^  ^i^stions, 
diseqtedJiis  fathex.tO/find  a  plaoe  far.hinn  at  oourt^ 
A»,jbher&.wa3  thm^QO  vwracy,  hovw9s^  in  that  da^ 
paxtment,  the  jey^rsim^qf  the  .Gu^tca  fiDevium  Offiw 
uxtibte.Conunan,I9eas  WM.conftmred  upoahinu 

Aboutthb  tim&Jhejaanied  Maiy^the  sistar  of.Sir 
JohnCheket  lqr.whoin.he.had.h]s£jcstsan,  ThamM. 
Sbe.died  ialeaa.than  two  yean  fipom  her  maraage^ 
Five  yeaxa-afkenraid^heijaamed- Mildred,  daughter 
of  i&r  Antony  Cooke,  one  of  the.tutors0fSdwacd.yL 
'  Upon  the  accession  of  that  prinee,  he  was 
quickly  promoted.  By  Sir  John  Cheke's  recommen- 
dation, the  Protector  appointed  him  Master  of  the 
Requests,  soon  after  which  he  succeeded  to  his  re- 
versionary oflBice.    These  acquisitioii9»  with  the.  foft 
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tiuse  of  his  second  wife^  enabled  him  to  make  a  dis- 
tinguish^ figtire  among  the  courtiers. 

He  subsequently  attended  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
in  his  cbqpedition  to  Scotland,*  and  at  the  battle  of 
Musselburgh  had  a  very  narrow  escape;  being  pushed 
cut  of  the  level  of  a  cannon  by  a  generous  fiiend^ 
Whose  protecting  arm  was  shattered  to  pieces  in  the 
exertion. 

In  1548)  he  rose  into  great  favour  with  the  young 
Eing,  which  Somerset  observing,  advanced  him  to 
the  offite  of  Secretary  of  State.  But  in  the  following 
]^ar,  a  party  being  formed  against  the  Protector^ 
Cecil  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  three  months.  To  recompense 
him  for  this  transient  disgrace,  his  Majesty  soon 
after  his.  release  confcorred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
Icidghthood;  and  in  O6t0ber,  1551,  he  was  sworn 
oP'thft  Privy  CoonciL  So  sttrong,  indeed,  was  his 
personal  influence  with  his  Sovereign,  that  he 
was*  treated  with  deferwoe  even  by  the  haughty 
fifbrdnonberlflnd.  In  1558^  party-disputes  ran  high 
at  court ;  and,  tliough  Sft  William  atted  with  great 
cttOtion,  yet  wiis  he  accused  by  his  enemies  of  having 
contributed  to  Us  patron^s  ndn.'  This  aspersion,  how« 
eietf  is' grounded  soldy  on  his  reply  tb  the  Duke, 
WheH'told  by  him  that '  he  was  apprehensive  of-some 
evfidc^i^  iqg;ainst  him :'  ''  If  you  are  not  in  fault," 
said  Cedl,  **  you  may  trust  to  yoinr  innocence ;  if 
ybu  are,  I  hiive  nothing  to  say,  but  to  Jament  you.** 


*  Upon  this  expedition,  he  kept  a  *  Diary'  (afterward 
pnblished  by*  WiUiun  Patten,  under  the  title  of  *  jpiarium  JStr- 
pediiiams  Seotka*  in  1541)  which  furnished  materials  for  an 
account  of  that  war.  This  is  probably  the  reason,  why  he  is 
dassedby  Holtnshed  among  the  English  historians. 

n8 
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In  1558,  he  undertook  the  liquidation  of  the  crown- 
debts  ;  and  having  proposed  ways  and  means,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Council,  he  was  for  this  eminent 
service  created  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
The  people  now  began  to  form  high  expectations  of 
him ;  particularly  as  he  countenanced  every  rational 
scheme  for  the  encouragement  of  the  national  com** 

merce. 

At  the  council-board,  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
resolution  for  changing  the  succession  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey ;  but,  though  he  declined  to  sign 
the  instrument  for  that  purpose  as  a  Privy  CoundUort 
he  witnessed  it  as  the  act  and  deed  of  the  King. 
Upon  his  Majesty's  demise,  however,  he  refused  to 
draw  up  the  proclamation  declaring  her  title ;  neither 
would  he,  on  Northumberland's  solicitation,  write  a 
letter  acknowledging  her  right,  and  asserting  Marfs 
illegitimacy.  This  discretion  paved  the  way  to  his 
future  advancement.  For  Mary,  soon  after  her  ac- 
cession, granted  him  a  general  pardon ;  and  on  choos- 
ing her  counsellors  promised,  if  he  would  change  his 
religion,  that  she  would  appoint  him  her  Secretary : 
to  which  he  nobly  answered ;  *^  He  was  taught  and 
bound  to  serve  God  first,  and  next  the  Queen ;  but, 
if  her  service  should  put  him  out  of  God's  service,  he 
hoped  her  Majesty  would  give  him  leave  to  choose  an 
everlasting  rather  than  a  momentary  service:  that 
she  had  been  his  so  gracious  lady,  as  he  would  ever 
serve  and  pray  for  her  in  his  heart,  and  with  his  body 
and  goods  be  as  ready  to  serve  in  her  defence,  as  any 
of  her  loyal  subjects ;  but  hoped  she  would  jdease  to 
grant  him  leave  to  use  his  conscience  to  himself,  and 
serve  at  large  as  a  private  man,  rather  than  to  be 
her  greatest  counsellor."   Notwithstanding  this»  how^ 
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ever,  she  forbore  either  to  listen  to  his  enemies,  who 
were  numerous,  or  to  disgrace  him ;  and  in  the  second 
jear  of  her  reign  she  sent  him  to  Brussels,  with 
Lord  Paget,  to  bring  over  Cardinal  Pole. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  Cecil  conti- 
nued in  a  private  station,  only  attending  his  duty  in 
parliament  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Lincoln;  where,  though  he  frequently  opposed  the 
measures  of  government  (particularly,  a  bill  brought 
in  for  confiscating  the  estates  of  those,  who  had  fled 
on  account  of  religion)  he  was  held  in  such  respect 
by  the  Queetfs  ministers,  especially  by  Pole,  that 
lie  was  never  moleisted  either  for  his  religious  or  his 
political  sentiments.  •  When  Elizabeth  slucdseded  to 
the  throne,  for  his  tried  service  to  her  Majesty  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State  and  a  Privy  Councillor ; 
and  was  the  first  sworn  of  her  council  at  Hatfield, 
where  she  resided  upon  her  coming  to  the  crown. 

In  her  first  parliament  considerable  difficulties  aris- 
ing about  reforming  the  national  religion,  for  the  better 
satisfaction  of  the  members  a  conference  on  Sir  Wiln 
Kam's  suggestion  was  held  at  Westminster,  by  the' 
old  and  new  Bishops  and  other  leamed^men,  upon  some 
questions  drawn  up  principaUy  by  himself  touching 
the  exercise  of  the  new  faith.  This  produced  the 
form  of  worship,  which  has  ever  since  been  estab- 
lished in  the  English  cfaiufch. 

His  next  care  was,  to  remedy  the  abuses  in  the 
currency  of  the  realm.  For  this  purpose  he  called  in 
all  the  base  money,  and  ordering  a  new  coinage, 
placed  the  gold  and  silver  specie  upon  an  improved 
footing.  With  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  it  was  his 
great  object  to  guard  agai^  the  machinations  of  the 
Catholic  powers }  and  the  protection  of  the  Reformed 
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xdigicp  in  ScoCtoiid  be  justly  .thought  of  the  lagiiM^ 
consequence  to  this  end.  He  was  one  of  .the  Conir 
misaioi^eto,  who  effected  the  Convention  of  LeiOi  and 
the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  so  advantageous  to  the 
English  interests.  As  a  reward  for  this  service,  in 
1560,  upon  the  death  ci  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  he  ww 
made  Master  of  the  Wards;  and  the  same  yjear 
was  sent  with  Dr.  Wotton  to  Scotland,  to  negodate 
with  the  BishQp  of  Valence  and  the  Count  de  Randan 
a  peace  between  England,  Scotland,  and  France. 
This  Gonunission  they  executed  successfolly,  but  the 
French  court  subsequently  refosed  to  ratify  it, 

Cecil's  influence,  now,  iocreased  daily  at  the  coun- 
dl-boa^d ;  and  itssured  of  the  support  of  Elizabeth, 
who  beside  her  high  opinion  of  his  political  afai- 
Uties,  was  under  considerable  obligations  to  him 
for  having  given  her  intelligence  of  the  motions 
of  her  enemies  during  the  preceding  reign,  he  even 
ventured  to  oppose  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester* 
His  cautious  system  indeed  of  avoiding  open  luMtili'* 
tij^  and  carrying  on  secret  negodations  ^nd  fmtty. 
intrigues  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  w.a^  upon, 
the  whcAp  the  mo^t  cpp-^^qpgndent  to  the  in.clination» 
of  his  jroyii  mjsti)^ ;  an4  though  Leicester  wd  hejr 
other  &vourites  QpcasiofuiUy  led  hjsr  to  the  adqptiofi 
of  more  spirited  tne^^iqre;,  gnd  thus  gfuned  temporaiy 
triumphs  over  C?cil,  his  iBflue»»  WW  nptm  the 
whole  the  mpst  ppw^rfiil  dmjng  bis  mtir^  miiijstey. 
His  antagonists,  hpwey!&r>  at  first  prevailed ;  and  thtsm 
being  in  league  with  the  Popish  zealots  some  of 
whom  Elizabeth  had  allow^  to  rptain  their  seats 
in  the  council^  Cecil  was  9/og^vA  ^  haying  written  or 
patronised  a  bode,  found  lytpp  hk  t^U^  containing 
scandalous  reflexions  on  tl^e  whple  bp^y  of  the  nohi^i 
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fitgr  *  "Vti  ^ipon  Ifae  ftoluFe  of  tiiis  and  "Wtiie  tfthcr 
Avk  intn^i^iieB^  ios  'sdversaries  tMuekf  {dotted  ^siost 
hn  VA^  often  Uring  'JMfttsins  t6  YlBke  him  off.* 
9^  tUor  invfeiei'ate  mafio^  indeed,  he  would  ptchOf- 
Vfy  have  ^bHen  it  victim,  if  he  had  not  been  finnly 
adj^portbdtf  Itti89d£arltxf  Bedfbitl,  ^^ 
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*  From  these  he  narrowlj  escaped,  at  one  time  by  going 
down  the  back-stairs,  when  a  ruffian  was  actually  watting  for 
liim  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs  of  the  palade ;  and  at  ahotiier, 
by  a  want  oF  l^Mutfob  in  tlie  dteaHbrn,  wfiB  betiig  plbnl^  WOh 
Mm  in  hb  efalmiber,  and  ghMpftg  a  poighatd  h  iiiB  band;  wai 
atfll  unable  to  perpetrate  the  meditated  mnrtfaer. 

f  Sir  Niched  Bacon,  born  in  1510,  first  distinguished  him- 
aelf  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  by  presenting  to  that  prince 
the  plan  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  youth  of  family, 
ill  order  to  quiliQr  them  fbr  the  public  service;  the  outUiift 
tf  trfiiA  Welti  diAt  after  stndybg  in  a  college  die  etemenci 
urtantnd  Hod  (Mitibd  lavl^  imB  the  institution  of  government^ 
MM  Who  Aotdd  have  dstbgdBfaed  tfientedv^  by  superidt* 
CldMts  aiid  address  ihbuld  be  sent  kbroad  uiiilef  biif  enibas* 
HdktfH^  ^Ukflls  bthets  might  be  retahied  at  home  to  #Tite  ttti 
UsUfy  of  bur  Affeigd  ne^ociiHotis  aba  of  ddmestic  natlbnin 
imiitt.  Mr.  Babott's  highest  prbmdcioa  lb  die  hw  (ftir  idiicd 
hl^  had  b«lEnQ  educated)  m  the  re%n  of  Htafy  Vill^  was  thk 
pm  ttf  Att^Mey  tfo  die  C8m  of  WaitU,  i^hichhe  hSd  ItkewM 
(Mkfr  Bd#trd  VI.  In  die  tei^it  of  Marjr;  tb  kvoid  ^  ttooblel 
df  AM  dmei,  he  reaideddiroad,aiid  had  the  bottoortoboiTespotni 
privately  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Who  Ofioti  hfo  aceessioii 
■oiabaled  hhn  mm  of  thfc  eight  Pfbdbfttatft  Privy  CkinciUors, 
luppleaientaiy  to  the  Old  eotmc3;  WhoUf  fbr  political  tSsMiA 
she  did  not  Choose  faufaiediltely  to  re&lote.  To  thh  hdnouf  stil 
hdddd  diat  of  knighthood ;  ibd  sootf  afterwaid  Heaih,  Arch* 
Usfaop  of  York  and  ChiikiceDor  of  BnglUd,  htf^ng  refused  td 
cAnply  wiiU  her  Majesty's  orders  respecting  the  refiirmatiMi  o^ 
rdigion,  die  seals  were  given  to  Sif  Nicholal  Bacon,  with  th^ 
tide  of  liord  Keeper* 

.   At  be  caine  ixM  office  upeii  the  Protestant  mterest;  so  he 
firmly  supported  all  those,  who  were  embarked  in  the  same  cause* 
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The  Queen,  likewise,  began  to  be  jealous  of  SjA- 
cestefs  towecing  ambition ;  and  conscious  perhaps 
of  her  unjustifiable  partiality,  prudently  advanced 
Cecil  in  honours  and  confidence,  as  a  check  at  once 
upon  her  own  passions  and  upon  those  of  her  fa* 
vourite.  With  this  view,  she  conferred  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Burghley ; 
upon  which  his  enemies  began  to  contend,  who  should 
be  first  reconciled  to  him.  He  farther,  also,  recom- 
mended  himself  to  her  Majesty,  by  his  assiduity  in 
watching  all  the  jneasures  of  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, whose  Mends  were  for  the  most  part  the  secret 
enemies  of  Elizabeth. 

This  abandoned  princess,  from  the  time  that  she 


With  this  view  he  fiivoured  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Suffolk, 
in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scott ;  and  as  thit 
succession,  in  the  event  of  Elizabeth's  death  without  issue,  wa« 
the  principal  object  of  the  secret  cabals  at  court,  he  of  course 
rendered  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
But,  regardless  of  menaces  or  intrigues,  he  boldly  adhered  to 
his  friends ;  and  he  and  Sir  William  Cecil  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  been,  reciprocally,  the  deliverers  of  each  other.  Bacon 
performctd  the  first  good  office  to  Cecil,  as  above  stated;  and 
when  the  Queen,  under  Leicester's  influence,  had  ordered  Bacon 
to  confine  himself  solely  to  the  busmess  of  his  tribunal,  Cecil 
intercepted  the  farther  progress  of  her  Majes^'s  displeasiiret 
and  restored  him  to  her  favour. 

Sir  Nicholas  continued  for  upward  of  twenty  years  to  enjoy 
his  office  with  an  unsullied  character,  and  the  highest  reputation. 
He  had  much  indeed  of  the  penetration,  judgement,  eloquence^ 
and .  prpfessiondl  knowledge  of  his  son,  the  celebrated  Lord 
Bacon;  and,  if  he  &U  short  of  him  (as  who  has  not  done?) 
in  literary  accomplishments,  surpassed  him  in  qualities  of  a  fiur 
higher  consideration,  prudence  and  integrity^  About  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  he  was  suddenly  taken  off  by  a  violent 
cold,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Queen  and  the  whole  natioD,  m 
J579- 
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was  detained  prisoner  in  England,  thought  every 
measure  warrantable  which  had  a  tendency  to  re- 
store her  to  her  paternal  throne,  to  gratify  her 
personal  resentment  agai^ist  her  unkind  cousin;  or  to 
promote  the  re-establishment  of  the  Romish  religion 
in  both  kingdoms.  Accordingly,  conspiracy  after 
conqnracy  was  set  on  foot  by  her  friends  and  agents ; 
and,  at  length, .  the  design  of  marrying  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  completed  her  ruin. 

This  nobleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Earl 
of  Surrey.*  Queen  Mary  had  restored  him  in  blood, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk.  When  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne,  she  made  him  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  bestowed  upon  him  many  other  marks 
of  her  royal  favour:  but  his  ,ambitious  prcgect  of 
succeeding  to  the  English  crown  being  avowed  by 
Leicester,  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  from  that 
moment  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye.  Upon  his  going 
over  to  Cecil's  party  however,  and  promising  to  re« 
nounce  all  intercourse  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  he 
was  released. 

.  But  no  tie  of  honour,  or  of  gratitude,  could  keep 
him  within  the  bounds  of  his  duty.  He  renewed  his 
correq)ondence  with  Mary,  entered  into  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  her,  transmitted  money  to  her  friends 
in  Scotland  to  support  her  cause,  and  took  such  un- 
guarded measures  for  her  release,  that  Burghley's 
spies,  quickly  procured  sufficient  grounds  to  accuse 
him  of  high  treason.    Upon  this,  he  was  a  second 

*  Of  whom  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  his 
father,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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tnre  cMMiMed  )to  Ite  Td^ef^  Wid  on  Mb  «inal  In 

V«t  so  ^stetly  watt  ke  bdcr^^  klif  Mb  faiM;fa»4i(M^ 

fMMQ&Md  «hfe  ftital  MMHiifiK;  4Mi  Ifle  i»«i!y ^MM^ 
who  coniMAed  hiili,  by  ll«ir  impM«MM6B  pMCQMi 
a  wyroioii  of  4»  Ibte  &r  live  mmAb.  UMfoMXi- 
Mtolf  ,  dmuig  tibig  intfirviil^  Mxcty  bxA  h»  UtiOsM 
i^newed  their  attempts  to  Hds%  off  flkabrtb.  Tkfe 
fMttfiamoiit,  iiiei«fer^  Mt  ihmm^tfw  waiipdkA  to 
«irfbi«e  upM  hear  Afajertjf  tte  e&ptilMey  df  omyiiig 
Ndvfofr^  MMtenoife  bMo  )iMmit&dii»  and  oJTMdgiiig  <ni 
fi«6«i»a  of  Mary.  I&  osmplkiice  iiMl  didr  uptdinu 
Urn,  the  XHike  sidferod  OH  the  siomd  of  JiMb^  and 
died  ^Tea%  regretted  by  the  pwjpie* 

This  executioii  put  an  efiettuttl  isMp  to  the  ia- 
tari^riies  <tf  those  amUtioOB  advmtiir^^ 
teined  h&pea  of  tiMxtfiAg  ihe  Qaom  of  Scots ;  ted 
iOBiie  oQftdliatory  meararai  wei«  KsoMed  ttk  EBm^ 
beth  eireti  iMated  with  hi§r  ttboftt  her  ^tAu^fHtnerit^ 
SAd  de^tched  Li»d  SyrgU^  a&d  ^  Tk(MiaA  M 
may  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (a  Privy  Conmik 
kn*,  distinguished  by  Us  inodi^nitiim  iad  t>op(ilWtty) 
t^  aagodate  a  recondttatiofi  i  but  Mlttry,  With  d 
fimuiesB  that  woidd  haire  dohe  hmoiir  M  a  bMier 
cause,  resolving  to  meftt  tha  ehiarn  of  iiuiftyfdoin 
firom  the  tUanm  Pontiff,  pet«n^toriiy  l«fii^  to 
break  off  her  connexions  with  the  English,  Irish^ 
and  Scottish  Papists,  who  were  continually  form* 
faig  plans  to  destroy  the  constitution  hnpfSly  esta* 
blished  by  her  royal  cousin  in  church  and  state. 

Elizabeth,  however,  though  she  thought  it  expe- 
dient for  her  own  security  to  detain  her  in  custody^ 
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diQwed  ao  iBC^ation  to  praoeod  te  laolent  jaeanres 
against  her  during  tiie  eBoaaem  of  tibe  «nsifliig  fifteen 
jeaesL  In  fact,  she  leUed  so  entiretjr  «pon  the  Tigi* 
lance  and  policy  of  Bmghlejr,  whom  (upon  the  dealh 
of  the  Marquis  of  Windiester,  in  157S)  she  had 
zaised  to  the  office  of  Loid  High  Tveoanier,  tbat  she 
gave  herself  little  or  no  coneam  about  the  oaptpm 
princess,  till  such  daring  attempts  were  made  agaxast 
her  personal  safety,  that  she  hegan  to  fear  die  Aould 
fidl  a  victim  to  her  moderation.  JHenee,  upon  the 
Gonviction  of  Bafaington,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
countenanced  by  Mary  and  her  party,  she  was  pun^ 
closely  oonfinedt  and  at  length  ronared  to  FotiMrin- 
gay  Castle  in  NorthamptoBshiie,  in  order  to  taioe  lier 
trial ;  a  conunission  benig  issued  fer  that  pinpose  vt 
October,  1586. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  whether  Mary 
was  guiily  or  not,  as  an  accomplice,  in  any  duect 
attempt  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth;  and  charity 
should  incline  us,  upon  this  tender  point,  to  believe  her 
own  dying  words :  the  whole  chaige  of  being  privy 
to  Babington's  conspiracy*  resting  principally  on  ^ 
evidences  of  Nau  and  Curle^  her  two  secretaries,  who 
ha4  been  encouraged  by  the  English  ministry  tobe^ 
tray  her* 

Jt  would  have  evinoed  more  temper  indeed,  and 

*  The  oorreqpondence  between  Mary  and  BsbiagUm  hsd  beeq, 
detected  by  the  sagacity  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingbam:  but  the 
bringing  of  the  royal  criminal  to  punishment  required  a  degree 
of  firmness  suited  to  the  crisis ;  and  nothing  but  a  consciousness 
qf  the  rectitude  of  the  measure,  his  own  ascendency  over  4be 
Queen,  and  the  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  public 
and  private  virtues,  could  have  supported  Cecil  under  the  load 
of  censure  which  fell  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  as  the  chief 
cause  of  Mary's  execution. 
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a  sounder  discretion,  to  have  proceeded  upon  the 
accusations  brought  against  her  by  her  own  sub- 
jects, particularly  with  respect  to  the  murther  of 
her  second  husband  Lord  Damley.  From  the  cha- 
racter, however,  and  number  of  the  Commissiioners,* 
the  majority  of  our  chroniclers  decide,  that  she  had  an 
impartial  trial,  and  was  clearly  convicted  of  conspiring 
the  destruction  of  the  Queen,  the  reahn  of  England, 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  Thuanus,  the  celebrated 
French  historian,  likewise  observes,  that  even  the 
Popish  lords  included  in  the  conmiission  found  her 
guilty  of  the  impeachment. 

She  suffered  in  the  great  halt  of  Fotheringay  Castle, 
February  8,  1687,  in  the  forty-sirth  year  of  her 
age;  and  from  the  noble  fortitude  with  which  she 
encountered  death,  it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  *  her 
last  moments  did  her  more  honour  than  all  those,  by 
which  they  had  been  preceded.' 

Apprehensive  that  Mary's  treatment  would  excite 
loud  damors  against  her  in  all  the  Popish  courts  of 
Europe,  Elizabeth  ungenerously  endeavoured  to  throW 
the  blame  of  it  upon  Davison,  one  of  thtf  Secretaries 
of  State,  through  whose  department  the  warrants 
for  the  execution  of  criminals  passed.  She  had 
signed  that  of  Mary  without  hesitation ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  as  she  subsequently  avowed,  she  had 
charged  the  Secretary  *  not  to  part  with  it,  nor  even  to 
let  any  person  know  that  it  had  her  signature  affixed.' 
Davison  however,  from  various  significant  hints 
dropped  by  Elizabeth,  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform 
the  Privy  Council,  that  it  lay  signed  in  his  office ; 

*  Being  no  fewer  than  forty-two  of  the  chief  persons  of  th& 
kingdom,  including  five  of  the  judges. 
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upon  which  .some  of  the  Jords; .  knowing  the  Queen 
had  privately  censured  them,  for  their,  dilatoriness 
in  the  affair,  moved  that /orders  shpijd:  be  .given  to 
Davison  to  forward  it  without  her  Mafestjr's  know- 
ledge^ to  Fotheringay  Castle.'  This  was,  of  course,  fd* 
lowed  by  the  execution  of  Mary ;  for  which  Elizabeth 
prosecuted  Davison,  her  own  immediate  agent,  in  the 
Star-Chamber,  where  he  was  fined  10,000/.,  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  during  her  royal  pleasure ! 
Against  this  sentence  Burghley,  convinced  that  he 
had  acted  agreeably  to  his  mistress'  wish,  remon- 
strated with  great  freedom,  in  a  letter  to  her  Majesty 
which  is  ^till  extant. 

One  of  the  chidF  ol>jects  of  the  mighty  prepara^ 
tions  made  in  Spain  in  1587»  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  was  to  replace  Mary  on  the  Scottish  throne: 
but  by  the  assiduity  and  abilities  of  Cedl,  and  of  Ins 
coUegues,  the  expedition  was  thwarted  for  a  twelve- 
month.^ 

The  following  year,  however,  the  Spaniards  re- 
solved upon  ample  vengeance ;  and  the  spiritual  artil- 
lery of  the  Vatican  was  fulminated  in  aid  of  more 
formidable  arms.  Excommunications  and  anathemas, 
with  every  other  Popish  engine  of  terror,  were  adopted 
to  shake  the  allegiance  of  the  English,  and  to  terrify 
them  into  defection  from  their  Sovereign.  But 
Burghley  had  taken  advantage  of  ten  years  of  peace, 
to  put  the  nation  into  an  admirable  posture  of  defence. 
The  navy  had  been  considerably  improved  and  aug- 
mented, and  the  sean^en  kept  in  practice  by  frequent 
naval  expeditions  sent  out  in  quest  of  discoveries. 
The  army  likewise  was  well-disciplined,   and  had 

•  See  the  Life  of  Drake. 
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gBBud  eMtpmitam  hy  serirair  campaignf  in  Holbnt 
and' lift  Iiriattdft  And.  ao  eKaet  was  his  ittteUigenoe 
in  &xaig9i  pattofi  that  (to  use-  the  words  of  lioyd) 
**  be?  cofdd^  wCife^td  «  Mend  in  Ireland,  what  the 
King  of  S^JBuuGcmldf  do  for  two  yors  together;  afiofd 
v/bok  fa€f  cotdbdk  not'do." 

The  drfeat^  c£  thet  Armada*  having  d^v«t«d 
the-  nation^  fiitAni  all-  appr^ensions  of  a  revohitioA 
in  rdigioH^  and«  the-  Queen  firom  her  petts^al 
dangers,   universal  transport  pervaded  all  orders  of 


Biitf  the  satisfaction  Bui^hley  must  have&lt  upod 
this  fortunate  issue  of  his  political  measures,  was  che- 
qu»^  bj  a  stroke  of  domestic  misfortune,  which 
cast  a  gloom  of  mdancfaoly  over  his  remaining  dhyn. 
In  16899  he  lost  his  second  wife;  a  lady  not  Tess  cele^ 
fantted  for  her  piety  and  leamingif  thanf  fbr  thos6 

*  Burghlej  is  said,  upon  this  occasioD,  to  have  drawn  up  all 
the  plans  of  defence;  and  his  eldest  son  senred  on  board  Lord 
Howard's  fleet. 

f  Leaned  liersrifji  she  "was  the  constant  patroness  of  learned 
men.  A  heautiful  copy  of  the  O  Mir^Uamr  Greek  Testament  of 
R.  Stephens,  with  the  name  MUdreda  CecUia^  neatly  written  in 
her  own  hand  in  Greek  letters,  is  still  extant.  Dean  Nowell^ 
whom  she  had  often  consulted  and  employed  as  her  almoner, 
"miA  called  upon  to  preach  her  funeral  sermon.  Her  afficted 
basband  sodciied  his  sorrow  for  her  loss  by  recounting  some  of 
the  deeds,  of  charity,  great,  numerous,  and  permanent,  which 
she  had  devised  and  conducted  in  her  life-time;  chiefly  without 
bb  knowledge,  but  with  the  advice  of  the  Deans  of  St.  Paul't 
and- Westminster,  she  injoining  them  secrecy,  and  '*  forcing 
upon  thenr  some  fine  pieces  of  plate,  to  be  used  in  then:  chann 
bers,  a»refiieiAbrancesof  her  good-will  for  their  pBias.''  He 
also  drew  up  a  paper  of  instruction  for  the  Dean»  preparatory 
to  his  discourse ;  stating,  among  other  particulars,  that  he  had 
<*  lived  with  her  in  the  state  of  matrimony  forty  and  two  years 
without  any  unkmdness/' 
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pWMte  ym^aemf  Twhirk  mnAttMnA^:  hw  thAfnTiif  n^fj.  ytnj 

the.  esnnqplie  of  hec  wk.    Tiwki  aflfUctioiiLiviMxthe  niott 
anerdyifidtfrooiii  theui  limg^  and-  hapjoT'imiaBf.  Ladj 

tmafoBtbnpmsrd  o£&Kbfijmam^ 

It  waftnonr  thal^  cbDOjpifcig  undo*  this  hnsT^diSh 
puMitinin)  dmott  exlnoBted  fafj  iiKie«anti  ap|iiii3aitum 
te  pufalic'.  bvaness^  and  a^oniaQdoccaskmdfy^  bfibt 
gout,  tfaiB  lUlastrioiisi  stalesvian:  eaineatl|i  solkited 
leane  to  iesigii'ld».&tnplQjiiMiris^  eapecdaUjr  as  his- son 
Bobeit  bogan  to  stand  high  in  tho!  Qnaen's,  figivoucc 
hat  Wjyaihath,  who.  knevn  hia.  vakie,  would  bj^*  na 
meaaukooDiaQit-jtatiti  Ta.oanaDle  him  for  his  loss;  she 
paid  him  firequent  visits,  and  took  eveiy.  opportmulif 
to  do.him^ hmiQur.  in.  the  eyas  of.  the.  peojdei  than 
wfaifih^nottngrcoiiRbc^  better  calculated^to  sooth  his 
derKainB  aga,t  and  to  exata  ikto  £mh  eaortionr.in 
thft  puUioc  service.  AeQQidi9gly» « we  find  inm:  eoi^ 
toenwly  aotcw^t  u|ion  sundiy^QOcasioBvduringthehttt 
tcB  yeacB  di  Im  life.  In-  1591,  the  Queen  by.  his 
adl^foimdedihaUniTersity.of  IhiUin,  ..and  bf  hioi 
the.' plan,  of  edoaadon  was  dbawn.up;  andin  1598) 
heJMKL  the  sole  manHgeiae»t  of  every  fafanch  c£  ad^ 
ministration,  filling  the  delicate  and  diflkult  .port  of 
Priiae  Minister,  and  aoquittii^  himself  of  it's  exten- 
,si¥a  duties  with  aa  mudi  ability  and  deqiatdi,  -  as  if 
he  had.faeen  in  the  very  vigooor  of  manhood; 

**  To  him.(says  one  of  his  earliest  faiopapbers)  all 
raaks  of:  people  addressed  themsdves^  to  the  vcty 
last..  The  :Bisbq»  and  clei^  for  eneotu-agenMaot; 
peatection,  and  preferment :  the  Puritans  (who  were 
persecuted,  against. his  opinion,  in  coundl)  fo(favour« 
able  treatment  and  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  tfat 
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prelates  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts:  fugititw  in 
foreign  countries  for  pardon,,  which  he  granted,  in 
consideration  of  the  intelligence  they  procured  him 
of  the  designs  of  the  Popes,  and  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
against  his  country :  the  lieutenants  of  counties,  for 
instructions  and  advice;  the  admirals,  for  fleets  and 
supplies ;  in  a  word,  the  interests  of  the  state  abroad, 
and  it's  domestic  tranquillity  at  home,  were  provided 
for  and  preserved  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life. 

« At  length,  his  dissolution  approached  by  slow 
and  easy  gradations;  and  in  fact  his  disease,  pro- 
perly speaking,  was  nothing  more  than  the  decay  of 
old  age,  hastened  by  incessant  labour  and  fatigue  of 

mind  and  body, 

«  His  death  was  not  sudden,  nor  his  pain  in 
sickness  great ;  for  he  continued  languishing  two  or 
three  months,  yet  went  abroad  to  take  the  air  in  his 
coach  aU  that  time;  retiring  from  the  court,  some- 
times  to  his  house  at  Theobald's,  and  sometimes  at 
London.  His  greatest  apparent  infirmity  was,  the 
weakness  of  his  stomach.  It  was  also  thought  his 
mind  was  troubled,  that  he  could  not  eflfect  a  peace 
for  his  country,  which  he  eamestiy  desired,  seeking 
to  leave  it  as  he  had  long  kept  it 

"  About  ten  or  twelve  days  before  he  died,  he  grew 
weak,  and  so  was  driven  to  keep  his  bed,  complain- 
ing only  of  a  pain  in  his  breast ;  which  was  thought 
to  be  the  humour  of  the  gout  (wherewith  he  was  so 
long  possessed)  falling  to  that  place,  without  any  ague^ 
fever,  or  sign  of  distemper,  and  that  pain  not  great 
nor  continual,  but  by  fits ;  and  so  continued  till  with- 
in one  night  before  his  death.  He  expired  on  the 
fourth  of  August,  1598* 
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•*  N6W  might  one  see  all  the  world  mournhig:  the 
Queen,  for  an  old^and  true  sen:ant ;  the  coundl,  for 
a  wise  and  grave  councillor;  the  court,  for  tlieiir 
honourable  benefactor';  his  country  and  commoui* 
w^aldi,  tremUing  as  it  were  at  one .  blow  to  have 
thdr  head  stricken  off;  the  people,  widows,  and 
wards,  lamenting  to  lose  their  protector,  religion 
her  patron,  justice  her  tnie  minister,  and  peace 
her  upholder.  His  children  bewailing  the  loss  of  such 
a  father,  his  fiielids'  of  such  a  friend,  and  his  servants 
of  such  a  master :  all  men  rather  bewailing  his  loss, 
than  hoping  ever  to  find  such  another.  Yea,  his  very 
epemies,  who  in  his  life^tune  could  not  abide  hiin, 
did  now  both  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  wish  him 
alive  again. 

.    **  He  was  the  oldest,  the  gravest, .  and  the  greatest 
statesman  of  Christendom ;  for. there  was,  before  bis 
'  death,  never  a  cotinsellor  left  alive  in  Europe,  that 
were  coupseUors  when  he  was  first  made." 

As  to  his  person,  it  is  thus  described  by  his  con- 
jtempotaries.  **  He  was  rather  well-proportioned  than 
tall,  being  rf  the  middle  size,  very  straight  and  up- 
light  of  body  and  legs,  and'  until  age  and  his  in- 
finnity  of  the  gout  surprised '  him,  very  active  and 
nimble  of  body.'* 

We  subjoin  his  gweral  character,  as  drawn  by  the 
learned  Camden,  who  having  flouri^ed  with^  him 
during  the  leign  of  Elizabeth,  survived  him  many 
years.  .     • 

^'  Having  lived  long  enough  to  nature,  and  long 
enough  to  his  own  glory,  but  not  long  enough  to  his 
country,  he  resigned  hid  soul  to  God  with  so  much 
peace  and  tranquillity;  that  the  greatest  en^y  he 
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had,  itedf  dedared,  that  ^heeimed  him  notinog  bat 
that  hk  sua  went  down  with  io  much  lustre ; '  wheie* 
as,  generally,  puUk  niinisten  are  not  Uetsed  with 
such  calm  and  fortunate  periodf.. 

^  Certainly,  he  was  a  most  excellent  man ;  for  he 
was  80  liberally  furmshed  by  nature  (to  say  nolhhig 
cf  his  presence  and  aspect,  which  had  a  conunanding 
sweetness  in  them)  and  so  polished  aod  adorned  with 
learning  and  education,  that  every  way  for  h(mesty» 
gsavity,  temperance,  industry,  and  justice  he  was  a 
most  accomplished  person." 

^  He  had  also  an  eaqr  and  flowing  doquence, 
which  consisted  not  in  a  pomp  and  osfeentatioD  of 
words,  but  in  a  masculine  plainness  and  significancj 
of  sense*  He  was  master  of  a  prudence  formed  upos 
experience,  and  regulated  by  temper  and  mo<faration. 
His  loyalty  was  true,  and  would  endure  the  touch, 
and  was  only  exceeded  by  his  piety,  which  kideed 
was  eddnently  great  To  sum  up  all  in  a  wofd,  tiie 
Queen  was  happy  in  so  great  a  coundllor,  and  the 
state  of  England  for  ever  indebted  to  him  finr  his  sage 
and  prudent  counseL 

^  I  shall  forbear  (adds  this  aUe  historian)  too  lavish 
a  commendation  of  him ;  but  this  I  may  venture  to 
affirm  with  truth,  that  he  was  one  of  those  few,  who 
Kved  and  died  with  equal  giory:  such  a  man,  as 
wbSie  others  repaid  with  admiration,  I  after  the  an- 
cient manner  am  rather  inclined  to  contemjdate  with 
the  sacred  applause  of  silent  veneration !  ** 

^  Lord  Buighley,"  says  Granger,  ^  has  been  de- 
servedly placed  at  the  head  (tf  our  English  statesmen; 
not  only  for  his  great  atHhties  and  indefatigable  ap- 
if  but  also  for  his  i^vioUble  attachment  to  th« 
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isUia^  of  liis  ndalx^ssi*  Thew  needs  op  stmpg^ 
pioof»  perhaps  no  sferongeir  can  be  gtyeo,  of  bjb  great) 
cqwdty  for  busmess,  than:  file  ^oUowin^:  ^  Sesjydb  aH 
biMiiesB  in  council  or  otfaar  weighty  cau^ea^  and  mdi 
aa  wa«  answered  by  tronl  of  moutb^  theoe  waa  not  a 
day  in  term  wherein  he  recmed  not  threescore,  fourn 
acQore,  or  a  hundred  petitions ;  which  he  cqniBionljr 
read  at  night»  and  gAfe  every  ii^an  an  answer  the 
liext  tnomung  as  he  weAt  to  the  haii^  whence  the 
eaLce&enoe  c£  his  memory  was  greatly  admired:  Cn^ 
when  any  of  these  petiticmeis  told  him  their  nim^es^ 
or  what  countrymen  they  w^re,  he  presentLy  ejotered 
Into  the  merit  of  hii^  request,  and  having  dtfAMed  it 
gave  him  his  answer!''' 

His  diatadier  indeed  is^  As  it  ileete,  identified  widl 
the  k>ng  reign)  of  wlsEich  he  might  almost  be  fxoj^ 
nocmced  the  soid.'  ]Prudent  in  foUowuig,  akid  res(H 
hite  in  executing,  without  Any  thing  that  indicated 
genius,  he  had  aM  lihat  wisdom  of  experience  and  th^C 
Inde&tigable  appHoalioti,  whidi  qualify  the  statesmaii 
for  the  maipaganient  of  great  and  comjdicated  affairs^ 
and  sddoagi  ikQ  of  insuriiig  eventual  sucdessi  If  hia 
pontics  appear  to  have  been  in  some  instances  dsA 
and  4arooke4  they  were  perhaps  rendered  necessary 

^  Bitrghley,  and  the  bthe^  greftt  nuiiUtett  of  Eli^bdlh  (ii 
t^  ^  added)  *  were  id^solutely  of  her  own  choice.;  and  their 
chaiacten  and  conduct  were  auch,  that  nothing  can  be  more  jufit| 
than  what  Wallet  with  his  usual  yivacity  said  in  reply  %6 
James  IL,  who  in  diminution  of  her  personal  merit  allowed  her 
to  have-  qn  able  councnli  "  And  when  did  your  Mi^esty  ever 
ia^PCV  fi4Mi4b  {HTtace  to  ehooji^  a  wise  one  M'  {fS^-  Viem  of 
J^e^OfJMJO^  kel^^  Et^hndf^  France^  ani  ^rutsAJ)  $hp 
brought  out,  indeed,  beside  Burghley  and  his  brother-statesmen. 
Bacon,  Bgerton,  Smithi  Cooke,  Parkeri  Grindal,  CoX|  Aylmer, 
Sandysi  and  JewelL 

OS 
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by  peculiar  emergencies,  and  certainlj  well  suited 
the  disposition  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  wsts  ever^ 
during  the  long  course  of  nearly  forty  years,  a  most 
faithful  servant  In  his  private  character,  he  wa^ 
enough  of  the  courtier  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
advantages  offered  him  by  circumstances,  yet  with  a 
fund  of  probity  which  conciliated  esteem.  His  man- 
ner  of  living,  though  splendid,  was  regulated  by  such 
a  spirit  of  true  economy,  that  he  raised  a  consideiti[>le 
fortune ;  though  not  more  than  might  innocently  be 
acquired  in  the  great  posts  which  he  had  occupied 
during  so  extensive  a  period.  His  functions,  as  a 
statesman,  did  not  permit  him  to  distinguish  himsdf 
in  any  other  capacity.  He  is  mentioned^  however^ 
as  th6  author  of  a  few  Latin  verses,  and  some  his- 
torical and  moral  tracts :  but  there  is  no  proof, 
that  the  celebrated  libel,  entitled  <  Leicester's  Com- 
monwealth/ proceeded  from  his  pen.  A  great 
number  of  his  letters  on  public  business  are  still  ex- 
tant :  thirty-three  in  Pack's  *  Desiderata  Curiaia^ 
three  in  Howard's  *  Collections,'  and  many  others  in 
Forbes',  Haynes',  and  Murdin's  '  State-Papers.'  ^&t 
also  Birch's  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,' Harington's  *  Ntigce  Antique!  and  Hard* 
wicke's  '  Miscellaneous  State-Papers;'  beside  many 
still  unpublished  compositions. 

Lord  Burghley  left  two  sons.  Thomas,  the  issue  of 
his  first  wife,  was  created  Earl  of  Exeter  by  James  L,  a 
title  which  in  the  loftier  denomination  of  Marquis  con- 
tinues in  the  same  family  at  the  present  day.  The 
younger  (by  his  second  wife)  Sir  Robert,  afterward 
Earl  of  Salisbuiy,*  succeeded  him  in  all  his  offices. 

*  This  tid^,  Ukewiae,  continues  in  the  CecS  finailjr. 
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To  tlds  son  lie  gave  the  Ten  Preoepts»  which  aie 
here  subjoined.  They  funiish,  perhaps,  the  most 
•curious  specimen  at  once  of  his  inanner  as  a  writer, 
of  his  personal  character,  and  in  some  sort  of  the  age 
in  whidi  he  lived. 

^  SON  BOBEBT, 

*  The  virtuous  inclinations  of  thy  matdiless  mo* 
ther,  by  whose  tender  and  godly  care  thy  infancy 
was  governed,  together  with  thy  education  under  so 
zealous  and  excellent  a  tutor,  puts  me  in  rathar 
assurance  than  hope,  that  thou  art  not  ignorant  of 
that  summum  banum,  which  is  only  able  to  make 
thee  happy  as  well  in  thy  death  as  life ;  I  mean  the 
true  knoifi^ledge  and  worship  of  thy  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, without  which  all  other  things  are  vain  and 
miserable.  So  that,  thy  youth  being  guided  by  so 
wffident  a  teacher,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  will  fur- 
nish thy  life  with  divine  and  moral  documents.  Yet, 
that  I  may  not  cast  off  the  care  beseeming  a  parent 
toward  his  child,  or  that  thou  shouldest  have  cause 
to  derive  thy 'whole  felidty  and  welfiu:e  rather  fit)m 
othos  than  fiiom  whence  thou  received'st  thy  breath 
and  being ;  I  think  it  fit  and  agreeable  to  the  affec* 
tion  I  bear  thee,  to  help  thee  with  such  ruled  and 
advertisements  for  the  squaring  of  thy  life,  as  are 
rather  gained  by  experience  than  by  much  reading; 
to  the  end  that,  entering  into  this  exorbitant  age, 
thou  mayest  be  the  better  prepared  to  shun  those 
scandalous  courses,  whereunto  the  world  and  the  lade 
of  experience  may  easily  draw  thee.  '  And,  because 
I  will  not  confound  thy  memory,  I  have  reduced  them 
into  Ten  Precepts;  and  next  unto  Moses*  tables,  if 
thou  imprint  them  in  thy  mind,  thou  shalt  reaf^  the 


l^eneit  find  lUi^  botiteiit    And  the^  so^  t&fese  fok 

« I,  Wheii  it  ^aH  plfaase  Gofl.  to  iiriii^  thee  to 
tftttn'6  ^^i^,  tite  gtett  Imivideiieeiiiid  diciimq)edi<m 
in  choosing  thy  wife.  For  from  t&enc^  irill  sprinjg 
all  thy  fiiture  good,  or  eviL  And  it  is  an  action  of 
life,  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  War ;  wheKia  a  man 
^m  eit  but  dtice^  ^^^  esitete  be  good^  taaMb  near 
lidine,  aitti  at  teisui^^,  if  weak,  fiir  off,  and  quicUj^, 
Iliqmr^  diKg^BAtly  of  het  di^pd^on,  and  how  her  fia- 
l«ttite  hire  b^n  iftbliiH^  in  ihet  youth.  Let  her  not 
Ibe  poor,  how  g^nerbu^  iren^xim  iKx^ver,  For  a  mifi 
tiin  buy  n^fdng  iii  the  ttuii^et  with  gentiUty.  Nor 
diboBe  a  baise  tod  uhcomely  creature  altogether  f&r 
WeaRh ;  for  it  wflL  caase  contempt  in  others,  and 
llttrthiiig  in  thee.  Nteillier  make  choice  of  a  dvrarg 
tot  A  fool :  for  by  the  bne  thon  sUidt  beget  a  race  of 
pigiiiies;  th^  other  wffl  be  th^  coilthHtdi  di^race^ 
md  itHtHBlJ^k  tbeett)  hear  her  ta&.  For  ihou  4udt 
Ibd  it  tb  thy  grkff,  thAt  tibere  is  nothing  BM)re  M^ 
fMttte  ttktMi  a  flih&4bbl 

*  And,  toufehihg  thy  guiding  of  fchy  hoiUte,  tet  thy 
holspitaUty  be  nioderatie ;  and,  accordhig  to  tile  medte 
criF  thy  estate,  i^her  plenty  than  ^>aring,  biit  not 
boMy,  For  I  never  knew  any  tnan  grow  poor  by 
keepiiig  an  orderly  table.  But  i^taie  consume  l^m^ 
»i^  through  secrcft  vic^,  Mid  their  hofi^tattty  bean 
^  blame.  But  banish  swhdsh  drunkaids  out  of 
fliine  house,  which  is  a  vice  impaiiing  heatth,  con- 
siiiifdng  mudi,  and  makts^  no  show.  I  never  heaxd 
praise  ascribed  to  the  druttkatd,  but  fbr  the  wel- 
bearing  of  his  drink ;  which  fe  a  beJbter  commendatioil 
for  a  brewer^s  hors^  Ur  a  driyman,  titan  for  either  a 
jg^tleman  or  a  serving  mail.    Beware  thou  spend 
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not  ^bmt  three  or  &w  parts  of  tfajr  lensmes;  nor 
above  a  third  of  that^  in  tiiy  house.  For  the  other 
two  parts  wfll  do  np  more  than  defray  thy  extraordi- 
Barjes^  which  ahr^rs  surmoant  the  ordinary  by  muefa: 
otherwise,  thou  ahalt  live  IBce  a  rich  beggar,  in  coii* 
tfanial  want  And  the  needy  man  can  never  live 
l»ppQy,  nor  contentedly:  &r  eroy  disaster  makes 
him  ready  to  mortgage  or  sdlL  And  that  gentleman, 
thai  seUs  sn  acre  of  laad,  seUs  an  ounce  of  credit 
For  gentility  is  nothing  ebe  but  andent  ridies ;  so 
that,  if  the  fimndation  shall  at  any  time  sink,  the 
buEding  nrast  needs  &lloiw*-4-So  much  for  the  first 
precept* 

'  II.  Bii^g  thy  dnUbeen  up  in  leamis^  and  obe» 
dieiuae^  yet  without  outward  austerity.  Praise  them 
openly,  reprehend  them  secretly;  give  them  good 
oouDftenanoe,  and  convenient  maintenance  according 
to  thy  ability:  otherwise,  thy  life  will  seem  thebr 
bondage ;  and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at 
thy  death,  they  wfll  thank  death  &r  it,  and  not 
ihee»  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  codcering 
c£  some  parents,  and  the  over*stem  carriage  of  others^ 
caoseth  mone  men  and  women  to  take  iU  courses, 
than  tiieir  own  vicious  indniatbn&  Marry  thy 
dttighters  in  tune,  lest  they  marry  themselves*  And 
suftsr  not  thy  sons  to  pass  the  Alps ;  fiir  they  sfaatt 
team,  nothing  there  but  pride^  blaq[diemy,  and  atheism. 
And  if  by  travel  they  get  a  ibw  broken  languages^ 
that  sliaU  profit  than  nothing  more,  than  to  have 
meat  served  in  diverse  dishes,  Neitiier,  by  my  cob« 
sent,  shalt  tboa  train  them  up  in  wars ;  fiir  hs^  that 
sets  up  his  rest  to  live  by  that  profession,  can  hardly 
be  asK  honest  nUm  or  a  good  ChristiaB*    Besides,  it  as 
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a  sdenoe  no  loi^ger  in  request,  than  ^    Foreoldienr 
in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  summer. 

' '  III.  Live  not  in  the  covntry^  without  com  and 
cattle  about  thee.  For  he,  that  putteth  his  hand  to 
thepiirse  for  every  expense  of  household,  is  Uke  him 
that  keepeth  water  in  a  sieve.  And  what  proviaioii 
thou  shalt'Want,  learn  to  buy  it  at  the  best  hand. 
For  there  is  one  penny,  saved  in  four,  betwcict  buying 
in  thy  need,  and  when  the  markets  and  seasons  serve 
fittest  for  it  Be  not  served  with  kinsmen  or  Mends, 
or  men  entreetec^  to  stay ;  for  they  e3q)ect  much,  and 
do  little :  nor  with  such  as  are  amorous,  for  their 
heads  are  intoxicated.  And  keep  rather  two  too  few, 
than  one  too  many.  Feed  them  well,  and  pay  them 
with  the  most ;  and,  then,  thou  mayest  boldly  require 
service  at  their  hands. 

*  *  IV.  Let  thy  kindred  and  allies  be  welcome  to 
thy  house  and  table;  grape  them  with  thy  ooiAite- 
nance,  and  father  them  in  all  honest  actions.  For 
by:  this,  means  thou  shalt  so  double  the  band  of  nar 
tufe,  as  thou  shalt  find  them  so  many  advocajbes  to 
plead  an  i^logy  for  thee  behind  thy  back.  But 
shake  off  those  glow-worms,  I  mean,  parasites  and 
sycophants,  who  will  feed  and  fawn  upon  thee  in  the 
summer  of  prosperity,  but  in. an  inverse  storm  they 
win  shelter  thee  no  more  than  an  arbour  in  winter. 

'  V.  Beware  of  suretyship  for  thy  best  fiiends.  He, 
that  payeth  another  man's  debts,  seeketh  his  own 
decay.  *  But,  if  thou  can'st  not  otherwise  choose, 
rather  lend  thy  money  thyself  upon,  good  bonds^ 
although  thou  borrow  it :  so  shalt  thou  secure  thy«> 
self,  and  [Measure  thy  Mend.  Neither  borrow  momey 
of  a  neighbour  or  a  firiend,  but  of  a  stranger }  whera 
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paying  for  it,  thou  dialt  hear  no  more  of  it  *  Otheiy 
j^jge  thou  shalt  edipoe  thy  credit,  lose  thy  freedom^ 
and  yet  pay  as  dear  as  to  another.  But,  in  borrow- 
ing money,  be  precious  of  thy  word ;  for  he,  that  hath 
care  of  keeping  days  of  payment,  is  lord  of  another 
man's  purse. 

<  VI.  Undertake  no  suit  against  a  poor  man  with^ 
out  receiving  much  wrong.  For,  beside  that  thpu 
makest  him  thy  compeer,  it  is  a  base  conquest  to 
triuinph  where  th^re  is  small  resistance.  Neither 
attempt  law  against  aQy  man,  before  thou  be  fully  re* 
solved  that  thou  hast  right  on  thy  side ;  and,  then^ 
spare  not  for.  either  moi^y  or  pains.  For  a  cause  or 
two,  so  followed  and  obtain^d^  will  free  thee  from  suits 
a  great  part  of  thy  hfe. 

^  VII.  Be  sure  to  keep  some  great  man  thy  friend, 
but  trouble  him  not  for  trifles.  Compliment  him 
qften  with  many,  yet  small  gifts,  and  of  Uttle  chaige. 
And,  if  thou  hast  cause  to  bestow  any  great  gratuity, 
let  it  be  s(Hneihing  which  may  be  daily  in  sight. 
Otherwise,  in  this  ambitious  age,  thou  shalt  remain 
like  a  hop  without  a  pole,  live  in  obscurity,  and  be 
made  a  foot-ball  for  every  insulting  companion  to 
spurn  at. 

'  VIII.  Toward  thy  superiors,  be  humble,  yet  ge* 
nerous :  with  thine  equals  famfliar,  yet  respective : 
toward  thy  infericm  show  much  humanity,  and  some 
famfliarity,  as  to  bow  the  body,  stretch  forth  tiie 
hand,  and  to  uncover  the  head:  with  such  like 
popular  compliments.  The  first  prqiares  thy  way  to 
advancement.:  the  second  makes  thee  known  for  a 
man  weU  bred:  the  third  gains  a  good  report; 
which,  once  got,  is  easUy  kept.  For  right  humanity 
takes  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
as  ib»j  are  more  easily  gained  by  unprofitable  cour- 


immic  cum: 

leiAes,  theai  hf  di&riidi  l«MltB.  Yet  taifimiibe^ 
not  to  affect,  6r  ibegkct,  ixqxilaifitr  too  iMtdi.  Sedc 
not  to  be  Essex,  shun  to  be  Ralegii. 

'  IX.  Trust  not  m^  man  with  thy  Hk^  ereik,  or 
estate.  For  it  is  mere  foUy  for  a  man  so  to  enlteal 
himself  to  his  Mend,  as  thou^  oocasion  being  olfeie^ 
he  shdcAd  not  dare  to  become  thine  enemj. 

^  X.  Be  not  scurrilous  in  conrersation,  nor  satiti- 
cal  in  thy  jests-  The  one  will  make  thee  unwelcome 
to  all  company ;  the  other  pull  on  qnartds,  and  get 
thee  hated  of  thy  best  friends.  For  suspicious  jesti^ 
when  any  of  them  savour  of  truth,  leaye  a  bittemesi 
in  the  minds  of  those  which  are  touched.  And,  attwit 
I  have  already  pointed  at  this  inclusively,  yet  I 
think  it  necessary  to  leave  it  to  thee  as  a  special  cau^ 
tion ;  because  I  have  seen  so  many  prone  to  quip 
and  guti,  as  they  would  rather  lose  tiieir  6iend  thaft 
their  jest.  And,  if  perchance  their  boiling  brain  yield 
a  quamt  scoff,  they  will  travail  to  be  ddivered  of  it 
as  a  woman  with  child.  Ibese  mmbte  fEUicies  are 
but  the  froth  of  wit' 

The  following  is  his  Commentary  on  the  chaiacter 
of  Wolsey,  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth : 

*  MAY  rr  PLEASE  YCICE  JCAJEfiTY, 

'  Full  of  assurance  that  my  unfeigned  Keal  ftr  your 
Majesty's  interest  and  service  will  be  evident  in  what 
I  humbly  presume  to  remonstrate  to  your  Majestf  ,  I 
shall  venture  to  speak  my  mind  with  a  freedom  wmw 
thy  the  noble  end  and  aim  of  my  design.  When  any 
man,  that  is  as  ambitious  as  mysdf  of  engaging  jrour 
Majesty's  good  opinion  of  my  actions,  and  your 
favour  on  my  endeavours,  shall  attempt  to  plead 
against  any  particulars  engrossing  your  loyal  ear^  iii 


lOMve^  wot  l«  ii^i»pbdt/kd  a  ^Brecting  his  discourse 
fliiid  M(fidtili«)M  oiD  tiiat  te^  intereM; 

imd  iO^mtU^.  Since  by  advancing  the  cMktearjr 
p&Aiiatii  he  might  hope  perhaps  in  time  and  in  I^ 
isMt,  Itjr  the  fdree  of  industry  and  i^fypttcationy  to  eH* 
joy  the  benefit  of  it. 

'  SeasLte  llierefore  in  my  teal  tor  the  n^^ffitfe  of 
Yliy  prince  and  my  tountry,  I  shall  Venture  to  appedl 
4o  your  Majesty's  knowledge  cf  history,  whether  it 
^dR>£d  any  onel  instance  of  that  nature,  which  has  not 
teen,  dr  was  tery  VkiAf  to  be,  of  fi^  consequence 
ttt  the  prince,  or  the  peofde,  or  both.  I  will  not  in* 
AH  on  Sejadus,  or  any  other  of  the  Rohian  minion^ 
V>  whose  ainbition  or  avarice  when  the  nobility  had 
JkSHbh  in  numbCTS,  and  the  people  felt  the  rage  of 
their  est<»tltant  passions,  unsHtisfied  with  wh&t  they 
fiossessed^  they  ha^ve  aimed  at  the  life  and  thrdne  of 
the  ji^tmee  tint  raised  tiiem.  The  reason  of  wiy^ 
is  piaitt ;  because  hating  only  themsdves  and  theilr 
&wn  private  advantage  in  view,  they  nnke  use  of  the 
pince  etdy  as  the  means  of  their  own  grandeui*, 
veithout  any  regard  to  his  real  service  or  tiie  puUie 
good,^;ain8t  which  it  is  impossible  to  dothe  prince  itny. 

^  A  king,  by  his  royal  c^Sce,  is  the  fhther  of  hk 
eountry,  whose  eye  ought  to  watch  over  the  good  of 
ill  and  every  one  of  his  subjects,  in  the  just  execuj* 
tien  of  tiie  laws  and  the  impartial  diqiensfttion  of 
preMgative;  in  redressing  of  grievances,  reward^ 
|i^  virtue,  punishing  vice,  encouraging  industry,  and 
tile  like.  But  princes,  though  the  vic^erents  of 
heaven,  being  not  endued  with  omniscience,  can 
oidy  kfiow  tiiese  grievances,  virtues,  vices,  induirtry, 
Itc^  of  the  peo]^,  and  thdr  several  exigencies,  by 
the  eyey  9I0A  information  of  others ;  nor  can  this  be 
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done  by  trustiiig  to  any  one  particular  fiiTOurite,  whe 
bavii^g  no  more  nor  larger  qualificationa  than  Ub 
prince,  can  have  no  other  means,  of.  informing  him 
aright,  than  what  his  prince  has  without  him.  Nay, 
it  may  very  well  be  said,  that  he  has  not  any  meanp 
80  sure  and  infallible :  for  the  prince,  if  he  consiiU 
his  great  counci]/3,  and  only  adhere  to  their  public  de- 
cisions, cannot  ndss  of  knowing  all,  that  is  necessmy 
to  be  known  for  his  q^ai  glory  and  his  people's  goq4 
wlndx  are  inseparable ;  but  the  favourite,  having  prir 
^Fate  designs  to  carry  on,  receives  his  infonnation 
^'om  those  who  must  represent  things  to  him  as.  he 
would  have  them,  by  that  means  to  make  their  court, 
and  secure  that  success  to  their  wishes  for  which  they 
daily, pay  the  adoration  x>f  so  much  flattery.  But  i^ 
by  the  wonderful  perspicacity  and  application  of  the 
&vourites,  he  should  attain  a  true  knowledge  oi  the 
Btate  of  things,  of  the  inchnations  and  desires  of  the 
people;  it  is  forty  to  one,  that  these  clashing  with  hi* 
private  aims,  he  gives  them  another  face  to  the  prino^ 
a  turn  more  agreeable  to  his  separate  interest,  though 
equally  destructive  of  his  master's  and  country's  good. 
.  '  The  only  way  therefore  for  a  prince  to  govern, 
.with  satisfaction  to  his  own  conscience,  is  to  be  the 
common  father  of  all  his  country,  to  hear  the  advice 
x>f  all  his  counsellors,  and  have  an  open  ear  to  all  the 
grievances  and  necessities  of  all  his  pec^de:  whidi 
can  never  be  done,  while  any  one  man  has  the  luck  to 
possess  the  royal  favour,  so  far  as  to  make  his  advice 
an  over-balance  to  the  whole  nation.  They  gain  by 
that  means  a  power,  which  they  extreme^  seldom^ 
if  ever,  use  for  the  people's  or  prince's  advantage, 
but  most  commonly  (if  not  always)  to  thedestructiaa 
of   both.      There  are  examples  enow  of  this,   to 
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alarm  any  wise  and  politic  prince.  The  Mayors^  of 
the  Palace  in  France  at  last  possessed  the  throne. 
And  domestic  instances  might  be  given  of  those^ 
who  by  their  excessive  power  have,  if  not  themselves 
"possessed,  yet  deprived  and  set  whom  they  pleased  on 
tii6  throne. 

^  But  omitting  what  your  Majesty  knows  ex^ 
tremdy  well,  I  idiall.only  give  you  a  view  of  a  great 
&vouritein  the  reign  c^  your,  royal  father;  a  true 
prospect  of  whose  practices  and  ambition  may  warn 
your  Majesty  against  all  those,  who  would  ebgrbsd 
teot  only  your  Majesty's  ear,  but  all  the  gifts  and 
places  your  Majesty  can  bestow;  so  to  be,  if  not  in 
name,  yet  in  effect,  kings  of  your  people.  I  mean 
Cardinel  Wolsey,  whose  fame  has  been  pretended  to 
be  vindicated  by  a  domestic  of  his,*  in  the  days  of 
the  late  Queen.  And  though  I  shall  not  deny  his 
jrimiraUe  qualifications  and  parts,  or  his  justice  in 
many  particulars ;  yet  I  shall  show,  that  the  ills  he 
did  were  much  more  prejudicial  to  the  King  and 
people,  than  the  good  he  did  beneficial  to  them. 
1  '  Whatever  he  did  as  Chancdlor,  allowing  his  de- 
crees all  equitable  and  just,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  my  assertidn :  since  that  only  reached  teme 
particulars,  who  had  causes  depending  before  him ; 
but  the  many  exor^iitances  of  his  administration  spread 
to  the  whole  people,  as  will  appear  from  those  few 
instances  which  I  shall  give,  by  which  he  will  put 
the  King  on  such  ill^al  attempts  to  replenish  that 
exdiequer,  which  his  ambition  and  pride,  more  than 
any  proftision  or.  expenses  of  the  King,  had  ex« 
hausted. 

*  CaTendisli.->-Bat  see  •  late  Tract,  *  Who  wrote  Carendish'i 
Li&«fWolMy?7 
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^  Hie  leason  of  this  assertion  wili  be  {daia,  if  yout 
IMbgesly  will  lefleet  on  the  morMiian-royal  letiime^ 
wfakhy  Aough  ^  aubjeot  of  the  loirest  and  most  plec 
beian  rise^  he  nMiijtfained*  For  not  to  waste  your 
McyestTf's  iQiportant  hours  with  a  loi^  catalogue  of 
the  particulars,  he  had  in  his  family  one  eari,  nintf 
barons^  loughts,  gentlemei^  and  infenor  officera  about 
ime  thousand :  for  tiie  maintenance  of  whom  he  waa 
at  onoe  possessed  of  the  Ahnone^rddp,  the  Bishoprioa 
of  Toumay,  Lincoln,  and  Yoiic:,  and  Duihaiii,  Sti 
Alban's  in  ammendamy  the  Bishqwic  of  Winchester 
(in  exdmnge  for  that  of  DurfaaQd)  the  revenues  of 
those  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  was  Loid 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  had  the  disposd  of  all 
plaoes  of  trvst  and  psofit,  and  singly  and  alooe  i^ 
8p8t<^ied  all  public  n^otiations. 

'  But  the  maintenance  of  so  numerous  a  depend^ 
eace  was  not,  perhaps,  the  moiety  of  his  expeosest 
He  had  long  entertained  an  ambition  to  be  Pope, 
and  he  was  too  wise  to  attempt  any  thing  in  tibe  con-* 
clave  or  court  of  Rome,  by  means  of  wfaidi  he  coul4 
hare  no  hopes  of  success.  Money  has  always  been 
the  only  aigument,  which  has  pr^aibd  in  the  papsl 
elections,  or  in  the  particular  interests,  that  tho 
prmees  in  obedience  to  that  see  form  for  Aemsdvotf 
or  fayourites.  The  Cardinal  must,  therefore,  be  at  an 
expense  proportionable  to  the  vehemence  <tf  Ids  de« 
aires;  which  having  no  bounds,  his  largesses  to  ob« 
tain  that  end  could  be  bounded  by  nothing  but  tiie 
abilities  of  the  EJng  and  kingdom,  the  treasure  of 
which  was  whoQy  at  Ins  commftnd. 

'  This  was  the  reason,  that  prevailed  with  him  to 
engage  the  Eing  his  n^as^  to  fend  suidb  of  money 
to  the  Emperor,  whose  poverty  was  so  w^  known^ 
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that  hBcmid  hare  no  pvpeped;  af  ev«r  havng 'tlieBi 
iepaid.  Tui  true,  the  E«^vor  and  the  coaft  of 
il0flie w«re not  ftk*  chapaiaa,  butreeeived  lasmonef^ 
and  at  tibie  fiame  time  inctead  ef  premoting*  obstraeted 
lA  Ybb  aims  at  tbe  triple  ercmn.  These  incident 
barges,  joined  with  the  constant  expenses  of  so  nu-* 
nerotts  a  letmue,  eecaaoned  pi^petud  and  {large  dis« 
bnrsements;  and  these  put  Inm  on  extraordiniay 
wajrs  imd  means  of  providHig  a  fund  finr  their  con* 
tinuance. 

<  To  tfajs  end  he  grants  oommissiens  undar  the 
great  seal  of  England,  which  obliged  every  man  on 
oaHi  to  ddiver  the  true  vidue  and  estimate  of  his 
estate,  and  to  paj  four  sfaiBings  in  the  pound  ftr 
every  fifty  pounds  andiipwnd.  This  was  so  heavj 
and  severe  a  tax,  that  it's  being  4kuth<msed  by  par* 
Kament  would  not  hare  freed  it  from  the  imputation 
of  an  oppression  of  the  subject :  but  to  be  done  by  the 
private  autiiority  of  a  subject,  is  what  wants  a  name. 
And  that  it  was  so,  notwithstanding  the  great  seal 
was  affixed  to  the  commissions,  is  plain  from  his 
Majesty  >s  disqwnii^  the  matter,  as  such  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  total 
dissolution  of  Magna  Charta,  that  no  wise  King  of 
England  could  be  guilty  of.  A  just  consideration  of 
this  made  the  King  dedare,  that  *  though  his  necessi« 
ties  were  great,  yet  he  should  never  think  them  great 
enough  to  make  him  attempt  the  raising  money  by 
any  but  the  legal  way,  of  the  people's  consent  in  par- 
liament.' 

'  Though  the  King  had  made  this  deckration,  and 
the  Cardinal  found  his  first  illegal  project  defeated ; 
yet  since  money  was  to  be  had,  or  his  designs  &11  to 
tile  ground,  he  once  more  tries  one  as  little  i^;reeahla 
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to  kw  as  the  foUner,  though  not  so  odious  and  im^ 
proper.  He  therefore  puts  thei^King  on  desiritig  a 
benevolence  of  the  peq>le»  without  an  act  of  parliac 
ment.  And  the  Commissioners,  who  were  the  Car- 
dinal's creatutes»  and  employed  by  him»  exacted  this 
money,  not  as  a  fiee  gift,  but  as  if  due  by  law.  But 
in  this  he  was  exactly  disappointed,  though  at  »the 
'  expense  of  his  mastei^s  reputation ;  for  the  people 
pleaded  a  statute  of  Richard  III.,  and  obstinately  re« 
fasedtopayit 

*  There  is  something  yet  very  particularly  remark- 
able in  this  affair,  which  discovers  the  ingratitude  of 
the  &vQpuite.  For  to  take  off  Hke  imputation  of  doing 
this  of  his  own  head,  he  summoned  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  before  him,  and  solemnly  protested 
that  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  inability  to 
bear  so  heavy  a  tax,  and  out  of  his  sincere  affection 
to  them,  he  had  in  a  most  humble  manner  been  a 
mediator  with  the  King,  to  recall  those  craimissions, 
and  wholly  throw  himself  on  their  free  gifts  and  good 
inclinations  to  his  Miyesty ;  thus,  casting  the  odium 
<^  the  attempt  on  the  King,  and  diallenging  the 
merit  of  their  revocation  to  himself.  And  this  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the.  pride,  and  ambition  of 
such  fitvouritesf,  as  would  monqiolise  the  ear  of  the 
prince,  to  whom  they  have  no  £Eirther  regard  than  as 
he  is,  subservient  to  their  aims  and  designs.  For,  if 
the  honour  and  service  of  their  prince  and  country 
was  in  their  view,  they  would  never  be  sdUdtous  of 
excluding  aU  others,  whose  judgement  and'  zeal 
might  be  assistant  to  the  success  of  that  common 
cause. 

•  These  sort  of  men  are  easily  distinguished,  by  a 
judicious  and  wise  prince,  by  their  complaisaQce  and 
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thieir  &wning  devices.  They  make  it  their  endeavour 
to  .rtody,  and  find  out,  the  most  powerful  indination 
of  the  Kjng ;  whether  he  be  indined  bj  jouth  or 
temper  to  pleasures,  to  tenderness  or  pity,  to  cruelty 
or  avarice:  and  haying  thoroughly  gained  a  know^ 
ledge  of  this,  they  seldom  want  address  enough  to 
work  and  mterweay e  it  in  all  their  designs,  to  promote 
and  accomplish  all'  their  private  ends.  And  there  are 
few  of  mankind,  who  are  not  sooner  won  by  an  obs^ 
guious  flattery  of  their  darling  inclinations,  than 
with  the  rough,  and.  often  thought  disagreeable,  face 
of  truth  in  contradiction  of  those  inclinations*  And^ 
of  all  mankind,  princes  are  the  most  apt  to  be  thus 
imposed  on ;  because  use  being  a  second  nature,  and 
they  being  bred  from  thdr  in&ncy  with  a  deference 
of  all  their  attendants  and  a  will  uncontrolled,  seem 
to  have  a  sort  of  right  to  do  what  they  j^ease  WiUi* 
out  contradiction :  and  this  makes  them  think  those 
most  their  Mends,  who  have  the  most  submissive 
complaisance  for  whatever  they  have  a  mind  to.  Now 
it  is  impossible,  that  the  best-inclined  prince  should 
always  be  free  from  desu*es,  often  inconsistent  with  the 
good  of  their  people,  for  which  they  were  wholly  made ; 
anda  faithful  wunsdlor  is  obliged  to  oppose  this,  and 
humbly  to  remonstrate  the  inconvenience,  that  must 
ensue  from  an  indulgence  of  it*  Whereas  the  £Edse 
favourite  adds  fire  to  the  fuel^,  by  persuading  the 
justice  and  reasonableness  of  a  prince's  doing  what 
he  pleases,  and  that  his  will  alone  is  the  mark  of 
right  and  wrong ;  that  his  subjects  ought  td  suffer  all 
things,  rather  than  he  want  his  pleasure ;  that  being 
the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  he  is  unaccountable  to  his 
creatures  for  his  actions. 

^  These  are  topics  too  engaging  to  the  anrupt  nar 
VOL.  ih  p 
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tore  of  man,  in  which  pride  ha*  so  great  a  shai^ 
that  he  easily  is  induced  to  belieiw,  liiat  all  is  his  due 
tiiat  he  can  obtain :  especially  a  young  prince,  whose 
want  of  experience  and  warmth  of  blood  deny  him 
the  calm  consideratfons,  necessary  for  a  happy  admi- 
nistration of  government.  This  we  find  verified  in 
Nero,  whose  first  five  years,  by  the  admirable  pre^ 
eepts  of  Seneca,  excelled  those  of  Augustus;  but 
when  he  gave  ear.  to  such  flatterers  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, [he]  soon  swallowed  the  gilded  poison,  till 
he  perished  in  the  obstinacy  of  his  own  win 

*■  And  though  there  was  a  vast  distinction  betwixt 
your  royal  father  and  that  prince,,  yet  he  would  have 
made  a  more  glorious  figure  in  Mstoiy,  and  in  the 
world,  had  not  Cardinal  Wdsey's  advice  prevailed 
en  him  in  his  young  and  riper  years  to  quit  the  ad- 
ministration to  him,  and  indulge  in  aH  the  pleasures 
Hb  high  station  and  vast  exchequer  enabled  him  to 
enjof .  Bribed  by  so  sweet  a  bait,  he  pursued  the 
eounsel,  and  kept  such  a  habit,  that  betrayed  him  to 
actions,  that  are  not  capable  of  being  so  fiur  justified 
M  I  could  wish  they  might.  Yet  it  may  eaaly  be 
proved,  that  King  Henry  was  guilty  of  no  fiiult,  but 
'twas  the  natural  consequence  of  this  advice  of  Wol- 
isey  I  and  fiiom  which  even  Widsey  himself,  by  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  Providence,  derived  his  own  ruin. 

'  *Tis  true,  that  princes  of  a  good  and  generous 
diq;)Osition  are  not  so  easily  perverted  by  this  WBy» 
because  they  afibrd  the  flatterer  less  matter  to  work 
on :  yet  it  is  certain,  that  a  man  of  nice  judgement 
and  address  will  easily  turn  the  virtues  of  his  prince 
let  the  public  detriment,  if  he  can  once  gain  so  far  the 
ascendant  over  him,  as  to  hear  no  other  counsdlor 
but  him  and  his  immediate  creatures^    And  he  is  by 
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flD  much  the  more  dangeEDus,  b^  how  mnch  he  is 
•HiASter  of  a  more  eminent  wisdom  (or,  ^rather,  can^ , 
mo^  aiid  some  show  of  indifferent  virtues, .  to  whidi 
*Iu8  priace  is  particularly  indined.  For  we  are  too 
apt  to  imagine  those  to  have  all  manner  of  virtiM; 
and  the  greatest  capacity,  who  aeem  to  enjoy  those 
we  have  a  particular  esteem  far.  As  this,  must  be 
confessed  a  harder  task  for  the  &vourite,  ao.  \t  must 
likewise  be  owned  more  difficult  to  remedy :  fep  a 
virtuous  temper  is  much  harder  to  be  brought  dff 
'from  an  esteem  <^  a  beloved  virtue,  or  the  possession 
•of  it,  than  a  vicious  man  from  his  corrupt .  indiiuh 
turns.  For  there  is  such  a  conviction  in.  vice,  that 
the  most  wicked  by  reason  and  'thought  may  be 
worked  from  it ;  but  aU  the  sufferings,  that  pKoceed 
dOrom  mistaken  virtue,  serve  only  to  harden  the  fsaSr 
'ftrer,  while  he  thinks  he  undei^poes  them  for  light- 
^eousness'  sake. 

*  But  I  think  there  is  one  rule  infellihle  in  thia 
case,  by  which  a  jnince  may  easily  discovet  the  k3rpo- 
crite,  and  ovoid  the  evils  of  the  hypocrisy ;  and  that 
ts,  when  the  pretender  aims  at  engrossing>  the  ear 
and  power  of  the  prince :  for  that  is  a  pbin  arg»- 
qoaieBt,  that  he  stands  not  on  a  sound  bottom,  and 
fears  that  the  cheat  wiB  be  discovered  to  the  prince 
by^  a  oommunication  of  counsel,,  and  hi3  hearing  the 
rest  of  his  wk^  and  honest  subjects,  on  aU  causes  that 
relate  tathe  puWc  good  of  the  couhtry  br.the  service 
of  the  prince;  because  they  ha(ve  ^  equal  shai^  in 
I3ite  vrdfare  of  both,  .and  will  liot  by  common  consent 
betiay  thehr  wrk  interest,  wludi  is  involved  in  the 
•othc9.  This  made  a  wise  prince  say,  'that  in  iht 
^amititude  (^  caumdlo'rs  is  tp^ety.    Whenoe,  l^  a 
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Batural  .consequenee,  it  is  pkdn,  that  in  dne  there  li 
dai^r;  danger  to  the  glcrjr  of  the  prince,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people:  and  often,  very  justly,  ruin 
to  the  very  person,  who  by  such  unjtirt  measures 
hoped  to  gain  power  and  felicity. 

*  The  passions  too  much  indulged,  and  not  justly 
regdated  and  governed  by  the  sacfed  rules  of  right 
Kason,  are  and  always  have  been  the  source  of  all 
mkeries  and  misfortunes,  both  private  and  public 
And  it  is  imposable,  that  any  one  of  mortal  race  can 
escape  pain  greater  or  less,  who  wiU  hear  no  other 
advices*  The  highest  and  most  awefiil  stations  can- 
Boi  secure  the  greatest  monarchs  firom  troubles  and 
misfinrtunes,  who  vnH  be  led  by  them.  And  I  think 
it  is  too  plain  to  need  any  proof,  that  no  prince  can  be 
guided  by  any  one  minister,  but  throii^h  a  passionate 
fondness  of  him,  either  for  his  imaginary  virtues  or 
agreeable  vices:  and  I  think  it  is  as  plain,  that 
siich  a  prince,  and  the  kingdom  governed  by  him, 
must  be  miserable  in  the  end.  And  for  this  reason^ 
all  wise  statesmen  agree^  that.a  prince  or  state  ought 
to  have  no  passions,  if  they  would  prosper  in  glory 
and  power^ 

^  It  is  vt^  true,  that  valour  and  conduct  in  armies 
may  shine  in  (me  sulgect  above  another;  that  fru- 
gality and  good  management  may  in  anottier :  but 
tQl  we  can  find  one  man  maater  of  all  knowledge  and 
all  virtues,  it  will  never  be  safe  nor  honouiafaie  fiir 
any  prince  wholly  to  confide  himsetf  and  his  affairs 
to  either,  exdusive  of  all  others.  Far  that  nation  is 
in  a  lost  and  undone  condition  indeed,  that  can  afford 
but  one  man  among  all  it's  nobility  and  gentry  quail- 
fied  to  serve  the  public^  and  in  whom  the  prince  can- 
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not  hare  an  equal  confidence.  Nay,  it  is  an  ai^- 
UMsnt  of  tlie  weakness  and  depravity  of  a  prince,  who 
if  he  encouraged  and  rewarded  virtue,  would  not 
want  numbers  of  able  heads  to  assist  him. 

*  But,  Madam,  I  must  remember  to  whom  it  is 
that  I  am  speaking,  to  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
princes;  on  whom  the  first  flattery  can  never  have 
any  effect,  as  being  enttrdy  fii^ee  finom  all  vicious  in* 
dinations,  and  of  too  good  judgement  to  be  imposed 
on  by  the  fairest  appearances  of  virtue  so  tar,  as  to 
lose  the  juster  considerations  of  puUic  good  in  the 
shining  qualities  of  any  particular.  Under  you. 
Madam,  we  find  that  saying  true,  *  How  happy  is 
theking^pm  governed  by  a  philosopher!'  We  feel 
tile  blessings  and  every  day  exparience  the  manna  of 
your^  reign*  And  how  indulgent  soever  your  Mq|esty 
may  be  thought  to  tiie  eminent  excellences  of  some,  yet 
I  have  no  manner  of  fear  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to 
expel  your  Majesty's  affections  from  all  your  other 
subjects,  or  make  you  ever  deviate  to  a  partiality  in 
their  favour  against  the  good  and  universal  cries  of 
your  people. 

'  This  noble  temper  of  your  Majesty  it  is,  that 
secures  me  against  all  fears  from  this  freedom,  which 
I  have  taken ;  since  you  will  easily  see  apublic  spurit, 
void  of  all  private  aims^  shine  through  the  whole.  I 
have,  theref(Nre,  xmfy  to  add  my  ardent  wishes  for  the 
jurosperous  and  long  reign  of  your  Majesty,  over  a 
peqile  that  are  aensihle  of  the  blessing,  which  Fto« 
vidence  has  bestowed  on  them  in  their  gracious 
Queen.' 
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87AN2AS  8BNT9  WITH  A  NEW  YEAR's  GIFT  OF  A   8PINKIN0- 

WHEEL,  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  CECIL  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

As  years  do  grow,  so  ctres  increase 
And  time  will  move ;  so  look  to  thrift : 

Though  years  id  me  work  nothing  less. 
Yet  for  your  years  and  New  Year's  Gift 
This  housewife's  toy  is  now  my  shift. 

To  set  yon  on  work  soiae  thrift  to  feel» 

I  send  you  now  a  spinning-wheeL 

But  one  thing  first  I  wish  and  pray* 

Lest  thirst  of  thrift  might  soon  you  tire, 
.  Only  to  spin  one  pound  a-day, 

And  play  the  rest,  as  times  require. 
Sweat  not,  oh  fie ! — f^ihg  work  in  fire. 
God  sendi  who  send'Cfa  all  thrift  and  weaMi, 
You  long  years^  and  your  fiitfaer  health. 

Anno  1506.  (C^  Pupen.) 
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ROBERT  DEVEREUX, 

« 

EABL  OF  ESSEX  * 


[1567—1601.] 


Robert  DEVEREUX  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Walter  first  Earl  of  Essex,  by  Lettice  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  RnoUjs,  who  was  related  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  was  bom  in  1567  at  Netherwood,  his 
father's  seat  in  Herefordshire. 

This  nobleman,  destined  subsequently  to  run  an 
illustrious  career,  was  during  his  tender  years  so 
backward  in  his  learning,  that  his  father  died  with  a 
very  humUe  idea  of  his  abilities :  but  this,  in  the 
judgement  of  many,  proceeded  from  his  preference 
of  his  younger  son,  Walter,  who  it  appears  had 
quicker  parts  in  his  childhood.  On  his  death-bed 
however,  he  recommended  Robert,  then  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  age,  to  the  protection  of  Thomas  Rad- 
diffe  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  to  the  caie  of  Lord 
Bui^ghley,  whom  he  appointed  his  guardian.     Water* 

*  Authorities.  Camden's  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth  / 
^aker'B  Chronicle;  Winstaniey^s  ' EngUsh  WorihUi ;  Birth's 
Memoirs^  ^.  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eiizaheth;  and  Home's 
HiMlory  ^  England, 
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house,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  which  country 
his  father  expired,  had  the  immediate  direction 
of  his  person  and  estate,  which  though  not  a  littk 
liyured  by  his  i^redecessor^s  public  spirit,  was  still 
very  considerable ;  and  his  popularity  at  court  was 
so  remarkable,  that  according  to  that  gentleman's 
assertion,  *  there  was  no  man  so  strong  in  friends  as 
the  little  Earl  of  Essex/ 

In  1578,  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
Lord  Burghley  placed  him  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  care  of  Dr.  Whitgift  the  master, 
subsequently  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Here  he 
j^t  began  to.  apply  himself  to  l^^rning  with  uncom* 
mon  assiduity ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  surpassed 
all  his  noble  contemporaries. 

In  1582,having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.he  left  the 
University,  and  retired  to  his  own  house  at  Lambsie 
in  South- Wales,  to  which  he  gradually  became  so 
much  attadied  for  it's  rural  quiet,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  it. 

His.  first  appearance  at  court  was  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age.  Thither  he  carried  with  him,  among 
Qther  powerftd.  recommendations,  a  fine  person,  a 
polite  address,  and  an  affability  which  procmred  lum 
numerous  friends.  Neither  must  it  be  fbrgotten  that 
his  mother,  not  long  after  his  father^s  death,  had 
piarried  the  Queen's  favourite,  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Leicester.  At  first,  however,  he  showed  great  r^c- 
tance  to  avail  himself  of  his  step-&ther^s  interesty 
being  disigusted  at  the  nuptials  which  opened  his  way 
to  it ;  but  in  the  end,  by  the  persuasion,  of  his  friend^ 
lie  was  SQ  far  reconciiled  to  him,  that  toward  the  close 
4x£  the  year  1585  he  accompanied  him  to  Holli|iid» 
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with  the  tifle  of  General  of  the  Horse.  In  this 
quality,  he  gave  the  highest  proofe  of  personal  cou* 
rage  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen;  and,  for  lus  gaUant 
behaviour  upon  that  occasion,  was  created  by  Leicester 
a  Knight-banneret 

On  his  return  to  England,  it  quickly  a{4)eaied  that 
the  Queen  not  only  approved,  but  was  desirous  also 
of  rewarding,  his  sendees;  for  upon  Leicester's  ad- 
vancement in  1587  to  the  office  of  Lord-Steward» 
Essex  succeeded  him  a&  Master  of  the  Horse. 
The  following  year,  when  her  Majesty  assembled 
the  army  at  TSbury  for  the  defence  of  the  Idngdom, 
and  gave  the  command  of  it  under  herself  to  Leiceeh 
ter,  she  created  Essex  Geneva!  of  the  Horse;  and^ 
soon  afterward,  conferred  upon  him  theOrder  of  the 
Garter. 

The  death  of  Leicester,  which  hi^pened  in  the 
same  year,  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity. 
He  had,  now,  no  rival  near  the  throne:  on  the  con- 
trary, Burghley,  the  chief  person  in  power,  was  his 
patriDn  and  his  fiiend.  From  this  time,  the  Queen 
ishowed  a  dedstve  partiallity  in  his  fiivour,  which .  so 
perverted  his  better  juc^ment,  that  he  occasionally^ 
gave  way  to  sallies  of  arrogance  and  vanity  even  in 
her  presence^  till  the  following  incident  administ^eiaed 
a  check  to  his  presumptkm:  Sir  Charles  Blount, 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  having  distinguished 
hknself  at  a  tilting-match,  her  Majesty  sent  him  a 
diesskqueen  of  gold  enamelled,  which  he  fisistened 
upon  his  arm  with  a  crimson  ribbon.  Essex  under 
an  impulse  of  jealousy  cried  out,  with  affected  dis* 
dain,  "  Now,  I  perceive,  every  fool  ^  must  have  a 
favour.''    For  this  afiront,  Blount  challenged  Essex : 
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fhey  met  in  Marybone-Paric,  and  the  Earl  wa» 
disarmed  and  wounded  in  the  thigh.  The  Queen, 
fkr  {h>m  being  dist^Ieaaed  at  the  di^^tace  of  aoe 
who  had  called  in  question  her  judgeoient,  affirmed 
with  an  oath,  that  ^  it  was  fit  some  one  or  other 
should  take  him  down,  otherwise  tfiere  would  be 
no  ruling  him/  However,  she  rectmciled  the  iiTab^ 
who  to  tiieir  honour  ccmtimied  friends  as  longH  tihey 

lived. 

In  1589,  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake 
undertook  an  expeditiim  for  the  porpose  of  restoring 
Don  Antonio  to  the  crown  of  Bnrtugal.  This  the 
£arl  regarded  as  an  action  too  ^orious  for  others  to 
perform,  while  he  hmiseif  remained  6aty  an  idfo 
spectator.  He,  therefore,  followed  the  fleet  and  army 
to  Spain ;  and  having  joined  them  at  Corunna,  pro* 
secuted  the  rest  of  the  expedition  with  great  vigilance 
and  valour.*  But  he  incurred  the  Queen's  disfdei^ 
sure,  by  having  gone  without  her  exptees  leave.  On 
his  return,  however,  he  soon  re-established  himsdf 
in  her  good  gtaces ;  nor  Iras  it  long,  before  he  obtained 
Aew  and  substantial  marks  of  her  recovered  fovour, 
in  grants  of  very  consideraUe  value. 

About  this  time,  he  incurred  an  additional  ride  of 
her  regard,  by  a  private  (and,  as  it  was  then  c(m^ 
ceived^  inconsiderate)  teatch  with  Frances,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Wahdngham  attid  widow 
of  Sb*  Philip  Sidney,  which  her  Majesty  affected  to 
consider  as  in  some  measure  derogatory  from  the 

*  Ammig  other  prooft  of  his  diivalroufl  spirit,  while  skirauBh* 
ifig  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  he  by  sound. of  trumpet 
challenged  the  governor,  or  any  person  of  equal  quality  with 
himself,  to  single  combat 
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hxmaat  of  die  house  of  Essex;  ancU  though  for  the 
present  this  biisihess  passed  umioticed,  it  was  probably 
not  q«iiddh|r  forgotten. 

Tm  1591»  Hemy  IV.  of  France  having  demanded 
fioh  asnstonce  firom  Qizabedi^  though  he  hadabeady 
a  body  of  het  troops  in  bis  sarvice^  she  despatched 
Essex  with  four  thousand  men,  a  small  train  of  artili 
leiy,  and  a  coinjpetent  fleet,  into  Normandy ;  where 
it  was  proposed,  that  he  should  join  the  French  army, 
in  ord^  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Rouen.  The 
French  King,  however,  neglected  to  perform  the  con^ 
ditions  upon  which  the  succours  were  sent ;  though 
Bssex,  at  his  request,  made  a  long  and  faanirdous 
jomney  to  his  camp,  in  order  to  concert  measures' for 
^ving  the  Queen  satifafoctiob. 

Upon  his  return  ftum  this  journey,  Essex,  in  order 
to  sustain  the  ^nrit  of  his  officers,  conferred  on  many 
of  them  the  honour  of  knighthood :  a  drcumstonce, 
wi^  which'  Elizabeth  was  lughly  offended.  In  many 
oxwrsions,  which  he  made  from  bis  camp  to  the  yery 
walls  of  Rourai,  though  he  foariessly  exposed  his 
person,  he  always  came  off  unhurt;  but  be  was  niu<^ 
blamed  for  Ins  temerity,  his  younger  brother  Walter, 
then  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  being  slain  in  one  of 
these  radi  exploits. 

The  winter-service  harassfaig  the  troops,  who  were 
BOW  ei^aged  in  the  siege  of  that  dty,  Essex,  not 
a  little  provoked,  solicited  leave  of  Henry  to  proceed 
in  his  own  manner,  promising  to  storm  the  place  with 
the  English  forces.  But  the  King,  unwilling  to  let 
his  allies  plunder  one  of  the  richest  towns  in-  his  do* 
minions,  refosed  his  request.  Upon  this  IJssex,  still 
more  irritated,  resdined  to  quit  a  station,  where  no 
veDfltirn  could  be  acquired.    Before  he  set  off  how^ 
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tance,  fmd  to  prevent  the  %Muiianb  fioin  piojectiiiga 
ftecond  inyasioii,  oTdered  a  fleet  to  be  eq«dpped  for 
the  attack  of  Caidiz.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  expenses  were  borne  bj  the  principal  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  enterprise.  The  armament^  both 
from  it's  number  of  ships  (150),  and  iSie  land-solr 
diers  and  mariners  aboard,  was  the  most  consider* 
able  which  had  hitherto  been  assembled.  The  com- 
mand of  it  was  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
Lord  Howard  (then  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England} 
with  joint  and  equal  authority :  and  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Sir  Frauds  Vere,  a 
veteran  general  who  had  acquired  immortal  fieune  by 
sereral  campaigns  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  Sir 
Geoige  Carew,  and  Sir  Conyers  Qiflford,  were  nomir 
nated  as  their  assistaiit  council  of  war.  After  hdaag 
joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron  of  twenty-four  sMps  of 
the  Une,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Van  Duren-v 
▼oord,  on  the  eigbteenth  of  June  ihey  arrived  off  Cape 
fit.  Yincent;  where  they  learned  from  an  Irish  baik; 
that  the  port  of  Cadiz  was  full  of  rich  merdbant^hipo^ 
and  that  they  had  no  suspicion  even  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  English  armament.  On  the  twentietk 
they  anchored  n^ar  St.  Sebastian's,  on  the  west  of 
the  island  o£  Cadiz,  where'  the  Admiral  widied'  to 
land  the  forces,  in  order  to  their  immediately  attach- 
ing the  town ;  but  Essex,  upon  trial  finding  this'to 
be  impracticable,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegk 
desisted. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  the  Earl  to  b^gun  with 
JEittacking  the  fleet.  To  this  hazardous  project  the 
Lord  Admiral  at  length  agreed,  upon  which  Essex 
tiuew  his  hat  into  the  sea  for  joy.  The  next  day, 
their  heroic  resolution  was  as  h^oically  carried  iaito 
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€fiBee«itioD ;  no  <me  distiBgnislimg  Idmself  moK  thaa 
the  General,  who  in  hk  own  ^p  (the  Due  Re^ 
pnlfle)  offered  to  second  Ralegh  in  boarding  the  St. 
Philip.  The  Spaniards  behaved  with  great  gallantry; 
«s  kng  as  any  hopes  remmied,  after  which  setting 
fire  to  then*  ships»  they  retired 

Essex  now  landed  eight  hundred  men  at  the 
fCfrt  of  Puntal :  and  having  adi^ited  measures  for  de* 
stroying  the  bridge,  attacked  the  place  with  so  muck 
fury,  that  it  was  quickly  taken ;  and,  the  next  day^ 
the  dtadd  surrendered  upon  capitulation^  An  offar 
was  then  made  of  two  nnllions  of  ducats  fbr  the  ships; 
but  the  Admiral  replied,  *  He  came  there  to  consume^ 
and  not  to  onnpound*  Upon  this,  the  Spaniards 
themselves  set  them  on  fire ;  with  a  loss,  as  it  was 
computed,  of  ten  times  the  sum  proffered 

Essex  was  extremefy  desirous  ctf  keying  Ga^B^ 
which  he  proposed  to  have  done  wkh  a  very  smaKgai^ 
lison ;  but  the  council  (fiff^ring  from  him  in  opinion^ 
they  plundered  the  idand,  demc&hed  the  £^rtfl^ 
and  bore  away  for  the  port  of  Faro,  a  bishop's 
see*  in  Portugal,  which  they  destroyed  They  next 
preeeeded  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  hdd  a  council^ 
to  determine  whether  they  should  sail  finr  the  Azoies^ 
with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  Plate-fleet ;  but  this 
was  determined  in  the  n^ative.  llie  EarFs  <^fer 
of  making  the  attempt  with  two  of  her  Majesty^ 
iliips  and  ten  others,  was  likewise  rejectedf    For 

*  A  very  valuable  library  betongiDg  to  Jerom  Otorios,  a  cele- 
htated  Portuguase  prelate  vho  died  in  1580,  Ming  to  £ssem*a 
ibare,  he  geoerovsly  gave  it  to  tbe  library  found^  at  Oj^i^ 
by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  the  following  year. 

t  This  Camden  ascribes  to  the  anxiety  of  somQ  of  the  officer^ 
ivbo  had  amassed  large  booties,  to  get  their  treasure  safe  on  shore* 
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these  reft^sals  Essex  was  so  much  disgfusted  with  hk 
farother-officers,  that  upon  his  return  he  drew  up  and. 
dispersed  an  account  of  the.  expedition,  in  which  he 
freely  censured  their  conduct,  not  sparing  even  that 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  himself.  Hence  arose  a 
recrinunation,  in  which  he  was  himself  charged  with 
want  of  cool  judgement,  and  with  temerity.  By  this 
indiscreet  step  he  created  a  number  of  powerfiil  ene- 
inies,  who  never  foigave  him. 

The.  first  measure  which  they  took  was,  to.render 
tiie  Queen  jealous  of  his  popularity.  With  this,  view, 
they  particularly  cautioned  her  against  receiving  such 
as.  he.  recommended  to  dvil  employments.  That  a 
spirit  like  that  of  Essex  should  exhibit  to  those,  whom 
he  deemed  the  authors  of  such  counsels,  visible  tokens 
of  resentment,  even  to  the  neglect  of  her  Migesty's 
obvious  displeBsure,  was  to  be  expected.  Out  of  her 
natural  kindness  to  him,  however,  as  well  as  from  a 
.desire  of  remunerating  his  various  exertions,  she 
appcmited  him  Master  of  the  Ordnance  by  patent  in 
the  year  1597. 

This  aiq[)ears  to  have  quieted  his  agitated  mind ; 
imd  upon  a  report  that  the  Spaniards  were  preparing 
a  new  fleet  at  Ferrol  and  Corunna,  for  the  invasion  €i 
some  part  of  the  British  islands,  he  instantly  offered 
his  service  to  his  royal  nustiess :  cheerfiilly  declaring, 
-as  Camden  assures  us,  that  *  he  would  either  de&at 
this  new  Armada,  which  had  threatened  England  for 
a  year  together,  or  perish  in  the  attempt'  Delighted 
with  his  proposal,  Elizabeth  caused  a  considerable 
fleet  to  be  equipped  for  the  occasion ;  and  appointed 
Essex  at  once  General,  Admiral,  and  Commander-in- 
chief. 

"We  may  infer  the  interest,  which  the  Earl  took  in 
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tioe  sncoeda  of  his  vojage,  from  the  number  of  his 
friends  who  accompanied  him  as  yoluntears ;  particii^  \ 

lariy  the  £arls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  and 
the  Lords  Cromwell  and  Bidb.  Neither  could  his 
secret  enemies,  observing  his  influence  orer  the 
Queen,  refuse  to  serve  uixler  him  in  this  expedition; 
His  sanguine  hopes,  however,  were  in  some  measure 
disappointed ;  for,  at  sbcty  leagues'  distance  from  Ply- 
mouth, they  encountered  for  four  days  so  violent  a 
storm,  that  they  were  obliged  to  put  back,  and  re- 
mained wind-bound  a  whde  month. 

During  this  interval  Essex  with  Ralegh  personally 
visited  the  court,  in  order  to  receive  fresh  instructions. 
His  proposals  still  continued  to  be  highly  daring; 
but,  as  Camden  insinuates,  they  Were  at  the  same 
time  so  extremely  dangerous,  that  the  Queen  re- 
fused to  give  them  her  countenance. 
.  The  sqvadron  beii^  refitted  and  victualled,  Essex 
by  her  Majesty's  express  command  disembarked  all 
the  land-forces,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Francis 
Vere's  regiment,  and  set  sail  a  second  time,  for  the 
purpose  not  only  of  burning  the  Spanish  shipping  in 
their  own  harboun,  but  also  of  intercepting  the 
homeward-bound  Plate-fleet,  which  was  expected  t^ 
tQudbi  about  this  time  at  the  Azores.  For  these 
islands,  accordingly,  he  made  .the  best  of  his  way ; 
having  informed  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who  com- 
manded one  divisbn  of  the  armament,  that  he 
himsdf  intended  to  attack  Fayal.  By  some  acd- 
dent  the  squadrons  separated ;  and  Ralegh,  who 
arrived  first,  justly  apprehending  that  the  smallest 
delay  might  firustrate  their  design,  took  Fayal  him- 
self, before  Essex  came  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet. 
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Hiis  conduct  Essex  constraed  into  a  derign  to  vob 
him  of  the  hosour  of  the  conquest.  Aaxft^ia^y  he 
cashiered  die  captains,  who  had  home  a  part  in  the 
enterprise ;  and  he  would  have  shown  his  resenUnent 
against  the  Admiral  himself,  had  not  Lmd  Thomas 
Howard  induced  Ralegh  to  make  some  concessions  to 
him,  as  his  superior,  which  produced  a  temporarj 
recondliation  between  them,  and  the  re4nstating 
of  the  discarded  officers  in  their  commands. 

One  of  the  pilots  having  dissuaded  Essex  finMn 
remaining  at  Graciosa  (where  the  whole  fleet  always 
touched)  in  consequence  of  the  insecurity  of  that 
haven,  the  Spanish  vessels,  the  grand  object  €£  ikt 
expedition,  got  safe  into  the  port  of  Angra.  The 
Engli^  ^ps  had  indeed  sqjarated  into  different 
^yvisions,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  enemy ;  but 
they  passed  unseen,  except  by  Sir  William  Monson,^ 
who  though  stationed  at  the  greatest  distance,  gave 
the  signal  for  a  general  €hace.  UnbappHy,  it  was 
without  effect.  They  fell  in,  however,  with  three 
rich  merchant-men  firom  the  HaTanniA ;  the  vdue 
of  whose  cargoes,  acoording  to  that  offioer^s  statei- 
ment,  more  thui  defiiayed  the  expa[ise8  of  tlie  whde 
expedition. 

Chagrined  at  the  escape  of  the  Plate-fleet,  Essex 
resolved  to  attempt  some  enterprise  of  importance^ 
which  might  sustain  his  popularity.  With  thk  view, 
he  todk:  the  town  of  Villa  Franca  by  surprise,  and 
pillaged,  it ;  after  which  he  set  sail  for  England ;  and 
upon  his  passage  ivould  certainly  have  fidlen  in  wiHi 

*  A  naval  officer  of  distioguished  repuUtion,  who  had  signar 
lised  himself  in  almost  every  engagement  against  the  Spaniardi, 
and  was  hut  iU  requited  for  Ids  services  in  die  reign  of 
James  I. 
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afermidftUe  iquadnm  of  S^panish  men  ciwM^  desdned 
to  make  a  second  attempt  on  England,  if  a  vidait 
storm  had  not  prevented  it,  and  greatly  damaged  his 
fleet  The  same  storm  prored  however  still  more 
fatal  to  the  enemy,  who  lost  eighteen  of  their  largest 
ships,  and  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  projected 
invaiioii. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  repaired  to 
court,  where  he  found  the  Queen,  .in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  expedition,  highly  incensed  against 
him ;  upon  which,  he  retired  to  his  house  at  Wanstead^ 
and  under  pretence  of  sidniess  absented  himself  from 
parliament,  at  that  time  sitting.  His  dissatisfketidnj 
as  Camden  reports,  arose  from  the  Lord  Admiral's 
having  been  created  Earl  of  Nottingfiam  during  his 
absence,  with  some  particular  clauses*  in  the  preamble 
of  his  patent,  which  Essex  deemed  disparaging  to 
himsdf. 

Another  cause  of  disgust  was,  the  appointment  of 
S^  Robert  Cedl  to  the  Secretaryship  of  iState.  This 
gentleman,  a  secret  enemy  to  Essex,  was  restrained 
only  fix>m  openly  q>posing  him  by  the  advice  of  his 
firther,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Buighley.  Elizabeth 
however,  as  if  she  meant  to  apologise  to  her  fiivourite 
finr  every  step  which  she  took  contrary  to  his  incli- 
nations, conciliated  him  to  the  new  minister  by  a 
present  of  seven  thousand  pounds :  for  Cecil  being 
soon  afterward  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France,  he  un- 

*  The  new  dignity  was  said  to  be  conferred  upon  him  *  on  ac« 
0ount  of  his  good  services  in  taking  Cadiz,  and  destroymg  the 
Spanish  ships ; '  achieremenU,  which  Essex  offered  to  Okaintaiii 
by  single  combat  against  Nottinghaid',  his  sons,  or  any  of  his 
connexions,  belonged  solely  to  himself.  To  sooth  his  chagrin^ 
he  was  created  Earl  Marshal  of  England  in  December,  1597* 

Q2 
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AeurtXHjk  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ofBce  during 
his  absence.  But  upon  the  Embassador's  return  in 
May  1598^  with  an  account  of  a  peace  being  con^ 
duded  between  France  and  Spain,  a  negociaticm 
between  England  and  the  latter  country  was  earnestly 
pressed  by  Burghley,  and  as  vehemently  opposed  by 
Essex.  The  Treasurer,  at  length,  in  great  heat» 
told  the  EarU  that  *  he  seemed  to  be  intuit  upon 
nothing  but  Uood  and  slaughter:'  upon  which 
Essex  exclaimed,  that  the  '  blood  and  slaughter  of 
the  Queen's  enemies  might  be  very  lawfiiUy  his  inten- 
tion ;  that  be  was  not  against  a  solid,  but  a  specious 
and  precarious  peace;  that  the  Spaniards  were  a  sub- 
tile and  ambitious  people,  who  had  contrived  to  do 
England  more  mischief  in  time  of  peace,  than  of  war ; 
and.  that  as  to  foes,  whose  hands  it  was  impossible  to 
bind  by  treaty,  it  was  better  not  to  tie  up  our  own.' 
The  Treasurer  then  produced  a  volume,  in  which 
he  showed  Essex  this  passage,  ^^  Men  of  blood  shall 
not  live  out  half  their  days." 

Es||sex,  in  vindication  of  his  own  ojmiion,  drew  up 
an  elpquent  Apology,  which  he  addressed  to  his 
learned  Mend  Mr.  Antony  Bacon, .  '  against  those 
who  jealously  and  maliciously  taxed  him  to  be  the 
only  hinderer  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  country.' 
This  piece,  though  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  abilities 
both  as  a  statesman  and  a  writer,  by  it's  publication 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Qiieen,  who  deprecated  no- 
thing so  much  as  submitting  poUtical  measmres  to  the 
strictures  of  the  people. 

To  add  to  his  misfortune,  death  deprived  him  about 
this  time  of  his  illustrious  friend   Lord  Burghley :  * 

*  He  died,  as  it  bas  been  stated  in  bis  Life,  in  1598.    By 
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iokA  now  his  enemies,  fireed  from  that  powl^rful  re- 
straint, began  to  form  a  strong  party  against  him. 
He  still  however  retained  such  an  ascendency  over 
the  Queen,  that  if  he  had  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
proper  respect  to  her  Majesty,  all  their  attempts  would 
have  proved  abortive. 

But  in  this  situation  of  his  affairs  unfortunately, 
instead  of  controlling  his  high  and  stubborn  spirit,  he 
suffered  his  passions  to  get  the  better  of  his  reason : 
when  he  was  not  listened  to  as  a  counsellor,  he  as- 
sumed the  tone  of  a  dictator ;  and,  if  this  failed  him, 
he  afiected  to  treat  his  opponents  with  supercilious- 
ness or  contempt.  In  a  dispute  with  Elizabeth  in 
1598,  concerning  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ire- 
land, unable  to  prevail  upon  her  to  exchange  her 
4)wn  nomination  of  his  unde  Sir  William  KnoUys 
for  his  Mend  Sir  George  Carew,  he  had  the  in- 
solence to  turn  his  back  upon  her  Majesty,  who 
taking  &e  at  this  disrespect,  instantly  gave  him  a 
viblait  Uow  on  the  cheek:;  at  the  same  time  bidding 
him,  "  go  and  be  hanged.''  The  exasperated  Earl, 
losing  all  presence  of  mind,  committed  a  iS6C(Hid 
error,  in  clapping  his  hand  upon  hjs  sword : '  upon 
which  the  Lord  High  Admiral  rushed  in  between 
them,  and  Essex  withdrew,  swearing  bitterly,  that 
^  he  neither  could  nor  would  put  up  with  such  >an 
affront'  *  From  that  incident  may  be  dated  his  ruin ; 

• 

Ilia  decease  the  Chancellorship  t>f  the  University  of  Cambridge 
becoming  vacant,  that  learned  body  chose  the  Earl  of  Essex  in 
his  room.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  paid  them  a  .visit,  and  was 
entertained  at  Queen's  College  with  extraordinary  magnificence; 
<he  room  in  which  he  slept  being  long  afterward,  as  a  pcoof  of 
iheir  aflection,  distinguished  by  Uie  name  of  *  Elssex's  Chamber.' 
*  Upon  this  occasion  the  Chancellor  Egerton  having,  in  a 
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fat  Slizabrtfa,  tiaturally  jealous  of  her  authority,  and 
alarmed  at  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  though 
from  motives  of  prudence  she  appeared  to  be  recon* 
died  to  him,  withdrew  from  him  thenceforward  her 
accustomed  confidence. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  event,  which  proved 
the  apprehensions  entertained  of  him  by  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  endeared 
him  to  all  it's  friends.  One  Edward  Squire  was  im* 
prisoned  for  treason,  upon  the  following  grounds: 
he  had  been  a  groom  in  the  Queen's  stables,  went 
subsequently  to  sea  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and 
being  taken  prisoner  Btid  carried  to  Spain,  was  per^ 
suaded  by  ^  Jesuit  to  undertake  the  poisoning  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  afterward  of  Elizabeth  herself; 
for  which,  he  had  materials  delivered  to  him  in  a 
bladder.  This  h6  found  means  to  rub,  as  he  had 
been  directed,  upon  the  pommel  of  her  Mitjesty's 
saddle ;  and  getting  himself  recommended  to  serve 
on  board  Essex's  ship  in  the  island-voyage,  he  in  like 
manner  besmeared  both  the  arms  of  his  great  chair. 
As  no  effect  however  ensued  in  either  case^  the 
Spanish  Jesuit,  suspecting  his  agent  and  not  his 
drug,  caused  information  to  be  given  in  England 
against  Squire;  who,  finding  himself  betrayed,  con- 
fessed his  double  attempt,  and  was  executed  for  it 


prudentialletter,  advised  him  to  xaaike  hia  tabniiision,  Essex  (in 
a  spirited  aniwev,  marked  with  starts  of  pansion  and  seDlsimeots 
of  freedom  veiy  uncommon  at  that  time)  replied;  *<  When  the 
vilest  of  indignities  are  done  unto  me,  doth  religion  enforqe  me 
to  sue?  What,  cannot  princes  err?  Cannot  sut^ects  receive 
wrong  ?  Is  an  earthly  power,  or  authority,  infinite  ?  Pardpn  me, 
pardon  me,  my  good  lordt  I  <»a  never  subscribe  to  these  prin- 
piplet." 
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.  The  miseries  of  Irdaiid  continuiiig  still  UDreUeved, 
and  it  being  proposed  in  the  coundl  to  send  over  a 
new  govermur  with  the  usual  restricticms,  Essex  took 
occasicm  to  denMHHtrate,  that  *  nothing  had  been 
hitherto  so  expensive  as  an  ill-timed  frugality,  as 
by  these  resteictions  the  Irish  rebels  had  been 
the  only  gainers.'  His  enemies,  haj^y  to  find  him 
in  this  disposition,  suggested  that  the  total  reduction 
of  the  island  was  to  be  expected  only  from  him- 
sel£  This,  at  first,  he  declined :  but  perceiving  that 
he  could  enjoy  neither  quiet  nor  comfort  at  home, 
that  it  was  wkh  difficulty  he  maintained  his  credit, 
and  that  by  disappointing  the  expectations  of  his 
frimds  he  should  gradually  lose  them,  in  an  evil  hour 
he  accepted  the  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom,  which 
had  been  the  grave  of  his  father's  fortunes,  and  which 
Jus  best  friends  foresaw  would  prove  the  gulf  of  his 
own.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  had*  a  considerable 
army  granted  him ;  that  due  care  was  taken  for  the 
payment  of  it ;  and  that  his  powers  were  ample,  and 
his  appointments  immense.  But  these  were  obtained 
with  many  struggles:  every  thing  which  he  promised, 
or  seemed  to  promise,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  was 
remembered;  and  when  the  arrangements  were 
completed,  tar  from  going  with  alacrity,  as  to  a  station 
which  he  had  courted,  he  seemed  to  look  forward  to 
it  as  a  banishment,  and  to  regard  Ireland  rather  as  an 
a^lum  from  his  Sovereign's  displeasure,  than  as  a  po- 
tent government  bestowed  ujxm  him  by  her  affection.* 


*  Th^  troth  of  this  b  apparent  from  an  epistle  of  his  to  the 
Queen,  written  preriously  to  hb  embarkation  for  that  kingdom. 
It  IB  pi^rved  among  the  Harleian  MSS«  at  the  British  Museum. 

*  TO  THE.ilUUK. 

'  From  a  mind  delighting  in  sorrow ;  from  spirits  wasted  with 
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-  On  the  twelfth  of  March,  15999  his  comniisflEion 
passed  the  great  seal ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
the  same  month,  he  set  out,  accompanied  hj  many 
of  the  nobility,  and  attended  by  vast  crowds  of 
people  out  of  town.  Upon  reaching  Ireland,  he 
found  affairs  in  a  state  very  different  fix>m  what 
he  had  expected,  and  perceived  that  nothing  was 
to  be  done  to  any  purpose,  before  he  had  well 
acquainted  himself  with  the  country  in  which  he 
was  to. act.  He  found, . likewise,  that  his  newly- 
raised  men  were  altogether  unfit  for  action,  tBl 
they  were  seasoned  to  the  climate,  and  inured  to 
military  discipline.  These  considerations  preventled 
him  firom  marching  directly  to  Ulster,  lest  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone  should  take  advantage  of  his  weakness ; 

passion;  firom  a  heart  torn  in  pieces  with  care,  grief,  and  travail ; 
from  a  man  that  hateth  himself,  and  all  things  else  that  keep  him 
ulive ;  what  service  can  your  Majesty  expect,  since  any  service 
past  deserves  no  more  than  banishment  and  proscription  to  the 
cursedest  of  all  islands  ?  It  is  your  rebels'  pride  and  succession 
must  give  me  leave  to  ransom  myself  out  of  this -hateful  prison, 
out  of  my  loathed  body :  which,  if  it  happen  so,  your  Majesty 
shall  have  no  cause  to  mislike  the  fashion  of  my  death,  since  the 
course  of  my  life  could  never  plei|se  you* 

— *  Happy,  could  he  finish  forth  his  &te 
In  some  unhaunted  desert,  most  obscure 

From  all  society,  from  love  and  hate 
Of  worldly  folk !  Then  should  he  sleep  secure ; 

Then  wake  again,  and  jdeld  God  ever  praise ; 
Content  with  hips,  and  haws,  and  bramble-berry ! 
'  In  contemplation  passing  out  his  days. 
And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him  merry : 
Who,  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bush. 
Where  harmless  Robin  dwells  with  gentle  Thrush. 

f  Your  Majesty's  exiled  servant, 

^  RoBBRT  EaaxaJ 
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and  the  council  desiiiiig  that  he  would  suppress  some 
disorders  in  Munster,  he  thought  this  a  fair  occasion 
of  exercising  his  raw  recruits. 

•  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  contaming  a  free  and  full  rejnesentar 
tion*  of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  Elizabeth* 
provoked  that  he  had  not  immediately  marched  into 
Ulster  to  attack  Tyrone,  repeated  her  orders  upon 
that  head  in  the  strongest  terms.  Before  these 
arrived  however.  Sir  Henry  Harrington,  with  some 
of  the  fresh  troops,  had  been  worsted  by  an  inferior 
number  of  the  O'Briens ;  which  so  exasperated  Essex, 
though  naturally  far  from  being  severe  or  cruel,  that 
he  cashiered  all  the  officers,  and  decimated  the  private 
men. 

Having  received  his  Sovereign's  commands,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  marching  into  Ulster,  when  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  county  of  Ophally,  to 
reduce  the  O'Connors  and  the  OMoores.  This  he 
performed ;  but  with  so  considerable  a  diminution  of 
his  forces,  that  by  the  advice  of  the  Irish  council  he 
wrote  home  for  a  supply  of  two  thousand  men.  In 
the  midst  of  these  disasters,  an  army  was  suddenly 
nised  in  England,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham ;  the  enemies  of  Essex  having  suggested 
to  the  Queen,  that  f  he  rather  meditated  an  invasion 
of  his  native  country,  than  the  reduction  of  the 
Irish  rebels.' 

At  length  Essex,  intending  to  proceed  directly  to 
Ulster,  sent  orders  to  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  who 
commanded  in  Connaught,  to  approach  the  enemy 

'^  This  admirable  performance,  pointing  out  all  the  measures 
•which  were  subsequently  adopted,  and  by  which  his  successot 
put  ao  end  to  the  war,  remains  upon  recofd  in  that  country, 
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on  that  nde^  that  Tyrone  mii^t  be  obliged  to 
divide  his  forces.  Uiif(Nrtiiiiately»  in ,  the  eaMCutkm 
of  this  movement,  the  English  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  theur  commander-in-chiefl  This  fiesh 
disappointment,  however,  did  not  pievept  Essex  fieom 
marching  against  Tyrone,  as  soon  as  the  reinforce- 
pent  from  England  arrived.  Yet,  even  with  this 
augmentation,  his  army  was  consideraUy  inferior  to 
that  of  the  foe ;  and,  to  add  to  his  distress,  a  general 
dislike  to  the  service  prevailing  among  his  troopsb 
many  deserted,  and  others  counterfeited  sickiieM* 
From  the  advance,  also,  of  the  season  he  was  un- 
able to  bring  on  a  decisive  action  with  Tyrone^*  who^ 
possessed  of  all  the  strong-holds,  seemed  resolved  to 
harass  the  English  by  fatiguing  marches  and  <;oun^ 
termarches,  and  to  avoid  a  battle  by  every  stratagem 
of  war. 

Thus  circumstanced,  he  accepted  the  pgaposBl  of  a 
conference  with  the  rebel  chieftain,  who  had  sent  an 
express  to  him  for  that  purpose.  The  generals,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  met  alone,  at  some  distance 
firom  their  camps,  which  were  formed  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  a  river. 

Tyrone,  as  a  mark  of  res{)ect  to  the  Lord  Iieu« 
tenant,  advanced  from  his  side  of  the  ford  of  Balty^- 
dynch  into  the  river,  saddle-deep ;  and  bemg  then 
within  hearing,  he  conferred  with  Essex,  who  re- 
mained on  the  opposite  bank.  At  this  interview, 
which  took  place  on  the  eighth  of  September,  a  truce 

*  Tbat  gallant  skinnkhes,  however,  ocoasionallj  took  {dace, 
we  may  infer  from  the  rewards  bestowed  by  Essex  upon  aome  of 
bis  officers.  Among  others.  Sir  Hewitt  Osborne,  grandftlher 
of  Thomas  first  Duke  of  Leeds,  received  the  honour  of  knight* 
boqd  nt  hit  hands,  for  his  valiant  behaviour  at  Maynootlu 
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was  concluded  till  the  first  of  May,  to  be  renewed 
lioweTer  every  ftix  wedcs^  and  to  be  broken  off  by 
either  party  at  their  option,  upon  giving  fourteen  days' 
notice  firom  the  expiration  of  any  of  the  intermediate 
periods.  The  policy  of  Easex,  in  this  reserved  condi* 
don,  is  evident :  hia  object  being  to  gaiii  time  to  re^ 
pair  to  England,  in  order  to  counteract  the  designs  of 
his  enemies;  and  to  enable  himself  if  the  Qjueen 
should  blame  him  tor  havho^  treated  with  Tyrone,* 
to  declare  that  he  could  renew  the  war,  whenever  her 
Majesty  should  think  proper,  in  a  few  days. 

EUs  artifice,  however,  appeared  to  Elizabeth  such 
an  unwarrantable  stretch  ci  power  in  a  sulgect,  that 
she  readily,  upon  the  united  suggestions  of  Not^ 
tingham,  Cecil,  and  Ralegh,  conceived  this  treaty 
was  intended  to  mask  a  treasonable  design  of  in- 
vading England  with  the  assistance  of  Tyrone's 
army.f    Be  that  as  it  may,  he  certainly  took  « 

*  That  she  highly  resented  this  intenrieir  is  obvidut,  ftom 
the  circmnstanoe  of  her  anger  having  overaowed  upon  **  thS| 
witty  fellow,  her  godson,"  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  had  ac* 
companied  Essex  into  Ireland,  and  had  received  from  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood  In  that  kingdom.  There  was  indeed,  ai 
he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Antony  Stander,  <<  neither  rh3rme 
nor  reason  to  punish  him  for  going  to  see  Tyrone;**  and  there* 
fore,  Elizabeth  **  herself  being  accuser,  judge,  and  witness/' 
and  **  tempering  majesty,  wisdom,  learning,  choler,  and  fa« 
vour,''  most  admirably,  he  was  in  a  few  days  **  graciously  dis- 
missed/'  But  his  account  proves,  how  deeply  and  truly  she  was 
affected  upon  the  occasion :  **  She  is  quite  4Uf<^vour^  and  un- 
attired,  and  these  troubles  waste  her  mucht  jShe  disregarded! 
every  costly  cover,  that  cometb  to  the  table,  and  taketh  little 
but  manchet  and  succory  pottage.*^She  walks  much  in  her  privy 
chamber,  and  stamps  with  her  feet  at  111  news,  and  thrusts  her 
rusty  sword  at  times  into  the  arras  in  great  rage." 

f  As  these  ministers  bad  th^  ohief  administratian  of  public 
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ij^p,  immediatelj  after  his  treaty  with  Tyrone,  which 
was  extremely  censurable :  for  quitting  the  supreme 
command  with  which  his  royal  mistress  had  invested 
him,  and  leaving  the  alSairs  of  Ireland  in  their  very 
unsettled  state,  he  returned  privately  home  at  the 
very  instant,  when  he  had  received  instructions  from 
the  privy-council  to  act  with  increased  vigour  against 
the  rebels  in  that  kingdom. 

«  He  arrived  iji  England,  at  a  moment  when  the 
Queen  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  rash 
design;  and  by  riding  night  and  day  he  reached 
tlie  court,  before  any  intelligence  could  be  con- 
veyed to  his  enemies.  His  eagerness  indeed  to 
see  Elizabeth  was  so  great,  that  without  staying  to 
change  his  dress,  he  entered  her  bed-chambcfr,  when 
she  was  but  just  risen,  and*  was  sitting  with  her  hair 
about  her  face.  He  instantly  fdl  on  his  knees  at 
her  feet,  kissed  her  hand,  and  entreated  a  private 
conference ;  in  which  he  so  successfully  urged  his 
cause,  that  he  withdrew  with  visible  marks  of  satis- 
faction, and  was  heard  to  say,  *  though  he  had  met 
with  storms  abroad,  he  had  found  a  sweet  cahn  at 
.home.' 

But  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  reception  reached 
the  ear  of  the  High  Admiral,  and  Cecil  (now  Lord 
Treasurer)    they  repaired   Jo    court,   and  assigned 

affiurs,  and  had  constancy  opposed  his  measures,  it  is  not  at  all 
"Surprising,  that  their  personal  fears  should  have  made  them  sus- 
pect too  much ;  especially  since  Essex  had  openiy  declared  <  he 
would  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  remove  them  from  the 
Queen's  councBs.'  Yet  some  of  our  most  respectable  historians 
seem  to  think,  that  unlawful  stipulations  actually  took  place 
between  Tyrone  and  Essex  at  their  private  meeting ;  and  from 
their  not  permitting  any  of  their  usual  attendants  to  be  present, 
!ft  presumptive  proof  of  treason  is  adduced. 
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such  motives  for  his  joumej,  that  upon  his 
to  her  Majesty  in  the  afternoon,  she.  not  only  re- 
ceived  him  with  coohiess,  but  ordered  him  to  be 
confined .  to  his  house,  .  and  to  submit  his  whole 
conduct  to  .  the  examination  .  of  the  jnivy-council : 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  conmutted  .to  the 
custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton.  All  inter-» 
course,  likewise,,  was  forbidden,  between  him  and 
his  fiiends,  even  by  letters,  nor  was  his  countesa 
herself  permitted  to  see  him. 

At  this  time,  it  is  probable  the  Queen  would  have 
been  appeased,  if  he  had  craved  her  pardon,  and  re* 
turned  to  Ireland ;  nor  is  it  suspected,  that  his  ene« 
mies  entertained  any  other  design  against  Mm,  Uian 
that  of  keeping  him  at  a  distance  from  court.  But 
his  pride  was  too  deeply  wounded :  and  thou^  he 
apparently  behaved  with  the  utmost  humility,  he 
was  so  struck  with  her  Majesty's  change  of  behaviour, 
that  it  threw  him  into  a  ^  dangerous  illness ;  upon 
which,  Elizabeth  relented.  She  even  went  so  far, 
as  to  send  messages  to  him,  and  assiu*ed  him,  that  *  if 
it  could  have  been  done  consistently  with  her  honour^ 
she.  would  have  visited  him.'  This  kindness,  as  his 
disorder  proceeded  from  grief  and  vexation,  restored 
him  to  health,  after  he  had  lain  in  a  languishing  con- 
dition nearly  three  months.- 

In  the  summer  of  1600,  he  recovered  bis  liberty ; 
and  iu  the  autumn  following  he  made  Mr.  Cufie,  a 
man  of  daring  and  arrogant  character,  who  had  been 
his  Secretary  in .  Ireland,  his*  chief  confidant.  This 
adviser  laboured  to  convince  him,  that  *  submission 
would  do  him  no  good ;  that  her  Majesty  was  in  the 
lumds  .of  a  faction,  who  were  his  enemies ;  and  that 

m 

the  only  way  to  restore  his  fortune  -was,  to  find  the 
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metaoB  at  any  rate  of  obtaining  an  audience,  in  which 
he  might  he  able  to  represent  his  own  case.'  He 
Ustened^  however,  to  this  dangerous  advice  without 
consenting  to  it,  till  he  despaired  of  getting  his  Farm* 
ing  of  the  Sweet  Wines  renewed :  upon  which,  among 
other  extravagant  expressions,  he  observed,  ^  that 
the  Queen  grew  old  and  cankered,  and  that  her  mind 
was  as  crooked  as  her  carcase."  This,  as  Camden 
informs  us,  was  aggravated  by  some  of  the  courts 
ladies,  whom  he  had  disappointed  in  their  intrigues. 
He,  also,  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with 
James  VL,  King  of  Scotland,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  procure  a  public  declaration  of  his  right  of 
succession  to  the  English  throne ;  and  he  would  even 
have  engaged  his  friend  Lord  Mountjoy,  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  to  bring  over  tro<^  in  order  to  compel  the 
measure.  But  his  zeal  in  thisr  matter,  however  inai^ 
prudent,  uppesn  completely  to  acquit  him  of  any  in- 
tention of  claiming  the  crown  for  himself,  with  whidt 
lie  has  been  charged :  although  some  of  his  sanguine 
partisans,  in  t^arence  to  his  maternal  descent,  injo* 
didously  brought  forward  his  name. 

His  fortune  having  now  reached  it's  crisis,  and  he 
himsdf  being  ripened  for  the  most  desperate  projects, 
a  conspiracy  was  £wxied  in  his  little  drde  to  seize  the 
person  of  Elizabeth,  remove  from  her  his  enemies,  and 
settle  a  new  plan  of  government.  Those  enemies, 
who  had  exact  inteOigence  of  all  his  measures,  hurried 
him  upon  his  fate  by  a  message  sent  on  the  evening 
of  the  seventh  of  February,  1601,  requiring  him  to 
attend  the  council,  whidi  he  declined.  He  then 
announced,  that  they  sought  his  life,  kept  a  watchia 
Essex-House  all  nigfat,  mi  summoned  his  frjends  fcg 
his  defence  the  next  morning. 
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The  (^iieen,  q)prised  of  the  great  resort  of  people 
of  all  ranks  to  his  mansion,  sent  the  Lord  Keeper^ 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Sir  Franpis  KnoUjs,  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham,  to  learn  his  griev- 
ances. These  envoys,  after  a  short  and  ineffectual 
Gonfiirence,  he  confined;  and  then,  attended  by  the 
Earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  Lord  Sands, 
Lord  Monteagle,  and  about  two  hundred  gentlemen, 
proceeded  into  the  city,  where  the  Earl  of  Bedford^ 
Lord  Cromwell,  and  some  other  gentlemen  joined 
his  party.  But  his  dependence  on  the  populace  failed 
him ;  and  Cecil  having  prevailed  upon  his  brother. 
Lord  Burghley,  to  go  with  Sir  Gilbert  DethicI^ 
(then  King  at  Arms)  and  proclaim  'Essex  and  his 
adherents  ^  traitors '  in  the  principal  streets,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  reach  his  house  by  landt 
upon  which,  he  despatched  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
to  release  the  Chief  Justice;  and  with  his  prin- 
dpd  attendants,  returned  home  by  water.  The 
house  was  quickly  invested  with  a  large  Ibree  by  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham^  to  whom,  after  some  blood  spitt^ 
he  and  his  associates  at  last  surrendered  themselves. 
He  was  caivied  that  nj^t*  with  his  iriend  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,*  to  the  Ardifaishop  of  Can* 

*  As  a  proof  at  once  ;of  Essex's  true  piety,  and  of  hisgenuiM 
ftiendUup,  I  bs^e  added  one  of  his  letten  to  this  noUeittaD: 

*  MY  X.OftD, 

*  As  neither  nature  nor  custom  ever  oiade  ne  a  taan  #f  eomf 
plimtat,  so  now  I  shaM  have  less  wiR  than  e^r  for  to  «se  s«dl 
ceremonies,  when  I  have  left  with  Martha  to  be  sMeitui  drm 
multCf  and  believe  with  Marj,  Mnum  mffleU,  But  it  is  no  oom- 
plknent  or  cereroon  j,  but  a  real  and  necessary  du^  that  ono 
Iriend  oweth  to  another  in  absence,  and  especially  at  their  leave* 
^dung,  when  in  man's  reason  many  accidents  may  keep  them 
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terbury's  palace  at  Lambeth ;  and,  the  next  daj,  they 
were  both  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 

long  divided,  or  perhaps  bar  them  ever  meeting  till  they  meet  in 
another  world:  for  then  shall  I  think  that  my  friend,  whose 
honour,  whose  person,  and  whose  fortune  is  dear  unto  me, 
shall  prosper  and  be  happy  wherever  he  goesy  and  whatever  he 
takes  in  hand,  when  he  is  in  the  favour  of  that  God,  under 
whose  protection  there  is  only  safety,  and  in  whose  service  there 
is  only  true  happiness  to  be  found.  What  I  think  of  your  na- 
tural gifts  or  ability  in  this  age,  or  in  this  state,  to  give  glory 
to  God,  and  to  win  honour  to  yourself,  if  ydu  employ  the 
talents  you  have  received  to  their  best  use,  I  will  now  tell  -you. 
It  aufficeth,  that  when  I  was  farthest  of  all  times  from  dis- 
sembling, I  spake  truly,  and  have  witness  enough;  but  these 
things  only  I  will  put  your  Lordship  in  mind  of: 

^  First,  That  yon  have  nothing,  that  you  have  not  received. 

*  Secondly,  That  youpdssess  them  not  as  lord  over  them,  but 
as  an  accomptant  for  them. 

*  Thirdly,  If  you  employ  them  to  serve  this  world,  or  your 
own  worldly  delights  (which  the  prince  of  this  world  will  seek 
to  entertain  you  With)  it  is  ingratitude,  it  is  injustice^  yea,  it  is 
perfidious  treachery.  For  what  wpuld  you  think  of  such  a  servant 
oF  yours,  that  should  convert  your  goods,  committed  4o  his 
charge,  to  the  advantage  or  service  of  your  greatest- enemy: 
and  what  do  you  less  than  this  with  God,  since  you  have  all  from 
him,  and  know  that  the  world,  and  the  princes  thereof,  are  at 
a  continual  enmity  with  him  ?  And  therefore,  if  ever  the  admo- 
nition of  your  ttiae  itiend  shall  be  heard  by  you,  or  if  your 
country,  which  you  may  serve  in  so  great  and  many  things,  be 
dear  unto  you ;  if  your  God,  whom  you  must  (if  you  deal  truly 
with  yourself)  acknowledge  to  be  powerful  over  all,  and  just  in 
all,  be  feared  by  you ;  yea,  if  you  be  dear  unto  yourself,  and 
prefer  an  everlasting  happiness  before  a  pleasant  dream,  which 
you  must  shortly  awake  out  of,  and  then  repent  in  the  bitterness 
of  vyour  aoul :  if  any  of  these  things  be  regarded  by  you,  then 
I  .say,  call  •  yourself  to  account  for  what  is  past,  cancel  the 
leagues  you  have  made  without  the  warrant  of  a  religious  coti- 
•oience,  make  a  resolute  covenant  with  your  God,  to  serve  him 
wilb«ll  your  .natural  and  spiritual,  inward  and  outward  gifu  fm4 
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Gifettt  pains  were  mif^r  taken  bj  hid  chiyiittbuiy  Uk 
dtew  from  him  copious  eonfessionfl^  which  was  the 

abilities ;  and  then  he  that  ia  fiuthfal^  and  eanneii  tie^  hath  pro« 
mised  to  honour  them  that  honour  him*    He  will  give  you  that 
inward  peace  of  BOtd,  and  trae  Joy  of  heart,'  v^dl  till  y6u 
have,  yoQ  shall  never  rest ;  and  #liidi»  #beii  fou  ^ve,  yo<i  AaA 
never  be  shaken,  and  wUoh  you  cap  oeve?  attain  to^  aiay  either 
way  than  this  I  have  showed  you.    I  know  your  Lordsh^  may 
say  to  yourselfi  and  object  to  me,  *  this  is  but  ^  vi^ur  of  melan*^ 
choly,  and  the  stile  of  a  prisoner,  and  that.  I  was  'for  enough^ 
from  it,  when  I  Kvedin  tire  world  as'yoctdo  liow,  and  itkif^h^ 
so  agiin,  when  my  fetters  be  takeA  ftem  nie/  I  stfuN^  <  tbongV 
your  Lordship  should  think  so,  yet  cannot  I  Jiitttfvi^  thQ  ^f6od* 
ness  of  my  God,  that  his  merqr  will  Ail  me,  or  his  gfacer  for» 
sake  me.  I  have  so  deeply  engaged  myself,  that  I  should  be  on« 
of  the  most  miserable  apostates  that  ever  was :  I  have  so  tvpwed[ 
my  profession,  and  caUed  so  maiiiy  from  tim6  to  time  to  witneM 
it,  and  to  be  watchmen  over  me,  that  I  AinAd  bet&e  holsiwesi 
hypocrite  that  ever  was  bom/  But  though  I  tb^ApeAh  in'mf 
own  sin,  and  draw  upon  myself  n^  own  damnation,  should  not 
you  take  hold  of  the  jprace  ao^  m^fcy  in  Qed  wUob  it  otEMeA 
unto  you,  and  make  your  profit  of  my  feariU  and  wretrhed  ,ez9>' 
ample  ?  I  was  longer  a  slave  and  servant  to  the  world,  and  the 
corruptions  of  it,  than  you  have  .foeei^,*  and  thetoeferef  coidft 
hardly  be  drawn  from  it.    I  had  many  c^y  and.answered  som^ 
of  them  slowly;  thinking  a  soft  ptee  ftut  enou^  to.  oonie  tor 
Christ,  .and  myself  £»rwarfl  enough  when.  I  saw  the  end  of  aijr 
journey,  though  I  arrived,  not.  at  it :  atid  therefore  I  have  .been, 
hj  God's  providence^  violently  polled,  hauled,  and  draggM  td 
the  marriage^feast,  as  the  world  hitth  seen.    It  #as  justf  with; 
God  to  afflict  me  in  this)  world,  that  hemight  give  nfe  joy  in 
another.   I  had  toe  mudi  knawledg(&,>wh«QfXperfomied  toe  liide 
obedience,  and  was  therefore  te  be  beaten  oM  demSe  etripee  r 
God  grant  your  Lordship  may  fed  the  comfort  I  ne^  enjoy  in 
my  unfeigned  conversion,  but  that  you  minever  feel  the  lor«; 
ments  I  have  suffered  for  my  too  long  deh^ing  it.    I  had  none 
but  divines  to  call  upon  roe,  to  whom  I  said,  *  if  jnj  ambition 
could  have  entered  into  their  narrow  hearts,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  humble ;  or,  if  my  delights  had  been  tasted  by 

VOL.    Ilr  B 
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more  easy,  as  he  was  aman  t^fitncere  piety;  and  bdbg 
once  persuaded  that  his  project  was  of  a  treasonable 
iiature,he  conscientiously  disclosed  all  heknew,  though 
it  was  highly  prejudicial  to  his  friends  without  doing 
any  good  to  himself:  which,  indeed,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear either  to  design,  or  to  desire  that  it  should..  , 

On  the  nineteenth  of  February,  he  and  Souths 
ampton  were  brought  to  their  trial  before  twenty- 
five  peers,  who  unanimously  found  them  guilty  of 
high-treason.  Southampton  received  his  sentence  as 
8  man  sensible  of  the  crime,  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.  Serene  and  submissive,  he  entreated  the 
gdod  offices  of  his  brother'-nobles  in  such  pathetic 
terms,  that  to  them  most  probably  he  owed  his 
pardon;  as  he  had  previously  hiboured  under  the 
keen's  displeasure^  in  consequence  of  having  mar- 
ried without  her  consent.    £^sex,  on  the  contrary, 

Aem,  they  could  not  have  been  so  precise :'  blit  yoor  Lordtbip 
hath  one  to  call  upon  you,  that  knowi  what  it  is  you  now  enjoy, 
and  what  the  greatest  fruit  and  end  is  of  all  the  (Contentments 
that  this  world  can  afford.  Thitdc  therefore,  dear  Earl,  that  I 
have  stated  and  hnayed  all  the  ways  of  pleasure  to  you,  and 
left  them  as  sea-marks  for  you  to  keep  the  chatand  of  rd^ous 
virtue :  'for  shut  jour  eyes  never  so  long,  they  must  be  open  at 
last;  then  you  must  sa^  with  me,  thereis  nopeaceto  ike  wicked. 
I  will  make  a  oovenant  with  my  soul,  not  to  suffer  my  eyes  to 
deep  in  the  night,  nor  my  thoughts  to  attend  the  first  business 
of  the  day,  tiU  I  have  prayed  to  my  God,  that  your  Lordship 
way  believe  and  make  ptoBi  of  diis  plain  but  fidthful  admcmi- 
tion :  and  then  I  know  your  country  and  friends  shaU  be  happy 
in  jou,  and  yoursdf  successful  in  dl  you  take  in  hand;  which 
didl  be  an  unspeakabte  comfort  to 

Your  Lordship's  cousin  and  true  friend, 

whom  no  worldly  cause  can  diride  from  you^ 

Esau. 
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lilttigiitily  declared,  that  <  he  jvas  prepared  to  die;'  and, 

r 

tilotigh  he  would  not  wish  to  have  it  represented  to 
EUasabeth  that  he  despised  her  demene  j,  he  desired 
it  might  be  understood,  that  he  should  not  by  any 
mean  concessions  condescend  to  solicit  it.  *^  If  (said 
he)  <^  her  Majesty  had  pleased,  this  body  of  mine 
might  have  done  her  better  service:  but  I  shall 
be  glad,  if  it  may  prove  serviceable  to  her  any  way/* 
'  Shortly  after  his  condemnation,  however,  relaxing 
as  to  the  obstinate  denial  of  his  guilt,  he  nuule  an 
amjde  confession  of  the  conspiracy  to  Ashton  his 
chaplain,  and  was  reconciled  to  Sir  ^  Robert  Cecil, 
w^om  he  justly  considered  as  his  greatest  enemy.* 

By  this  disclosure  the  condemned  Earl  incurred  a 
Uemish  upon  his  character,  independently  of  his 
pubMc  conduct,  which  turned  the  tide  of  his  popu^ 
hiity.  His  confession  jo^oved  fatal  to  several,  who 
had  not  the  least  apprehension  of  being  thus  betrayed 
by  their  seducer.  Among  others  Lord  Mountjoy,  at 
that  time  resident  in  France,  was  recalled,  and  com-^ 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that 
the  high  spirit  of  Essex  suggested  to  him  this  method 
of  saving  his  life,  as  less  degrading  than,  that  of 
soliciting  mercy :  the  discovery  of  the  plot  he  might 
deem  a  service,  which  entitled  him  to  pardon  as 
a  matter  of  right.     However  this  may  be,  it  was 

*  This  statesman  possessed  the  politica]  abilities  of  his  ftther, 
withoot  his  integrity ;  so  that  his  talents  were  sometitnes  abused 
to  ill .  purposes,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Eari  of 
Essex,  whose  ruin  he  occasioned  by  his  intrigues.  ( See  his  Life.) 
He  is  even  charged  with  having  determined  that  nobleman,  by  a 
most  unwarrantable  step,  to  quit  Ireland  with  precipitation,  by 
stopping  all  the  ships  bound  thither,  except  one,  which  by  his 
orders  circulated  a  false  report  of  the  Queen's  death ;  an  event, 
which  he  knew  would  make  Essex  instantly  hurry  home. 
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iigtural  fcr  l^li^e^  to  fee(  sqoiie^relHc^tfailQe  in  '^igfki 
|qg  the  wanant  for  the  ex^cu|io9  of  a  nobleniaiu 
li^ho  had  l^n  so  deagr  tp  her;  wt^«  notwithpte^finig 
i|U  his  foibles  had  upon  various.  ooG^sigps  remfoDecik 
the  natioB  signal  service;  and  who  h^d  so  lately  shdH^i^ 
th@  pride,  aiul  the.  omainent,  of  the  English  court;. 
But  after  vainly  waiting  a  few  d^ys,  with  the  hope 
tl^  he.  would  sue  (bf  a  pa^n,  exaspqrfited  atk 
his  piide  she  issued  the  or4er  for.  his.  execution ;  in- 
joining  'only,  in  compliance  with  his  wish,  tha^  it 
should  be  as  private  ^  possible.  A  scaffold  was^ 
accordingly,  prepared  in  the  inner  court  of  thej 
Tower;  and  he  was  beheaded  February  S5,  l601y 
only  a  few,  aldermen  and  npblpmen  attending.  His 
behaviour^  in  his  last  moments,,  wa^  truly  penitent. 
He  expressed  neither  solicitude  for  life,  nor  fear  of 
death :  but  in  the  infliction  of  .his  S(mtence  he  must 
have  suffered  great  agony ;  as  tlie  executioner  gavci 
Ipm  three.blows  with  the  axe,  before  he  severed  his, 
head  from  his  body.* 

Thus  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  fell  the- 
gallant  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  military  glory,  zeal  for 

^  The  dying  speech  of  Mr.  Cufie,  his  secretary,  who  was 
executed  for  the  same  ofience  which  brought  his  master  to  the 
block,  is  worthy  of  being  here  inserted : 

<*  I  am  here  adjudged  to  die  for  acting  an  act  n?ver  plotted^ 
for  plotting  a  plot  never  acted.  Justice  will  have  her  course ; 
%^CQsers  must  be  heard ;  greatness  will  have  the  victory ;  scholars 
and  martialists  (though  learning  aii4  valour  should  have  th^  pr?» 
eminence)  in  England  must  die  like  dogs^  and  be  hanged..  To 
mislikc  this,  were  but  folly ;  to  dispute  it,  but  time  lost;  to  alter 
k,  impossible :  but  to  endure  it,  is  manly ;  and  toscom  it,  mag* 
aanimicy*  The  Queen  is  displeased,  the  lnwyers  injurioui,  aii4 
death  terrible :  but  I  crave  pardon  of  the  Queen ;  forgive  tha 
lawyers^  and  the  world;  deiire  to  be  forgiven;  aad  welcome 
death/' 
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Chfe  tirlie  interests  of  his  country,  openness '  of  di^x)- 
^tion,  and  other  eminent  virtues  would  have  tett^ 
dered  him  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  characters ;  bsA 
npt  amlntion,  self-conceit,  and  impetuosity  of  tem- 
per, which  are  but  too  frequently  the  companions  of 
early  prosperity,  triumphed  over  his  reason,  his  in- 
tegrity, and  his  alliance. 

His  royal  mistress  did  not  long  sinrvive  this  do- 
mestic calamity.  The  ill  state  of  health  indeed, 
into  which  she  soon  afterward  fell,  has  by  most  his- 
torians been  attributed  to  a  confession  made  to  her, 
concerning  Essex,  by  the  Countess  of  Nottmgham  on 
her  death-bed.* 

This  inconsiderate  and  presumptuous,  but  honest 
and  heroic,  man  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning. 
He  erected  A  monument  to  Spensei*,  gave  an  estate 
to  Bacon,  for  which  he  was  basely  requited,  and 
took  into  his  service  Wotton  and  other  men  of  learn- 
ing. He  was  himself,  also,  an  author ;  and  several 
small  tracts  written  by  him  have  obtained  for  his 
name  a  place  in  Walpole's  *  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors.'  He  was  mucl^  courted,  Ukewise,  by 
the  poets  of  his  time,  and  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
sonnets,  and  popular  ballads.  ^*  I  could  produce  evi- 
dence,** says  Mr.  Warton,  •*  that  he  scarcely  ever 
went  out  of  England,  or  even  left  London,  upon  the 
most  frivolous  enterprise  without  a  pastoral  in  his 
praise,  or  a  panegyric  in  metre,  which  were  sold  and 
sung  in  the  streets.** 

•  For  the  particulars  of  this  interview,  tee  the  Li&  of  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  (it  most  be  remembered)  after  the 
fidi  of  Essex,  was  Elizabeth's  principal  confidant,  and  in  fi|ct 
her  first  mmister  of  state. 
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As  a  specimen  of  his  own  versification,  the-  fdU 
lowing  sonnet  is  subjoined,  extracted  from  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum : 

VERSES  MADE  BT  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX,  IN  HIS  TROUBLES.- 

The  ways  on  earth  have  paths  and  turnings  known ; 
The  ways  on  sea  are  gone  by  needle's  light : 

The  birds  of  th'  tdr  the  nearest  way  have  flOwn ; 
And  under  earth  the  moles  do  cast  aright. 

A  way  more  hard  than  these  I  needs  must  take, 
Where  none  can  teach,  nor  no  man  can  direct : 

Where  no  man's  good  for  me  example  makes ; 
But  all  men's  faults  do  teach  her  to  suspect. 

Her  thoughts  and  mine  such  disproportion  have- 
Ail  strength  of  love  is  infinite  in  me : 

She  us'th  th'  advantage  time. and  fortune  gave. 
Of  worth  and  power  to  get  the  liberty. 

Earth,  sea,  heaven,  hell  are  subject  unto  laws ; 

But  I,  poor  I,  must  su£kr,  and  know  no  cause^ 

R.  E.  X. 

His  son  Robert  served  with  reputation  in  the  wars 
of  the  Low  Countries;  and  was  one  of  the  few 
noblemen,  in  the  parliaments  of  a  later  reign,  who 
dared  to  attack  (or,  at  least,  to  keep  at  bay)  what 
Sir  Edward  Coke  called^  *  the  great  monster,'  the 
prerogative.  But  he  ajqi^eared  to  the  highest  ad- 
vantage in  the  field 
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EARL  OF  NOTTINGHAM, 
AMD  LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL  OF  ENGLAND,* 


[1586^1608.} 


XHIS  noUeman  was  tihe  son  of  Thcmias  Howard, 
created  by.  Queen  Mary  in  1554  Baron  of  EflSng* 
ham  in  Surry,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Loid 
High  Ad^niral ;  in  which  office  h^  was  continued  by 
EBabeth^  tin  age  and  infirmities  rendering  him 
unfit  for  so  active  a  dq^Murtment^  he  was  made  Lord 
privy  Seal,  and  died  in  1572*  C!harles,  his  only  8on» 
was^bom  in  1586,  and  in  his  youth  discovering  an 
indipatioB  for  the  sea-service^  was  taken  by  hisfiither 
upon  some  crujsing  voyages  during  Mary's  reign. 
In  the  second  year  (rf'.£li;Babeth,  he  was  appointed  Em- 
bfsspdor  Extraordinary  to  compliment  Charles  IX. 
upoi|  his  accession  to  tho  throne  of  France.  In  1 569» 
he  was  made  General  pf  the  Horse  under  the  Earl 
of  Sussex,  Warden  of  the  North|»m  Marches,  on 
occaqon  of  the  insurrection,  raised  by  the  Earl^  of 

Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  in  favour  of  the 

» 

*  Authorities.  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian;  Hume's 
Historic  of  England;  Birch's  Memoirs,  tfc.  qf  the  Reign  of 
(lueen  Elizabeth ;  «id  Campbell's  Lines  of  the. Admirals. 
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Queen  of  Scots.  In  this  service,  he  signally  con- 
tributed to  the  suppression  of  the  rdliellion ;  having 
obliged  Westmoreland  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland, 
before  the  forival  of  reinforcements  under  the  Ead 
of  Wainvick,  which  however  enabled  them  to  com* 
plete  their  conquest. 

Ii^  157P,  1^  was  app(4nted  to  the  command  of 
ten  ships  of  the  fine,  with  iastructions  to  receive  the 
Imperial  and  finish  fleets,  which  were  to  convoy 
the  Emperor^s  sister  (Anne  of  Austria)  to  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  to  escort  them  through  the  British 
Channel.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  gallantly  main*- 
tained  the  privileges  of  the  national  flag  by  obUging 
the  two  fleets,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sail,  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  striking  theii^ 
€9D|lour8  in  the  English  seas :  lAer  which,  he  showed 
every  mai4t  of  oontte&fto  the  princess  and  her  at* 
t^dantSr  .  In  the!  following  year/  he  was  chosen 
laiight  of  the  shite  for  the  county  of  Surry ;  but  he 
did  not  remain  lo^  a  conmioner.  Upon  his  fiither^s 
death,  he  took  his  sestt  in  the  Upper  House;  and  firom 
this  time  the  Queen  gradually  raised  him  to  the  most 
hfonourable  etnplojrments  of  the  state.  Soon  after 
Us  Accession  to  the  peerage,  he  was  made 
Jjotd  Chamfceriun,  and  in  1578  installed  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  In  addition  to  the  smiles  of 
hb  royal  mistress,,  he  enjoyed  the  affections  of 
the  people,  by  whom  he  was  eminently  esteemed 
fer  his  affability,  hospitdity,  and  other  social  vir« 
tues.  In  1585,  upon  the  death  of  the  Eari  of 
linccdn,  he  wfis  constituted  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England. 

This  important  department  at  all  times  requires 
l^at  abilities,  and  cool  judgement;  nor  could  he 
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hmm  juoeeeded  to  it  at  any  time,  when  tiie  exeiw 
fion  of  such  talents  was  mate  wanted :  fbr  Phifip 
IL  jfif  Spain  war '  now  prqfectiiig.  the  submsicm 
af  tlia  i^oiestanfc  idigion  in  Eunqie;  as  a  pre- 
fiminaiy  step  to  which,  England  was  to  be  in** 
iraded  and  conquered,  in  resentmettt  foar  the  assist-^ 
anoe  given  by  her  to  the  United  Pfonnces  upon 
Iheir  levott  imn  the  Spanish  government.  But: 
the  pseparations  for  this  important  enteiprise, 
though  carried  on  with  the  utmost  ssebacy,  couU 
not  escape  the  notice  ;of  Wakingfaam,  by  whom 
they  had  been  delected  as  early  as  the  year  1&84; 
Seem  after  die  a|^ximtment  of  Effinghata,  bow* 
ever,  as  Lwd  High  Admiral,  the  designs  of  t^e 
%iBaish  court  were.qienly  avowed;  and  the  eleetioQ 
of  a  Protestant  -pnncess  to  fiD  the  throne  of  England 
beudg  deemed  by  the  Papists  Mdt  and  void,  thsr 
Jesuits  eaeouraged  Philip  boldly  t^  assert  his  own 
daim  to  it  through  Mm  of  Gaunt,  Didce  of  Lan» 
caster,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  l^e  oidy  bar  la 
his  title,  as  Ehzabeth  had  been  deposed  by  the  buUsr 
of  Phis  y.  and  GregcBty  XIII.,  was  the  nearar  con« 
sanguinity  of  the  Queen  of  Scots;  and  tins  Mary 
was  easily  persuaded  to  waive  in  jGnvour  of  ths 
Spanish  monarch,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring* 
Penary  in  Britain.  The  whcde  project  being  dieve- 
Iqied  in  a  letter  from  Philip  to  Gregory  XIII.,  of 
which  «a  copy  was  transmitted  to  Walringham  by  a 
Venetian  priest,*  Effingham  sent  Sir  Francis  Drake 
to  Cadiz,  to  interrupt  and  retard  the  preparations. 
In^  the  mean  time,  he  occupied  himself  indefatigable 

s  See  tbe  Life  of  WaUnghain,  p.  US. 
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in  aij^^entiiig  the  royal  navy.*  Every  oomiMKidI 
town  in  England  was  required  to  furnish  a  specified 
number  of  ships,  proportioned  to  their  respectiye 
abilities :  but  the  general  zeal  in  most  places  outraa 
the  stipulltted  demand ;  the  city  of  London,  in  par- 
ticular, fitting  out  douUe  the  number  required  as  it's 
quota. .  The  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  likewise 
ibrmed. associations  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
produced  forty-three  ships  completely  alined*  manned^ 
and  victualled  for  sea. 

At  last  th^  S^wni^  fleet,  proudly  caiDed  <  The  In-' 
vinciUe  Armada,  -  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Lisbov 
June.  3,  1588.    It  consisbed  of  9S  gaUaons  or  large, 
riiips.of  the  line,  4  galliasses,  80  fiigates»  80  trans- 
ports with  cavalry,  and  4  galleys.    The.  force  on 
boaisd  amounted  to   19»290 '  regular  troqis,   835(^ 
marines,    and    2,080    galley-slayes, .  provided  with 
2,680  pieces  of  <mlnance.'     The  whole  was  placed, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia» 
as  Admiral  in  chief:  Don  Juan  Mactinea  de  Bioaldo^* 
an  experienced  naval  oflbDer,  was  Vice- Admiral*  and 
almost  every  noble  family  in  Spain  had  one  or  more 
relations  embarked  as  voludteers  upon  the  occasion. 
StiU  farther  to  -  insure  success,  Philip  ordered  the 
Duke  of  Parma  to  provide  transports  to  convey  from 
the  Netherlands  an  army  of  25,000  moi,  at  that  time 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Gravelines,  Dun-, 
kirk,  and  Nleuportt      At  Dunkiri^,  likewise*   700 

*  This,  only  ten  yean  before,  cqnsUted  of  dq  more  thaa 
twentj-four  ships,  the  largest  of  which  wftf  5f  the  burthen  of  100 
tons,  and  the  smallest  under  60.  In  1585,  it  had  only  received 
the  addition  of  three  ships,  and  the  total  number  of 
seamen  amounted  barely  to  14,29^ ! 
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venegadoes,  chiefly  Irish  and  Scottish  Piq[Msts»  en« 
listed  under  the  enemy's  banners* 

To  q^iose  this  mighty  annament,.  Effingham  sailed 
with  a  strong  squadron  to  the  West^  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  Vice-Admiral  SirFrands  Drake :  while 
Lord  Henry  Seymour,  the  second  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  with  another  squadron  cruised  along  th^ 
coasts  of  Flanders,  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  under  the  Duke  of  Parma.* 

About  the  twelfth  of  July  the  Armada,  which  h^d 
been  forced  back  by  a  storm,  ^et.sail  a  second  time 
for  England,  and  after  a  week's  tempestuous  passage 
appeared  off  the  western  shore ;  where  the  gm&n\ 
consternation  was  greatly  increased  by  observing  the 
size  of  the  Spanish  galleons,  which  appeared  like 
floating  castles,  their  upper  works  being  three  feet 
thick.  The  primary  design  of  the  Spanish  Admiral 
was,  to  attempt  burning  the  En^h  vessels  in  their 
harbours,  as  he  had  no  idea  that  they  would  venture 
to  put  to  sea :  but  being  discovered  off  the  Lizard  l^. 
one  fleming,  a  Scottish  pirate,  this  man  instantly 
bote  away  for  Plymouth,  the  rendezvous  of  the  dif- 
ferent squadrons  then  cruising  to  watch  the  enemy's 
motions,  and  f<»tunately  arrived  in  time  f  to  enable 
the  hoacd  Admiral  to  prepare,  what  measures  he 
thought  prqier.  His  first  object  was,  to  get  the  shiqps 
out  cf  harbour  without  loss  c^  time.  With  this,  view,^ 
he  both  worked  himself,  and  personally  gave  orders 
to  the  other  pfficers;   which  so   animated  all  the 

*  For  tlie  proceedings  by  land,  see  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

f  Fleming  was  aftenrard  pardoned  on  Effingham's  interces-* 
sion,  and  received  an  annual  pension  &r  the  seasonableness  and 
the  speed  of  his  intelligence. 
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evews,  that  cm  the  meaning  of  the  twrnlSeQl  of 
July  he  got  dear  off  the  port  wifli  thirty  sail 'of  the 
Uate.  He  now  descried  the  Spanish  fleet;  but  he 
suffered  them  to  pass  withotit  appearing  to  notice 
Atem,  that  with  the  wind  in  his  fiivour,  he  might 
bear  down  upon  their  rear.  These  huge  masses, 
though  with  all  their  sails  spread,  -  moved  unwiddily 
along:  a  circumstance  highly  advantageous  to  the 
English  Admiral,  who  with  his  light  vestels,  in  the 
event  ol"  his  being  woi^ed,  could  securely  have 
effected  his  retreat.  He  took  care  however  to  inform 
her  Miyesty,  by  aspedal  messenger,  of  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy,  the  superiority  of  their  force,  and  his 
own  plan  of  attack;  desiring  her  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  proper  dispositions  by  land,  in  case  the 
l^paniards  should  disembark  any  troops,  and  to 
order  the  other  squadrons  to  jom  him  with  all  possible 
topedition.  Having  taken  these  prudent  precautions, 
^e  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  with  a  view 
of  diminishing  the  terror,  whidi  the  sight  of  their 
large  galleons  had  created.  He  soon  feQ  in  witii  iSie 
rear^livision,  eoinmanded  by  Don  Bicaldo^  and  the 
event  iiilly  answered  his  purpose :  for  perceiving  that 
tiie  Spanish  Admiral  in  the  centre,  and  Don  Alphonso 
de  Levya  c»mmander  of  the  van,  were  preparing  to 
surround  him,  he  made  his  retreat  in  excdient  <nder; 
thus  convittcmg  both  his  officers  and  his  men»  how 
easily  they  could  manage  th&r  own  ships,  and  either 
attadc  or  dude  those  of  Uieir  adversaries. 

The  Spaniards,  after  several  un&vourable  skir* 
mishes,  finding  the  English  fleet  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  it  had  been  represented,  suddenly 
tacked  about,  and  made  for  Calais.  The  Loid  Admk 
ral  then  hdd  a  councU  of  war,  and  after  havin|f 
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^on^ned  tbc  honour  of  kaightluxMl  on  Drakes 
HunrkiiVy  Frofaiaher,  and  thxee  otinef  pnndpal 
pfficars,  proposed  to  pursue  them;  a  measure  whichr 
he  was  fiutber  induoedr  to  adopt,  from  the  pros- 
pect of  btmg  joined  by  the  squadrsns-  stationedy 
UBder  Lord  Hemrj  Seymour  and  &  William  Wintez^ 
0ff  th^  0MBt  of  Flanders.  Accordingly,  tihe  councft 
ixm/ipuxnug  in  his  opinions  he  gave  chaee ;  and  being 
joined  (as  he  had  antidpated)  by  the  other  armaments, 
on  the  tjwenty-sereiith,  in  the  Straits  of  Calais»  he 
had  nouF  under  his  command  one  hundred  and  fcurty 
aaa  Thb  force  however  was  still  inferior  to  the 
Armada^  which  lay  at  anchor  off  Galaisi  disposed  ul 
such  oidei^  that  Effingham  saw  there  were  no  hopesr 
of  attacking  them  in  diffisrent  divisums,'a&  he  hadpro- 
posed,  unless  some  stratagem  eould  be  devised  to« 
throw  them  previously  into  disorder.  With  this  view,^ 
he  converted  eight  of  ^  his  worst  hades  .  into-  fire* 
ships»*  which  being  convoyed  by  two  experienced 
captains^  about  midnight  steered  with  sails,  set  for  the- 
^Mmish  fleet.  In  the  confusion  occasionedfay  this  un<^ 
expectedmanasttvre,  srane  of  the  enemy  fell  foul  of  each 
other,  after  cutting  their  cables ;  others  got  up  then: 
anchors,  and  put  to  sea  to  avoid  the  flames,  which 
had  already  in  sesireEal  instances  caught  the  rigging;: 
and  in  this  state,  as  soon  as  dawn  appeared,  the 
English  falling  upon  them  took,  or  destroyed,  twelve 
of  their  laigest  ships*.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  djsnii^i, 
now  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape  through  thai 
Straits  of  Dover;  but  adverse  winds  drove  them. on 
the  coast  of  Zealand,  where  their  Admiral  narrawli^ 

^  This  WS9  theficsl  iptrodaction  of  fire-ihtps  in.  the  Eogliih 
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escaped  shipwreck.  After  this,  they  determined  to 
effect  their  retreat  by  sailing;  round  the  island  north ; 
but  here  encountered  by  a  second  storm,  the  Com- 
mander with  twenty-five  sail  steered  for  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  left  the  wretched  remains  of  his  ^Invincible 
Armada'  to  the  mercy  of  their  foes.  Upwahi  of 
thirty  of  their  best  ships  perished  on  the  Irish  coast; 
others  were  driven  on  shore  in  the  Orkneys,  and 
^veral  were  taken  by  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and 
Drake.  Of  their  whole  flefet,  only  fifty-four  returned 
to  Spain,  and  those  in  an  extremely  shattered  con- 
dition. In  this  fatal  expedition  likewise,  it  is  com- 
puted, they  lost  S5,000  men,  including  such  num« 
bers  of  volunteers  of  distinguished  rank,  that  most 
of  the  noble  families  in  Spain  went  into  mourning. 
The  English  Admiral,  aft;er  he  had  deared  thie  chan- 
nel of  the  enemy,  returned  triumphant  to  the  Downs. 
Elizabeth  repaired  puMicly  to  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Paul's,  and  there  by  a  solemn  thsoiksgiving  expressed 
her  gratitude  to  God  for  her  signal  deliverance ;  and 
as  Effingham's  genius,  judgement,  and  valour  had 
greatly  contributed  to  her  success,  she  rewarded  him 
with  a  pension  for  life.* 

His  next  important  service  was  against  Cadiz, 
which  was  taken  by  the  fleet  and  the  land-forces, 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  August,  1596.  Upon 
this  occasion,  beside  two  rich  galleons,  thirteen  men 
of  war  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  brass  cannon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  Lord  High 
.  Admiral  refused,  at  the  same  time,  a  ransom  of  two 
millions  of  ducats  for  the  merchant-ships  in  Port-Real; 


*  Upon  this  occasion  likewise,  she  ordered  a  medal  to  be 
•truck  with  the  inscription,  AffiavU  Deutf  et  dtsdpantur* 
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Us  iDsfamdaoiis  beitig  to  ^  ccmsiiiiie,  aad  not  to  com* 
pounds'"  with  a  view  of  intercqyting  the  early  pioba* 
faOity  of  a  second  inyasion.  On  his  return  ftom 
this  service, .  Elizabeth,  attributing  the  honour  of  the 
achievement  chiefly  to  his  exertions,  created  him 
Eari  of  Nottingham.  This  gave  birth  to  the  quarrel 
between  die  Admiral  and  Essex,  which  eiided  only 
with  the  death  of  the  latter. 

in  1599,  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  the  project 
of  another  S^ianish  invasion;  and  Essex1)eing  in  Ire- 
kmd^  ihe  Queen,  to  man^est  her  entire  confidence 
in  Nottingham,  gave  him  the  command  of  her  fleets 
and  armies  with  the  addition  of  a  new  title,  as  lieu- 
tenant^General  of  allEn^nd,  investing  him  withmore 
ample  powers  than  had  ever  beifbre  been  granted  to  any 
suli^ect  But  this  extraordinary  commission  expired 
with  the  occasion,  which  gave  birth  to  it.  However, 
he  became  her  chief  minister  soon  afterward,  and  by 
the  death  of  Essex  the  sole  adnunistrator  of  the  go- 
vamment  To  pave  the  way  to  this  high  station, 
it  is  strongly  suspected  that  he  aggravated  every  act 
of  rashness  committed  by  his  impetuous  rival,  and 
widened  the  quarrel  between  him  and  his  royal  mis- 
tress into  an  irreparable  breach. 

From  the  moment  that  Essex  surrendered  himsdf, 
Elizabeth,  who  had  been  terrified  by  so  daring  an 
insifirrection  in  the  heart  of  her  capital,  was  extrava- 
gant in  her  praises  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  and  publicly 
declared  that  '  he  was  bom  to  be  the  saviour  of  his 
country.'  Thus  raised  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition, 
and  not  very  unreasonably  fearing  a  relapse  on  the 
l^art  of  the  Queen  in  behalf  of  her  old  favourite,  he 
too  probably  intercepted  the  token  sent  by  that  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  on  his  last  application  for  mercy. 
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For  iQany  jears  aftccr  tlie  erent,  the  fdkming  Hn 
maorkable  anecdote  Wm  dfaacr^dited  by  our  best  fab^ 
toriftns:  but  later  discoveries  have  left  Utde  room  to 
doubt  it's  truth.  EsUexy  soon  tffter  his  return  fiods 
faU  successful  expedition  .ag;aiast  Cadiz,  grew  ex-< 
tremdy  jealous  of  being  supplanted  in  the  rojal 
fitvour;  and  accordingly  leaolvted  to  aecure  hxmBetf 
against  such  reverse,  whfle  the  Quaeetf  s  attadlment 
to  him  remained  in  it's  fidl.  vigoilr.  With  tMtf  vieur 
having  obtained  a  private  aifdirate^  he  took  occmob 
to  r^^ret,  that  *  her  Mitf^y's  service  should  tto  fie* 
quently  oUige  him  to  be  Bbscidt  firom  her  persdn;  by 
which  he  was^  exposed  to  att  those  itt  oftces,  which  hit 
enemies,  in  the  course'  of  tibciv  Cfi^fistant  attendancd 
upon  her,  had  it  in  thar  power  to  do  him  by  rafare^ 
presentations  of  his  conduct'  Elizabeth,  greailfy 
moved  by  his  remonstarances^  took  a  ring^  (it  is  said) 
from  her  finger,  and  dewed  him  to  keep  it  as  « 
pledge  of  her  affection ;  assuring  him,  that '  whatever 
prejudices  she  might  be  induced  to  conceive  against 
him,  if  he  sent  her  that  rii^^  she  ahould  instandy 
call  to  mind  hei;  former  regard,  and  grant  him>  aU 
hiftiequests7*  After  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
upon  him,  it  is  well  known  ^at  he  requested  tte 
&vour  of  a  visit  from  the  Countess  c£  Nottii^ham# 
at  that  time  {^ladpal  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  Queen;  wishing  perhaps  throu^  her  hands  ta 
transmit  tlus  ring  to  her  Mag^^tyr  and  at  the  same 

•  tile  reader  wai  recoUect,  tiiat  H&nry  YIII.  acted  thus  iir 
the  case  of  Archbishop  Grtiuner;.aDd  he  will  farther  observe^, 
that  ht  many  instances  Elizabeth  affected  to  imitate  her  father. 
Thig  circumstaitds,  which  has  escSioed  Che  notice  of"  our  his- 
toriODEhi  thdr  wienn  eoneettt'Upon  »e  credtb&iVf  of  thb  storj, 
IB  a  presumptire  proof  of  it't  mitheotlcitj. 
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time  to  cfaVe  her  intercession  in  lus  favour.  The 
Countess, .  unhappily,  was  prevailed  upon  by  her 
husband  to  suppress  her  commission :  and  the  Queen^ 
who  houily  expected  this  last  wppesl^  found  various 
excuses  to  delay  signing  the  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Essex;  till  female  resentment,  seconding 
Cecil's  importunities,  induced  her  at  last,  widi  great 
reluctance,  to  consent  to  his  death. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1602  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham,  finding  her  dissolution  fast  approaching, 
despatched  a  special  messenger  to  entreat  a  {sivate 
visit  firom  Elizabeth,  alleging  that  ^  she  had  something 
of  importance  to  impart  to  her  Majesty.'  At  this 
interview,  she  revealed  the  fatal  secret,  imploring  at 
the  same  time  her  royal  mistress'  forgiveness.  She 
imjdored  it  in  vain :  the  Queen,  m  the  transport  of  her 
rage  shook  the  dying  lady  in  her  bed,  and  exclaim- 
ing with  great  vdiemence,  ^  God  may  forgive  you, 
but  I  cannot,"  rushed  out  of  the  apartment. 

To  her  rage  succeeded  a  deep  melancholy,  which 
visibly  preyed  upon  her  strength :  still,  however,  she 
affected  to  conceal  it,  and  caused  her  inauguration- 
dagr  to  be  observed  with  the  usual  magnificence.  But 
the  courtiers,  according  to  custom,  beginning  already 
to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  her 
presumptive  heir,  she  was  heard  to  lament  in  bitter 
terms  that  *  she  was  neglected,  betrayed,  and  deserted.' 
And,  when  she  found  the  pardon  of  the  Earl  of 
TjTone  pressed  upon  her  by  the  very  ministers 
who  had  urged  her  to  refuse  that  of  Essex,  she  could 
not  forbear  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  guilt 
of  the  arch-rebel  who  had  desolated  a  considerable 
part  of  Ireland,  and  the  sin^e  act  of  mad  desperation 
committed  by  her  executed  £Etvourite. 
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She  now  utterly  neglected  the  care  of  her  heaUh, 
removing  £rom  Westminster  to  her  palace  at  Sheen  in 
very  tempestuous  weather  on  the  last  day  of  January, 
1603.  Here  she  continued  languishing,  in  a  meet 
deplorable  condition,  nearly  two  months;  occasionally 
however  joining  in  prayers  with  Whitgifl,  Archbish<^^ 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  constantly  in  waiting :  and 
on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  she  breathed  her  last.*. 

It  remains  only  to  observe,  that  Nottingham's  zeal 
in  the  affair  of  the  succession  procured  for  him  the 
honour  of  officiating  as  High  Steward  at  the  corona* 
tion  of  James  I. ;  that  he  was  sent  on  a  splendid  em- 
bassy to  Spain,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  that  crown;  and  that  subsequently,  resigning, 
his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  to  ViUiers  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  he  retired  into  the  country,  where 
he  died  in  1624. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  magnificence,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Fuller,  having  no  less  than  ^'  seven  stand- 
ing houses  at  the  same  time ; "  and,  in  his  embassy  to 
Spain,  being  attended  by  a  splendid  train  oi  five  hun- 
dred persons.  The  ignorant  Spaniards,  who  had 
heard  much  of  the  Kentish  long-tails  and  other  mon- 
sters in  this  nation  of  *  heretics,'  were  astonished  when 
he  made  his  public  entry,  not  only  at  seeing  the 
human  form,  but  at  seeing  it  in  superior  health  and 
beauty  f  to  what  it  appeared  in  their  own  country. 

*  A  minute  detail  of  her  concluding  moments  is  given  in  the 
interesting  *  Memoirs  of  Robert  Gary,  Earl  of  Monmouth/  See 
the  Life  of  Sackville,  p.  271. 

t  It  is  observable,  that  M.  Buffon  includes  the  seat  of  beauty 
within  two  particular  latitudes,  so  as  to  comprehend  ihe  greatest 
part  of  France,  and  to  exclude  England ! 
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THOMAS  SACKVILLE, 

EARL  OF  DORJSET.* 


[1636-.1608.] 


Thomas  SACKVILLE,  the  son  of  lUchaid 
Sackville  Esq.  by  Winifped,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bruges  Lord-Mayor  of  London  (who  afterward  mar^ 
ried  Powlet,  Marquis  of  Winchester)  was  bom  at 
Buckhurst  in  the  parish  of  Withiam,  Sussex,  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Sackvilles,  in  1536, 
Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
he  was  sent  to  Hart  Hdll,  Oxford ; .  but  he  subse* 
quently  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  Thence  he  migrated  to  London^ 
and  entered  himself  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple ; 
not  with  a  view  of  following  the  profession  of  the 
law,  but  in  order  to  qualify  himself,  by  the  study  of 
it,  for  the  service  of  his  country  in  parliament. 

Near  the  close  of  Mary's  reign,  h^  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  having  now  become 
a  public  character,  he  in  some  degree  neglected  the 
Muses,  to  whom  he  had  previously  devoted  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  his  leisure,  that  at  the  Univer- 

*  AuTHORiTiss.     Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses ;  NauDlon't 
DragmenU  BegaUa  i  and  Walpole'r  Royal  and  NoUe  Axdhortd 
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sity  he  had  been  deemed  a  good  poet,  and  during  hi9 
residence  in  the  Temple  had  established  his  reputa^- 
tion  by  his  '  Induction,  (or  Introduction)  to  a  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,^  published  in  lS57^  This  work,  ex- 
hibiting examples  of  bad  men  in  high  stations,  who 
terminated  their  lives  in  misery  or  infamy  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
highly  admired  at  the  time  of  it's  publication,  and 
with  justice;  as  in  Warton's  judgement  it  *  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  Fairy  Queen  in  the  richness  of 
allegoric  description,  than  any  previous  or  succeeding 
poem.'* 

In  1561,  he  produced  a  tragedy  (the  first,  whidi 
deserved  that  name  in  the  language)  entitled,  *  Fer- 
rex  and  Porrex,  the  two  sons  of  Gorboduc,  king  of 
Britain;'!  in  which,  however,  he  was  assisted  by 
Thomas  Norton  (a  fellow-labourer  of  Hopkins  and 
iStemhold)  who,  according  to  Wood's  doubtfiil 
statement,  wrote  the  three  first  acts.  This  was 
received  with  great  applause  by  the  public,  after  it 
had  been  performed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner 
iTemple  brfore  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall.  Sir 
thilip  Sidney,  in  his  *  Defence  of  Poesy,'  gives  the 
following  character  of  it :  *^  Gorboduc  is  full  of  stately 
speeches  and  weU-sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the 
height  of  Seneca's  stile ;  and  as  full  of  notable  mo- 


*  It  waa  completed,  through  his  recommendation,  by  Richard 
Baldwyne  and  George  Ferrers ;  who  invited  to  their  assistance 
Churchyard,  Phayer,  and  other  men  of  wit  and  genius,  and 
printed  it  in  4to  in  1559,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Myrroure  for 
Magistrates,  Ac* 

f  The  title  was  subsequently,  in  1590,  changed  to  *  Gorboduc ; ' 
and  several  spurious  impressions  being  circulated  by  the  book- 
sellers, the  author  published  a  correct  edition  of  it  in  1570* 
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ittUtj,  which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach,  and 
thereby  obtains  the  very  end  of  poetry.''  Whoever 
indeed  reads  it  with  attention,  and  considers  the 
infant  state  of  English  poetry  at  the  time  of  it's  ap- 
pearance, must  allow  that  it  merited  the  pains  taken 
by  Pope  and  S^nce  to  retrieve  it  irom  oblivion  by 
recommending  it  to  the  manager  of  Dniry^LAne 
Theatre  in  1736,  where  it  met  with  considerable 
success.* 

In  the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Sackville 
was  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Sussex,  his  father  being  chosen  at  the  same  time  for 
Kent ;  and  in  the  second  parliament  oi^  that  reign, 
the  fisrther  was  returned  for  Sussex,  and  the  son  for 
Buckinghamshire.  About  this  time  he  visited  France 
and  Italy,  and  during  his  tour  was  imprisoned  at 
Rome.  In  1566,  however,  receiving  in  this  situation 
the  news  of  his  father's  death,  he  procured  his  release. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  as  he  was  now  in  pos* 
session  of  a  large  estate,  that  it  was  some  affair  of 
debt,  for  which  he  was  enabled  to  offer  security,  and 
tihus  obtained  leave  to  return  home. 
'  The  Queen  gave  him  a  most  gracious  reception^ 
and  after  conferring  upon  him  in  1567  the  honour 
of  knighthood  by  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Nor* 
fdk,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  But  the  same  extrava- 
gance,  which  most  probably  had  involved  him  in 
difficulties  abroad,  accompanied  him  to  England ;  and 
to  supply  the  means  of  his  sumptuous  expendi^ 
ture,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  upon  usiuious 


*  The  same  year,  Mr.  Spence  published  a  new  edition  of  it, 
whiph  19  the  best. 
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terms.  By  this  drcomstaace,  however/  he  was 
eventually  reclaimed:  {or  being  oiie  day  insolently 
kept  waiting  at  the  house  of  an  alderman  of  London, 
who  had  advanoed  him  great  sums,  in  order  to  escape 
similar  insults  in  future  he  became  an  economist; 
and  the  Queen  receiving  him  into  particular  favour,* 
he  was  shortly  afterward  enabled  to  extricate  himself 
from  all  his  difficulties. 

In  1571,  he  was  sent  Embassador  to  Charles  DL 
KJiig  of  France,  to  congratulate  that  Monarch  upon 
his  union  with  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  to  negotiate  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  his  own 
Sovereign.  In  1586,  being  then  of  her  Migesty's 
cabinet-council,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and 
when  the  parliament  had  confirmed  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  that  princess,  he  was  selected  to 
inform  her  of  it,  and  to  see  it  carried  into  execution* 

In  1587>  Elizabeth  despatched  him  as  her  Embas-^ 
jsador  Extraordinary,  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
arisen  between  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester;  and  with  his  management  of  this  deli^ 
cate  trust  the  States-General  expressed  themselves 
highly  satisfied.  Lord  Leicester  however,  refusing 
to  submit  to  his  prudent  <iomprc»nise,  i^pealed  to 
the  Queen,  who  not  only  recalled  her  envoy,  fa!ut 
confined  him  to  his  house  nearly  a  twelve-month ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  death  of  that  powerful  noble- 
man, that  he  was  restored  to  favour,  and  advanced 


*  Not  only  his  merit,  but  his  affinity,  recommended  him  to 
Elisabeth,  his  grandfiither  having  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  the  Queen's  maternal  grandfather. 
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td  new  honours.  In  1590,  he  was  nkade  a  Knight 
o^the  Grarter;  and  the  following  year/by  EUzabeth'i 
express  recommendation,  in  opposition  to  Essex  (th6 
object  of  her  capricious  passion)  elected  ChanceHof 
of  Oxford ;  upon  which  occasion,  as  a  mark  of  hef 
Joyal  approbation,  she  visited  the  University  in 
159S,  and  for  many  days  partook  of  the  entertaini 
ments  and  banquets  prepared  for  h6r  by  the  new 
Chancellor. 

In  1598^  he  was  employed  with  Ldrd  Burghley  to 
iiegociate  a  peace  with  Spain,  which  so  much  alarmed 
the  Dutch,  that  they  sent  embassadoi^  to  England 
to  renew  with  h^  their  treaties  of  alliance  aild 
Commerce.  But  instead  of  listening  to  them,  as  he 
had  formerly  done  when  he  thought  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  the  wrong,  he  proposed  terms  more  ad* 
vantageous  for  England,  to  which  they  readily  a)c« 
ceded;  among  other  stipulations,  relieving  the  Queen 
irom  an  annual  subsidy  of  120,000/.,  which  she  had  paid 
them  for  many  years  to  enable  them  to  support  their 
independency,  after  they  had  shaken  off  the  Spanish 
yoke.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Burghley  in  1598, 
Lord  Buckhurst,  whose  /economy  extended  also  to 
the  public  purse,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Lord* 
High-Treasurer;  and  from  this  time  had,  eidier 
singly  or  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  almost 
the  entire  management  of  public  affairs  till  the  fourth 
year  of  the  following  reign.* 

*  During  this  interval,  he  negotiated,  in  conjunction  with 
Essex  and  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  an  alliance  with  Denmark; 
and  when  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  with  his  friend  South- 
ampton, was  brought  to  his  trial,  he  presided  as  Lord  High 
Steward. 
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As  Elizabeth's  health  decayed,  his  constant  corre- 
spondence with  James  VI.  King  of  Scotland  reooin- 
men4ed  him  particularly  to  the  &vour  of  that  mo- 
narch. In  retiim  for  his  assiduity,  the  new  Sovereign 
granted  him  9  patent  to  hold  the  office  of  Lord- 
If^asux^r  for  life,  aqd  created  him  Earl  of  Dorset  in 
the  year  1604.  He  was,  likewise,  app(^nted  one  of 
th^  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Earl- 
Marshal  of  England.  And  in  these  high  stations 
he  invariably  devoted  his  alnlities  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  to  support  the  Protestant 
interest  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  last  senrioe, 
in  this  respect,  was  exerted  In  the  n^^odation  of  a 
peace  between  Spain  and  Holland;  in  which  he 
secretly  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  insist  upon  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  their  independence,  as  an  indisr 
pensable  pr^minary.  But  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
treaty  ratified ;  dying  suddenly  at  the  council-board  in 
April,  1608,*  The  event,  as  the  court  swarmed  with, 
needy  Scottish  favourites,  occasioned  some  slight  sus- 
picions concerning  the  cause  of  it ;  but,  upon  opening 
his  head,  his  mortal  disease  was  discovered  to  have 
been  the  hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain.  He 
had  perceived  no  extraordinary  decay  of  health  till 
the  year  before  his  death,  when  he  was  reduced  so 
low,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of :  upon  which  occa- 
sion the  King  sent  him  a  gold  ring  set  with  diamonds, 
requiring  him  to  wear  it  for  his  sake,  and  wishing  *  he 
might  speedily  recover,  and  live  as  long  as  the  dia- 
monds of  that  ring  should  endure. '  f     His  fimeral 

*  The  independeoce  of  the  States,  as  acknowledged  by  Spaia, 
^as  not  proclaimed  till  16Q9* 
t  This  instance  of  James'  affection  and  confideoce  fs  tP  }>e 
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vermoh  was  preached  by  his  chaplain,  Ih*.  Abbot 
(subsequentlj.  Archbishop  of  Canterfaurj)  who  was 
lavish  in  his  praise. 


.accounted  for  upon  principles  of  policy.  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
6ir  Robert  Cecil  h^d  the  reins  of  government,  when  Elizabethls 
^health  b^an  to  decline :  their  iaflaenoe  with  fiureign  states,  and 
their  known  attachment  to  the  Protestant  interest,  engaged  him 
to  court  their  favour  at  that  period ;  and  his  fear  of  a  revival  of 
the  claim  of  the  Suffolk  family,  upon  whom  the  crown. had  been 
settled  by  the  last  will  of  Henry  YIII.  in  the  event  of  hia  daugh- 
ters Mary  and  Elizabeth  dying  without  issue,  obliged  him  to 
oontiaue  his  attentions.  But  when  these  sage  counsellors  were 
no  more,  the  Scottish  feeling  speedily  acquired  the  predomh 
nancy,  and  the  mis*named  *  Solomon  *  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
system,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  his  entire  race* 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts  began,  however,,  anterior  to 
^his  period.  They  have  been  traced  indeed,  in  an  almost 
unbroken  succession  for  nearly  four  centuries,  from  the  time 
of  Robert  III.  King  of  Scotland,  who  in  1433  broke  his  heart 
because  his  eldest  son  Robert  was  starved  to.  death,,  and  hia 
younger  (James)  was  made  a  captive,  down  to  the  present  day. 

That  James,  after  having  beheaded  three  of  his  nearest  kin^ 
dred  was  assassinated  va  HS7  by  his  undo,  who  was  tortured  ta 
jfii^  for  it.  . 

Jai^es  II.  pmd»ed,.  in  1460,  by  tfie  bursting  of  a  piece  of 
prdnance. 

In  1488,  James  III.  flying  froio  the  field  of  battle  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  inurthered  in  ike  cottage,  into  which  he  had. 
been  carried  for  assistance. 

James  IV.  fell  at  Flodden  in  1513. 

James  V.  died  of  grief,  in.  1542,  for  the  wilful,  destruction  of 
his  army  in  Solway  Moss. 

Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  was  assassinated* 

Maiy,  his  guilty  consort,  was  beheaded  in  Eng^d  in  1587. 

Of  James  VI.  (I.  of  England  }  the  death,  in .  1625»  has  by  many 
been  imputed  to  poison. 

In  1649  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  by  his  subjects. 

Charles  II.  waS|  for  many  jenSfJugUivus  ct,  erro. 
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eharacter  gireii  of  Lord  Buddmnt  by  Sir 
Bobait  Naunton  does  him  gretA  hoiiour.  He  reprt* 
sents  him  as  a  scholar,  whose  elocation  was  n^ich 
commended*  but  his  writings  more ;  as  a  statesman, 
of  imdoubted  abilities ;  and  as  a  courtier,  who  steered 
dear  of  the  factions  of  the  times.  Mr.  Walpole 
finises  the  portrait  by  remarking,  that  few  darsi 
mini$ter8  have  left  so  fair  a  reputation. 

James  II.  in  1689  was  cashiered,  and  languished  out  his  1^ 
in  exfle. 

<  Anne  (for  Mary  forms,  almost,  the  solitary  exception)  died 
in  1714*  of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned  Iqr  the  fends  of  her 
fiiTourites. 

And  the  poster!^  of  this  devoted  line,  after  some  desperate 
attempts  at  restoration,  which  only  ended  in  their  own  personal 
dangers,  the  total  dismay  of  their  party,  and  the  disastrous  de- 
struction of  their  more  distinguished  ai&erents,  have  remained 
wretched  wanderers  in  foreign  lands. 

The  fote  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  furnishes  no  Very 
tmequal  paralld. 

His  son,  I>oms  the  Debonair,  from  a  superstitious  panic,  died 
for  wiuit  of  food :  Charles  the  Bald  was  poisoned  by  his  physi- 
dan :  Louis  the  Stammerer,  also,  perished  by  the  same  fote :  his 
brother,  the  King  of  Aquitune,  was  mortally  wounded  on  the 
head  by  one  of  his  nobles,  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  terrify 
in  disguise ;  and  his  successor  Louis  III.,  pursuing  in  the  streetl 
6f  T6ttrs  a  young  woman  whose  beauty  had  charmed  him,  broke 
bii^  back  ilB  he  rode  under  the  arch  of  a  gateway^  Carloman,  like 
our  own  Rufus,  fell  by  an  ill-directed  spear,  thrown  at  a  wild* 
boar.  Charles  the  Fat  was  the  victim  of  want,  grief,  and  poison 
united.  Charles  the  Simple  died,  in  prison,  of  hunger  and  de- 
spair. Louis  the  Stranger  was  bruised  to  death  in  hunting:  and 
Lothaire  and  Louis  V.,  the  two  last  kings  of  the  race,  were  botli 
poisoned  Inr  their  adulterous  wives* 

.  At  the  end  ai  the  280  years,  there  remained  only  Charles, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  sunk  beneath  the  fortune  of  the  ambi« 
tious  and  active  Hugh  Capet,  and  ended  his  days  and  his  line  in 
thewallsof  aduogedn.  -      ^ 


\ 
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Amidst  the  intrigues  of  an  artful  ooort,  he  pre* 
served  the  integrity  of  a  private  man.  His  tatinlj 
disdained  the  offer  of  an  apology  for  him,  against 
some  little  cavils  of  a  rival  party.  In  the  exerdse  of 
his  political  functions,  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagin&« 
tion  grew  more  correct,  not  less  abulidant.  His 
secretaries,  we  are  told,  *  had  diffictilty  to  please  him, 
he  was  so  facete  and  choice  in  his  stile.'  Even  iii  the 
decisions  of  that  rigid  tribunal,  the  Star-Chamber; 
which  was  never  esteemed  the  school  of  eloquence 
^  so  strong  (says  Lloyd)  was  his  invention,  that  he 
was  called  '  the  Star-Chamber  BelL'  Himself  k 
^oet,  he  encouraged  the  art,  which  he  improved,  by 
his  liberality ;  and  left  his  wit  and  protection  of  pdite 
literature  to  his  descendents,  of  whom  was  Charles 
Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  well-known  patron  of 
Dryden  and  Prior : 

——Whose  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  in  his  race ; 
Where  oUier  Buckhursts,  other  Dorsets  shine. 
And  poets  still  or  patriots  deck  the  line. 

He  was  more  courted,  indeed,  and  complimented  iA 
verse  than  any  nobleman  of  his  time,  except  Essex ; 
whose  love  of  literature,  hercHsm,  integrity^,  and 
generosity,  made  him  the  theme  of  poetical  panegyric, 
from  Spenser  down  to  the  lowest  rhymer. 

The  pretensions  however  of  this  "  patriarch  of 
a  race  of  genius  and  wit,"  its  a  poet,  to  the  gratitude 
of  posterity  have  not  hitherto  been  fully  allowed ; 
though  he  may  be  considered  as  second  only  to  Spen- 
ser, whom  he  preceded,  in  the  perfection  of  his  alle- 
gory ;  &nd  to  the  unapproachable  bard  of  Avon,  in 
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his  magic  power  of  moving  the  passions,  and  the 
matchless  excellence  of  his  dramatic  dialogue.  To 
the  heroic  narratives  indeed  in  his  *  Induction/  the 
foundation  of  our  Historic  Plajs,  and  to  the  bdldness 
of  his  neviT  scenes,  ^*  perhaps  (says  Walpole)  we  owe 
Shakspeaie." 

"  The  *  Induction/ "  as  Warton  observes,*  **  loses 
much  of  it's  dignity  and  propriety,  by  bemg  prefixed 
to  a  single  life  (that  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham), 
and  that  of  no  great  historical  importance.  The  plan 
is,  undoubtedly,  copied  from  Boccace's  *  De  Casibus 
Virorum  Illustriumj  translated  by  Lydgate;  the 
Descent  into  HeU,  from  Dante's  ^Commedia^  and 
the  sixth  book  of  VirgiL  The  shadowy  inhabitants 
of  hell-gate  Bxe  his  own,  and  conceived  with  the 
vigour  of  a  creative  imagination,  and  described  with 
great  force  of  expression :  they  are  delmeated  with 
that  fulness  of  proportion,  that  invention  of  pictu- 
resque attributes,  distinctness,  animation,  and  am- 
plitude, of  which  Spenser  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  given  the  first  specimens  in  our  language,  and 
which  are  characteristical  of  his  poetry.  The  readers 
of  the  *  Fairy  Queen '  will  easily  point  out  many  par- 
ticular passages,  which  Sackville's  *  Induction '  sug- 
gested  to  Spenser.  The  *  Complaint  of  Henry,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,'  is  written  with  a  force  and  even 
elegance  of  expression,  a  copiousness  of  phraseology, 
and  an  exactness  of  versification,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  parts  of  the  collection.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  thought  tedious  and  languid ;  but  that  objec- 
tion, imavoidably,  results  from  the  general  plan  of 
these  pieces.  It  is  impossible  that  soliloquies  of  such 
prddxity,  and  designed  to  include  much  historical 
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and  even  biographical  matter,  should  every  where 
sustam  a  proper  degree  of  spirit,  pathos,  and  in- 
terest.*" 

In  pri va,te  h&t  he  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a 
kind  father,  and  a  firm  fiiend.  Nor  must  we  forget  his 
distinguished  hospitality.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  his  family  consisted  of  a  hundred  persons, 
most  of  whom  he  entertained  upon  motives  of  charity; 
affording,  likewise,  to  the  poor  out  of  doors  liberal 
relief  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  scarcity.  Beside  his 
poems,  there  are  extant  several  of  his  Lordship's 
letters;  also  a  Latin  letter  to  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Gierke,*  prefixed  to  that  author's  Latin  translation 
of  Balthazar  Castiglione's  Courtier  from  the  Italian, 
which  is  no  unworthy  recommendation  of  a  Treatise 
remarkable  for  it's  polished  latinity. 

From  this  nobleman  are  descended  the  noble  family 
of  the  Sackvilles. 

*  Gierke's  translation  was  first  printed  at  London  in  1571, 
with  the  title,  *  De  Curialif  sive  Atdico^*  and  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  it  was  given  by  S.  Drake,  A.M.  Cant.  1713.  It  was 
ushered  into  the  world  by  two  other  commendatory  letters  (from 
J.  Caius,  and  Edward  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford)  and  dedicated  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Dorset  observes :  Tune 
literarias  komunctdos  maledicere  audere  ptttas^  cum  IllustrUsima 
Princeps  sunnno  judicio^  summa  literarum  sdentid  primum  Ulum 
librumf  fjuem  ego  ejus  Majestati  mense  Januario  detuleram^  tarn 
apertu  testinumis  approbaverit?  H%c  tu  securus  esto:  nam  et 
in  iiliui  patrocinio  acquiesces^  qu6  sol  nihil  tmquam  darius  aut 
exceUentius  vidU;  et  tute  aiemam  gloriam  comequire^  qui,  opus 
tarn  egregium  et  Jacundum  Principi  tarn  Augustas  et-Literatit. 
dicaveris. 
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From  *  The  Irukictum.^ 

<  The  wrathful  winter  'proaching  on  apace 

With  blustering  blasts  had  all  ybared  the  treen. 
And  old  SatumuSy  with  his  frosty  face^ 
With  chilling  cold  had  pierced  the  tender  green; 
The  mantles  rent,  wherein  enwrapped  been 
'  The  gladsome  groves  that  now  lay  overthrown^ 
The  tapets  torn,  and  every  bloom  down  blown. 

*  The  soil,  that  erst  so  seemly  was  to  seen. 
Was  all  despoiled  of  her  beauty's  hue ; 
And  sote  {sneet)  fresh  flowerf,  wherewith  the  simmier's  queen 
Had  clad  the  earth,  now  Boreas'  blasts  down  blew : 
And  small  fowls  flocking  in  their  song  did  me 
The  winter's  wrath,  wherewith  each  thing  de&ced 
'  In  woeful  wise  bewalfd  the  summer  pass'd. 

'  Hawthorn  had  lost  his  motley  livery. 

The  naked  twigs  were  shivering  all  for  cold:   • 

And,  dropping  down  the  tears  abundantly, 
Each  thing  (methougbt)  with  weeping  eye  me  told 
The  cruel  season,  bidding  me  withhold 

Myself  within ;  for  I  was  gotten  o^t 

Into  the  fields,  whereas  I  walk'd  about. 

^  When  lo !  the  night  with  misty  mantle  spread 
'Gan  dark  the  day,  and  dim  the  azure  skies ; 

And  Venus  in  her  message  Hermes  sped 
To  bloody  Mars,  to  will  him  not  to  rise. 
While  she  herself  approach'd  in  speedy  wise; 

And  Virgo,  hiding  her  disdainful  breast. 

With  Thetis  now  had  laid  her  down  to  rest. 

^  Whilst  Scorpio  dreading  Sagittarius'  dart. 

Whose  bow  prest  {ready)  beol  in  sight  the  strmg  had  slipt, 
Down  slid  into  the  ocean-flood  apart : 
The  Bear,  that  in  the  Irish  seas  had  dipt 
His  grisly  feet,  with  speed  from  them  he  whipt ; 
For  Thetis,  hasting  from  the  Virgin's  bed. 
Pursued  the  Bear,  that  ere  she  came  was  fled. 

S 
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*  And  Phttton  now,  near  reaching  to  his  race  '  ' 

With  glistening  beams,  gcrfd^itreaming  where  they  bent. 
Was  prest  to  enter  in  his  resting-pkce. 

Orithyius,  that  in  the  Caar  first  went. 

Had  even  now  attained  bis  joomey'a  atent; 
And  fast  dedining  hid  away  bis  head. 
While  Titan  crouch^  him  in  his  porple  bed. 

*  And  pale  Cinthia,  with  her  borrbw'd  light  ' 

Beginning  to  supply  her  brother's  place. 
Was  past  the  noonstead  six  degrees  in  sight. 
When  sparkling  stars  amid  the  heaven's  face 
With  twinkling  light  shine  on  the  earth  j^aoe; 
That,  while  they  brought  about  the  nighte's  char, 
The  dark  had  dimm'd  the  day  ere  I  was  'ware, 

*  And  sorrowing  I  to  see  the  aumiher-flowers,  ' 

The  lively  green,  the  lusty  leas  forlorn. 
The  sturdy  trees  so  shatter'd  with  the  showers. 
The  fields  so  &de  that  flourish'd  so  befom ;  ' 
It  taught  me  well,  all  earthly  things  be  bom 
To  die  the  death,  for  nought  long  time  may  last :      - 
The  summer's  beauty  yields  to  winter'a  blast 

*  Then  looking  upward  to  the  heaven's  lemes  (Jlaimes) 

With  nighte's  stars  thick-powder'd  every  where. 
Which  erst  so  glisten'd  with  the  golden  streams, 

That  cheerful  Phoebus  spread  down  firom  his  sphere; 

Beholding  dark  oppressing  day  so  near. 
The  sudden  sight  reduced  to  my  mind 
The  sundry  changes,  that  in  earth  we  find. 

J 

*  That  musing  on  this  worldly  wealth  in  thought,  ' 

Which  comes  and  goes  more  faster  than  we  see 
The  flickering  flame,  that  with  the  fire  is  wrought. 

My  busy  mind  presented  unto  me 

Such  fall  of  peers  as  in  this  realm  had  be : 
That  oft  I  wish'd  some  would  their  woes  descryve^ 

To  warn  the  rest  whom  Fortune  left  alive. 
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<  And  strait  forth  stalking  with  redoubled  pace. 
For  that  I  saw  the  night  drew  on  so  fast. 
In  black  all  clad  there  fell  before  my  face 
A  piteoos  wight,  whom  woe  had  all  forewaste : 
Forth  from  her  eyes  the  crystal  tears  out-brast ; 
And  sighing  sore,  her  hands  she  wrung  and  fold. 
Tare  all  her  hair,  that  ruth  was  to  behold. 

*  Her  body  small  forewither*d  and  forespent. 

As  is  the  stalk  that  summer's  drought  opprest: 
Her  welked  {toither^d)  face  witii  woeful  tears  besprent. 
Her  colour  pale,  and  as  it  seem'd  her  best. 
In  woe  and  plaint  reposed  was  her  rest; 
And  M  the  atone,  that  drops  of  water  wears. 
So  'dented  were  her  cheeks  with  &11  of  tears. 

*Her  eyes  swollen  with  flowing  streams  afloat. 
Wherewith  her  looks  thrown  up  full  piteoosly; 

Her  forceless  hands  together  oft  she  smote 
With  doleful  shrieks,  that  echo'd  in  the  sky : 
Whose  plaint  such  sighs  did  strait  accompany. 

That  in  my  doom  was  never  man  did  see 

A  wight  but  half  so  woe4>egone  as  she* 

*  I  stood  aghast,  heholding  all  her  plight ; 

'Tween  dread  and  dolour  so  distrained  in  heart. 
That  while  my  hairs  upstarted  with  the  sight. 
The  tears  outstream'd  for  sorrow  of  her  smart: 
But  when  I  saw  no  end,  that  could  apart 
The  deadly  dole,  which  she  so  sore  did  make. 
With  doleful  voice  then  thus  to  her  I  spake :    - 

*  **  Unwrap  thy  woes,  whatever  wight  thou  be,  - 

And  stint  (cease)  betime  to  spill  thyself  with  plaint : 
Tell  what  thou  art,  and  whence ;  for  well  I  see. 
Thou  can'st  not  'dure,  with  sorrow  thus  attaint" 
And  with  that  word  of '  sorrow '  all  forefaint    * 
She  looked  up,  and  prostrate  as  she  lay. 
With  piteous  sound  lo !  thu^  she  'gan  to  say : 
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«  <<Aksl  I  wriloh» whom tliui thov see'st di8lfBiB*d 
With  wasting  woes  that  never  ahall  ailakii  {akiU)^ 
Sorrow  I  am,  in  endless  torments  pain'd 
Among  the  Furies  in  th'  infinnaal  lake ; 
Where  Piuto,  god  of  hell,  so  grisly  Uaek» 
Doth  hold  his  throne,  and  Iiethe's  deadly  tasta 
Doth  reve  (taie  tmay)  removbrance  of  each  thing  ibre-past.'* ' 

Under  her  guidance  the  poet  goes  first  to  ^  the 
grisly  lake,'  faitending  subsequently  to  attend  her 
^  unto  the  blissful  place  of  rest ; '  and  sees  *  within 
the  porch  and  jaws  of  Hell '  Remorse  of  Conscience, 
Dread,'' Bevenge,  Misery,  Care»  Sleeps 

(-T^maH  keep  took  he  whom  Fortune  firowaed  oo^ 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown ;  but  as  a  living  death. 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breaith*) 


<  And  next  in  order  sad  Old  Age  we  found. 

His  beard  all  boar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind; 

With  drooping  chere  {countenance)  still  poring  on  the  greund. 
As  on  the  place  where  Nature  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  the  Sisters  had  entwined 

Hb  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 

The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life. 

* 

'  There  heard  we  him,  with  brok'n  and  hollow  plaint, 

Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast. 

And  aO  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 

With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past, 

And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  fore-waste : 

Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek, 

And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek ! 

<  But  an  the  cruel  Fates  90  fixed  be. 

That  tame  forepast  cannot  return  again. 
This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he : 

*  That  in  such  withered  plight  and  wretched  pain, 

*  As  Eld  (accompanied  with  his  loathsome  train) 
VOL.  !!•  T 
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*  Had  brotigfaC  on  him,  aD  were  it  woe  and  .grieft 
'  He  might  awhile  yet  liiigec  forth  his  life ; 

*  And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit 

*  Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hath  slain, 

*  With  retchless  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it ; 

*  Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again 

'  The  gladsome  light,  but  in  the  ground  ylain 

*  In  depth  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  nought, 

*  As  he  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought.* 

*  But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing,  how  he  stood 

Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 
His  youth  forepast  (as  though  it  wrought  »him  good 
To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone) 
He  would  have  mused,  and  marvelled  much  whereon 
This  wretched  age  should  life  desire  so  fain. 
And  know  full  well  life  doth  but  lengthen  his  pain. 

*  Crook-backM  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-^yed ; 

Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four. 
With  old  lane  bones  that  rattled  by  his  side. 

His  scalp  all  ;»fecf  (bald)  and  he  with  eld  forbote; 

His  withered  fist  stOl  knocking  at  Death's  door. 
Trembling  and  drivelling  as  he  draws  hb  breath— 
For  brief,  the  shape  aind  messenger  of  Death. 


Next  follow  Malady,  Famine  (struck  by  Death) 
and  War,  with  a  copious  and  classical  description  of 
the  subjects  '  depainted  on  his  targe/  By  the  help 
of  Charon,  they  cross  Acheron : 

r 

^  Here  puled  the  babes,  and  here  the  maids  unwed^ 
With  folded  hands  their  sorry  chance  betniilM ; 

Here  wept  the  guiltless  slain,  and  lovers  dead 
That  slew  themselves  when  nothing  else  availed: 
A  thousand  sorts  of  sorrows  here,  that  wail'd 

With  sighs  and  laats,  sobs,  shrieks,  and  all  ysere. 

That  (lA,  alas !)  it  was  a  hell  to  hear. 
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■  We  stayM  us  strait,  and  with  a  rueful- feai^ 
Beheld  this  heavy  sight,  while  from  mine  eyes 

The  ▼apour'd  tears  down  stilled  here  and- there; 
And  Sorrow  eke  in  far  more  woeftd  wise 
Look'd  on  with  plaint,  upheaving  to  the  skies 

Her  wretched  hands,  thatwitli  her  cry  the  rout - 

*Gan  an  in  heaps  to  swamviis  round  about^ 

***Lo\  here  (said  Sorrow)  furinces  of  fedown^    '     ' 
That  whnom  sat  on  top  of  Fortune's  wheel ; 
Now  laid  full  low,'like  wretches  hurled  down  :* 

Even  with  goe  frown,  that  stay'dbut  with  A  smile  1  - 
And  now  behold  the*  thing,  that  thou  erewhile 
Saw  only' in  thought,  and  what  thou  now  shalt  hear, ' 
Recount  the  same  to  Kesar,  King,  and  Peer.*' '  •  * 

Then  first  came  Henry,  Duke  of  Buddngfaaiu— 
who  in  his  *  Complain  V  speaking  of  the 
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Turmoil'd,  which  never  feeleth  ease  or  stay, 
But  lives  in  fear  of  that  which  follows  aye : 

proceeds: 

^  Well  gave  that  judge  his  doom  upon  the  death 
^  Of  Titus  Clelius,  that  in  bed  was  slain : 

**  When  every  wight  the  cruel  murther  lay'th 
^  To  his  two  sons,  that  in  his  chamber  layen^ 
**  The  judge  that  by  the  proof  perceiveth  plain 

'*  That  they  were  found  past  sleeping  in  their  bed, 

^  Hath  deem'd  them  guiltless  of  this  blood  yshed. 

<*  He  thought  it  could  not  be,  that  they  which  brake 
**  The  laws  of  God  and  man  in  such  outrage, 

**  Could  so  forthwith  themselves  to  sleep  betake: 
'*  He  rather  thought,  the  horror  and  the  rage 
**  Of  such  an  heinous  guilt  could  never  'suag^ 

**  Nor  ever  suffer  them  to  sleep  or  rest, 

**  Or  dreadless  breathe  one  breath  oat  of  their  breast. 
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<*  So  gnavn  the  grief  of  conacienoe  eivennore, 
<<  And  in  th&  heart  it  is  so  deep  ygrave, 

**  That  they  may  neither  aleep  nor  rest  therefiir, 
'<  Nor  think  one  thought  but  on  the  dread  thejr  have ; 
**  Still  to  the  death  foretoised  w^th.  the  wave 

*<  Of  restless  vfoe^  in  tei^ror  and  despair, 

**  They  lead  a  life  continually  in  fcv« 

<<  Like  to  the  deer  that  stricken  «it|^  the  dart» 
<<  Withdraws  hiBaself  into  some  secret  place: 

^  And  feeling  green  the  wound  about  his  heart 
^  Starttes  with  pangs^  till  he  M  on  the  grass^ 
^  And  in  great  ftar  lies  gasj^og  there  a  ipaoe; 

**  Forth  brifiag  sigfasi  as  4hoiigh  each  pang  had  bfought 

^  The  present  death,  which  be  dotb  diead  so  ofL'^  te^ 
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SlU  ROB£;ftT  C^ClL,  the  son  of  the  celelnate^ 
Lord  Burghley,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in 
1550.  f  Deformed  iBrom  his  birth,  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution  and  sickljr  in  his  habit  of  body,  he  was 
deemed  unfit  in  early  youth  for  scholastic  exercises. 
He  was,  therefore,  put  under  a  private  tutor  at  home; 
and  thus  while,  he  was  gradually  improving  himsellT 
in  difierent  branches  of  human  learning,  from  being 
constantly  with  his  father  he  acquired  an  early 
knowledge  of  state-afiairs.  At  St.  John's  College 
Cambridge,  he  received  an  honorary  degree,  and 
was  subsequently  admitted  ad  eundem  in  the  sister- 
university.  In  the  parliaments  of  1585,  and  158^^ 
he  served  for  the  dty  of  Westminster;  and  for  the 
county  of  Hertford,  in  those  of  1568,  1592,  1597V 
and  1600.  In  1588  he  wds,  also,  one  of  the  young 
nobility,  who  went  out  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet  sent 

*  Authorities.  Wilson's  Life  of  James  L;  Weldon's 
Court  and  Character  of  James  L  ;  Hume's  History  of  England  i 
illd  CdlUnd'  Peerage, 

f  Some  writers,  however,  assigii  his  birth  to  tb^  yriar  IBS§4: 
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against  the  Spanish  Armada.  We  have  no  authentic 
account,  however,  of  his  appearing  in  a  diplomatic 
character  tiU  about  1585,  when  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  her:Majesty*s  Em- 
bassador at  the  French  court.  As  he  must  at  this 
time  have  been  thirty-five  years  of  age,  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  hostility  to 
his  &ther  had  obstructed  .his  promotion.  In  1586, 
on  his  return  from  France,  her  Majesty  conferred 
upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  he  was 
made  Under-Secretary  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
then  in  a  very  impaired  state  of  health.  In  this 
office  he  coBtinued  till  the  death  of  his  prmdpal,  in 
I.59O9  when  he  succeeded  him  in  the  possession  qf 
the  seals. 
'Having  now  6btained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  h^ 
strained  every  nerv^  to  disgrace  the  Earl  of  Essex,* 
whom  he  considered  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  attain- 
ment of  plenary  power.  Lord  Burghley,  worn  out  with 
age  and  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  active  administnu 
tion,  was  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  and  Essex, 
a  younger  man  than  himself,  had  the  entire  monopoly 
of  the  Queen's  favour.  To  effect  his  purpose,  there- 
fore, he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  all  those  base 
and  wicked  arts,  with  which  Machiavelian  politicians 
so  well  knoW  how  to  ensnare  a  powerful  rival  Th^ 
impetuosity  of  that  rival  rendered  him  but  too  easy  a 
^rey  to  his  cool  and  crafty  foe :  as  it  is  certain  ^hat 
Cedl's  misrepresentations  of  his  Irish  despatches,  and 
his  aggravated  accounts  of  the  mal-administration  of 
that  kingdom,  occasioned  tl^ose  sharp  rebukes,  which 

t  Essex  bad  laboured  to  procure  ^e  secretaryship  for  Sir 
Thomas  Bpdley. 
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hmried  him  into  acts  of  desperation^  .and  .finally  fed 
him  to  the  block. 

The  new  Secretaiy,  like  his  ptredec^usor,  at  grea;^ 
expense  procured  intelligence  from  all  quarters  of  th^ 
world ;  and,  by  thus  enabling  himself  to  thwart  hip 
mistress^  foreign  and  domestic  foes»  incurred  the  im- 
placable hatred  of  the  Popish  party,  who  in  several 
libels,  printed  and  manuscript,  de&med  his  character 
and  threatened  his  life :  but  he  replied,  both  in  Latin 
and  English,  that '  in  the  cause  of  his  Sovereign  and 
his  country  he  desfHsed  and  defied  their  malice.' 

BuigUey,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  hi^i 
son's  elevation,  resigned  to  him  in  1597»  with  the 
'Queen's  permission,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  about  the  same  time  her  Majesty 
likewise  delivered  to  him  the  privy-seaL  In  159S» 
he  was  appointed  Embassador  Extraordinary  to  thp 
£Jng  of  France,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  that 
country  and  Spain.  His  father  djring  during  hi? 
absence,  he  succeeded  him  in  all  his  offices,*  except 
that  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  which  was  continued 
to  his  coadjutor  Lord  Buckhurst :  and,  during  Eliza* 
beth's  latter  yeara,  by  his  vigour  and  prudence  he  en- 
abled bar  not  only  to  assist  her  allies  the  States* 
General,  when  they  were  ingloriously  abandoned  by 
France,  but  also  to  defeat  a  dangerous  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  which  was  cherished  by  powerfiil  assist- 
ance from  Spain.  He  was  not  yet  satisfied^  however ; 
for  perceiving  that  his  royal  mistress ;  gave  way  to  a 
d^gre^  of  melancholy,  which  seemed,  to  threaten  a 

^  For  the  Mastership  of  the  Court  of  Wards  he  resigned  a 
better  poirt^  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy,  being  *  so  re- 
s(raipe4  (as  be  ^exprcaspd  himself)  in  his  new  appointment  by 
fresh  orders,  that  he  iras  a  ward  himself*' 
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ipeedfdediMt  bejudgedit  necessary  to  his  secuxi^ 
to  coQciliBte  the  £Etvour  of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
erown.  TMs  he  oocompiisbed  by  entering  into  a 
eonespondenoe  with  the  SoottiA  Sovereign^  im* 
known  to  the  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry: 
and  James,  who  expected  an  opposition  to  his  daini» 
not  only  firom  the  Sufii^  family,  but  likewise  from 
the  fiiction  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Xiady 
Arabella  Stuart,  readfly  embraced  his  offers  of  ser* 
vice.  That  this  correspondence  should  never  have 
been  discovered,  is  truly  surprising ;  as  it's  very  nature 
required  the  frequent  pasdng  and  repassing  of 
couria^.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  singular  presence 
of  mind,  indeed,  we  are  told,  this  very  circumstance 
must  have  exposed  it  to  the  knowledge  of  Elixabethi 
As  her  Majesty  was  taking  the  air  with  him  in  her 
coach  upon  Blackheath,  a  courier,  despatched  from 
ins  office  in  London,  rode  up  to  deliver  his  packet 
The  Queen,  hearing  that  it  came  frt)m  Scotland,  was 
earned  to  know  it's  contents :  upon  which  Cecil,  that 
he  might  not  incur  suqncicm  by  delay,  called  fixr  a 
knife,  and  having  cut  it  open,  pietended  that  thd 
papers  **Io<dc:ed  and  smelt  ilU&voured,  by  coming 
out  of  a  filthy  budget."  *  He  th»efore  advised,  that 
they  should  be  exposed  some  time  to  the  air,  before 
she  perused  them.  To  this  she  readily  consented : 
upon  whidi  he  sent  them  back  to  the  office,  and 
afterward  substituted  others  in  tiieir  stead. 

For  the  last  two  months  of  her  life,  she  complained 
Utterly  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  her  by  her  seiv 

♦  See  Sir  Henry  Wotton'i  « Parallel  of  Robert  Devtrsu 
Earf  of  Essex,  and  Geotige  VilUera  Duke  of  Buckingham.* 
i^.  Watt.  p.  16. 
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Y«dtt8»  nrho  v€ffe  all  hnmLj  empbjed  in  wxttai^  til 
SeotJand;  paortkolarly  bmentuigt  UittHhMe  vpott 
whom  she  had  bestowed  the  greatest  &TottS9  wera 
the  first  to  iii^;iect  her.'  Of  this  number  were  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  and  Lord  BudchucBt ;  and  as  %  good 
nnderstanding  subsisted  between  them^  it  is  most 
pBofaaUe,  that  when  they  found  her  Majesty's  reooverf 
hopeless,  they  redprocally  entrusted  each  other  wilh 
the  secret  of  their  Scottish  corres^ndence.  Imme- 
diatdy  upon  her  demise,  the  former  produced  het 
wili,and  after  reading  it  publicly,  proclaimed  James  L| 
the  latter  at  the  same  time  setting  off  for  Scotland^ 
to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  that  Prince,  and  to  secure 
the  renewal  of  his  patent. 

Of  the  interesting  circumstances  connected  with 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  ^e  communication  of 
thai  event  to  her  successor,  a  detailed  account  is  sub- 
joined from  the  memoirs  of  Cary  Earl  of  Monmouth: 

^  When  I  came  to  court,  I  found  the  Queen  ill  dis^ 
posed,  and  she  kqit  her  inner  lodging ;  yetshe,  hear# 
11^  of  my  arriyal,  sent  for  me.  I  found  her  in  one 
of  her  withdrawing  chambers,  sitting  low  upon  fats 
cushions.  She  called  me  to  her;  I  kissed  her  hand« 
and  told  her  *it  was  my  chiefest  happiness  to  tee  her 
in  safety  and  in  health,  which  I  wished  might  hmg 
continue.'  She  todc  me  by  the  hand,  and  wrung  it 
hard,  and  said,  **  No,  Robin,  I  am  not  well;"  and 
then  discoursed  with  me  of  her  indisposition,  and  that 
her  heart  had  been  sad  and  heavy  for  ten  or  twebre 
days,  and  in  her  discourse  she  fetched  not  so  few  as 
forty  or  fifty  great  sighs.  I  was  griered,  at  the  firstt 
to  see  her  in  this  fdight ;  for  in  all  my  lifetime  before 
I  neirer  knew  her  to  fetch  a  sigh,  but  when  the 
Qveen  of  Scots  was  beheaded  Then  upon  my  know* 
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lec^^^-shed  .many  tears  and  sdghB,  manifestuig  her 
innocence,  that  she  never  gave  consent  to  the  death 
of  that  Queen. 

^  I  used  the  besrt;  words  I  could,  to  persuade  her 
from  this  -melancholj  humour ;  but  I  found  bj  her, 
it  was  too  deep  rooted  in  her  heart,  and  hardij  to  be 
removed  This  was  upon  a  Saturday  night,  and  she 
gave  ccmimand,  that  the  great  closet  should  be  pre- 
pared for. her  to  go  to  chapel  the  next  morning.  The 
next  day,  all  things  being  in  a  readiness,  we  long 
expected  her  coming.  After  eleven  o'clock,  one  oS 
the  grooms  came. out,  and  bade  make  ready  for  the 
private  doset,  she  would  not  go  to  the  great.  There 
we  stayed  long  for  her  coming;  but  at  last  we  had 
cushions  laid  for  her  in  the  privy  chamber,  hard  by 
the  doset^door,  and  there  she  heard  service. 
*  ^  From  that  forward,  she  grew  worse  and  worse. 
She  remained  upon  her  cushions  four  days  and  nights 
at  the  least  All  about  her  could  not  persuade  her, 
either  to  take  any  sustenance,  or  to  go  to  bed. 
-  ^  I  hearing  .that  neither  the  physicians,  nor*none 
about  her, .  could  persuade  her  to  take  any  course  for 
her  safety,  feared  her  death  would  soon  after  ensue, 
i.could  not  but  think,  in  what  a  wretched  state  I 
should  be  left,  most  of  my  livelihood  depending  on 
her  life.  And  hereupon  I  bethought  myself  with 
what  grace  and  fitvour  .1  was  ever  recdved  by  the 
King  of  Scots,  whensoever  I  was  sent  to  him.  I  did 
assure  myself  it  was  ndther  unjust  nor  unhonest  for 
me  ,to  do  for  mysdf,  if  God  at  that  time  shoidd  call 
)ier  to  his  mercy.  Hereupon  I  wrote  to  the  Kingof 
Spots  (knowing  him  to  be  the  right  heir  to  the  crown 
of  England)  and  certified  him,  in  what  state  her 
Miyesty  was,    I  dedred him,  'not  to  stir  from  £din^ 
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iMffgli^:  a  of  that  sickness  she  should  die,  I  would  be 
:the  first  man,  that  should  bring  him  news  of  it.' 

*  The  Queen  grew  worse  and  worse,  because  she 
would  be  so,  none  about  her  being  able  to  persuade 
her  to  go  to  bed.  My  Lord  Admiral*  was  sent  for 
(who  by  reason  df  my  sister^s  death,  that  was  his  wif^ 
had  absented  himself  some  fortnight  from  court) ; 
what  by  fair  means,  what  by  force,  he  got  her  tp 
bed.  There  was  no  hope  of  her  recovery,  because 
•ibe  refused  all  i^medies. 

*  On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-third  of  March,  she 
:gTew  speechless.  That  afternoon,  by  signs  she 
called  for  her  council,  and  by  putting  her  handtp 
;iKfr  head,  when  the  King  of  Scots  was  named  to 
succeed  her,  they  all  knew  he  was  the  man  she  de- 
railed should  reign  after  her., 

*  About  six  at  night,  she  made  signs  for  the  Arch- 
.bishop  f  and  the  chaplains  to  come  to  her ;  at  which 
tune  J  went  in  with  them,  and  sat  upon  my  knee^, 
fiill  of  tears  to  see  that  heavy  sight.     Her  Majesty 

;]ay  upon  her  bac^,  with  one  hand  in  the  bed,  and  the 
^other  without.     The  Bishop  kneeled  down  by  her, 
;and  examined  her  first  of  her  faith ;  and  she  so  punc- 
tually, answered  all  his  several  questions,  by  lifting 
up  .her  eyes  and  holding  up  her  hand,  as  it  was  a 
.comfort  to  all  her  beholders.     Then  the  good  man 
told  h^  plainly,  ^  what  she  was,  and  what  she  wfs  to 
>come  ta;   and  though  she  had  been  long  a  gTea.t 
.Queen  here  upon  earth,  yet  Portly  she  was  to  yield 
;an  account  of  her  stewardship  to  the  King  of  kingfSj 
After  this,  he  began  to  pray,  and, all  that  were  fagr 
did  answer  him.     After  he  had  continued  long  in 

f  Claries  Howard^  Earl  of  NottiDghai9«  f  Whitgi(t« 
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l^ayer,  until  th6  dd  mtat's  knees  were  wearf  ,  lit 
blessed  her»  and  meant  to  lise  and  leave  her.  Thf 
Quem  made  a  ngn  with  h^  hand*  Mj  idster 
Scroope  knowing  her  meanings  told  the  Bbhopi  *  the 
Q^een  desired  he  would  pray  stilL"  He  did  so  fot 
a  long  half-hour  after,  and  then  thought  to  leftTfe 
h^.  The  second  time,  she  made  sign  to  hate  hial 
continue  in  prajer.  He  did  so  for  half  an  hour 
more,  with  earnest  cties  to  God  for  her  soul's  health ; 
which  he  uttered  with  that  fervency  of  spirit,  tm 
the  Queen  to  all  our  sight  much  rejoiced  thereat, 
and  gave,  testimony  to  us  all  of  her  Christian  ami 
comfertaUe.  end.  By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and 
eveiy  one  departed,  all  but  her  woman  that  attended 
her. 

*  This  that  I  heard  with  my  ears,  and  did  see  with 
my  eyes,.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  set  down,  and  to 
affirm  it  for  a  truth,  upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian; 
because  I  know,  there  have  been  many  fidse  lies  r^ 
parted  of  the  end  and  death  of  that  good  lady. 

*  I  went  to  my  lodgings  and  left  Wotd  with  one  ih 
the  Cofierer^s  diamber  to  call  me,  if  that  night  it 
was  thought  she  would  die,  and  gave  the  porter  aa 
order  to  let  me  in  at  any  time  when  I  called*  B0> 
tween  one  and  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  he 
that  I  left  in  the  Cofferer's  chamber  brought  me  Word 
<  thf  Queen  was  dead.'*  I  rose,  and  made  aU  the  haftU 
to  the  gate  to  get  m.  There  I  was  answered,  *  I 
could  ilot  enter ;  the  Lords  of  the  Council  having 
been  with  him,  and  commanded  him  that  none  should 
go  in  or  out^  but  by  warrant  from  thenu'    At  the 


*  She  died  soon  after  the  Primate  left  her,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning* 
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^%p^  iBstaht,  one  of  the  council  (the  ComptroUier) 
aricedy  'whether  I  was  at  the  gate?*  I  said,  ^  Yes.'* 
He  said  to  me,  '  if  I  pleased,  he  would  let  me  in/ 
1  deshred  ta  know,  '  how  the  Queen  did.'  He  on-* 
sw^red,  ^  Pretty  weB."  I  bade  him  '  good  nighf  He 
vqpfied,  and  said,  *^  Sir,  if  you  wiQ  come  in,  I  will 
give  you  tny  word  and  credit,  you  shall  go  out  agaut 
at  your  own  pleasure.'*  Upon  bis  woid  I  entered  the 
gal^  and  came  up  to  the  Cofferer's  chamber,  where 
l^Mind  all  the  ladies  weeping  bitterly.  He  led  me 
ftom  thence  to  the  privy  chamber,  where  aU  the 
eoundl  was  assembled ;  there  I  was  caught  hold  o^ 
and  a38ured  ^  I  should  not  go  for  Scotland,  till  their 
{deasinres  were  farther  known/  I  told  them,  <  I  came 
^  pinpose  to  that  end.'  From  thence  they  all  weirt 
t&  the  Secretary's  chamber,  and  as  they  went  they 
gave  a  special  comnuind  to  the  porters,  that  ^  none 
ahould  go  out  of  the  gates^  but  such  servants  as  they 
should  send  to  prepare  their  coaches  and  horses  for 
Lon(fon.'  There  was  I  left  in  the  midst  of  the  court 
to  think  my  own  thoughts,  till  they  had  done  coun-  - 
dt;  I  went  to  my  brother's  *  chamber,  who  was  in 
bed,  having  being  overwatched  many  nights  before. 
I  got  him  up  with  all  speed,  and  when  the  council's 
men  were  going  out  of  the  gate,  my  brother  thrust 
to  the  gate.  The  porter,  knowing  him  to  be  a  great 
officer,  let  him  out.  I  pressed  after  him,  and  waa 
staid  by  the  porter.  My  brother  said  angrily  to 
t^e  porter,  **  Let  him  out,  I  will  answer  for  him." 
Whereupon  I  was  suffered  to  pass,  which  I  was  not 
a  tittle  glad  of. 


*  George  Lord  Hunsdoo,  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Pexision- 
€»,  K.Q.  Ac. 
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M  got  to  horse,  and  rode  to  the  Knight  MatshaiV 
lodging  by  Charing  Cross,  and  there  staid  till:  the 
Lords  came  to  Whitehall  Garden.  I  staid  Aere 
till  it  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  hearing^ 
that  all  the  Lords  were  in  the  cid  ordiard  at  White^ 
hall,  I  sent  the  Marshal  to  tell  them,  that '  I  would^ 
attend  them,  if  they  would  command  me  any  service/ 
They  were  very  g^ad,  when  they  heard  I  was  not 
gone,  and  desired  the  Marshal  to  *  send  for  me,>and  I 
Aould  with  all  speed  be  despatched  for  Scotland.** 
The  Marshal  believed  them,  and  sent  Sur  Arthur 
Savage  for  me.  I  made  haste  to  them.  One  of  the 
council  (my  Lord  of  Banbury,  that  now  is)  whispered 
the  Marshal  in  the  ears,  and  told  him, '  if  I  came  they 
would  stay  me,  and  send  another  in  my  stead.'  The 
Marshal  got  fit)m  them,  and  met  me  coming  to  them 
between  the  two  gates.  He  bade  me  '  begone,  for 
he  had  learned  for  certain,  that  if  I  came  to-  them,, 
they  would  betray  me.' 

*  I  returned,  and  took  horse  between  nine  and  ten 
o'ckx^  and  that  night  rode  to  Doncaster.  The 
Friday  night  I  came  to  my  own  house  at  Wither- 
ii^^n,  and  presently  took  order  with  my  deputies 
to  see  the  borders  kept  in  quiet,  which  they  had 
much  to  do :  and  gave  order  the  next  morning,  '  the 
EJng  of  Scotland  should  be  proclaimed  King  of 
England,  and  at  Morpeth  and  Alnwick/  Very  early 
on  Saturday  I  took  horse  for  Edinburgh,  and  came 
to  Norham  about  twelve  at  noon,  so  that  I  might 
well  have  been  with  the  King  at  supper-time :  but  I 
got  a  great  fall  by  the  way,  and  my  horse  with  one 
of  his  heels  gave  me  a  great  blow  on  the  head,  that 
made  me  shed  much  blood.  It  made  me  so  weak, 
that  I  was  forced  to  ride  a  soft  pace  after,  so  that 
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the  King  was  niewly  gone  to  bed  bjr'the*  time  that  I 
knocked  at  the  gate*  I  was  quicklj  let  in,  and 
carried  up  tp  the  Eing^s  chamber.  I  kneeled  by^ 
hinif  and  saluted  him  bj  his  title  of  '  England,*  Scot* 
land,  Erance,  and  Ireland.'  He  gave  me 'his  hand  ta 
kiss,>  and  bade  me  welcome.*  *  After  we  had-  long* 
discoursed  of  the  manner  of  the  Queen's  sickn^^ 
and  of  her  death,  he  asked  ^  what  letters  I  had  ftom 
the  council  ?'  *I  told  him  *  none; '  and  acquainted  him; 
<  how  narrowly  I  escaped  from  them :  Und  yet^  % 
had  brought  him  a  blue  ring  from  a  fidr  lady, 
that  r  hoped  would  give  him  assurance  of  the 
truth  that  I  had  reported.'  He  took  it,  and  looked- 
upon  it,  and  said^  ^^  It  is  enough :  I  know  by  tMs, 
you  are  a  true  messenger.''  Then  he  conunitted  me 
to  the  charge  of  Lord  Hume,  ^  and  gave  straight 
command,  that  ^  I  should  want  nothing.'  He  setlt 
for  his  surgeons,  to  attend  me,  and  when  I 
kissed  his  hand  at  my  departure,  he  said  to  me 
these  gracious  words :  *^  I  know  you  havelost  a  neiar 
kinswoman,  and  a  loving  mistress:  but  take  hefe 
my  hand;  I  wiU  be  as  good  a  master  to  you^ 
and  will  requite  this  service  to  you  with  honour  and 
reward." ' 

The  new  Sovereign  held  his  first  court,  and  settled 
his  council,  at  the  country-seat  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
(Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire)  on  the  third  of  May; 
1608 ;  and  a  few  days  afterward,  created  him  a  peer^ 
of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Essenden  in 
Rutlandshire.  The  following  year  he  wad  raised  to 
flie  dignity  of  Viscount  Cranboume,  of  Cranbourne, 

•   *  For  an  account  of  this  intenrieir,  iee  Osbom^'t  *  Traditional 
of  James  1/  ^  *  ^ 
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in  DWBetsUre;*  «id  on  May  4^  1605,  created  Earf 
of  SaJUbory,  f  instelkd  Knight  of  the  Charter,  and 
elflctBd  Chanoellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
.  FcDT  theae  honours  and  preferments,  many  hi8toriaii» 
conoeive  him  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  time^ 
aerving  disposition ;  and  assert,  that  he  encouraged 
James  to  extend  tiie  royal  prerogative  beyond  it's 
constitutional  limits.  He  is  charged,  in  particular, 
iriHh  having  caused  a  cari-load  of  parliament  prece- 
dents^ ftrouraUe  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to  be 
burnt;  and  with  having  encouraged  the  project 
of  raising  suj^plies  by  the  creation  of  baronets,  t 
each  penon  paying  a  thousand  pounds  for  the 
honour. 

'  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  ap^ 
plied  himsdif  very  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  conducted  the  national  concerns  in  a  man- 
ner which  made  him  equally  esteemed  at  home,  and 
respected  by  foreign  courts.  He  never,  indeed, 
heartily  espoused  the  Spanish  cause,  though  so  highly 
&voured  by  his  royal  master.  This  was  so  notorious, 
that  it  was  moved  in  coundl  in  that  court,  to  com- 
plain to  England  of  his  malignant  humour  or  envy 
against  them.  They,  next,  essayed  to  gain  him  by 
milder  means.  But  when  all  the  designs  of  the 
Popish  fiEiction  were  defeated  by  the  detection  of  the 
gunpowder-plot  (which  yet  great  authorities  have  re- 
presented, as  a  political  fabrication  of  his  own)  his 

.    *  The  first  of  that  degree,  who  wore  a  coronet. 

f  His  elder  brother,  Thomas,  was  created  Earl  of  Eacaltr 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

%  Of  the  205  baronets  created  by  this  Monarch,  only  4f 
(including  the  original  premier.  Bacon)  remain :  1S3  lunrs  be* 
come  extinct^  and  27  are  merged  in  highar  honousk 
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actiidtj  upon  that  oocasion,  and  l|is  zeal  in  bringing^ 
to  punishment  the  individuals  involved  in  it,  insti- 
gated them  to  the  addition  of  darker  measures.*  In 
the  affair,  likewise,  of  the  proposed  union  of  Prince 
Charles  (subsequently  Charles  I.)  with  the  Infantis^ 
he  opposed  the  proposition  in  council,  and  the  mar^ 
riage-articles  in  the  House  of  Peers,  with  such 
strength  of  reasoning,  that  the  Spanish  and  English 
Papists  .were  confirmed  in  their  murtherous  designs. 
3ut  the  schema  being  overheard  by  one  of  his  servants, 
he  was  put  upon  his  guard ;  and  soon  afterward,  by" 
enforcing  the  act  of  parliament  recently .  passed, 
which  offered  great  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  con- 
cealed Popish  priests,  he  got  rid  of  Ids  secret  enemies. 
Neither  did  this  conduct  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of 
his  royal  master.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  him  in 
such  JEEtvour  in  1606,  that  Christith  lY.  King  of 
Denmark,  being  at  that  time  in  i^ngland,  the  bro- 
ther-monarchs  made  a  visit  of  four  days  at  the 
Earl's  seat  in  Hertfordshire,  wliere  they  were' enter- 
tained with  the  utmost  magqincence. 

In  1608,  upon  the  demise  of  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
set, '  he  attained  the  summit  of  his  vrishes,  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Treasulter.  And,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  r«fVenues,  he  found  firesh  oppor- 
tunities of  at  once  c^Kerting  his  political  abilities,  and 
acquiring  great  popularity.  His  predecessor,  from' 
an  apprehension  of  losing  his  appointment,  had 
encouraged  the  King's  profuseness  to  his '  Scottish 

*  They  reported,  that  he  received  a  pension  gf  40,000.  crowns 
from  the  States  General,  as  their  special  patron;  branded  him 
with  the  appellation  of  *  puriuin,'  a  name  peculiarly  odious  to 
King  James ;  and  at  last  conspired  to  shoot  him,  froooi  the  Savoy 
or  some' neighbouring  station,  as  he  was  going  by  water  to  court. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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ttkiioM,  ujpm  whMi  he  limaheA  the  tuitkmA  tm^ 
fflU€s.  Against  this  scaDdaloits  «asappUGakia&  of  Urn 
publie  sevames,  the  sew  guarcUtia  of  the  paitia 
purse  took  the  liberty  of  remoostrafking ;  aad  once^ 
wfam  the  TiJa^g  had  given  a  warraut  for  mosey  to  Str 
Robert  Carr,  his  first  favouiitey  he  detised  a.  afeni^* 
tagtfn  to  hnprew  upoa  his  IM^esty  the  extent  c^  faia 
OKtravagmee.  lUghtl^jiM^ng  that  Jamesy  who  hoA 
come  from  a  eountrj  aeaaty  of  specie^  waa  ignoisMri 
of  the  vahie  of  the  intended  pres&aU  he  otdnreA  it  ta 
he  placecl  in  silyer  upon  laUea  m  an  afartmeat  all 
Sahflbury-Hottse,  throi^h  which*  the  King  mut  no-^ 
ceaaarUy  paw  to  dinner.  On  behofalittg  the  predcmi 
pile8»  hk  Miyesty  was.  thunder-stnMk*  sad  iaqiumb 
« whose  property  it  waa;'  to  wMek  Salabury  repUad; 
**  YouK  Miyesty's,  before  you  ga^e  it  awagr^''*  Upeni 
ihis^  he  swore  that  ^  he  had  beeai  abused,  aa  he  never 
meant  to  bestow  upon  xay  one  audi  a  piodigsaaHi  da« 
natioa:'  and  putting  aade  some  handfitfau  in-Tahie 
about  three  hundred  pounds^  paotesled  that  <  Goer 
should  have  no  more.'  But  the  Trtaswtr,  unwiHing 
ta  distress  the  favourite,  or  dreadiBg  the  effoctaof  his 
resentment,  contented  hinMtf  naitb  keepiiighadL  htM 
the  sum  granted  in  the  warrant;  and  ftom  tbia  timew 
as  kmg  aa  Cecil  lived,  James  waa  more  tpsaoBg 
of  his  bounty.  He  caused  the  KiBg^s>  mancMEa  like- 
wise to  be  surveyed,  which  were  pievioualy  but  incw 
perfectly  known;  revived  the  custody  of  CMiiwn4andB; 
ordered  commissions  of  assets ;  directed  the  royal 
woods  to  be  viewed,  numbered,  marked,  and  valued; 
had  an  exact  estimate  jninted  of  the  copyboMs  held 
rf  the  crown ;  compounded  with  copyholders  of  the 
inheritance,  and  the  possessors  of  wastes  and  com* 
mons  originally  appertainmg  to  the  King ;  appointed 
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km^ Md  mftndlM  fSfi^isi  imptoted  th«  mi^Wffis  ^3fiB 

MYi|i^pMM«oif  M«^f  df  fh€  OdiiM Itf  WUdd f^ 
ili#&iiig.    Afttf  i^liiibtirfs  death,  howef^P,  Ms  p?d^ 

i»#iis  dT  Kbf  £i>gIiAh  tfiftjeci^^  hie^^ 

ftteta«e^  a  Mtlolial  gri^f»£fMf ^  tetijt^td  fo  gl^l^  ftiAl? 
im^  fbrthei"  sii{^talefi^,  tiilkss  h«  W(nild  pMfidbtf  W 
^Pffly  tlf^l  ^ckttitefy  to  the  ^tilk  s6l*tte8.* 

A  fitigdl  adfiMif^rtl^Gh  tf  th6  fintiiOds  Wail  tfot 
five  (Mily  servfee  reiffitefed  td  Us  <mmtry  ^  ^  £ai4 
<^  Siaiil6ttrr,  Wlffle  h^  W^  a£  the  head  o^  tite  fifMK' 
Mff.  He  paf^tH^jieii  evSiy  mgentMif  ifiteiiliofyy  iii(t 
every  useful  discovery,  for  the  benefit  of  tradd  aii4 
navigation :  encouraged  the  fishing  on  our  coasts  by 
datives,  strictly  forbiddiiig  all  forelgtier^  td  iiiteitfere ; 
and  extended  his  attention  to  Ireland,  which  derived 
signal  advanti^fes  from  his  polilkal  and  odminetdal 
itegufltfHoiis.  t 

At  length,  hb  hice^^nt  appllcation  to  tfi«  vMoixS 
duties  (^  his  Wgti  station  gradually  brought  on  a 
decline^  wfaicb  Fedueed  him  to  a  very  weak  condi'- 
tkm :  he  Wa^  ncortt  atMekad  by  A  Itrliati  aguef  a  diil' 
&tdBf  Whidh  tf^^iUM  to  hftt^  he&li  e^t^th&y  fttAl  in* 
J^ngland  at  the  beginnfhg  ot  the  seventeenth  ceiittuy. 
In  tha  spring  of  the  yaar  1612,  his  physidans  pro- 
noUnMd^  that '  be  had  a  ootB|lidB«iM  of  diswdersy  of 
WMch  the  dMist  dttttgeMus  weif*6  Hie  iitipsf  asnd  tiia^ 


•  I^^ttifl^  riM^  wmg^dkaOf^i  in  1614. 
t  OfUm^tftmwm,  dMolfe^Miinidt^fei^  A#tl^fof«L% 
odtivated  lands. 

US 
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scurvy.'  For  these  they  advised  the  Bgth  waters.  Before 
he  set  out  for  that  city,  the  King  paid  him  s^eral 
visits,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  his  great  merit,  as  well 
as  his  personal  affection  for  him,  by  many  tdcens  o£ 
royal  favour.  He  even  parted  from  him  in  tearSt 
and  protested  to  the  lords  in  waiting,  th^t  *  he  should. 
lose  in  him  the  wisest  counsellor  and  the  best  servant 
in  Christendom.'  At  this  time,  James  had  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery,  and  therefore  he  ordered 'that  ^  no 
man  should  disturb  him,  by  speaking  to  him  upon 
public  business : '  but  on  hearing  that  he  was  much, 
better,  in  testimony  of  the  satisfaction  he  received 
from  this  intelligence,  he  sent  Lord  Hay  express  to 
Bath  to  deliver  to  him  a  tc^en  of  remembrance,  •  as 
well  as  an  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  his  royal 
fevour.*      • 

*  The  present  was  a  fair  diamond  set,  or  rather  hung  square^ 
in  a  gold  ring  without  a  foil ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  de- 
claration, *  That  the  favour  and  affection  the  king  bore  him  was, 
and  should  be  ever,*  as  the  form  and  matter  of  that  ring,  end- 
less, pure,  and  most  perfect.'  The  writers  of  thjs  miiMster's 
Life  have  been  very  careful  to  preserve  this  anecdote;  but  they 
have  not  explained  the  true  motive  of  sending  the  present,'  in- 
dependent of  the  King's  personal  regard.  The  foible  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  it  must  be  recollected,  "tfras  his  love  of  power, 
which  he  carried  to  such  excess,  that  "  he  6ould  not  bear  a 
riral  near  the  throne/'  In  this  disposition,  though  he  wa^  a 
ready  discemer,  and  in  general  a  great  rewarder,  of  merit  in 
others,  it  was  only  when  it  did  not  stand  m  competition  with  his 
own.  Hb  ungenerous  conduct  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  sprung 
from  jealousy ;  and  even  in  his  last  illdess,  anxious  to  retain  his 
offibe  as  long  as  life  remained,  he  was  continually  despatching 
expresses  to  court  to  give  the  king  hopes  of  his  recovery,  and 
to  escape  the  mortification  of  being  superseded  before  his  de- 
cease. To  make  him  easy  upon  this  head,  Jai^es  sent  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  him  with.the  above,  present  and 
message. 
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'  But  these  accounts  were  whoDy  unfounded :  Bath 
had  done  him  no  service,  and  therefore  he  was  ad- 
vised to  return  to  London.  He  was  so  exhausted, 
however,  that  he  could  proceed  no  farther  than 
Marlborough,  where  he  died  *  at  the  house  of  his 
fiiend  Mr.  Daniel,  May  24,  1612.  His  body  being 
embalmed  was  brought  to  Hatfield  f  in  Hertford- 
slure,  where  it  was  interred  with  the  magnificence, 
which  in  those  days  was  considered  as  essential  to 
the  obsequies  of  rank  and  station;  and  a  superb 
monument  was  ^ected,  some  time  afterward,  to  his 
memory  in  Hatfield  church. 

In  uidustry  and  capacity,  says  Granger,  he  was 
scarely  inferior  to  his  father ;  but  he  was  more  artful, 
more  insinuating,  and  far  more  insincere.  King 
James  used  to  call  him  his  ^  little  beagle,'  alluding 
to  the  many  discoveries  made  by  his  extraordinary 
sagacity.    *  r 

Censured  as  he  has  been  by  the  unsupported  in- 
vectives of  Weldon  and  Wilson,  the  scandalous 
chroniclers  of  that  age,  -he  must  be  pronounced  both 
a  man  of  quicker  parts,  and  a  writer  and  speaker  of 
greater  spuit,  than  Lord  Burghley.  His  character  of 
artifice  and  dissimulation  may^  perhaps,  have  origi- 
nated in  the  address,  with  which  he  penetrated  the 
secrets  of  foreign  powers,  and  evaded  occasionally 
their  inconvenient  scrutiny ;  and  the  correspondence, 

*  He  encountered  death  with  the  most  philo8ophical  tran- 
quillity. *'  Ease  and  pleasure,"  eaid  he,  '*  quake  to  'hear  of 
death ;  but  my  life,  full  of  cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to  be 
dissolved." 

t  A  royal  manor,  which  the  King  had  given  him  in  exchi^ge 
for  Theobalds.  He  built  the  magnificent  house  at  this  place, 
where  most  of  his  fiimiture  is  still  preserved. 
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whiA  he  «ffW4  W  with  t^  SoQtti^h  Kwg  prior 
t^  Eli^b^th'9  d^%thf  }2i^  jwtj^  by  it's  ^%:fe 
i^ppn  Jier  traijqUillity'  . "  Wb^t  (sqjd  b?)  <WiW 
Xaoape  quiet  the  i^xp^ptatipn  iQf  a  si|i?cepf$QF,  sp  PM^y 
vayfl  indtad  to  jenlousy,  than  wImw  ]m  sw  b«r 
puTii^try,  th^t  were  9q  inward  with  heTi  whoUy  beiut 
to  949com9iQdat^  the  present  ucdow  of  9tate  £^r  hlP 
fvtunp  safety,  w}^n  Gpd  should  3ee  hi?  tiin^  ?  "*  ^  H^ 
vas  prqperjy/  s^ys  JPr-  Birch  (in  hi^  ^  Uistmml 
View  of  the  N^otiiM|iQ9f r  &€•')  '  a  ^)«  nunistWi 
though  qqt  und^r  th^  denomination  of  ^  &YilwaitfW 
his  master  having  a  much  greai;e|r  awe  ipf  (hw  If^F^ 
for  hip^ ;  9nd  hi^  drew  all  hu9ines3  both  fioreigii  ^d 
domestiQ  into  hi^  own  handss  and  suiGered  no  mini^tfiiB 
to  be  employed  abi'oad  but  lyhp  wer^  bif  dep^dpntfW 
apd  with  whopi  he  l^q)t  ^  fpost  cons^t  wd  ^^M^ 
correspondence.  But  the  men,  whom  h^  jg^^iSf^ii^ 
to  such  employments.  Justified  his  choice,  a^  4m^ 
q:edit  to  the  use  be  made  of  hili  ppwer.'-^-T.<  In  short, 
he  was  as  good  a  upnist^r,  as  his  prince  would  sv(&[F 
him  to  be,  and  as  was  cqpsiiitent  with  his  own  s^c\i* 
rity  ip  a  fi^ctious  and  f^orrupt  court ;  and  he  waa  ^YW 
negligent  of  his  persopal  safety,  wh^neyer  the  in^ 
terest  of  the  public  was  at  st^afce.  His  post  of  Lc^ 
Treasurer,  at  a  time  wh^Q  the  axchequer  waa  ^* 
hausted  by  (l^e  Ring's  boundless  profusion,  was  Mr 
tended  with  infinite  trouble  to  him,  ii\  poi^oerting 
schemes  for  raising  the  supplies ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  obliged  to  raise  them,  with  the  great 
fortune  whiph  he  ^cumulated  to  himself,  expof)^ 
him  tQ  flfui^h  d^tra/ption  ^d  popular  f:)a|uor  wtiwti 
followed  him  to  his  grave:  though  experience  showed^ 
tiiat  the  nation  sustained  an  important  loss  by  his 
death^  ^  he  was  the  onhj^  minist^  gf  ^/tfij^  of 
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abilitieg  durinir  the  whole  course  of  that  reisrn.  He 
has  been  tho4t  too  severe  and  vindic^in  the 
treatment  of  his  rivals  and  enemies :  but  the  part, 
which  he  acted  towftrd  the  Eari  of  Essex,  seems 
entirely  the  result  of  bis  duty  to  bis  mistress  and  the 
nation*  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  his 
behaviour  toward  the  great  and  unfortunate  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  is  an  imputaitioti  upon  him,  which 
still  remains  to  be  cleared  up/  * 

He  wrote  some  notes  upon  Dr.  Dee's  ^  Discourse  on 
the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar.' 

He  married  EKzabefth,  the  mter  of  the  unhappy 
Brooke  Lofd  GoMiam,  by  wbam  he  had  a  drag^fter 
Franties  (married  to  Hemy  diffofrd,  Earl  of  Cumber- 
bad)  and  an  only  son  WiMiam,  second  Earl  of  Salis- 
Inoy*    IBb  desocndeat  James,  the  seventh  Earl,  was 

creaked  Manpos  of  SeSisbury,  in  1789. 

.1 

*  A  more  elaborate  apology  for  this  BUIesmon  ww  addrMBod, 
soon  after  hb  decease,  to  Kiog  James  by  Sir  Walter  Cope.  See 
GutcVs  Collectanea  Curiosa^  Vol.  I.,  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
the  aacaimt  of  his  deaOi  ki  Pieck^s  Desiderata,  the  ambitious 
iMir  derive  a  salatary  teasan.  From  his  *  Secret  Ootvespottd- 
ance'  with  James  (pubyAed  by  Lotfd  Hailes  ia  1766)  it 
should  be  iidded,  the  noble  editor  infers^  tbal  *  h^  was  no  lass 
solicitous  to  maintain  bis  own  power,  than  to  settle  the  succession 
to  Elizflftedi.'  He  left  behind  him,  also,  various  speeches  and 
UgUty  ikislvative  of  his  eoBdoct  and  character. 
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[1564—1616.] 


William  SHAKSPEARE,  the  gbry  of  his 
age  and  of  his  country,  was  bom  at'  Stratford  upon 
Avon  in  Warwickshire,  April  28,  1564.  In  the 
public  records  of  that  town,  his  family  are  mentioiied 
as  persons  of  the  rank  of  gentry.  His  fietther,  John 
Shakspeare,  who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool, 
being  encumbered  with  a  family  of  ten  children, 
coidd  afford  to  give  his  eldest  son  only  a  slender 
education.  He  had  bred  him  at  a  free-school^ 
where  he  acquired  a  smattering  of  Latin;  but  by 
the  narrowness  of  his  drcumstances  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  him  home,  and  thus  deprived  hint  of 
all.  farther  advantage  from  scholastic  instruction. 
'  Upon  this,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  his  fathers 
business ;  and,  with  a  view  of  settling  in  the- world, 
married  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  one  Hatherway,  said  to  have 
been  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford. 

In  this  state  of  domestic  obscurity  he  continued, 
till  misconduct  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  Lon- 
don. He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  bad  com- 
pany.   Among  these  were  some,  who  made  a  fire- 
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quent  practice  of  deer-stealnig,  and  who  engaged 
him  more  than  once  in  robbing  the  park  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,*  of  Ch  irlecbt  near  Stratford.  He 
was  in  consequence  trea^  by  that  gentleman,  as  he 
tiiought,  somewhat  too  severely;  and,  in. order  to 
revenge  himself  for  his  supposed  ill-usage,  he  made 
a  ballad  upcm  him.  Thib,  probably  the  first  essay  of 
liis  poetry,- is  lost;  but'' it  is  said  to  have  been  so 
extremely  >  bitter,  that  it  redoubled '  the  persecution 
against -Mm,  and  drove  him  from  his  business  and 
his  family  to  the  metropolis. 

On  arriving  in  London,  without  money  and  wifli* 
out  friends,  he  knew  not  by  what  means  to  support 
himsdf  At  that  time,  coaches  not  being  in  usei 
gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  ride  to  the  playhowa 
Driven  to  the  last  necessity,  Shakspeare  (it  is  said) 
attended  at  the  door,  and  earned  a  poor  subsistence 
by  holding  the  horses  of  the  audience.  Even  in  thut 
humble  station,  he  was  noticed  for  his  extraordinary- 
diligence  and  punctuality,  got  speedily  more  business 
than  he  coidd  manage,  and  was  compelled: to  hire 
young  assistants,  who  were  known  long  afterward 
by  the  name  of  *  Shak^eare's  boys/ 

S<nne  of  the  players,  accidentally  conversing  with 
him,  and  finding  him  possessed  of  a  fund  of  dramatic 
talent,  introduced  him  to  the  company ;  into  whose 
society  he  was  admitted,  though  at  first  in  a  very 
humble  line  of  acting,  f  and  upon  very  low  terms. 

r 

*  This  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  .was,  it  is  said,  afterward  ridiculed 
by  Shakspeare,  under  the  character  of  Justice  Shallow.  / 

f  HiB  name  is  printed  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  times) 
among  those  of  the  other  players,  before  some  old  plays,  but 
without  any  statement  of  what  characters  he  sustained ;  and 
from  the  most  diligent  researches  it  appears,  that  his  most  con« 
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He  4pieldf ,  facnrvrer,  ^fiitiiigiuAed  YnamM,  if  lot 
« fui  €xtmcifdiMr7  actor,  as  s  fine  wntee. 

It  wmdd  watoihteffly  te  4MUus  to  awwiaip,  friaa 
proper  mthonties,  the  ftst  envf  of  hk  geidas,  tinl 
it  might  be  trsoed  through  it's  gradual  progtewioni 
to  the  summit  cf  peifeolion  which  it  fioattj  attanndL 
But  bere^  Ukewise,  we  are  kft  in  the  dark.* 

Beode  the  advantage  which  Shaloqieare  paaseBaad 
orer  all  men  in  the  article  of  wtt^  he  was  of  a  gentle 
and  amiable  di^xuition,  and  was  a  most  agreeaUe 
companion.  By  these  qualities,  he  was  iatradaoed 
into  the  beat  oon^Nmy  of  hia  time. 

Queen  EUaabethf  had  aemal  of  his  jdaya  acted 
before  her;  and  with  the  admirable  charaetar  of 
FabtaS;  in  Oie  two  parts  of  <  Henry  IV.' t  she  wm 

fiderabk  part  was  that  of  the  Ghost,  in  his  own  *  Hamlet.' 
While  he  was  in  this  situation,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  serving 
Ben  JonsoBy  bj  btroducmg  one  of  his  first  pieces  upon  the 
Mft.  His  taking  a  part  ia  it  himsdf  night  he  a  nore  .e^i* 
yfotai  benefit:  but  tfa«re  could  be  no  cUmbt  ef  tfca  advant^es, 
which  would  accrue  from  his  Utecarj  aid.  And  Jonson  repaid 
him  by  his  farewell  panegyric 

*  *  Romeo  and  JuKet'  (his  earliest  production,  according  to 
Rowe)  was  written  in  1597,  when  Ae  author  was  Airty-^hrea 
yieait  oM}  and  Ricbard  II.^  and  Richatd  IU*t  die  nant  year* 

t  It  is  assuredly  this  maiden  princess*  whom  be  describes  as 

■  >  A  fair  yestalf  throned  by  the  wesL 

{Midsummer  Night* s  Dream.) 

i  From  the  epilogue  to  this  play  it  appears*  that  the  part  of 
Falstaff  was  written  originally  under  the  name  of  Oldcastle* 
Some  of  that  family,  however*  bemg  then  remaming*  the  Queen 
aawmsadcd  hios  to  alter  ft:  but  the  authar  waa»  perbq»s,  not 
wholly  6ea  hma  Uane  in  the  nasM*  wUcb  ha  aohrtiCated; 
as  it  is  certab*  that  Sir  Jeini  JhlataS  (or  Fkstalf  )*  a  Kn%ht 
af  the  Garter  and  a  lieatenaBt-Geaeral*  was  a  peraoB  of 
dislinguiahed  merit  in  the  Ftendi  wars  onder  Hairy  V.  and 
HaaryVL 

6 


gmtii9W  it  throiigb  m  klditiowiil  dbmnm  «id  to  e«- 
l^it  th^  wft/^  km^%  in  lore*  This  it  find  to  hmrt 
\mn  (li9  Qf^ciMd&n  gf  ^  milaiig  the  ^  Merry  Wm» 
of  Wind^iar." 

Beside  the  royal  patronage,  Shalcqpene  TffoamA 

mwy  wn^idoyaU^  fftvowi  frtm  the  EuA  <f  South- 
aqtpton^  0,  nQ\Mmm  c«felmtod  in  hiitory  from  hia 
4Xpn«i(iEm  wititi  the  wi^srtiuiate  Bad  cf  Essex.  To 
^im  Im  4«|liwtod  hi^  powi  of  ^  Venus  and  Adonis;^ 
41^  Im  ?^mv^  fiiom  hinis  it  is  said^  o  piweiit  of  a 
tibipiisi^Qd  powd^  to  ewbte  him  to  aooai^idhdi  a  A0 
YwoiPto  pupchase.  Thf9«  Ms  few  inateaoes  of  sudi 
Ub^Ndity  in  lator  (imef ! 

We  h^ye  up  posltiTe  aoooimt,  whai  Sbifcspene 
quitted  tba  iftagQ  for  a  privi^  life.  Sosae  have 
imagined  that  Spensor^s  Thalia*  in  the  <  Tears  of 
the  Muses/    where  she  laments  the  loss   of  her 

WUly  i»  the  oomic  scene,  irefere  to  this  erent  But 
SpemaTs  it  i«  well  toowsu  died  «i  the  year  1599i 
qnd  Shalopeare*!  nauie  is  to  be  fiMuiid  aioongr  the 
q^ra  ip  Sw  'jowon'a  *  SiyAnust'  which  nuide  iff 
appeeiwftce  in  l$P9 ;  pw  ewld  he  then  indeed  have 
had  any  thoughts  of  retirii^,  sipoe  that  vevy  yeer  a 
^oexm*  hy  James  h  was  granted  to  him  witli  Bw^ 
h«i^,  FhUip^  H^Mningi^  Condel  end  oUksm  to 
zeroise  their  profession^  as  wett  et  tiieir  usnel 
hpiM9  (the  Qlohe,  on  the  Benk-Side>  Sonthwvk)  aa 
in  my  other  pert  «f  the  kingdam.  during  his  Mar 
jffty's  tkmv^f^  Aesideiki  thet  h»  wrote  ^  MncbetW 
it  it  qtfened*  eflw  J(enief»'  aei^eedon  to  the  £nf lidi 
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throne;  as  he  there  endird^es  the  doctrine  of  witched' 
to  which  his  Majesty  was  so  partial^  that  he  composed 
a  work,  entitled  *  Demonblogy,"  in  defence  of  their 
existence.  Hence  the  passage  in  Thalia,  if  it  relates 
at  all  to  Shakspeare,  must  have  hinted  only  at  some 
occasional  recess. 

His  aoc]piaiDtance  with  Ben  Jonson  tobk  it's  rise 
from  a  remarkable  instance  of  humanity  and  good^ 
nature.  Jonson,  .at  that  time  altogeth^  unknown  to 
the  woiid,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the  stage ; 
and  the  p^srson  in  whose  hands  it  had  been  pboed, 
after  having  turned  it  carelessly  over,  was  about  to 
ilftum  it  to  him,  with  an  assurance  that '  it  would  be 
of  no  service  to  the  company:'  when  Shakspeare 
luckily  casting  hi^  eye  upon  it,  found  in  it  so  much 
merit,  as  to  lead  him  first  to  read  it  through,  and' 
afterward  to  recommend  Jonson  and  his  writings  to 
tiie  public.  ■  -       ^ 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in*  ease  and 
retirement.  He  had  the  good  fidrtune  to  acquire  a  de- 
cent  competency  by  his  compositions ',  and  he  resided,' 
for  some  years  before  his  death,  at  Ms  native  town,** 
in  a  handsome  house  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of* 
•  New  Place.'     His  wit  and  courtesy  secured  to  him 
the  friendship  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood: and  his  intimacy  with  one   Combe,  an- dd 
gentleman  noted  for'  his  wealth,  avarice,  and  usury, 
IB  still  remembered.     In  a  conversation  among  their 
common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  pleasantly  told  Shak- 
speare, •  that  *  he  expected  from  his  pen  an  epitaph ; 
and  as  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  him 
when  dead,  he  desired  it  might  be  done  immediately ;' 
upon  which»  Shakspeare  instantly  replied : 
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Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingraved ;  - 
.   'Tis  an  hundred  to  ten.  his  soul  is  not  saved : 
If  any  man  ask,  '  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? ' 
**  Oh !  oh  I**  quoth  the  devil,  **  'tis  my  John-a-Combe/' 

The  sharpness  of  this  satire  is  said  to  have  stung 
the  subject  of  it  so  severely,  that  he  never  forgave  it 

In'  the  beginning  of  the  year  I6l6,  Shakspeare 
made  his  will ;  in  which,  after  leaving  to  his  eldest 
daughter  Judith,  150/.  to  be  paid  within  twelve 
months  after  his  decease,  and  150/.  more  to  be  paid 
to  her  three  years  afterward,  he  appointed  his  younger 
and  favourite  daughter,  and  her  husband  Dr.  John 
Hall,  a  physician  of  high  provincial  reputation,  his 
j6int  executors;  bequeathing  to  them  the  largest 
part  of  his  estate.  He,  also,  left  legacies  to  his  sister 
Joan,  and  her  three  sons ;  ten  pounds  to  the  poor  of 
Stratford;  his'  sword  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  and 
rings  to  his  old  dramatic  partners,'  Hemmings,  Bur- 
bage,  and  GondeL 

He  died  on  his  birth-day  1616,  having  com- 
pleted his  fifty-second  year,  and  was  interred  on 
the  north-side  of  the  chancel  in  the  great  church  of 
Stratford^  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected 
oyer  him,  inscribed  with  the  following  distich : 

Judido  PyUum^  genio  Socraienif  arte  Maranem 
Terrtt  tegitf  pcpulus  mceret^  Olympus  habit* 

And,  on  the  grave-stone,  in  the  pavement  beneath, 
are  these  lines : 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig.the  duiBt.c^closed  here. 
Blest  be  t)ie  txmk  that  spares  these  stones. 
And  cursed  be  he  that  npves  my  bones. 
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In  1740,  a  mUe  mmumeiit  wctt  nihed  to  his 
memory  in  Westwliislter- Abbey.* 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  so  few  incidents  of  the 
life  of  Shakspeare  have  been  handed  down  to  poste- 
rity; but  this  may,  in  some  degree,  be  accounted 
fcMT  from  the  little  vicissitude  to  which  it  was  subject 
A  mere  accident  carried  him  to  London ;  and  th^re 
the  constant  exertion  of  his  talents  conducted  him, 
by  an  easy  and  regular  tranation,  from  indigence 
and  obscurity  to  fame  and  competence^  His  sound 
judgement  suggested  to  him  the  felicity  of  letkiiig^ 
as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  his  very  moderate 
wishes;  and  no  extraordinary  events  occurred  to 
r,  or  to  diversify,  the  anna|s  of  his  dosing  days^ 
ftmily  became  extinct  in  the  third  genera- 
tion :  iCbr  the  three  sons  of  his  eldest  daughter,  who 
married  Mr.  Thomas  Qumcey,  died  childless;  and 
the  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hall,  though  twice  mar- 
ried (to  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.,  and  to  Sir  John  Bernard 
of  Abingdon)  1^  no  issue. 

*  FiMT  thit furpoee,  hi»  tragedy  of  *  Julius  GMar'  M^  ftf- 
formed  at  the  Theatre  Royal^  Drury  Laoe,  on  the  twen^ 
eight  of  April,  1738.  The  tickets  for  admission  were  fixed  at 
an  estrflordinaiy  pric&  The  £drt  of  BttrliflgCittti,  Df .  Mead, 
Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  FIsNsivrodd  patentee  ef  t&e  theairvr  i*«M' 
appointed  trustees  upon  the  occasion ;  and,  under  their  direction, 
the  monument  was  designed  by  Kent,  and  exeeuied  hy  Sohee- 
makers.  The-igore  of  ghakflpeaw;  is  a  whde  iMglh,  in  white 
maible,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  his  time.  It  reclines  on  the 
tight  army  which  is  supported  by  a  pedestal,  and  bears  a  scroll, 
inscribed  with  the  following  lines  (not  accurately  quoted)  from 
^is«  Tempest:' 

The  doud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  glefete  ifseM^ 
Yea,  all  which  it  inheril  rfudl^diaMir^ 
And  like  the  baseless  Ikbi^ie  of  anftii*' 
Leave  n#r  Bt^tstA  biAML 
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Mttcb  daqpttte  has  aiiKn  upon  the  nfajeet  of  Sl^ 
spoaieV  IftaniMty,    Dr.  Johnson  njs»  '  It  »  mo0t 
likdy  that  he  YoA  learned  Latin  avffidaitfcf  to  miAsr 
him  acquainted  with  construction,  bfct  that  he  never 
advanced  to  an  easy  peraaal  of  the  Roman  auHiors. 
Conceroing  his  skill  in  modem  langoages,  I  can  find 
no  aoffieiart  j^und  of  detenranadon ;  but  m  no  imi- 
taticxis  of  Ffench  cnr  Italian  authors  here  been  db^ 
co¥ered5  thoiigfa  the  Italian  poetry  waa  then  high  in 
esteem,  I  an  indincad  to  belieme,  that  he  read  fifide 
m^re  than  English,  and  cdiose  &r  his  tables  onfy  sii^ 
tides  as  lie  found  transited.    There  is,   however, 
piwf  enotigb  that  he  was  a  very  diligent  reader ;  nor 
was  our  langaage  then  so  indigent  of  booki^  but  that 
be  might  very  Ubcndly  indulge  his  curiosity  inthout 
eabmssion  into  foreign   literature.     Many  ci  ihe 
Roman  authors  were  translated,  and  some  cf  Hie 
Greek:  the  Reforxaation  hadfiied  the  kingdom  witb 
theologied;  leamiiDg:  most  of  the  topks  of  .httEpaa 
disquiaikioB  had  found  English  writers ;  and  poeCrf 
had  been  ccdtivated,  not  only  with  dtUgeaee,  bae 
sueeess*    This  was  a  skodE  of  knowledge  sofictattt 
tat  amnid  sO'  csfiable  of  appropnistiag,  and  impro^ 
io^  Hl'    It  basb^  bcmevev,  been  coatendsd^  by  €rtlier 
wsitem^  that  Sialcspeave^  &C  ftom  being  unsldUecl 
in  the  learned  haiguages,  was  acquainted  efen  wHli 
the  Gredc^  as  irell  as  with  the  Reman  dasrictf: 
but  Dr.  Fanner,  in  his  admirable  ^fissay  ok  the 
Leanoaag  of  Shakspeare,'  has  accoanted  most  satis- 
faetoriljr  for  the  frcqosnt  allusions  to  the  fEuets' and 
fables  qS  aal&«piity,  wUdi  we  find  in  his  writa^ 
without  demanding  the  hypothesis  of    his  having 
read  those  authors  in  thev  ariginal  texts*    He  par- 
ticularly specifies  the  English  translations,   wftteh^ 
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were  then  extant,  and  with  which  Shakspeare  was 
evidently  conversant ;  and  upon  the  whole  conchide^ 
that  his  studies  were  certainly  confined  to  nature  and 
his  own  language. 

On  the  merit  and  genius  of  this  illustrious  bard 
the  following  observations  are  made  by  Mr.  Pffpe : 
*  If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  original, 
it  was  Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art 
so  immediately  from  the  fountains  of  nature ;  it  pro- 
ceeded through  Egyptian  strainers  and  channels,  and 
came  to  him  not  without  some  tincture  of  the  learn- 
ing, or  some  cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before  him* 
The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspration  indeed :  he. 
is  not  so  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  na* 
ture ;  and  'tis  not  so  just  to  say,  that  he  speaks  from 
hei*,  as  that  she  speaks  through  him.  His  charac- 
ters are  so  much  nature  itself,  that  'tis  asort  of  injury 
to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her. 
Those  of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance, 
which  shows  that  they  received  them  irom  one  an- 
other, and  were  but  muMpliers  of  the  same  image  r 
each  picture,  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflexion 
of  a  reflexion.  But  every  single  character  in  Shak* 
speare  is  as  much  an  individual,  as  those  in  life  itself: 
it  is  as  impossible  to  find  any  two  alike ;  and  such,  as 
fix)m  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any  respect  appear 
most  to  be  twins,  wiU  upon  comparison  be  found  re- 
markably, distinct.' 

^  Shakspeare,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  *  is  above  aU 
writersy'  at  least  above  all  modem  writers,  the  Poet 
of  Nature;  the  poet,  that  holds  out  to  his  readers  a 

•  In  his  incomparable  F^efiu:e  to  his  Edition^  first  puMiriied 
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faithful  mirror  of  manners,  and  of  life.  His  charac^ 
ters  are  not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular 
places,  unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  by  the 
peculiarities  of  studies  or  professions,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  accidents 
of  transient  fashions,  or  temporary  opinibns.  They 
are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  such 
as  the  world  will  always  supply,  and  observation  will 
always  find.  His  persons  act  and  speak  by  the  in- 
fluence of  those  general  passions  and  principles,  by 
which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system 
of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of 
other  poets,  a  character  is  too  often  an  individual ;  in 
those  of  Shakspeare  it  is,  commonly,  a  species.  It  is 
firom  this  wide  extension  of  design,  that  so  much  in- 
struction is  derived.  It  is  this,  which  fills  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  with  practical  axioms  and  domestic 
wisdom.  It  was  said  of  Euripides,  that  ^  every  verse 
was  a  precept : '  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare, 
that  '  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of 
civil  and  economical  prudence.' 

*  This,  therefore  (he  adds)  is  the  praise  of  Shak* 
speare,  that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he, 
who  has  mazed  his  imagination  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him, 
may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies  by  read- 
ing human  sentiments  in  human  language,  by  scenes 
from  which  a  hermit  may  estimate  the  transactions 
of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the  progress  of 
the  passions. 

^  Shakspeare  engaged  (he  fEUther  observes)  in  dra- 
matic poetry  with  the  world  open  before  him.  The 
rules  of  the  ancients  were  yet  known  to  feif :  the 
public  judgement  was  unformed :  he  had  no  example 
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of  such  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation,  nor 
critics  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain  his  extras 
vaganoe.  He,  therefore,  indulged  his  natural  disposi- 
tion; and  his'  disposition,  as  Rymer  has  remarked, 
led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy,  he  often  writes,  with 
great  appearance  of  toil  and  study,  what  is  written 
at  last  with  little  felicity :  but,  in  his  comic  scenes,  he 
seems  to  produce  without  labour,  what  no  labour  can 
improve.  In  tragedy,  he  is  always  struggling  after 
some  occasion  to  be  comic ;  but  in  comedy,  he  seems 
to  repose  or  to  luxiuiate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking 
congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic  scenes,  there 
is  always  something  wanting ;  but  his  comedy  oft;en 
surpasses  expectation,  or  desire.  His  comedy  pleases 
by  the  thoughts  and  the  language ;  and  his  tragedy, 
for  the  greater  part,  by  incident  and  action.  His 
tragedy  seems  to  be  skill ;  his  comedy  to  be  instinct. 
^  The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered  little 
diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a  century  and 
a  half  in  manners,  or  in  words.  As  his  personages 
act  upon  principles  arising  from  genuine  passion,  very 
little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  pleasures 
and  vexations  are  communicable  to  aU  times  and  to 
all  places :  they  are  natural,  and  therefore  durable. 
The  adventitious  peculiarities  of  personal  habits  are 
only  superficial  dies,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a  little 
while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without  any 
remains  of  former  lustre :  but  the  discriminations  of 
true  passion  are  colours  of  nature ;  they  pervade  the 
whole  mass,  and  can  only  perish  with  the  body  that 
exhibits  them.  The  accidental  composition  of  hete- 
rogeneous modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance,  which 
combined  them ;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive  qualities  neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers 
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decay.  The  sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by 
another,  but  the  rock  always  continues  in  it's  place. 
The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  washkig 
the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without 
injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

*  If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every 
nation,  a  stile  which  nevei*  becomes  obsolete,  a  certain 
mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant  and  congenial  to 
the  analogy  and  jHinciples  of  it's  respective  language, 
as  to  remain  settled  and  unaltered ;  this  stile  is  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life, 
among  those  wh6  speak  only  to  be  understood,  with- 
out ambition  of  elegance.  The  polite  are  always 
catching  modish  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart 
firbm  established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope  of  finding 
or  making  better.  Those,  who  wish  for  distinction, 
forsake  the  vulgar,  when  the  vulgar  is  right :  but  there 
is  a  conversation  above  grossness  and  below  refine- 
ment,  where  propriety  resides,  and  where  this  poet 
seems  to  have  gathered  his  comic  dialogue.  He  is, 
therefore,  more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  present 
age,  than  any  other  author  equally  remote ;  and, 
among  his  other  excellences,  deserves  to  be  studied  as 
atke  of  the  original  masters  of  our  lan^age. 

*  These  observations  are  to  be  considered  not  as 
unexceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing  general 
and  predominant  truth.  Shakspeare's  familiar  dia- 
logue is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and  clear,  yet  not 
wholly  without  ruggedness  or  difficulty ;  as  a  country 
may  be  eminently  fruitfiil,  though  it  has  spots  unfit 
for  cultivation.  His  characters  are  praised  as  natural, 
though  their  seiitiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and 
their  actions  improbable ;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
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is  spherical^  though  it's  suifiebce  is  varied  with  pro* 
tuberances  and  cavities. 

•  <  Shakspeare  with  his  excellences,  has,  likewise^ 
faults;  and  faults  suffidept  to  obscure  and  overwhelm 
any  other  merit.  I  shall  show  them,  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  thej  appear  to  me,  without  envious 
malignity  or  superstitious  veneration.  No  question 
can  be  more  innocently  discussed,  than  a  dead  poetV 
pretensions  to  renown ;  and  little  regard  is  due  td 
that  bigotry,  which  sets  candour  higher  than  tnith. 

*  His  first  Ae&ct  is  that,  to  which  may  be  imputed 
most  of  the  evils  in  books  or  in  men.  He  sacrifices 
virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  much  more  careM 
to  please  than  to  instruct^  that  he  seems  to  write 
without  any  moral  purpose.  From  his  writings,  in- 
deed, a  system  of  social  duty  may  be  selected;  for 
he,  that  thinks  reasonably,  must  think  morally :  but 
his  precepts  and  axioms  drop  casually  fi*om  him ;  he 
makes  no  just  distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is 
always  carefiil  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a  disi4[>proba* 
tion  of  the  wicked :  he  carries  hb  persons  indifferently 
through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  close  dismisses 
fhem  without  fiurther  care,  and  leaves  their  examples 
to  operate  by  chance.  This  fieiult  the  barbarity  of 
his  age  cannot  extenuate :  for  it  is,  always,  a  writer^a 
duty  to  make  the  world  better ;  and  justice  is  a  virtue 
independent  on  time,  or  place. 

'  The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a  very 
slight  consideration  may  improve  them ;  and  so  care- 
lessly pursued,  that  he  seems  not  always  fiilly  to 
comprehend  his  own  design.  He  omits  opportunities 
of  instructing  or  delighting,  which  the  train  of  his 
story  seems  to  force  upon  him ;  and  apparenUy  rejects 
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those  exhibitions,  which  would  be  more  affecting,  for 
^  sake  of  those  which  are  more  easy. 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays  the 
latter  part  is  evidenyy  n^lected.  When  he  found 
himself  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in  view  of  his 
reward,  he  shortened  the  labour  to  snatch  the  profit. 
He,  therefore,  remits  his  efforts,  where  he  should 
most  vigorously  exert  them:  and  his  catastrophe 
is  improbably  produced,  or  imperfectly  represented. 

^  He  had  no  r^^d  to  distinction  of  time  or  place, 
but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation  without  scruple  the 
customs,  institutions,  and  opinions  of  another ;  at  the 
expense,  not  only  of  likelihood,  but  of  possibility. 
These  faults  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with  more  zeal 
than  judgement,  to  transfer  to  his  imagined  inter- 
polators. We  need  not  wonder  to  find  Hector  quot- 
ing Aristotle,  when  we  see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and 
Hippdiyta  combined  with  the  Gothic  mythology  of 
fairies.  Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  violator 
of  chronology:  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who 
wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning,  has  in  his 
Arcadia  confounded  the  pastoral  with  the  feudal  times; 
the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and  security  with  those 
of  turbulence,  violence,  and  adventure, 

^  In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  successful, 
when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reciprocations  of 
smartness  and  contest  of  sarcasm:  their  jests  are 
commonly  gross,  and  their  pleasantry  licentious ;  nei« 
ther  his  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much  delicacy, 
nor  are  sufficiently  distinguished  from  his  clowns  by 
any  ajqiearance  of  refined  manners.  Whether  he  re- 
presented the  real  conversation  of  his  time,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  commonly 
to  have  been  a  time  of  statelinessi  fbrmality,^ 
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and  reserve;  yet,  perhaps,  the  relaxations  of  that 
severity  were  not  very  elegant.  There  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  always  some  modes  of  gayety  pre- 
ferable to  others,  and  a  writer  ought  to  choose  the 
best. 

*  In  tragedy,  his  performance  seems  constantly  to 
be  worse,  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  efiusions  of 
passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are  for  the  most 
part  striking  and  energetic :  but  whenever  he  solicits 
his  invention,  or  strains  his  faculties,  the  offspring  of 
his  throes  is  tumor,  meanness,  tediousness,  and  ob- 
scurity. 

*  In  narration,  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp 
of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocution ; 
and  teUs  the  incident  imperfectly  in  many  words, 
which  might  have  been  more  plainly  delivered  in  few. 
Narration  in  dramatic  poetry  is  natiurally  tedious,  as 
it  is  unanimated  and  inactive,  and  obstructs  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action :  it  should,  therefore,  always  be 
rapid,  and  enlivened  by  frequent  interruption.  Shak^ 
speare  found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  light- 
ening it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend  it  by 
dignity  and  splendor. 

^  His  declamations,  or  set  speeches,  are  commonly 
cold  and  weak ;  for  his  power  was  the  power  of  na- 
ture. When  he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragic  writers, 
to  ciatch  opportunities  of  amplification ;  and  instead 
of  inquiring  what  the  occasion  demanded,  to  show 
how.  much  his  stories  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he 
seldom  escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his 
reader. 

*  It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  entan- 
gled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he  cannot 
well  express,  and  will  not  reject :  he  struggles  with 
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it  a  while ;  and  if  it  continues  stubborn,  comprises  it 
in  words  such  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be  disen-^ 
tangled  and  evolved  hj  those,  who  have  more  leisure 
to  bestow  upon  it. 

*  Not  that  always,  where  the  language  is  intricate, 
the  thought  is  subtile ;  or  the  image  always  great, 
where  the  line  is  bulky :  the  equality  of  words*  to 
things  is  very  often  neglected,  and  trivial  sentiments 
and  vulgar  ideas  disappoint  the  attention,  to  which 
they  are  recommended  by  sonorous  epithets  and  swdt 
ing  figures. 

*  But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  never 
less  reason  to  indulge  their  hopes  of  supreme  excel* 
lence,  than  when  he  seems  iully  resolved  to  sink  them 
in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with  tender  emotions 
by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the  danger  of  innocence,  or 
the  crosses  of  love.  He  is  not  long  soft  and  pathetic^ 
without  some  idle  conceit  or  contemptiUe  equivoca* 
tion.  He  no  sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  coun* 
teracts  himself;  and  *  terror  and  pity,'  as  they  are 
rising  in  the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden 
frigidity. 

^  A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminous  va- 
pours are  to  the  traveller :  he  follows  it  at  all  adven- 
tures ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and  sure 
to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has  some  maUgnant 
power  over  his  mind,  and  it's  fascinations  are  ittesist* 
ible.  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  profimdity  of  his 
disquisition,  whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or 
exalting  affection,  whether  he  be  amusing  attention 
with  incidents,  or  enchaining  it  in  suspense ;  let  but 
a  quibble  spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his 
work  unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple,  for 
which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career^  or 
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stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor  and  barren' 
as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight,  that  he  was  content 
to  purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety, 
and  truth.  A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra, 
for  which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to 
lose  it 

'  It  will  be  thought  strange,  that  in  enumerating 
the  defects  of  this  writer  I  have  not  yet  mentioned 
his  neglect  of  the  Unities ;  his  violation  of  those  laws, 
which  have  been  instituted  and  established  by  the 
joint  authority  of  poets  and  of  critics. 

*  For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing  T 
resign  him  to  critical  justice,  without  making  any 
other  demand  in  his  favour,  than  that  which  must 
be  indulged  to  all  human  excellence ;  that  his  virtues 
be  rated  with  his  failings.  But,  from  the  censure 
which  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon  him  I  shall^ 
with  due  reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  must 
oppose,  adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

^  His  Histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  come- 
dies, are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws :  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which  they  expect, 
than  that  the  changes  of  action  be  so  prepared  as  to 
be  understood,  that  the  incidents  be  various  and 
affecting,  and  the  characters  consistent,  natural,  and 
distinct.  No  other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore 
none  is  to  be  sought 

*  In  his  other  works,  he  has  well  enough  preserved 
the  imity  of  Action,  He  has  not,  indeed,  an  in- 
trigue r^^ularly  perplexed,  and  regularly  unravelled : 
he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his  design  only  to  dis- 
cover it ;  for  this  is  sddom  the  order  of  real  events, 
and  Shakspeaie  is  the  Poet  of  Nature.  But  his  plan 
bus  commonly  what  Aristotle  requires,  a  beginnings 
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a  middle,  and  an  end :  one  event  is  concatenated  with 
another,  and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  conse- 
quence. There  are,  perhaps,  some  incidents  that 
might  be  spared;  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much  talk, 
that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage :  but  the  general 
system  makes  gradual  advances,  and  the  end  ai  the^. 
play  is  the  end  of  expectation.  , 

*  To  the  Unities  of  Time  and  Place  he  has  shown 
no  regard :  and,  perhaps,  a  nearer  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  stand  will  diminish  their  value^ 
and  withdraw  from  them  the  veneration,  which  from 
the  time  of  Comdlle  they  have  very  generally  re- 
ceived^  by  discovering  that  they  have  given  more 
trouUe  to  the  poet  than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

'  The  necessity  of  observing  the  Unities  of  Time 
and  Place  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  making 
the  drama  credible*  The  critics  hold  it  impossible, 
that  an  action  of  months  or  years  can  be  possibly 
believed  to  pass  in  three  hours ;  or  that  the  spectator 
can  suppose  himself  to  sit  in  the  theatre,  while  em^ 
bassadors  go  and  return  between  distant  king^,  while 
armies  are  levied  and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile 
wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw  court- 
ing his  mistress  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his 
son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood ;  and 
fiction  loses  it's  force,  when  it  departs  from  the  re- 
semblance of  reality. 

<  From  the  narrow  limitation  of  Time  necessarily 
arises  the  contraction  of  Place.  The  spectator,  who 
knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at  Alexandria,  cannot 
suppose  that  he  sees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance 
to  which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea  could  in  so  short 
a  time  have  transported  him:  he  knows  with  cer- 
tainty that  he  has  not  changed  his  place,  and  he 
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knows  that  place  cannot  change  itself;  that  what 
was  a  house,  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that  what  was 
Thebe^  can  never  be  Persepolis. 

*  Such  is  the  triumphant  language,  with  which  a 
critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular  poet, 
and  exults  commonly  without  resistance  or  reply. 
It  is  time  therefore  to  teU  him,  by  the  authority  of 
Shakspeare,  that  he  assumes  as  an  unquestionable 
principle  a  position  which,  while  his  breath  is  form- 
ing it  into  words,  his  understanding  pronounces  to  be 
felse.  It  is  false,  that  any  representation  is  mistaken 
for  reality ;  that  any  dramatic  &ble  in  it's  materiality 
was  ever  credible,  or  for  a  single  moment  was  ever 
credited. 

*  The  objection,  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexandria  and  the  next  at 
Rome,  supposes  that  when  the  play  opens,  the  spec- 
tator really  imagines  himself  at  Alexandria,  and  be- 
lieves that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been  a  voyage 
to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  days  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he,  that  imagines  this,  may 
imagine  more.  He,  that  can  take  the  'stage  at  one 
time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in 
half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  Dehi- 
ision,  if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita- 
tion :  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded  that  his 
old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  and  Caesar,  that  a 
room  illuminated  with  candles  is  the  plain  of  Phar- 
6alia  or  the  bank  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state  of 
elevation  above  the  reach  of  reason  or  of  truth,  and 
from  the  heights  of  empyrean  poetry  may  despise  the 
circumscriptions  of  terrestrial  nature.  There  is  no 
reason,  why  a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecstasy  should 
count  the  dock ;  or  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a 
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century  in  that  calenture  of  the  brains,  that  can  make 
the  stage  a  field. . 

*  The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always  in 
their  senses,  and  know  from  the  first  act  to  the  last, 
that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that  the  players 
are  only  jiajers.  They  come  to  hear  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lines  recited  with  just  gesture,  and  elegant 
modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  some  action,  and. an 
action  must  be  in  some  place :  but  the  different  ac- 
tions, that  complete  a  story,  may  be  in  places  very 
remote  firom  each  other ;  and  where  is  the  absurdity 
of  allowing  that  space  to  represent  first  Athens  and 
then  Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to  be  neither 
Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modem  theatre  ? 

'  By  supposition,  as  Place  is  introduced,  Time  may 
be  extended.  The  time,  required  by  the  faUe, 
elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the  acts :  for,  of 
so  much  of  the  action  as  is  represented,  the  real  and 
poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If  in  the  first  act  pre- 
parations for  war  against  Mithridates  are  represented 
to  be  made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may, 
without  absurdity,  be  represented  in  the  catastrophe 
as  happening  in  Pontus.  We  know  that  there  is  nei- 
ther war,  nor  preparations  for  war :  we  know  that 
we  are  neither  in  Rome,  nor  Pontus ;  that  neither 
Mithridates,  nor  LucuUus,  is  before  us.  The 
drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  successive 
actions;  and  why  may  not  the  second  imitation  repre- 
sent an  action,  that  happened  years  after  the  first,  if 
it  be  so  connected  with  it,  that  nothing  but.  time  can 
be  supposed  to  intervene?  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of 
existence,  most  obsequious  to  the  imagination :  a 
lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  conceived^  as  a  passage  of 
hours.    In  contemplation  we  easily  contract  the  time 
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of  real  actions,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it  to 
be  contracted,  when  we  only  see  their  imitation. 

*  It  will  be  asked,  '^  How  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is 
not  credited?"  It  iscredited,  with  all  the  credit  due 
to  a  drama.  It  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as  a 
just  picture  of  a  real  original ;  as  representing  to  the 
auditor  what  he  would  himself  fieel,  if  he  were  to  do 
or  suffer,  what  is  there  feigned  to  be  suffered  or  to  be 
done.  The  reflexion  that  strikes  the  heart  is,  not 
that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they 
are  evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the 
players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves,  unhappy  for  a 
moment :  but  we  rather  lament  the  possdbility,  than 
suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as  a  mother  weeps 
over  her  babe,  when  she  remembers  that  death  may 
take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tragedy  proceeds 
from  our  consciousness  of  fiction ;  if  we  thought  mur- 
thers  and  treason  real,  they  would  please  no  more^ 

'  Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  because 
they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because  they  bring 
realities  to  mind.  When  the  imagination  is  recreated 
by  a  painted  landscape,  the  trees  are  not  supposed 
capable  to  give  us  shade,  or  the  fountains  coolness : 
but  we  consider,  how  we  should  be  pleased  with  such, 
fountains  playing  beside  us,  and  such  woods  waving 
over  us.  We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  history  of 
Henry  V. ;  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  for  the  field 
of  Agincourt*  A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  bode,  re- 
cited with  concomitants  that  increase  or  diminish  it's 
effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more  powerful  on 
the  theatre,  than  in  the  page :  imperial  tragedy  ia 
always  less.  The  humour  of  Petrudiio  may  be 
heightened  by  grimace;  but  what  voice,  or  what 
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gesture^  can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  foioe  to  the  8oE- 
loquy  of  Cato  ? 

'  A  play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a  play  acted. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  real;  and  it  follows  that  between  the  acts 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  and 
that  no  more  account  of  space  or  duration  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  than  by  the  reader 
of  a  nairative,  before  whom  may  pass  in  an  hour  the 
life  of  a  hero  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

*  Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  Unities,  and  re- 
jected them  by  design  or  deviated  from  them  by 
happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  deddeg 
and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  reasonably  suppose 
that,  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he  did  not  want  the 
counsels  and  admonitions  of  scholars  and  critics ;  and 
that  he  at  last  deliberately  persi$ted  in  a  practice, 
which  he  might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing 
is  essential  to  the  fable,  but  Unity  of  Action,  and  as 
the  Unities  of  Time  and  Place  arise  evidently  from 
^alse  assumptions,  and  by  drcumscribiog  the  extent 
of  the  drama  lessen  it's  variety,  I  cannot  thiok  it 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known  by 
him,  or  not  observed.  Nor,  if  such  another  poet  could 
arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  reproach  him  that 
his  first  act  passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus. 
Such  violations  of  rules  merely  positive  become  the 
comprehensive  genius  of  Shakspeare ;  and  ^ch  cen- 
sures are  suitable  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticism 
of  Voltaire : 

•—  Non  usque  adeopermUcuU  imis 
Lougus  summa  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  Metelli 
Serventur  leges,  maHnt  d  Casare  toUu 
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'  Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic  rules, 
I  cannot  but  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning- 
may  be  produced  against  me :  before  such  authorities 
lam  afraid  to  stand;  not  that  I  think  the  present 
question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be  decided  by  mere 
authority,  but  because  it  is  to  be  suspected,  that 
these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily  received,  but 
for  better  reasons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to'  find. 
The  result  of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be 
ludicrous  to  bo^st  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  Uni- 
ties of  Time  and  Place  are  not  essential  to  a  just 
drama :  that,  though  they  may  sometimes  conduce  to 
pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction ;  and  that  a 
play,  written  with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules, 
is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  the 
product  of  superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which 
is  shown  rather  what  is  possible  than  what  is  neces- 
sary. 

*  He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excel- 
lence, shall  preserve  all  the  Unities  unbroken,  de- 
serves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect,  who  shall 
display  all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a  citadel  with- 
out any  deduction  from  it's  strength :  but  the  princi- 
pal beauty  of  a  citadel  is,  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and 
the  greatest  graces  of  a  play  are,  to  copy  nature  and 
instruct  life.' 

The  works  of  Shakspeare  have  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  received  elucidation  from  numerous 
commentators.  Seven  years  after  Ids  death,  his  plajTs 
were  collected  and  published  in  1633  in  folio,  by  his^ 
two  brother-comedians,  Heminge  and  CondeL  They 
were   reprinted  in  1632,  1664,  and  1685;  and  in 
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1714,  an  edition  was  published  in  8vo.  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Rowe.  A  new  edition  proceeded  from 
Pope  in  4to.,  in  1721 ;  and  another  from  Theobald 
in  8vo.,  in  173S,  which  was  subsequently  reprinted 
in  ten  volumes  12mo. 

In  1744,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  gave  to  the  world  a 
pompous  edition,  at  Oxford,  in  six  volumes  4to. ;  and 
in  1747f  Mr.  Warburton,  afterward  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, published  another  in  eight  volumes  8vo.  This 
was  succeeded  by  several  others,  particularly  that  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  eight  volumes  Svo.,  in  1765;  that 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Steevens  in  conjunction,  in 
ten  volumes  Svo.;*  and  that  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Staples- 
Inn,  also  in  ten  volumes  Svo.,  in  1785. 

We  have  only  to  add  the  following  list  of  the  dra- 
matic works  published  under  Shakspeare's  name,  dis» 
tinguishing  with  an  asterism  those,  which  the  critics 
with  great  reason  reject  as  spurious. 

1.  The  Tempest,  a  Comedy,  pronounced  by  War- 
burton,  with  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  to  be 
the  noblest  of  the  author's  efforts.  It  was  first  printed 
in  1623. 

2.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  a  Comedy. 
1623. 

8.  4.  The  Fkst  and  Second  Parts  of  King 
Henry  IV.  4to.  1599,.  1600. 

5.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  a  Comedy, 
written  at  the  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

6.  Measure  for  Measure,  f  a  Comedy.  1623. 

7.  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  :j: 

*  This  has,  recently,  re-appeared  in  21  volumes,  Svo. 
f  The  plot  of  this  play  is  taken  from  a  novel  of  Cinthio. 
VIII.  5. 
X  Founded  upon  the  Menaechmi  of  FlautuSt 
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8.  Much-a-do  About  Nothing,  *  a  Comedy.    4to« 
1600. 

9.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  a  Comedy.  4to.  1598. 

10.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  a  Comedy.   4to. 
1600. 

11.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  a  Comedy.  4to.  1600. 

12.  As  You  like  It,  a  Comedy.  162S. 
18.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  a  Comedy. 

14.  All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  f  a  Comedy.  1623. 
16.  The  Twelfth  Night ;   or,   What  you  will,  a 
Comedy.  1628. 

16.  The  Winter^s  Tale,  t  a  Comedy. 

17.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Ring  John,  an  histo* 
rical  play.  4to.  1591* 

18.  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  XL,  an 
historical  play.  4to.  1598. 

19.  The  Life  of  King  Henry  V.,  an  historical  play. 
4to.  1600. 

20.  21.  22.  The  Krst,  Second,  and  Third  Parte 
of  King  Henry  VI.,  historioal  plays.  4to.  1600. 

28.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  TIL,  with  the 
Landing  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth  Field. 

24.  The  life  of  King  Henry  VIII.  1628. 

25.  TroUus  and  Cressida,  §  a  Tragedy.  4to.  1609- 

26.  Coriolanus,   a  Tragedy.  1628. 

.    27.  Titus  Andronicus,  a  Tragedy.  4to.  1594. 


*  For  the  plot  see  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  V. 

f  Founded  upon  one  of  the  novels  of  Boccacio. 

%  The  plot  of  thb  play  b  borrowed  from  Robert  Green's 
povel  of  Dorastus  and  Faunia. 

f  The  plot  from  Chaucer,  who  had  it  from  LolUus,  an  old 
Lombard  author. 
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28.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  *  a  Tragedy.  4to.  1597. 
29-  Timon  of  Athens,  a  Tragedy.  1623. 
SO.  Julius  Caesar,  a  Tragedy.  1623. 

81.  Macbeth,!  a  Tragedy.  1623. 

82.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  a  Tragedy.  4to. 
1605. 

33.  King  Lear,  t  a  Tragedy.  4to.  1608. 

34.  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice,  §  a  Tragedy.  4to. 

85.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a  Tragedy.  1623. 

86.  Cymbeline,  ||  a  Tragedy.  1623. 


*  37.  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre ;  an  historical  play. 

*  38.  The  London  Prodigal,  a  Comedy. 

*  39-  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Lord  Crom- 
well,  the  favourite  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

*  40.  The  History  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good 
Lord  Cobham,  a  Tragedy. 

*41.  The  Puritan;  or,  the  Widow  of  Watling- 
street,  a  Comedy. 

*  42.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.** 

*  43.  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine,ff  the  eldest  Son 
of  King  Brutus. 

*  Founded  upon  a  real  tragedy  which  happened  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  story,  with  all  it's 

circumstances,  is  related  by  Girolamo  Corte  in  his  *  History  of 
Verona.'  Pope  refers  its  origin  to  a  novel  by  Bopdello,  which 
is  translated  in  Painter's  *  PaJace  of  Pleasure.' 

f  The  plot  from  Buchanan,-  and  other  Scottish  historians. 

j:  The  plot  from  Geoifirey  of  Monmouth. 

§  The  plot  from  Cinthio's  Novels. 

II  The  plot  partly  firom  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  II.  9,  and 
partly  from  the  ancient  traditions  of  British  history. 

**  This  is  rather  an  Interlude  than  a  Tragedy,  being  very 
diort,  and  not  divided  into  acts. 

ft  See  the  story  in  Milton's  *  History  of  England.' 

VOL.  n.  y 


SIR  WALTER  RALEGH .♦ 


[1552—1618.] 


XHIS  ortiament  of  his  country,  in  whom  was^ 
combined  ahBost  every  variety  of  talent  with  almost 
every  acquirement  of  science,  and  who  with  the  most 
heroic  courage  of  chivahy  united  the  most  aident 
spirit  of  enterprise,  was  the  foiuth  son  of  Walter 
Ralegh,  Esq.  of  Fardel,  in  the  paii^  of  Comwood 
near  Plymouth,  an  ancient  and  very  respectaUe  femilj 
in  Devonshire.  His  mother  was  Katharine,  daughter 
of  Sir  Philip  Champemon  of  Modbury,  and  relict  of 
Otho  Gilbert,  Esq.  of  Compton  in  Devonshire.  To 
Mr.  Ralegh  she  bore  two  sons,  Carew  and  Walter. 
The  latter  was  born  in  1552,  at  Hayes  Farm,  f  in 
the  palish  of  Budley,  Devonshire,  near  the  spot 
where  the  Ottery  discharges  itself  into  the  British 
ChanneL  On  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent 

*  Authorities.  01dys%  Bkch%  iHnd  Cayley*8  Lwes  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh ;  Fuller's  WoHhies  ^  Dewn ;  Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Admirals;  and  Mortimer's  Historic  of  England, 

•f  Of  this  farm,  beloDging  to  a  Mr,  Drake,  his  father  had 
only  a  lease.  This  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  to  that  gen- 
tleman by  Sir  Walter  in  1584>,  when  his  fortunes  had  begun 
to  flourish,  entreating  to  purchase  it ;  as  *  for  the  natural  dii^- 
sition  he  had  to  it,  being  born  in  that  house,  he  had  rather 
himself  tliere  than  lu^^  where  else.' 
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to  fiidsh  his  educaticm  at  the  Universitjr  of  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  gentleman-cominoiier  of  Oiid 
College.  There  he  distinguished  himsetf  by  tiie 
strength  and  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  by  fais  doae 
application  to  his  studies:  notwithstanding  which, 
liowever,  a  disposition  for  more  active  scenes  of  HSk 
frequently  discovered  itself  in  his  conversation.  His 
father  therefore,  finding  the  thirst  of  fame  his  niUsig 
passion,  resolved  to  introduce  him  into  the  military 
service.  Accordin^y,  after  remaining  a  short  time 
at  Oxford,  in  1569  he  became  one  of  the  troop  of  a 
hundred  gentlemen  volunteers,  whom  Queen  Eli^uip 
beth  permitted  Heniy  Champemon  to  conduct  into 
France,  for  the  service  of  the  Protestant  prinoes^ 
FiNEM  DET  MiHi  ViRTUS,  or  *Let  valour  decide  the 
contest,'  streamed  on  their  standard.  Here  Ralegh 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  at  once  of  acqiiiring  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  war,  of  improving  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  modem  languages,  and  of  acquire 
ing  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman.  He  did 
not  return  till  the  end  of  the  year  1575.* 

*  **  In  France,*'  sap  Hooker,  **  he  spent  good  part  of  his 
youth  in  wars  and  martial  servjces."  That  he  became  a  student 
of  the  Middle  Temple  after  quitting  college,  is  disproved  by  his 
own  testimony;  for  in  his  reply  to  the  Attorney-General  upon  his 
arraignment^  he  lays  a  heavy  imprecation  upon  himsdf^  **  if 
ever  he  read  a  word  of  law  or  statutes,  before  Jie  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower/'  If  therefore  the  lines  prefixed  to  Gascoigne's 
*  Steele-glass/  and  subscribed  <  Walter  Rawefy  of  the  Middle 
Temple/  were  (as,  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  they 
were)  his,  we  must  conclude  that  young  gentlemen  then,  as 
at  present,  occasionally  occupied  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
without  ever  studying  much  less  intending  to  practise  the  law. 

At  the  time  of  the  Massacre  of  ISt.  Bartholomew's,  which  (ac- 
cording to  Natalis  Comes)  destroyed  60,000  victims  of  all  ranks 
andages^  he  perhapsfound refuge  in  thecmbtussador  Walsingham's 
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The  activity  of  his  temper,  however,  did  not  suf^ 
fier  him  to  rest  long  at  home ;  for  in  1578,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  the 
Spaniards. 

Soon  after  this,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
his  fortune  at  sea.  His  half-brother,  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert,  having  obtained  a  patent  to  plant  and  settle 
some  of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  not  claimed 
by  any  nation  in  alliance  with  England,  Ra- 
legh engaged  with  a  considerable  party  in  an  expe- 
dition to  Newfoundland.  But  the  voyage  proved 
unsuccessfiil :  for  divisions  arising  among  the  vo- 
lunteers. Sir  Humphry  was  in  1579  obliged  to  set 
sail  with  only  a  few  of  his  fiiends ;  and,  after  various 
misfortunes,  returned  with  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
ships  in  an  engagement,  in  which  Ralegh  himself 
was  exposed  to  great  danger. 

In  1580,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  forces  having  in- 
vaded Ireland,  under  the  Pope's  banner,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Desmonds  then  in  rebellion  in  the  province 
of  Munster,  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission 
under  the  Lord  Deputy  Arthur  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton ;  where  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Earl 
of  Ormond,  governor  of  Munster,  he  surprised  the 
Irish  kerns  at  Rekdl,  and  took  every  rebel  upon  the 
spot.*    He  assisted,  likewise,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Del 

house,  in  company  with  Lord  Wharton,  young  Philip  Sidney,  and 
others.  *  During  the  whole  interval  from  \569  to  1579,  of  the 
t#Mtf-lbur  hours  (we  are  told)  he  allowed  only  five  to  sleep, 
abl  constantly  devoted  four  to  study. 

^  Among  them  was  one  loaded  with  withs  (or  willows),  who 
belog  asked,  «  What  he  intended  to  have  done  with  them}' 
m^Ij  answered,  <  To  have  hung  up  the  English  churls;'  upoA 
w!bich  Ral^  laid,  *  They  should  now  serve  for  an  Irish  kem»* 
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Ore,  which  the  S^Mmish  tro(^  had  built  as  a  place 
of  retreat.  The  Lord  ^  Deputy  himself  besieging 
it  by  land.  Sir  William  Winter  the  Admiinl  by  sea, 
and  Ralegh  commanding  in.  the  trenches,  it  wat. 
oWiged  to  surrender  at  discretion;  and  the  priii- 
eipal  part  of  the  garriscm  were  (under  the 
superintendence  of  the  latter  and  Mackworth,  who. 
first  entered  the  castle)  inhumanly  put  to  the 
sword. 

During  the  wuiter  of  this  year,  Ralegh  had 
quarters  assigned  him  at  Cork ;  when  observing  the 
seditious  practices  of  David  Lord  Barry  and  others, 
he  took -a  journey  to  Duhhn,  and  remonstrated  with 
Lord  Grey  so  strongly  upon  the  occasion,  that  his 
Lordship  gave  him  full  conunission  to.  seize  the 
lands  of  this  turbulent  nobleman,  and  to  reduce  him 
to  peace  and  subjection  by  such  means  as  he  should 
tiiink  proper;  for  which  purpose,  he  was  furnished 
with  a  party  of  horse.  But  before  he  could  carry 
his  purpose  into  effect,  Barry  himself  burnt  his  castle, 
to  the  ground,  though  it  was  his  principal  seat,  and 
laid  waste  the  country  round  it  with  greater  devas- 
tation, than  even  the  zeal  of  his  enemies  would  have 
inflicted. 

In  his  return  to  his  quarters,  Ral^h  was  attad^ed 
by  lEitz-Edlnonds,  an  old  rebel  of  Barry's  faction,  at 

sad  ordered  him  iinmediately  to  be  hanged.  We  read  of  another 
rebel  of  higher  rank  named  O'Rourke,  who  petitioned  that, 
*  instead  of  a  rope,  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  withy  ;*  assigning,  as 
a  reason  for  his  request,  that  *  it  was  a  distinction,  which  bad 
been  paid  to  his  countrymen  before  him.'  This  example  Lord 
Bacon  applies,  to  illustrate  the  tyranny  of  custom. 
At  this  siege,  fell  the  son  of  Sir  John  Chekc 
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sL  fort  between  Ybiighal  and  Cork.  Though  infferior 
however  in  number,  he  forced  his  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  crossed  the  river.  A  gentleman  of  his 
company  who  was  by  some  accident  thrown  into  the 
middle,  between  the  fear  of  drowning  and  of  being 
taken,  calling  out  for  hdp,  Ralegh  with  some  diffi- 
culty extricated  him  from  his  perilous  situation.  He 
now  waited,  with  a  staff  in  one  hand. and  a  pistol  in 
the  other,  for  the  rest  of  his  company,  who  were 
yet  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river :  upon  which 
Fitz-Edmonds,  though  he  had  got  a  reinforcement  of 
twelve  men,  finding  him  thus  bravdy  stand  his 
ground,  only  exchanged  a  few  rough  words  with 
him,  and  retired. 

In  1581,  the  Earl  of  Ormond  going  to  England, 
his  government  of  Munster  was  given  to  Captain 
Ralegh,  in  commission  with  Sir  William  Morgan 
and  Captain  Piers.^  Ralegh  resided,  for  some  time,  at 
Lismore ;  but  afterward  returning,  with  his  little  band 
of  eighty  foot  and  eight  horse,  to  his  old  quarters  at 
Cork,  he  received  intelligence  that  Barry  was  at 
Clove  with  several  hundred  men :  upon  which,  he 
attacked  him  at  ihe  head  of  all  his  farces  with 
great  gallantry,  and  put  him  to  flight.  Pursuing  his 
journey,  he  overtook  another  company  of  the  enemy, 
whom,  though  he  had  only  six  horsemen  with  him, 
he  likewise  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 

For  these,  and  other  signal  services,  he  received  a 
grant  from  the  crown  of  a  large  estate  in  Ireland. 
But  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  Lord 
Deputy,*  prevented  his  advancing  in  his  profession. 

"*  **  I  have  spent  some  time  here,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  (dated  from  the  camp  at  Lismore,  August  25, 
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Ob  the  return  of  both  parties  to  England^  their  cauae 
'Was  heard  before  the  Privy  Council ;  where  Ralegh 
is  said  to  have  defended  his  cause  with  so  much  abi^ 
lity,  that  it  materially  contributed^  with  his  other 
acoompUshments,  to  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  court* 

Not  content,  however,  vidth  the  snules  of  courtiers,, 
he  was  ambitious  of  attracting  the  royal  notice :  and 
an  opportunity  speedily  offered,  which  showed  that 
gallantry  was  not  the  least  of  his  qualifioation8« 
Her  Majesty  (says  Fuller)    in  one  of  her  walks 

1581)  lUMkr  the  Deputy  ia  each  poor  plaoe  and  charge,  a# 
were  it  not  that  I  knew  him  to  be  as  if  yours,  I  would  disdain  it 
as  much  as  to  keep  sheep.  I  will  not  trouble  your  honour  with 
the  business  o^this  lost  land ;  for  that  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger 
can  best  of  any  man  deliver  unto  your  Lordship  the  good,  th« 
bad,  the  mischiefs,  th^  means  to  amend,  and  i|Il  in  iJl  of  this 
commonwealth,  or  rather  common  woe !'' 

*  See  Naunton's  *  Fragmenta  Regalia^'  where  this  dispute  is 
assigned  among  the  second  causes  of  his  growth.—^*  What  ad- 
vantage he  had  in  the  case  in  controversy,  I  know  not,  but  he 
had  much  the  better  in  the  manner  of  telling  his  tale ;  insomuch 
that  the  Queen  and  the  Lords  took  no  slight  mark  of  the  man 
and  his  parts :  for  from  thence  he  came  to  be  known,  and  to  have 
access  to  the  Lords.  And  then  we  are  not  to  doubt,  how  such  a 
man  would  comply  to  progression ;  and  whether  or  no  my  Lord 
of  Leicester  had  the  cast  in  a  good  word  for  him  to  the  Queen, 
which  would  have  done  him  no  harm,  1  do  not  determine :  but 
true  it  is,  he  had  gotten  the  Queen's  ear  in  a  trice,  and  she 
began  to  be  taken  with  his  election,  and  loved  to  hear  his 
reasons  to  her  demands.  And  the  truth  is,  she  took  him  for  a 
kmd  of  orade,  which  nettled  them  all :  yea,  those  that  he  re« 
lied  on,  began  to  take  this  his  sudden  favour  for  an  alarm,  and  to 
be  sensible  of  their  own  supplantation,  and  to  project  his; 
which  made  him  shortly  after  sing, 

*  Fortune,  my  foe,  why  dost  thou  frown? '  *• 
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meeting  with  a  plashy  place,  made  some  scrujde  to 
go  on :  when  Ralegh,  dressed  in  the  gay  and  genteel 
habit  of  those  times,  presently  cast  off  and  E^read 
his  new  plush^doak  on  the  ground;  whereon  the 
Queen  trod  gently  over,  rewarding  him  afterward' 
with  many  suits  for  his  so  free  and  seasonable  a  tender 
of  so  fair  a  foot-cloth.  This  adventure  indeed,  joined 
to  a  handsome  person,  a  pdite  address,  and  a  ready 
wit,  could  not  fail  to  recommend  him  to  his  sus- 
ceptible Sovereign.  Accordingly,  coming  to  court 
sh(»rtly  afterward,  and  meeting  with  a  flattering  re- 
ception, he  took  an  opportunity  of  inscribing  with 
a  diamond,  upon  a  window,  the  following  line : 

«  Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  &11 ;" 

which  Elizabeth  elegantly  turned  to  a  couplet,  sug- 
gesting that  if  he  did  not  rise,  it  would  be  his  own 
.£eiult : 

*^  If  tby  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  alL*'  * 

/ 

r 

After  such  a  challenge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  her  Majesty's  favour. 

In  1582,  he  was  selected  with  other  persons  of 
distinction  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the 
Netheriands ;  and,  upon  his  return, he brougfatletters 
to  her  Majesty  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
year  following,  he  engaged  with  his  brother  Gilbert 
in  a  second  expedition  to  Newfoundland ;  but  after 
he  had  been  two  or  three  days  at  sea,  a  contagious 
distemper  seized  the  whole  crew,  and  he  was  obliged 

*  Both  these  stories  are  recorded  by  Fuller,  in  his  < 
of  D^yon/ 
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to  letorn  to  port*  Ill-success,  however,  could  not  di« 
▼ert  Ralegh  from  a  scheme,  which  he  deemed  import- 
ant to  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  therefore  drew 
lip  an  account  of  it's  advantages,  and  lajid  it  hefom 
the  Queen  and  her  Council,  who  were  so  well  satis-^ 
fied  with  it,  that  her  Majesty  granted  him  letters- 
patent  authorising  him  to  '  discover  such  remote, 
heathen,  and  barbarous  lands,  not  actually  possessed 
by  any  Chiistian  prince,  or  inlialnted  by  Christian 
people,  as  to  him  or  them  should  seem  good;  and 
to  hold  the  same  with  aU  prerc^tives,  commodities, 
jurisdictions,  royalties,  privileges,  &c.' 

Upon  this,  he^  immediately  fitted  out  two  vessels, 
which  reached  the  gulf  of  Florida  in  the  beginning 
of  July ;  and,  after  coasting  along  for  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  debarked  on  an  island  called  Wo- 
koken,  of  which  he  took  formal  possession  in  the 
name  of  his  royal  mistress.  He  then  inquired  into 
the  strength  of  the  Indian  nations,  and  their  con- 

*  By  this  accident,  he  escaped  the  calamities  of  an  ex- 
pedition, in  which  Sir  Humphry,  afVer  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  Newfoundland  for  the  English  crown,  on  his  return  home 
unfortunately  perished.  This  enunent  man,  observes  Granger, 
possessed  many  of  the  various  talents,  by  which  his  illustrious 
half-brother  was  distinguished.  In  his  military  capacity,  he  had 
gained  a  considerable  reputation  in  Ireland ;  and  by  sea,  as  an 
enterprising  adventurer,  he  opened  to  his  country  the  way  of 
commerce  and  prosperity.  Like  Ralegh,  he  pursued  his  studies 
upon  both  elements ;  and  even  in  the  dreadful  tempest,  which 
swallowed  up  his  vessel,  he  was  seen  sitting  unmoved  at  the 
stem  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  frequently  exclaiming,  **  Courage, 
my  lads  i  we  are  as  near  heaven  at  sea  as  at  land."  He  always 
wore  on  his  breast  a  golden  anchor,  suspended  to  a  pearl,  which 
was  given  him  by  the  Queen.  He  wrote  a  discourse  to  prove, 
that  *  there  is  a  North- West  passage  to  the  Indies.' 
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nexioDs,  aUianoes,  and  contests  with  each  other;  aod 
on  his  return  to  England,  made  such  an  advantageoua 
report  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  hedthfiil-* 
aess  cf  the  climate,  that  Elizabeth  readily  patronised 
the  design  of  settling  a  colony  in  that  country,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  ^  Virginia.' 

About  two  months  after  Ralegh's  return,  in  1584, 
he  was  chosen  knight  of  {he  shire  for  his  native 
county  of  Devon;  md  the  same  year  the  Queen, 
though  extremely  frugal  and  judicious  in  bestowing 
her  honours,  as  a  distinguishing  token  of  her  &your 
conferred  upon  'him  the  order  of  knighthood.  She 
granted  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  patent  to  license  the 
vending  of  Wines  by  retail  throughout  the  kingdom.* 

He  was  now  so  intent  upon  planting  his  new 
colony,  that  in  April  1585  f  he  despatched  a  fleet  of 
seven  sail,  under  the  command  of  his  cousin  Sir  Richard 
Greenevile  or  Grenville,  a  gentleman  who  acquired 
the  highest  degree  of  reputation  both  in  the  land  and 
sea^service.  Sir  Richard,  upon  his  landing,  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Indian  king,  whose  name  was 
Wingina,  requesting  permission  to  establish  a  fiiendly 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  visit  the 
country.    And,  after  availing  himself  to  a  conrider- 

*  This  grant  involved  him,  shortly  afterward,  in  a  diq[Hite 
with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  claimed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  issuing  wine-licences  within  the  limits  of  it's  own 
jurisdiction,  and  had  it's  claim  allowed. 

t  He  had  the  preceding  month,  in  conjunction  with  his  half- 
brother  Sir  Adrian  Gilbert,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
North- West  passage  he  anticipated,  sent  out  Captain  Davis, 
an  experienced  navigator,  who  soon  afterward  fell  upon  the  well- 
known  <  Davis '  Straits.'  Upon  this  account,  a  promontory  in 
that  neighbourhood  is  still  cdled  *  Mount  Ralegh.' 
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aUe  extent  of  the  pririlege,  and  leaving  one  hundred 
and  seren  persons  (among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  Thomas  Hariot)  to  settle  the  colony, 
he  set  sail  for  England ;  taking,  in  his  passage  home^ 
ward,  a  Spanish  prize  estimated  at  50,000/. 

This  was  not  the  only  circumstance  of  good  fiir- 
tune,  which  happened  to  Sir  Walter  this  year.  The 
rebellion  in  Ireland  being  now  totally  suppressed, 
her  Majesty  granted  him  twelve  thousand  acres  of 
the  forfeited  lands  in  the  counties  of  Coric  and  Water* 
ford,*  which  he  immediately  planted  at  his  own 
expense. 

Encouraged  by  this  noble  donation,  he  fitted  oat 
a  third  fleet  for  Virginia:  but  the  party  left  by 
Grenville,  having  suffered  great  distresses,  had  pro- 
cured a  passage  to  England  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  on  his  return  from  his  conquest  of  St. 
Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  St.  Augustine.  Ralegh 
indeed,  in  the  preceding  spring,  had  despatched  a 
ship  of  one  hundred  tons  to  their  succour ;  but  she 
did  not  arrive,  before  they  had  abandoned  their  new 

4 

settlement,  f 

About  this  time,  likewise,  Ralegh  engaged  in 
other  plans,  for  the  unprovement  of  the  navigar 
gation  and  commerce  of  his  country.     To  indemnify 


*  Hiit,  forming  a  part  of  the  very  extensive  territories  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond  (574,000  acres),  he  sold  near  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  to  Richard  Boyle,  afterward  the  great  Earl  of 
Cork,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  family's  fortune. 

f  They  brought  back  with  them  the  Nicotiana,  or  Tobacco, 
so  called  from  Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan.  The  Spaniards, 
who  first  imported  it  into  Europe,  had  discovered  it  about  th& 
year  1560.    Ralegh  was,  himself,  very  fond  of  smoking  it. 
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him  in  some  measm'e  for  the  expense  of  these 
patriotic  undertakings,  the  Queen  bestowed  upon 
him  additional  grants  of  land^  and  farther  emolu- 
ments on  his  Wine-licences. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1586,  her  Majesty  made 
him  Seneschal  of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Exeter,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  She  also  conferred  upon 
him,  in  the  ensuing  year,  a  grant  of  the  lands  oi 
Antony  Babington,  the  hero  of  the  conspiracj  in 
fitvour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  whidi  goes  by  hia 
name.  But  these  preferments  exposed  him  to  con- 
siderable envy.  Even  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
had  previously  been  his  friend,  grew  jealous  of  him* 
and  set  up  in  opposition  to  him  the  young  Earl  of 
Essex.  Neither  the  factions  of  the  court  however, 
nor  the  aspersions  of  the  people,  whom  lElalegh 
disdained  to  flatter,*  could  deter  him  from  attending 
to  the  duties  of  his  several  employments. 

In  1587»  he  collected  a  new  levy  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty   men  for  Virginia;  appointing  Mr.  Jdm 


*  That  he  could  nerer  condescend  to  court  the  people  by 
the  usual  arts,  is  noticed  by  Lord  Burghley,  in  a  breath  with 
Essex^s  affectation  of  popularity,  among  his  precepts  to  his  son: 
"  Seek  not  to  be  Essex ;  shun  to  be  Ralegh."  And  he  never 
was  a  favourite  with  them,  till  after  his  trial.  The  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  his  sentence,  however,  soon  made  his  cause  uni- 
versally  popular :  and,  a  martyr  to  the  weakness  and  timidity  of 
his  Sovereign,  he  has  filled  an  ample  space  in  the  eye  of  poste- 
rity. (Cay ley's  Life^  II.  209.)  To  the  same  writer  we  owe 
a  conclusive  vindication  of  Ralegh  against  the  seventeen  argu« 
ments  of  Hume,  adduced  in  Note  I.  {Hist.  Eng.  VI.  555.) 
which  he  there  calls,  <  clearing  up*  Sir  Walter's  story,  but  which 
(Mr.  C.  justly  adds)  either  from  indolence  or  design,  contain  a 
series  of  most  gross  misrepresentations. 
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White  governor  with  twelve  assistaiits»  and  incor- 
porating them  by  the  name  of  *  The  Grovemor 
and  Assistants  of  the  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia/ 
On  their  arrival  at  Hatteras,  White  despatched  a 
strong  party  to  Roanoke,*  expecting  to  find  there 
some  of  the  party,  which  had  been  left  upon  it  by 
Sir  Richard  Grenville ;  but  they  sought  them  in  vain. 
They  afterward  discovered,  that  several  of  them  had 
been  miulhered  by  the  savages,  and  the  rest  driven 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  country.  The  apprehensions 
of  a  Spanish  invasion,  in  1588,  prevented  the  sail* 
ing  of  supplies,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  colony 
and  the  vexation  of  it's  proprietor.! 

About  this  time,  Sir  Walter  was  advanced  to  the 
post  of  Captain  of  her  Majesty's  Guard,  and  was 
one  of  the  Coundl  of  War  appointed  to  concert 
the  most  effectual  methods  for  the  security  of  the 
nation;  upon  which  occasion  he  drew  up  a  plan, 
affording  ample  proof  of  his  judgement  and  his  abi- 
lities. But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  office 
of  giving  advice.  He  raised  and  disciplined  the  militia 
of  Cornwall ;  and,  haying  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  at  land,  joined  the  fleet  with  a  squadron  of 
vdunteers,  and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Armada.  His  exertions  upon  this  signal 
occasion  justly  raised  him  still  higher  in  the  favour 
of  Elizabeth,  who  now  made  him  Gentleman  of  her 
Privy  Chamber. 

*  An  island  up  the  river  Occara» 

f  Shrinking  at  last,  from  the  almost  infurmountable  dflBcultiea 
incident  to  a  single  proprietor,  and  the  expenses  still  to  be  in* 
eurred  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already  disbursed  (40,000^.) 
he  determined,  in  1589,  to  transfer  his  right  to  a  company  oS 
gentlemen  and  merchants  of  London,  reserving  only  to  himself 
the  fifth  part  of  aU  gold  and  silver  ore. 
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In  1589  Don  Antonio,  King  of  Portugal,  beings 
expelled  from  his  dominions  by  Philip  XL  of  Spain» 
the  English  Queen  contributed  six  men  of  war  and 
«dxty  thousand  pounds  to  his  assistance,  and  encou- 
raged her  subjects  to  concur  in  the  same  design. 
Accordingly  Ralegh,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir 
John  Norris,  and  20,000  volunteers,  accompanied 
that  Prince  to  Portugal  v  and,  during  the  whole  expe- 
dition, his  conduct  was  so  entirely  satisfactory  to 
her  Majesty,  that  she  honoured  him  with  a  gold 
chain. 

On  his  way  homeward  he  appears  to  have  touched 
upon  the  Irish  coast,  probably  with  a  view  of  making 
a  short  visit  to  his  seignory  there ;  for  about  this 
time  he  must  have  formed  his  acquaintance  with 
Spenser,  who  had  gone  over  to  that  island  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Deputy  Grey,  and  having  received 
from  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  extensive  forfeitures  a 
grant  of  at  least  3,000  acres  in  the  county  of  Coric, 
had  settled  at  Kilcolman  near  the  river  MuUa.  Of 
this  illustrious  poet,  none  of  the  great  men  in  EU^ 
zabeth's  court,  after  the  death  of  Sidney,  was  so 
kind  a  patron  as  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  He  now 
paid  the  bard  a  visit,  the  particulars  of  which 
Spenser  has  agreeably  celebrated,  in  his  •  Colin  Clout's 
conle  home  again : '  * 

*  In  his  dedication  of  this  poem,  he  says :  "  I  make  you  pre- 
sent of  this  simple^  pastoral,  unworthy  of  your  higher  conceit 
for  the  meanness  of  the  stile^  but  agreeable  with  the  ti-uth  in 
circumstance  and  matter ;  the  which  I  humbly  beseech  you  to 
accept  in  part  of  payment  of  the  infinite  debt,  in  which  I  ac- 
knowledge myself  bounden  to  you  for  your  singular  favours,  and 
sundry  good  turns,  showed  me  at  my  last  being  in  England ;  and 
with  your  good  countenance  protect  against  the  malice  of  evil 
fltiouths,  which  are  always  wide  open  to  carp  at,  and  misconstrue^ 
my  simple  meaning." 
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*Obe&y»  ^pNlh  he,  I Bftt,  as  was  mj  trade 

Under  the  lost  of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar, 
Keeping  my  sheep  amongst  the  cooly  shade 

Of  the  green  alders  bj  the  MuUa's  shore. 
There  a  strange  shepherd  chanced  to  find  me  out* 

Whether  allured  by  my  pipe's  delight. 
Whose  pleasing  sound  yet  thrilled  far  about, 

Or  thither  led  by  chance,  I  know  not  right : 
Whom  when  I  asked,  from  what  place  he  came. 

And  how  he  bight ;  himself  he  did  yclep 
*  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean '  by  name, 

And  said  he  came  far  from  the  main-sea  deep. 
He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade, 

Provoked  me  to  play  some  pleasant  fit ; 
4.nd,  when  he  heard  the  music  which  I  made, 

He  found  himself  full  greatly  pleased  at  it# 
Yet  aemuling  my  pipe  he  took  in  hand 

My  pipe,  before  that,  emuled  of  many 
And  play'd  thereon  (for  well  that  skill  he  conn'd)  * 

Himself  as  skilful  in  that  art  as  any. 

*  As  an  additional  proof  of  Spenser^s  opinion  of  this  accom* 
plished  man,  may  be  quoted  his  sonnet  prefixed  to  the  *  Fairy 
Queen :' 

To  the  right  noble  and  valorous  knight^  Sir  Walter  Ralegh^  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries^  and  Lieutenant  of  ComiualL 

<  To  thee,  that  art  the  summer's  nightingale. 

Thy  sovereign  goddess '  sincere  delight. 
Why  do  I  send  this  rustic  madrigal. 

That  may  thy  tuneful  ear  unseason  quite  I 
Thou  only  fit  this  argument  to  write, 

In  whose  high  thoughts  Pleasure  hath  built  her  bower. 
And  dainty  Love  leam'd  sweetly  to  indite. 

My  rhymes  I  know  unsavoury  and  sour. 
To  taste  the  streams  that,  like  a  golden  shower. 

Flow  firom  thy  firuitful  head  of  thy  love's  praise; 
Fitter  perhaps  to  thunder  martial  store, 

Whenso  they  list  thy  lofty  Muse  to  raise : 
Yet,  till  that  thou  thy  poem  wilt  make  known. 
Let  thy  fair  Cynthia's  praises  be  Aus  rudely  shown.' 
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He  piped,  I  rang ;  and  when  be  snag,  I  piped. 
By  change  of  turns  each  making  other  merry  ; 

Neither  envying  other,  nor  envied : 
So  piped  we,  until  we  both  were  weary.* 

From  a  subsequent  passage : 

*  His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

Of  great  unkindness,  and  of  usage  hard 
Of  Cynthia,  the  Lady  of  the  Sea, 
Which  from  her  presence  fiuiltless  him  debarred: 

and  from  what  follows,  we  may  conclude  that  Ralegh, 
if  he  had  lost,  soon  recovered  Elizabeth's  favour ;  and 
taking  Spenser  back  with  him  introduced  him  at 
court: 

*  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,'  quoth  he. 

Unto  that  goddess*  grace  me  first  enhanced. 
And  to  my  oaten  pipe  inclined  her  ear; 

That  she  thenceforth  therein  'gan  take  delight. 
And  it  desired  at  timely  hours  to  hear, 

Allwere  my  notes  but  rude  and  roughly  dight.' 

He  had  now  concerted  the  project  of  intercepting 
the  Spanish  Plate-fleet,  and  for  this  purpose,  in  con- 
junction with  other  adventurers,  fitted  out  a  maritime 
force  consisting  of  thirteen  ships ;  to  which  Eliza- 
beth added  two  men  of  war,  giving  him  a  commis- 
sion as  General  of  the  fleet,  and  conferring  the 
lieutenant-generalship  on  Sir  John  Burgh. 

The  winds  proving  adverse,  he  could  not  leave  tlie 
coast  of  England  tiU  the  sixth  of  Maj,  and  the  day 
following.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  overtook  him  with 
the  Q^een's  letters  of  recall.  Imagining  his  honour, 
however,  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  he  pursued 
his  course ;  though  the  King  of  Spain,  he  was  in- 
formed, had  ordered  that  *  no  ships  should  sail  that 
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year,  Ti©r-«iy  tjreasure  be  brought  fiom  the  West- 
Indies/  On  the  eleventh  of  May,  meeting  with  a 
storm  off  Cape  Finisterre,  he  divided  his  fleet 
into  two  squadrons,  committing  one  to  Sir  John 
Burgh  and  the  other  to  Sir  Martin  Frobisher;  with 
directions  to  the  latter  to  lie  off  the  South .  Cape,  in 
order  to  alarm  the  Spaniards  on  th^  coasts,  while 
the  former  at  the  Azores  waited  for  the  can'acks 
from  the  East-Indies :  after  which,  he  returned 
home. 

The  success  of  these  directions  was  answerable  to 
the  judgement,  by  which  they  were  su^ested :  for 
the  Spanish  *  Admiral,  collecting  his  whole  naval 
power  to  watch  Frobisher,  left  the  carracks  un^* 
guarded;  and  the  Madre  de  Dios,  at  that  time 
esteemed  the  richest  prize  ever  brought  to  England, 
was  seized  by  Sir  John  Burgh.* 

Ralegh's  enemies,  envious  of  his  influence  over 
Elizabeth,  now  employed  every  means  to  effect  his 
disgrace.  Tarleton,  a  comedian,  was  encouraged  by 
Essex  and  his  party  to  introduce  into  a  play,  at 
which  the  Queen  was  present,  an  allusion  to  Sir 
Walter,  comparing  him  to  the  Knave,  which  in  cer- 
tain games  at  cards  *  governs  the  Queen : '  her  Ma^ 
jesty  however,  highly  displeased  with  this  licence^ 
forbade  Tarleton  and  all  her  jesters  to  approach  her 
table,  f    In  the  next  place,  as  he  had  rendered  himself 

« 

*  The  least  of  the  men  of  war  however,  having  been  at  the 
taking  of  her,  the  queen  of  '  lion-port,*  made  use  of  her  autho- 
rity to  claim  the  largest  share  of  the  booty,  and  is  represented 
(by  Sir  William  Monson,  in  his « Naval  Trasts')  to  have  **  dealt 
^ut  indifierently  "  upon  the  occasion.  > 

f  See  Bohun's  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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obnoxioustothe  clergy  by  having  received  a  royal  graft 
of  some  church-lands,  a  libel  was  published  against 
him  at  Lyons  by  one  Parsons  a  Jesuit,  on  the  subject 
of  his  tract  called  •  The  School  of  Atheists ;  *  in 
which,  howevo-,  he  only  attacked  the  old  scho- 
lastic divinity*  But  the  Queen  was  made  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  it  reflected  dishonour  on  her  father^s 
memory ;  upon  which,  she  gave  him  a  severe  reproof, 
and  he  was  thenceforward  branded  with  the  title  of 
'  Atheist* 

Shortly  afterward,  another  incident  had  nearly 
ruined  him  in  her  favour.  He  had  seduced  Eli- 
zabeth, the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  Nidiolas 
Throgmorton,  one  of  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour ; 
and  the  intrigue  transpiring,  her  Majesty  ordered 
him  to  be  confined  for  several  months,  and  dismissed 
the  lady  from  her  attendance.* 

Upon  his  release,  he  appeared  as  a  conspicuous 
speaker  m  parHament :  and  the  following  year  was 
so  entirely  restored  to  fevour,  that  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Sherbom  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
had  been  alienated  from  the  see  of  Salisbury  by 
Bishop  Caldwell.  Coker,  in  his  Survey  of  thb 
County,  says ;  "  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  fee- 
farm  of  it  to  Sir  Walter,  who  began  very  fairly  to 
build  the  castle*  But  altering  his  purpose,  he  built 
in  a  park  adjoining  to  it,  out  of  the  ground,  a  most 
fine  house ;  which  he  beautified  with  orchards,  gar- 
dens, and  groves  of  much  variety  and  great  deUght. 
So  that,  whether  you  consider  the  pleasantness  of  the 
seat,  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  or  the  other  delicacies 

*  He  subsequently  married  the  frail  fair  one,  and  in  this  state 
they  became  examples  of  conjugal  aflfection  and  fidelity. 
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bebnging  to  it,  it  rests  unparalldUed  bj  any  in  these 
parts.'' 

In  1594)  was  bom  his  eldest  son  Walter* 
While  he  continued  under  the  Queen's  displeasure,* 
he  had  projected  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana  in  South- 
America,  of  whose  principal  dty,  El  Dorado,  f  he 
had  read  in  the  narratives  of  Spanish  voyages  the 
most  magnificent  descriptions ;  and  in  this  enterprise 
the  High  Admiral,  Lord  Effingham,  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  warmly  concurred.  Accordingly,  having  equipped 
a  squadron  at  a  great  expense,  he  arrived  at  the 
Isle  of  Trinidado  on  the  twenty-second  of  March, 
1595,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  St.  Joseph 
an  inconsiderable  dty,  and  took  the  governor  prisoner. 
Then  quitting  his  ship,  he  with  a  hundred  men,  in 
several  barks,  sailed  four  hundred  miles  up  the  river 
Qronoco,  in  search  of  Guiana ;  but  the  heat  of  the 
Weather,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  torrents,  obliged  him 
to  return. 

The  following  year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  im^ 
portant  expedition  to  Cadiz,  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Lord  EflSngham  were  joint  commanders* 
On  the  twentieth  of  June,  they  appeared  before  Cadiz. 
The  Admiral  having  suggested,  that  the  land-forces 
should  attack  the  town  first,  in  order  to  secure  the  fleet 
firom  being  exposed  to  the  joint  fire  of  the  ships  and 

*  Antony  Bacon,  in  a  letter  written  early  in  the  year  1595, 
lays:  **  Sir  Walter,  having  been  almost  a  year  in  disgrace  for 
•everal  occasions  (as  I  tiiink,  you  have  heard)  is  yet  hovering 
between  fear  and  hope»  notwithstanding  his  great  share  of  the 
rich  carrack/' 

t  Or  Manoa,  two  days'  journey  in  length,  and  shining  with 
gold  and  silver. 

z  2 
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^'  Let  the  Queen  hold  Bothwell,  while  she  hath 
him ;  he  will  ever  be  the  canker  of  her  estate  and 
safety.  Princes  are  lost  by  security,  and  preserved 
by  prevention.  I  have  seen  the  last  of  her  good 
days  and  all  ours,  after  his  liberty.     Your's,  &;c. 

"Walter  Ralegh." 

This  letter  (as  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  justly  re- 
marks) exhibits  an  appalling  picture  of  the  course 
of  human  affairs;  of  the  modes  by  which  success 
in  the  paths  of  public  life  is  too  frequently  at* 
tained  and  secured,  and  the  consequent  value  there 
must  be  in  a  long  transmission  of  honours  and 
riches,  which  if  they  were  the  blessing  they  are  too 
generally  supposed  to  be,  would  when  thus  gotten 
be  an  impeachment  on  the  justice  of  Providence. 
Another  awefiil  lesson  is  here  exhibited :  Ralegh,  in 
this  dreadful  letter,  is  pressing  forward  for  a  rival 
that  snare,  by  which  he  afterward  himself  perished! 
He  urges  Cedl  to  get  rid  of  Essex :  by  that  riddance 
lie  himself  became  no  longer  necessary  to  Cecil,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Essex's  power.  Then  it  was  that 
Cecil,  become  an  adept  in  the  abominable  lesson  of 
this  letter,  and  conscious  of  his  minor  talents  but 
mor^  persevering  cunning,  resolved  to  disencumber 
himself  of  the  ascendent  abilities,  and  aspiring  and 
dangerous  ambition  of  Ralegh. 

We  speak  of  these  times  (adds  the  same  eloquent 
writer)  with  enthusiasm:  our  imaginations  are  in<r 
flamed  with  their  chivalrous  spirit,  and  the  magna* 
nimous  understanding  and  heai*t  of  the  Princess  who 
sat  upon  the  throne !  But  does  not  a  more  deep  and 
calm  reflexion  see  much  to  disapprove,  and  much 
which  fiUs  us  with  horror,  in  this  boasted  reign  ?  A 
monarch  of  sagacity  and  resolution,  whose  affectipn^ 
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were  set  upcm  the  happiness  and  glory  of  her  natioDr, 
and  who  generally  employed  fit  means  fpr  her  pur- 
poses, yet  of  despotic  principles,  HaUe  to  fits  of  ca- 
price^ and  even  favouritism ;  untouched  by  fin^  feel- 
ings ;  exacting  hard  measure  in  the  services  of  thos^ 
whom  she  ^nployed ;  and  by  no  means  nice  in  the 
sacrifice  of  any  one,  whom  her  opinion  of  state-neces- 
sity induced  her  to  abandon. 

Her  jGoPirouritism,  though  it  yielded  at  last,  after 
a  dangerous  and  fiEital  struggle,  to  her  sense  of  public 
duty,  displayed  itself  most  glaringly  in  the  case  of 
Essex.  In  this  fond  play-thing  of  transient  fortune, 
there  were  many  showy  and  attractive  qualities ;  but 
let  us  ask  our  sober  reasop  where  were  the  great  vir«> 
tues,  or  the  transcendent  intellect,  ox  the  unselfish 
heroism  ?  What  affair  did  he  eonduct,  what  expedi- 
tion did  he  command,  in  which  he  sl^owed  superior 
skill  ?  In  what  great  business  was  he  employed,  in 
which  the  gratification  of  his  own  private  fame  and 
vanity  does  not  appear  the  primary  object?  A  child- 
ish jealousy  of  Ralegh  induced  him  to  thwart  great 
national  concerns,  over  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
presided 

When  we  see  this  young  nc^leman  put  over  the 
head  of  Ralegh,  a  man  of  so  much  longer  experience, 
of  talents  so  much  more  (HXifound,  of  endming  forr 
titu^e  so  much  more  sublime;  what  can  we  say 
for  this  occasional  weajmo^s  of  a  princess,  whose 
exercise  of  the  reins  of  power  we  are  so  habi- 
tuated to  extol?  We  m^  not  .attribute  it  to  the 
superior  birth  and  rasik  of  Essex ;  though  this  would 
have  been  at  least  as  excusable,  as  that  absurd  and 
unseasonable  attachment  of  old  age  to  youth,  frbm 
which  it  flowed.      The  Queen,  however,    gave  a 
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degree  of  superiority  to  Urth  and  rank,  which  in  oor' 
more  enlightened  days  excites  a  just  indignation.  If 
it  be  unwise  to  make  the  road  of  ascent  to  low  men 
too  easy,  Ralegh  was  not  a  low  man:  and  great 
talents,  long  tried  and  well  exerted,  ought  at  all 
times  and  in  eveiy  state  to  have  the  first  place. 

But  this  illustrious  Queen,  whose  magncmimous 
spirit  and  powerful  sagacity  knew  in  general  by  what 
instruments  to  govern,  carried  to  the  grave  with  her 
all  the  sunshine  and  all  the  happiness  of  Ral^fa. 
Now  the  storm,  which  the  witchery  of  the  widced 
Cecil  had  been  conjuring  together,  burst  upon  his 
head.  A  Prince  from  the  North,  with  a  meanness 
of  soul  which  had  no  parallel,  and  a  narrow  subtilty 
of  intellect  which  was  worse  than  folly,  ascended  the 
British  throne,  and  changed  the  face  and  character 
of  the  court  and  the  nation.  Unable  to  relish  a  man 
of  so  enterprising  and  martial  a  spirit,  the  royal 
pedant  frowned  on  Ralegh,  dismissed  him  from  his 
post  of  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  within  three  months 
entertained  a  charge  against  him  of  high  treason. 
This  supposed  conspiracy,  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  *  Ralegh's  plot,'  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day« 
Brooke  Lord  Cobham,  and  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,* 
were  involved  in  the  charge,  and  themselves  and 
their  ancient  houses  sunk  under  it. 

On  November  17,  1608,  Ralegh  was  brought  to 
his  trial  at  Wincliester,  accused  of  having  projected 
to  advance  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  crown,  f  * 

*  Lord  Grey  died  in  th^  Tower  in  1614,  and  Lord  Cobham 
survived  Sir  Walter  about  three  month?,  in  miserable  poverty. 

f  Other  charges  were,  that  *  he  had  carried  on  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  King  of  Spain,  meditated  the  re-introduo- 
uon  of  popery,  &Ci  SicA  '  , 
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Tlie  wretched  Cobham  was  produced  as  an  evi- 
dence:  he  was  tampered  with,  and  equivocated. 
Ralegh  was  found  guilty;  and  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  against  him. 

Sir  Dudley  Carleton  in  a  celebrated  letter,  de*- 
scriptive  of  this  trial,  says,  **  After  sentence  given,* 
his  r^uest  was  to  have  his  answers  related  to  the 
King,  and  pardon  begged :  of  which  if  there  were  no 
hope,  then  that  Cobham  might  die  first*  He  an* 
swered  with  that  temper,  wit,  learning,  courage,  and 
judgement,  that  save  that  it  went  with  the  hazard 
of  his  life;  it  was  the  happiest  day  that  ever  he 
spent.  And  so  wdl  he  shifted  all  advantages  thatf' 
were  taken  against  him,  that  were  not  ftma  malum 
gravius  qudm  res,  and  an  ill  name  half-hanged,  in 
the  opmion  of  all  men  he  had  been  acquitted.**  It 
was  universally  allowed,  that  there  was  no  legal  evi« 
dence  sufficient  to  justify  the  verdict. 
'  Thai  verdict  in  the  end,  says  Mr.  Cayley,  so  far 
touched  some  of  the  jury  in  conscience,  that  they 
demanded  pardon  of  Sir  Walter  on  their  knees ;  ihi 
(however  fabulous  it  may  appear,  after  a  perusal  of 
the  trial)  Coke,  who  had  retired  into  a  garden  for 
fresh  air,  on  being  informed  that  they  had  brought? 
fai  Ralegh  *  guilty  of  treason,'  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed to  the  messenger,  "  Thou  art  surely  mis- 
taken ;  I  myself  only  accused  him  of  #ttsprision  of 
treason."  --^    . 

.  At  any  rate,  we  must  allow,  that  no  drcum-^ 
stance  appeared  in  the  course  of  his  trial,  which 
could  justify  Ralegh's  condemnation.  And  that  the 
Tmtten  evidence  of  a  single  witness  (a  man  without 
honour  or  understanding,  contradictory  in  his  testi* 
mony^  not  confronted  with  Sir  Walter;  and  unsiip 
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ported  by  any  concurring  circumstance)  should  be  the 
ground  of  it,  should  cost  him  an  imprisonment  of 
about  twelve  years  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  in  the  end  be  the  plea  for  taking  away  his 
life,  must  be  pronounced  a  proceeding  scandalous  in 
ihe  extreme. 

Upon  this  occasion  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  At- 
torney-General, to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  memory, 
made  use  of  the  grossest  abuse  against  his  illustrious 
victim,  stigmatising  him  with  the  opprobrious  titles 
of  *  Traitor,  Monster,  Viper,  and  Spider  of  Hell ; '  * 
which,  to  his  high  honour,  he  bore  without  vouch- 
safing either  reply  or  remonstrance. 

But  the  true  eause  of  this  infamous  persecution 
was,  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  against  the 
Scottish  interest.  Apprehensive  that  all  the  posts  of 
honour  and  emolument  would  be  engrossed  by  Cale^ 
donians  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  native  daimant^ 
he  had  proposed  in  coundl,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  that  *  James  should  be  bound  to 
bring  into  England  only  a  limited  number  of  his 
countrymen,  upon  his  accession  to  the  English  dux)ne; 
and  that  they  should  not  be  sulBered  like  locusts  to 
devour  this  kingdom.'  f    This  proposition  was  over** 

*  His  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Wraynhaniy  whose  case  it 
more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  ensuing  Life  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  of  Cowel  the  celebrated  Civilian  (author  of  *  The  Inter- 
preter *)  whom  by  an  irreconcileable  contradiction  he  alternately 
traduced  to  James  I.,  as  having  limited  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  to  the  Commons,  as  having  asserted  the  King  to  be  independ* 
ent  of  parliament,  vulgarly  affecting  to  fasten  on  him  the  nickf 
name  of  Dr.  Cow-Heel,  proves  to  what  base  measures  even  great 
minds  can  occasionally  for  the  gratification  of  base  passions 
descend, 

f  Osborn's  Miscellaneous  Works,  II.  134. 
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ruled;  but  it  was  never  forgiven  by  James,  andbh 
northern  minions.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
Ralegh  never  sought  by  temporising  to  abate  their 
malice:  on  the  contrary,  when  he  found  that  his 
prophetic  fears  were  realised,  and  that  none  but 
Scotchmen  met  with  countenance  at  court,  he  intre* 
pidly  exclaimed  against  such  gross  partiality  in  their 
&vour. 

Yet  after  sentence  was  passed,  such  was  the  love 
and  veneration  of  the  people  for  the  hero  of  his 
country,  that  the  cowardly  court  durst  not  proceed  to 
execution.  He  was  reprieved,  and  remanded  to  the 
Tower;  where  not  long  afterward,  upon  the  un- 
wearied solicitations  of  his  lady,  he  was  allowed  the 
consolation  of  her  company.  * 

It  was  during  this  interval  of  suspense,  before  he 
received  information  of  his  reprieve,  that  he  ad* 
dressed  to  his  wife  the  following  letter  : 

**  You  shall  now  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last 
words  in  these  my  last  Unes.  My  love  I  send  you, 
that  you  may  keep  it  when  I  am  dead ;  and  my  coun- 
sel, that  you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no  more. 
I  would  not,  by  my  will,  present  you  with  sorrows^ 
dear  Bess :  let  them  go  into  the  grave  with  me,  and 
be  buried  in  the  dust.  And,  seeing  it  is  not  the  will 
of  God  that  ^ver  I  shall  see  you  more  in  this  life,  bear 
it  patiently,  and  with  a  heart  like  thyself. 

'^  First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart 
can  conceive,  or  my  words  can  express,  for  your 
many  travails  ^nd  care  taken  for  me ;  which,  though 
they  have  not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my 

*  His  jotuiger  iod,  Carew,  was  bom  in  prison  in  1604*^ 
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debt  to  you  is  not  the  less.  But  pay  it  I  never  shall  in- 
this  world. 

**  Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bear  me 
living,  do  not  hide  yourself  many  days  after  my 
death.  But,  by  your  travails,  seek  to  help  your 
miserable  fortunes,  and  the  right  of  your  poor  child. 
Thy  mournings  cannot  avail  me ;  I  am  but  dust. 

**  Thirdly,  you  shall  understand  that  my  land  was 
conveyed  bondjide  to  my  child.  The  writings  were 
drawn  at  Midsummer  was  twelvemonths.  My  honest 
cousin,  Brett,  can  testify  so  much,  and  Dalberrie  too 
can  remember  somewhat  therein:  and  I  trust  my 
blood  will  quench  their  malice,  that  have  thus  cruelly 
murthered  me,  and  that  they  will  not  seek  also  to  kill 
thee  and  thine  with  extreme  poverty.  To  what  fiiend 
to  direct  thee  I  know  not,  for  all  mine  have  left  me 
in  the  true  time  of  trial ;  and  I  plainly  perceive,  that 
my  death  was  determined  from  the  first  day.  Most 
sorry  I  am,  God  knows,  that,  being  thus  surprised 
with  death,  I  can  leave  you  in  no  better  estate^ 
God  is  my  witness,  I  meant  you  all  my  OflSce  of  Wines, 
or  all  that  I  could  have  purchased  by  selling  it ;  half 
my  stuff,  and  all  my  jewels,  but  some  one  for  the 
boy.  But  Gk)d  hath  prevented  all  my  resolutions, 
even  that  great  God  that  ruleth  all  in  all.  But,  if 
you  can  live  free  from  want,  care  for  no  more ;  the 
rest  is  but  vanity.  Love  God,  and  begin  betimes  to> 
repose  yourself  on  him ;  and  therein  shall  you  find 
true  and  lasting  riches,  and  endless  comfort.  For 
the  rest,  when  you  have  travailed,  and  wearied  your 
thoughts  over  all  sorts  of  worldly  cogitation,  yotf 
shall  but  sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the  end.  Teach  your 
son  also  to  love  and  fear  God^  while  he  is  yet  .yoimg» 
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^that  the  fear  of  God  may  grow  up  with  him.  And 
then  God  will  be  a  husband  to  you,  and  a  fiither  to 
,him;  a  husband,  and  a  father,  which  cannot  be 
taken  from  you.  *  : 

''  Bayly  oweth  ijie  SOO/.,  and  Adrian  Gilbert  600/. 
In  .Jersey,  also,  I  have  much  money  owing  me.  Be- 
jBides,  the  arrearages  of  the  Wines  will  pay  my  debts.; 
and,  howsoever  you  do,  for  my  soul's  sake  pay  aU 
-poor  men. 

^  <*  When  I  am  gone,  no  doubt,  you  shall  be  sought 
toby;many;.fi)rthe  world  thinks,  tiiat  I  was  very  rich. 
-But  take  heed  of  the  pretences  of  men,  and  their 
afiSections.  For  they  last  not,  but  in  honest  and 
worthy  men  ;.and  no  greater  misery  can  befall  you  in 
*tfais  Ufe,  than  to  become  a  prey,  and  afterward  to  be 
despised.  I  speak  not  this,  God  knows,  to  dissuade 
:you  from  marriage :  for  it  wiU  be  best  for  you,  both 
in  respect  of  the  world,  and  of  God.  As  for  me,  I 
am  no  more  yours,  nor  you  mine.  Death  has  cut  us 
.asunder ;  and  God  hath  divided  me  from  the  world, 
:and  you  from  me. 

*  Remember  your  poor  child,  for  his  father^s  sake, 
who  chose  you  and  loved  you  in '  his  happiest  time. 
Get  those  letters,  if  it  be  possible,  which  I  writ  to 
.the  Lords,  wherein  I  sued  for  my  life.  God  is  my 
witness,  it  was  for  you  and  yours,  that  I  desired  life* 
But  it  is  true,  that  I  disdain  myself  for  begging  it; 
for  know  it,  dear  wife,  that  your  son  is  the  son  of  a 
true  man,  and  one  who  in  his  own  respect  despiseth 
.death,  and  all  Ids  mis-shapen  and  ugly  forms. 

**  I  cannot  write  much.     God,  he  knoweth,  how 

hardly  I  steal  this  time,  while  others  sleep :  and  it 

..is  also  high  time,  that  I  should  separate  my  thoughts 

irom  the  world.    Beg  my  dead  body,  which,  living. 
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was  denied  thee ;  and  either  lay  it  at  Sherbome,  if 
the  land  continue,  or  in  Exeter  church  by  my  father 
and  mother.  I  can  say  no  more:  time  and  death  call 
meaway* 

**  The  everlasting,  powerful,  infinite,  and  omni-* 
potent  God,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true  life  and 
true  hght,  keep  thee  and  thine ;  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  teach  me  to  forgive  my  persecutors  and  accusers ; 
and  send  us  to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom !  My 
dear  wife,  farewell !  Bless  my  poor  boy,  pray  for  me, 
and  let  my  good  God  hold  you  both  in  his  arms ! 

^  Written  with  the  dying  hand  of,  sometime  thy 
husband,  but  now,  alas!  overthrown, 

<<  Yours  that  was,  but  now  not  my  own» 

^  Walter  RALEan/ 

James,  Ukewise,  granted  him  his  forfeited  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  wife  und  children :  but  this  was 
only  for  his  own  life ;  as  he  had  some  years  before, 
on  resolving  to  accept  a  challenge  fix)m  Sir  Amias 
Preston,  made  it  over  to  his  eldest  son»  But  that 
son  derived  no  benefit  frcHU  the  reversion :  Car,  the 
Eing's  new  favourite,  having  cast  his  eyes  upon  it» 
and  by  Coke's  assistance  discovered  a  flaw  *  in  the 
conveyance,  upon  which  judgement  was  given  in  the 
Exchequer  in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  grant  to 
Sir  Walter  for  life  became  void ;  and  Sherborne,  f 
with  others  of  his  estates,  was  transferred  to  Car  in 
1609. 

*  '  The  w«Dt  of  one  single  word,^  writes  Carew  Ralegh, 
*  which  word  was  found  notwithstanding  in  the  paper-book,  and 
was  only  the  oversight  of  a  clerk.'  8ee  his  Petition  to  the  House 
•f  Commons, 

t  Subsequently  valued  at  50002.  per  arm.,  and  now  the  seat  of 
fEarl  Digby. 
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In  various  ways^  however,  Ralegh  contrived  to 
soften  the  rigours  of  his  long  confinement.  Manj 
of  his  prison-hours,  beside  enabling  him  to  enrich 
the  world  with  ifs  own  History,  were  allotted  to  che* 
mical  and  medical  pursuits,  for  which  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  strong  partiality*  To  them,  probably,  may 
be  ascribed  his  celebrated  Cordial,  which  possessed 
«iich  high  repute  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  that  his 
Majesty  commanded  Le  Febvre,  the  Royal  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  apothecary  in  ordinary  to  hi» 
household,  not  only  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  ^  the 
precious  vestnedj '  in  the  exactest  manner,  but  also  to 
compose  a  treatise  upon  it's  virtues.*  During  the  last 
illness  of  his  Mend  Prince  Hemy,  when  the  Queen 
(as  we  are  informed  by  Welwood)  ^^  sent  to  Sir 
Walter  for  some  of  his  cordial,  which  she  herself  had 
taken  in  a  fever  some  time  before  with  remarkable 
success,  Ral^h  sent  it,  togeiher  with  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  wherein  he  expressed  a  tender  concern  for 
the  Prince ;  and  boasting  of  his  medicine,  stumbled 
unluckily  upon  an  expression  to  this  purpose,  that 
•  it  would  certainly  cure  him  or  any  other  of  a  fever, 
except  in  case  of  poison.'  The  Prince  dying  thougl^ 
he  took  it,  the  Queen  in  the  agony  of  her  grief 
showed  Ralegh's  letter ;  and  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
expression  about  *  poison,'  that  to  her  dying  day  she 
could  never  be  dissuaded  from  the  opinion^  that  her 
beloved  son  had  had  foul  play  done  hinu"  f 

•  Mr.  Cayley,  in  his  Appendix,  No.  XV.  (IL  S99.)  hat 
given  the  recipe  as  specified  by  this  writer,  with  the  ingredients 
introduced  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Sir  Alexander  Fraiser  in 
Italics.  It  18  preserved,  in  a  simpler  form,  in  the  London  Phar- 
nacopcsia,  under  the  title» '  Aromatic  ConfecticMi.' 

t  Of  Ralegh's  grief  upon  this  unluclgr  event,  which  occurred 
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.  '  The  following  letter,  addressed  in  1611  to  Prince 
Henry,  *  while  it  honestly  points  out  to  his  royal 
fiiend  the  weakness  to  which  he  wasimost  addietedt 
jDpplauds  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  honesty^  the 
})etter  part  of  his  disposition : 

*  MAY  IT   PLEASE   YOUR  HIGHNESS, 

*  The  following  sheets  are  addressed  to  your  Higfa^ 
ness  from  a  man,  who  values  his  liberty  and  a  vetj 
onaU  fortune,  in  a  remote  part  of  this  island,  under 
the  present  cx)nstitution,  above  all  the  richqs  and 
honours  that  he  could  any  where  enjoy  under  any 
other  establishment.  You  see,  Sir,  the  doetrine9 
that  are  lately  come  into  the  world,  and  how.  far  the 
phrase  has  obtained  of  calling  your  royal  .&ther 
'  God's  Vicegerent ; '  which  ill  men  have  turned  both 

November  6,  1612,  the  two  following  passages  extracted  from 

his  *  History  of  the  World,'  aiibrd  sufficient  evidence : 

^  Of  the  art  of  war  by  sea,  I  had  written  a  Treatise  for  the 

Lord  Henry  Princa  of  Wales;  a  subject,  to  my  knowledgt^ 

Aever  handled  by  any  man  ancient  or  modern.    But  God  hath 

spared  me  the  labour  of  finishing  it,  by  his  loss ;  by  the  loss  of 

that  brave  Prince,  of  which,  like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  we  shall 

find  the  effects  hereafter.    Impossible  it  is,  to  equal  words  and 

sorrows :  I  will  thereafter  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  God,  that 

jiath  him.    *  Cum  leves  loquuntuTf  ingentcs  stupcntJ 
•  •  ».  *  * 

<*  Lastly,  whereas  this  book,  by  the  title  it  hath,  calls  itself 
the  •  First  part  of  the  General  History  of  the  World,*  implying 
a  second  and  third  volume,  which  I  also  intended  and  have  hewn 
out ;  beside  many  other  discouragements  persuading  my  sileDce, 
it  hath  pleated  God  to  taike  that  glorious  Prince  out  of  the  wotld, 
to  whom  they  were  directed.  Whose  unspeakable^  and  never«- 
«nough-lamented,  loss  hath  taught  me  to  say  with  Job^  '  Versa 
€tt  in  htdum  cUkara  mea^  et  organum  meum  in  vocemJientiumJ  *' 

*  Inserted  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  doe« 
not  however  record  the  occasio%  upon  which  it  was  written.  . 

6  ^  ^ 
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to  the  dishonour  of  Gk)d,  and  the  impeachment  of  hia 
Majesty's  goodness.  They  adjoin  the  vicegerency  to 
the  idea  of  being  all-powerfiil,  and  not  to  that  of 
being  all-good.  His  Majesty's  wisdom,  it  is  to  be. 
hoped^  will  save  him  from  the  snare,  that  may  lie 
under  gross  adulations;  but  your  youth,  and  the 
thirst  of  praise  which  I  have  observed  in  you,  may 
possibly  mislead  you  to  hearken  to  these  charmers^ 
who  would  conduct  your  noble  nature  into  tyranny. 
Be  careful,  O  my  Prince ;  hear  them  not^  fly  from 
their  deceits.  You  are  in  the  succession  to  a  throne^ 
from  whence  no  evil  can  be  imputed  to  you ;  but  all 
good  must  be  conveyed  by  you.  Your  father  is  called^ 
*  the  Vicegerent  of  Heaven/  While  he  is  good,  he 
is  the  Vicegerent  of  Heaven.  Shall  man  have  autho^ 
rity  from  the  fountain  of  good  to  do  evil?  No,  my 
Prince :  let  mean  and  degenerate  sfnrits,  which  want 
benevdence,  suppose  their  power  impaired  by  a  dis-^ 
ability  of  doing  injuries.  If  want  of  power  to  do  iU 
be  an  incapacity  in  a  prince,  with  reverence  be  it 
qx>ken,  it  is  an  incapacity  he  has  in  common  with 
the  Deity. 

'  Let  me  not  doubt  but  all  jdans,  which  do  not 
cairy  in  them  the  mutual  happiness  of  prince  and 
people,  will  appear  as  absurd  to  your  great  under< 
standing,  as  disagreeable  to  your  noble  nature. 
'  '  Exert  yourself,  O  generous  Prince,  against  such 
sycophants  in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty;  and 
assume  an  ambition  worthy  of  you,  to  secure  your 
fellow-creatures  from  slavery;  from  a  condition  as 
much  below  that  of  brutes,  as  to  act  without  reason 
is  less  miserable  than  to  act  against  it  Preserve  to 
your  fiiture  subjects  the  ditine  right  of  being  free 
•gents,  and  to  your  own  royal  house  the  divine  right 

VOL.  IL  2  a 
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«f  being  tbdr  benefactors.  Believe  me»  my  Fritioew 
there  is  no  other  right  can  flow  from  God.  White 
jour  highness  is  forming  yourself  for  a  throne»  a»- 
sider  the  laws  as  so  many  common-places  in  your 
Study  of  the  science  of  govemmenU  When  you  meaD 
noliiing  but  justice^  they  are  an  ease  and  hdp  to  you* 
TIhs  way  of  thinking  is  what  gave  men  the  gioriow 
appellatives  of  deliverers,  and  fathers  of  then*  country. 
This  made  the  sight  of  them  rouse  their  beholders 
mto  acclamations,  and  made  mankind  incapable  of 
bearing  their  very  a{^arance  without  applauding  it 
as  a  benefit.  Consider  the  imixpressible  advantages^ 
whidi  wffl  ever  attend  your  Highness,  while  you 
make  the  power  of  rendering  men  happy  the  measure 
of  your  actions.  While  this  is  your  impulse,  bow 
easily  will  that  power  be  extended !  The  gbnoe  of 
your  eye  will  give  gladness,  and  your  every  sentence 
have  the  force  of  a  bounty.  Whatever  some  men 
would  insinuate,  you  have  lost  your  subject,  when 
you  have  lost  his  inclination :  you  are  to  preside  over 
the  minds,  not  the  bodies,  of  men.  The  soul  is  the 
essence  of  a  man ;  and  you  cannot  have  the  true  man 
against  his  inclination.  Choose,  therefore,  to  be  the 
king,  or  the  conqueror,  of  your  people ;  it  may  lie 
submission,  but  it  cannot  be  obedience,  that  is  passive. 
*  I  am.  Sir,  your  Highness*  most  faithful  servant, 

'  Waltee  Ralsgh/ 

*  Londofh  August  12,  1611.* 

But,  though  he  had  the  Queen*s  i»otectaon»  and 
ttepatrooage  of  Prince  Henry,*  duimg  tbe  hdi|^ 

*  **  No  IQiigpbot  my  father^  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage,^^ 
was  a  saying  of  that  glory  of  the  Stuaits.  ( Osbom's  ilfifcw 
Wmii^  n.  165.)    He  had  long,  it  appem,  ioUdted  ShariMsew 
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of  Car's  fiiYOur,  lie  could  oot  obtain  his  liberty  tiU 
after  the  condemnation  of  that  &vourite  (th^  Ea4 
^  Somerset)  for  the  murther  of  Sir  Thoipas  Over-< 
b^^f  •  Upon  this  events  bj  means  of  fifteen  hnndred 
pcmnds  giren  to  a  reladon  of  the  new  minioi^  Siv 
George  VUliers,  he  procured  his  enlargement,  in 
March  1616,  after  above  twelve  years'  confinement 
in  ti^  Tower- 
He  had,  now,  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  old 
scheme  of  settling  Guiana ;  and  his  Majesty  granted 
him  a  patem  for  that  purpose,  at  least  under  the 
privy-seal,  if  not  under  the  great-seal  of  England* 
Hence  he  was  induced  to  decline  an  actual  and  liill 
pardcHi,  which  his  former  fiiends.  Sir  William  St. 
John  and  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  offered  to  procure  him 
for  TOO/.  Sir  Frauds  Bacon  himself  said  to  him ; 
**  Sir,  the  knee-timber  of  your  voyage  is  money* 
Sgare  your  pivse  in  this  particular:  for,  upon  my 
life,  yoa  have  a  sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  is  past 
already ;  the  kifig  having  under  his  broad  seal  made 
you  Admiral  of  his  fleet,  and  given  you  power  of 
the  martial  law  over  your  officers  and  saLdiers." 

Of  this  expedition,  the  whole  es^nse.  was  defrayed 
by  Ralegh  and  his  friends.  Aft;er  various  disappoint* 
ments  on  their  passage,  in  November  they  came  in 
right  of  Gidana.  Here  he  was  received  with  the 
utmost  joy  by  the  Indians,  who  olBfered  him  the 


as  if  for  bimaelf,  though  in  reality  with  the  full  purpose  of  re- 
atoriug  it  to  it's  rightful  owner;  and  he  had  at  last  gained  his 
suit,  the  king  having  given  Car  25,000/.  in  lieu  of  it :  but  the  pre- 
mature death  of  this  incomparable  prince  (not  without  suspicion 
of  foul  play)  in  1612,  frustrated  the  accomplishment  of  hk 
noUe .  design.  See  Carew  Ralegh's  Petition,  and  WebroodlB 
JjjTotes  on  Wilson's  *  History  of  King  Jamti? 
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sovereigntj  of  the  country;  but  he  dedmed  it 
His  extreme  sickness  preventing  his  attempting  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  in  person,  he  deputed  Captain 
Keymis  to  that  service,  ordering  five  ships  to  sail  up 
the  Oronoco.  These  forces  however,  landing  in  the 
n%ht  nearer  a  Spanish  town  than  they  had  expected, 
were  set  upon  by  the  enemy's  troops,  and  at  first 
thrown  into  some  confiision;  but  speedily  raDyingt 
they  made  such  a  vigorous  opposition,  that  they  com* 
pelled  their  assailants,  the  Spaniards,  to  retreat. 

In  the  warmth  of  pursuit,  they  unexpectedly  found 
themselves  at  the  gates  of  the  town :  and  here  the 
battle  was  renewed,  when  Ralegh's  eldest  son,  hur- 
ried on  by  the  impatience  of  youth,  rushed  forward 
at  the  head  of  a  company  of  pikes,  and  having 
killed  one  of  the  Spanish  captains,  was  himself  shot 
by  another.* 

The  Spaniards  now  found  shelter  about  the  market- 
place, whence  they  killed  and  wounded  the  invaders 
at  pleasure ;  so  that  they  were  obliged,  in  sdtf-defence, 
to  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  drive  the  enemy  to  the 
woods  and  mountains.  This  gave  Keymis  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  attempting  to  visit  the  mine,  in  company 

*  *^  In  the  assault  my  son,  more  desirous  of  honour  than 
safety,  was  slain ;  with  whom,  to  say  truth,  all  the-  respects  of 
this  world  hath  taken  end  in  me.''  (Ralegh's  Lgtterio  Sir  Ra!pk 
Wimoood,)  In  his  letter  to  Im  wife,  on  his  homeward  passage, 
which  is  subjoined,  p.  ifiS,  every  fiither  wil!  obsenre  with  the 
tenderest  sympathy,  how  afiectionately  the  valiant  heart  of  this 
enlightened,  betrayed,  and  finally  murthered  man  yearned  for 
his  beloved  boy !  He  feU  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  had 
]been  for  some  time,  by  Camden's  recommendation,  placed  laider 
*  the  rigorous  tuition  of  Ben  Jonson;  but  he  eztrioUed  fainvelf 
from  his  dutches,  by  taking  advantage  of  him  in  a  lit  of  intem- 
perance. 
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^tiiCapttdn  Thomhturst,  Mr.  W.  Hubert,  Sir  John 
Hamden,  and  others ;  but  upon  falling  into  an  am- 
buscade, in  which  he  lost  many  of  his  men^  he  re- 
turned to  Sir  Walter,  without  having  accomplished 
Ids  otgect 

As  some  mitigation  of  their  ill-success,  however, 
he  produced  two  ingots  of  gold,  whidi  they  had 
found  in  the  town,  beside  a  lai^  quantity  of  papers 
seitod  in  the  govemor^s  study.  Among  these  v^ere 
four  letters,  which  discovered  not  only  that  Ralph's 
whole  enterprise. had  been  divulged,  but  that  his  life 
had  thus  been  put  into  the  power  of  the  Spaniards, 
To  the  just  indignation,  which  he  conceived  on  this 
occasion,  was  added  the  disa{qx)intment  of  learning 
that  Keymis  had  not  proceeded  to  the  mine.  He 
jreproadied  him  as  having  '  undone  his  friend,  and 
wounded  his  credit  with  their  common  Sovereign  past 
recovery.'  Upon  which,  Keymis  retired  to  hiscabin, 
and  shot  himself;  and  finding  the  wound  not  mortal, 
completed  the  suicide  by  thiTustufig  a  knife  into  his 
heart. 

To  the  etamal  dishonour  of  James  be  it  recorded^ 
that  through  his  dastardly  duplicity,  the  honour  of 
Ae  nation,  the  lives  of  many  brave  men,  and  the 
military  reputation  of  Ralegh  were  upon  this  occa« 
sum  treacherously  sacrificed.  At  the  very  moment 
6f  grantiDg  this  accomplished  officer  a  special  com- 
mission fer  the  expedition,  he  not  only  disavowed  it 
to  Gondemar  the  S^;)anish  embassador,  but  in  confir- 
mation of  his  assurances  sufiered  him  to  transmit  to 
his  court  the  particulars  of  the  equipment.  For  this 
infemous  conduct.  Sir  Walter  could  not  forbear  re- 
proaching the  courtf  in  a  letter  from  St  Cbristoidier^s 
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ftdkbeffied  to  Su*  Ralph^  Witiwodd,  then  Secvetuy  of 
{State. 

Fmra  tiie  same  isUmd,  aba,  he  addressed  tbe  tcl- 
%owmg  leVbst  to  his  wife : 

*  I  was  loth  to  write,  because  I  know  not  how  to 
Mmfort  you :  and  Ck)d  knows,  I  never  knew  what 
iKnTow  meant  tiU  now.  All  that  I  can  say  to  you  is, 
tiiat  you  most  obey  the'will  and  providence  of  God; 
and  remembar  tlaat  the  Queen's  majesty  bare  the  looi 
€>f  Prince  H^nry  with  a  magnanimous  heart,  and  the 
Lady  Horiington  of  her  only  son.  Comfort  yow 
heart,  dearest  Bess,  I  shall  sorrow  for  us  botiu  And 
I  ^all  sorrow  the  less,  because  I  have  not  long  to 
acHTow,  because  not  kmg  to  live. 

*  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Secnetary  Winwood's  lettei^ 
who  wfll  ^ve  you  a  copy  of  it,  if  you  send  for  it. 
Therein  you  shall  know  what  hath  passed,  which  I 
have  written  by  that  letter;  -for 4ta(y  brains  are  fardcen, 
and  it  is  a  torment  to  me  to  write,  especially  of 
misery.  I  have  deared  Mr.  Secretary  to  give  my 
Lord  Carew  a  copy  of  his  letter.  I  have  cleansed 
my  ship  of  sick  men,  and  sent  them  honue^  and  hope 
that  God  will  send  us  somewhat  before  we  return. 
Commend  me  to  all  at  Lothbinry.  You  shall  hear 
from  me,  if  I  live,  from  Newibundland ;  where  I 
mean  to  dean  my  ships,  and  revietual ;  for  I  have 
tobacco  enough  to  pay  for  it.  The  Lord  Ueas  and 
<x»nfort  y<m,  that  you  may  bear  patiently  the  death 
ef  yoor  most  valiant  son ! 

'  This  SSd  of  Mardi,  from  the  Isle  of  Cau^topher^ 
*  Yoan,  WAI.TXB  Ralksh. 

'  P«  £L  I  {mxteat  befors  liie  Migestj  cf  God^  tfaa* 
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m  Sir  Frracis  Dr^e  and  Sir  Jcbn  Hawkm  diai 
heart-broken  when  they  failed  of  their  csiterprise^  I 
could  wilHngly  do  the  like,  di4 1  not  codtefid  agaiiMt 
sorrow  f(H*  your  sake,  in  hope  te  provide  soKoewhat  £9^ 
you  to  comfort  and  rdieve  you.  If  I  live  to  return^ 
resolve  youraelf,  that  it  is  the  care  for  you  that  hath 
^strengthened  my  heart* 

*  It  is  true,  that  Keymis  might  have  gone  direotl^ 
to  the  mine,  and  meont  it.  But  after  my  son's  deati^ 
he  made  them  believe  that  he  knew  not  the  way,  and 
excused  himself  upon  the  want  of  water  in  the  river: 
Bad,  counterfeiting  many  impediments,  left  it  un« 
^Mind.  When  he  came  back,  I  tdd  him  *  he  had 
undone  me,  and  that  my  credit  was  lost  for  ever.'  Jia 
answered,  that  ^  wh^  my  don  was  ioat*  and  that  he 
ieft  me  so  weak,  that  he  thought  not  to  find  me  aliv^ 
he  had  no  reason  to  enrich  a  company  of  r^iscals,  who 
after  my  son's  death  made  no  account  of  him.^  He 
fiuther  told  me,  that  '  the  English  sent  up  inb9 
Guiana  copld  hardly  defend  the  Spanish  town  of 
St.  Thome,  which  they  had  taken ;  and,  therefore^ 
for  them  to  pass  throi^h  thick  woods  it  was  ]IS|kO0p- 
aible,  and  more  impossible  to  have  victuals  brouqght 
them  into  the  mountains.'  And  it  is  true^  that  the 
governed,  Dic^o  Palameca«  and  other  four  captains 
being  slain,  whereof  my  son  Wat  slew  one,  Ple»- 
sington  (Wat's  serjeant)  and  Jc^n  of  Morocooes 
^one  of  Us  men)  slew  two;  I  say,  five  t)f  them  slain 
in  the  entrance  of  the  town,  the  rest  went  off  in  a 
whole  body.  And  each  tack  more  care  to  defend  the 
passages  to  thear  mines,  of  which  they  had  three 
within  a  league  of  the  town,  beside  a  mine  that  was 
about  five  ntUes  off,  than  they  did  of  the  town  itself. 

*  Yet  Keymis,  at  the  first,  was  resolved  to  go  to 
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the  wine.  But  when  he  came  to  the  bank-side  tb 
land,  he  had  two  men  of  his  dain  out-iight  from  the 
bank,  and  six  others  hurt ;  and  Captain  Thorahurst 
shot  in  the  head,  of  which  wound,  and  the  accident 
thereof,  he  hath  pined  away  these  twelve  weeks. 
Now,  when  Keymis  came  back,  and  gave  me  the 
former  reasons,  which  moved  him  not  to  open  the 
mine  (the  one,  the  death  of  my  son ;  a  second,  the 
weakness  of  the  English,  and  their  impossibilities  to 
work  it  and  to  be  victualled ;  a  third,  that  it  were  a 
folly  to  discover  it  for  the  Spaniards ;  and,  lastly,  my 
weakness,  and  bdng  unpardoned)  and  that  I  rejected 
all  these  his  ai^guments,  and  tdd  him  that  ^  I  must 
leave  him  to  himself  to  answer  it  to  the  Song  and 
state ;'  he  shut  himself  into  his  cabin,  and  shot  him- 
sdf  with  a  pocket-pistol,  which  broke  one  of  his 
ribs:  and,  finding  that  he  had  not  prevailed,  he 
thrust  a  long  knife  under  his  sl^ort  libs  up  to  the  handle^ 
and  died, 

<  Thus  much  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Secretary, 
to  whose  letters  I  refer  you.  But  because  I  think  my 
friends  will  rather  heaiken  after  you  than  any  other 
to  know  the  truth,  I  did  after  the  sealing  break  open 
the  letter  again,  to  let  you  know  in  brief  the  state 
of  that  business ;  which  I  pray  you  impart  te  my 
Lord  of  Northumberland,  and  SUvanus  Scorie,  and 
to  Sir  John  Leighf 

'  For  the  rest,  there  was  never  poor  man  so  es* 
posed  to  the  slaughter,  as  I  was.  For,  being  com* 
manded  upon  my  allegiance  to  set  down,  not  onl^ 
the  country,  but  the  very  river  by  which  I  wf»  to 
imterit,  to  name  my  ships'  number,  men,  and  my 
artillery ;  this  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  embaasador  ta 
his  inaster,  the  King  <^  Spain.    The  King  wrote  hiii 
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to  an  parts  of  the  Indies,  especially  to  the 
Governor  (Palameca)  of  Guiana,  El  Dorado,  and 
Trinidado.  Of  which  the  first  letter  bore  date 
March  19»  1617,  at  Madrid,  when  I  had  not  jet 
left  the  Thames;  which  letter  I  have  sent  to  Mr. 
Secretary.  I  have  also  two  other  letters  of  the 
King's,  which  I  reserve,  and  one  of  the  Council's. 
The  Kmg,  also,  sent  a  commission  to  levy  800  soldiers 
out  of  his  garrison  of  Nuevo  Regno  de  Granada  and 
Porto  Bico,  with  ten  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  to 
entertain  us.  He,  also,  prepared  an  armada  by  sea 
to  set  upon  us.  It  wrae  too  bng  to  tell  you,  how  we 
were  preserved ;  if  I  live,  I  shall  make  it  known.  My 
brains  axe  broken,  and  I  cannot  write  much.  I  live 
yet,  and  I  told  you  why. 

^  Whitn^,  for  whom  I  sold  all  my  plate  at  Ply* 
mouth,  and  to  whom  I  gave  more  credit  and  coun- 
tenance than  to  all  the  captains  of  my  fleet,  ran  from 
me  at  the  Granadas,  and  Wollaston  with  him*  So  a9 
I  have  now  but  five  ships,  and  one  of  those  I  have 
sent  home ;  and  in  my  fly-boat  a  rabble  of  idle  rascals, 
which  I  know  will  not  spare  to  wound  me,  but  I  care 
not  I  am  sure,  thereis  never  a  base  slave  in  all  the 
fleet  hath  taken  the  pains  and  care^  that  I  have  done; 
that  hath  slept  so  little,  and  travailed  so  much.  My 
ftiends  will  not  bdieve  them ;  and  for  the  rest,  I  care 
not.  Grod  in  heaven  bless  you,  and  strengthen  you? 
heart!  Yours, 

*  Walter  Raleoh.' 

Accordingly,  on  his  return  home,  he  found  that 
James  had  published  a  proclamation  declaring  his 
detestation  of  his  conduct,  and  asserting  that  he  had 
li^  express  limitatioii  (though  no  such  limitatioii  war 
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to  be  found  in  his  commissiorH)  restrained  him  fitnn 
attempting  any  act  of  hostility  against  his  dear 
brother  of  Spain. 

The  proclamation,  however,  did  not  deter  Sir 
Walter  from  landing  at  Plymouth  in  July  1618,  as 
he  was  resolved  to  suirender  himself  into  the  King^^ 
hands.  On  the  road  to  London  he  was  arrested  hj 
Sir  Lewis  Stukdy,  Vice* Admiral  of  Devonshire  and 
his  relation,  who  acted  a  most  treacherous  part  after 
his  arrival  in  town.  For  Ralegh  being  aDowed  to 
remain  a  prisoner  at  his  own  house,  Stukelj  was  con* 
tinually  representing  ^  how  greatly  the.court  was  ex* 
asperated  against  him  by  the  complaints  of  Gondii 
mar ; '  and  after  countenancing,  if  he  did  not  suggest^ 
the  plan  of  an  escape  into  France,  betrayed  him  to 
the  ministry,  who  caused  him  to  be  seized  in  a  boat 
below  Woolwich,  and  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 

But  though  his  death  had  been  absolutely  deter* 
mined,  it  was  not  easy  to  accomplish  it  from  any 
thing,  which  had  occurred  during  his  late  expedition. 
It  was  resolved  therefore  to  effect  the  sacrifice,  by 
reviving  against  him  the  sentence  passed  upon  him 
in  1603.  Thus,  by  a  singular  destiny,  he  who  had 
been  condemned  for  being  a  friend  to  the  Spamards, 
was  now  to  lose  his  life  for  being  their  enemy. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  having  the  day 
before  received  notice  to  prepare  himself  for  death, 
he  was  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  taken  out 
of  his  bed  in  the  hot  fit  of  an  ague,  and  carried  to 
the  Ring's-Bench  bar  at  Westminster,  where  the 
Chief-Justice,  Sir  He^  Montagu,  ordered  the 
record  of  his  farmer  conviction  and  judgment  to  be 
read ;  and  then  demanded,  ^  What  he  bad  to  oSer, 
why  execution  ahould  not  be  awarded  ^gain^t  him  ?' 
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To  this  Sir  Walter  pleaded  his  comnisiioii  for  bis 
last  voyage,  which  iHiplied  a  restoring  of  life  to  hun^ 
by  giving  him  power^  as  marshal,  on  the  life  and 
death  of  others.  He,  then,  began  to  justify  his  con:* 
duct  in  that  voyage ;  but  the  court  recused  to  hear 
ham,  and  a  warrant  was  produced  ordering  his  exe- 
cution on  the  following  day.  This  bad  been  idgned 
and  sealed  before-hand,  that  no  delay  might  arise 
£nom  the  Sing's  absmoe,  who  had  retired  into  tht 
country  the  day  befiu'e  he  was  arraigned. 

Few  have  acted  so  difficult  a  part,  in  the  last  scene 
of  lidBe,  with  the  sjnrit  and  firmness  which  Ralegh  now 
displayed.  Tlie  inefficacy  of  the  intercessions  *  with 
the  King,  in  his  behalf,  proved  no  di^ppointment  to 
him :  he  neither  expected,  nor  seemed  to  wish  fcft, 
BMsrcy.  On  the  very  morning  of  his  execution  he  ate 
his  breakfast  heartily,  and  smoked  his  pipe;  and 
ascending  the  scaflfold  with  a  cheerftil  countenance, 
as  if  he  had  only  been  about  to  take  a  journey,  he 
saluted  the  loids,  knights,  and  gentlemen  there  pre- 
sent.  After  which,  prodamatioh  bdng  made  for 
silence,  he  said :  ^  I  deshre  to  be  borne  withal,  for  this 
iii  tbe  third  day  of  my  fever;  and,  if  I  shall  show  any 
weakness^  I  beseech  you  to  attribute  it  to  my  malady, 
for  this  is  the  hour  in  which  it  is  wont  to  come."  Then 
pausing  a-while  he  sat  down,  and  directing  himself 
toward  a  window,  where  the  Lords  Arundel,  North- 
ampton, and  Doncaster  with  some  other  noblemien 
were  sitting,  he  continued :  **  I  thatik  God,  of  his 
infinite  goodness,  that  he  hath  brought  me  to  die  in 


*  A  letter  of  the  Queen's  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  quaint  title  of  *  My  kind  Dogge,  *  is  still 
cxtaaty  eabreatiDg  his  friendly  offices  for  Bdegfa*  ^ 
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the  light,  and  not  in  darkness.  Perceiving  however 
that  the  place  where  the.  above-mentioned  noblemen 
were  seated  was  &r  from  the  scaffold,  he  added,  ^  1 
will  strain  my  voice,  for  I  would  willingly  have  yoiff 
honours  hear  me." 

Lord  Arundel  replied,  ^  Nay,  we  wiU  rather  come 
down  to  the  scaffold ; ".  which  he,  and  some  others 
did.  Upon  this,  he  proceeded :  *'  As  I  said,  I  thank 
God  heartily,  that  he  hath  brought  me  into  the  ligld; 
to  die ;  and  that  he  hath  not  suffered  me  to  die  in 
the  dark  prison  of  the  Tower,  where  I  have  suffered 
a  great  deal  of  misery  and  cruel  sidoiess;  and  I 
thank  God,  that  my  fever  hath  not  taken  me  at  this 
time,  as  I  prayed  to  God  it  might  not,  that  I  might 
dear  myself  of  some  accusations  unjustly  laid  to  my 
charge,  and  leave  behind  me  the  testimony  of  a  true 
heart  both  to  my  king  and  country. 

**  There  are  two  mean  points  of  suspicion  that  his 
Majesty,  as  I  hear,  hath  conceived  against  me,  and 
which  I  conceive  have  specially  hastened  my  coming 
hither;  wherein  his  Majesty  cannot  be  satisfied,  whidi 
I  desire  to  clear  up  and  to  resolve  you  of: 

^^  One  is,  that  his  Majesty  hath  been  informed, 
that  I  have  often  had  plots  with  France ;  and  his 
Miyesty  hath  good  reasons  to  induce  him  thereunto. 
One  reason  that  his  Majesty  had  to  conjecture  so  was, 
that  when  I  came  back  from  Guiana,  being  come  to 
Plymouth,  I  endeavoured  to  go  in  a  bark  to  RocheUe; 
which  was,  for  that  I  would  have  made  my  peace, 
before  I  had  come  to  England. 

'*  Another  reason  was,  that  upon  my  flight  I  did 
intend  to  fly  into  France,  for  the  saving  of  myself, 
having  had  some  terror  from  above. 

^  A  third  .reason,  that  his  Miyesty  had  reason  to 
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I 

suspect^  was  the  French  agent's  coming  to  me.  Be« 
rides,  it  was  reported^  that  I  had  a  commission  from 
the  French  King  at  my  going  forth.  These  are  the 
reasons  that  his  Majesty  had,  as  I  am  informed,  to 
suspect  me. 

**  But  this  I  say,  for  a  man  to  call  God  to  witness 
to  a  falsehood  at  any  time  is  a  grievous  ain,  and  what 
shall  he  hope  for  at  the  tribunal-^y  of  judgement  ? 
But  to  call  God  to  witness  to  a  fiilsehood  at  the  time 
of  death,  is  far  more  grievous  and  impious ;  and  that 
a  man  that  so  doth  cannot  have  salvation,  for  he  hath 
no  time  for  repentance.  Then  what  shall  I  expect, 
that  am  going  instantiy  to  render  up  my  account  ?  I 
do  therefore  call  God  to  witness,  as  I  hope  to  be 
Saved,  and  as  I  hope  to  see  him  in  his  kingdom,  which 
I  hope  I  shall  within  this  quarter  of  this  hour,  I 
never  had  any  commission  from  the  French  King, 
nor  ever  saw  the  French  King^s  hand*writing  in  all 
my  life;  neither  knew  I  that  there  was  a  French 
agent,  nor  what  he  was,  till  I  met  him  in  my  gallery 
at  my  lodging  unlocked  for.  If  I  speak  not  true,  O 
Lord,  let  me  never  enter  into  thy  kingdom ! 

**  The  second  suspicion  was,  that  his  Majesty  had 
been  informed,  that  I  should  speak  dishonourably 
and  disloyally  of  my  Sovereign.  But  my  accuser  was 
a  base  Frenchman,  and  a  runagate  fellow ;  one,  that 
hath  no  dwelling ;  a  kind  of  chemical  fellow ;  one, 
that  I  knew  to  be  perfidious :  for,  being  by  him 
drawn  into  the  action  of  accusing  myself  at  Winches- 
ter, in  which  I  confess  my  head  was  touched,  he 
being  sworn  to  secrecy  over-night  revealed  it  the  next 
m<»iiing. 

'^  But  this  I  speak  now,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
kings  ?    I  have  notlung  to  do  wilh  them,  neither  do 
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I  ftar  tliem.  I  have  only  to  do  with  my  God,  ixk 
vhose  presence  I  stand :  therefore  to  tell  a  lie,  were 
it  to  gain  the  King's  favour,  were  vain.  Therefore^ 
as  I  hope  to  be  saved  at  the  last  Judgement-day,  I 
never  spoke  disloyally  or  dishonestly  of  his  Majesty 
in  idl  my  hie;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  think  it 
strange  that  that  Frenchman,  being  so  base  and  mean 
afellow,  should  be  so  far  credited  as  he  hath  been.  I 
have  dealt  truly,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved ;  and  {  hope 
I  shall  be  believed 

^  I  confess  I  did  attempt  to  escape :  I  cannot  ex* 
diae  it,  but  it  was  only  to  save  my  life.  And  I  do 
likewise  confess,  that  I  did  feign  myself  to  be  indis* 
posed  and  sick  at  Salisbury :  but  I  hope  it  was  no  sin; 
for  the  prophet  David  did  make  himself  a  fool,  and 
suffered  spittle  to  fall  down  upon  his  beard,  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  not  uxb> 
puted  unto  him :  so  what  I  did  I  intended  no  ill,  but 
to  gain  and  prolong  time  until  his  Majesty  camet 
hoping  for  some  commiseration  from  him. 

^'  But  I  forgive  this  Frenchman,  and  Sir  Lewis 
Stukely,  with  all  my  heart ;  for  I  have  received  the 
sacrament  this  morning  of  Mr.  Dean  of  Westminster, 
and  I  have  forgiven  all  men ;  but,  that  they  are  p^- 
fidious,  I  am  bound  in  character  to  speak,  that  all 
men  may  take  heed  of  them. 

*^  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  my  keeper  and  kinsman,  hath 
affirmed  that  I  should  tell  him,  that  'my  Lord  Carew 
and  my  LcM^of  Doncaster  here  did  advise  me  to  escape.' 
But  I  protest,  before  God,  I  never  told  him  any  such 
thing;  neither  did  the  Lords  advise  me  to  any  sueh 
matter ;  neither  is  it  likely,  that  I  should  tell  him 
any  such  thing  of  two  Privy  Councillors;  neither  had 
I  any  reason  to  tell  him,  or  he  to  report  it :  finr  it  ip 
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well  known,  he  left  me  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
d«fs  together  alone,  to  go  whither  I  listed,  while  he 
^todt  himself  about  the  country* 

^'  Again,  he  accused  me,  that  I  should  tell  Ism 
^  my  Lord  Carew  and  my  Lord  Doncaster  would  meet 
Hie  in  France,'  which  was  never  my  speedi  or 
thought 

<^  He  farther  accused  me,  that  I  should  show  him 
ft  letter,  whereby  I  did  signify  unto  him,  that  I 
would  give  him  ten  thousand  pounds  for  my  escf^; 
but  God  cast  my  soul  into  everlasting  fire,  if  I  made 
any  such  prOflfer  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  or  one 
thousand.  But  indeed  I  showed  him  a  letter,  that  if 
he  would  go  with  me,  there  should  be  order  taken 
lor  his  debts  when  he  was  gone :  neither  had  I  tcai 
thousaiod  pounds  to  give  him ;  for,  if  I  had  had  so 
much,  I  could  have  made  my  peace  with  it  better  an^ 
other  way,  than  in  giving  it  to  Stukely. 

^  Farther,  when  I  came  to  Sir  Edward  Pelham'a 
house,  who  had  been  a  follower  of  mine,  and  who 
gave  me  good  entertainment,  he  gave  out  that '  I  had 
received  some  dram  of  poison ;  *  when  I  answered 
him,  *  I  feared  no  such  thing,  for  I  was  well  assured 
of  them  in  the  house,  and  therefcNre  wished  him  to 
have  no  such  thought'  Now  God  foi^ve  him,  for  I 
do ;  and  I  desire  God  to  forgive  him.  .  I  will  not  say, 
*  God  is  a  God  of  revenge ; '  but  I  desire  God  to  for- 
give him,  as  I  do  desire  to  be  forgiven  of  God,** 

Then  looking  over  his  note  of  remembrance, 
*'  Well«  thus  far  have  I  gone ;  a  little  mcN*e,  a  little 
more,  and  I  will  have  done  by  and  by. 

•*  It  was  told  the  King,  that  *  I  was  brought  per 
force  into  England,  and  that  I  did  not  intend  to  come 
^gaia:'  but  Sir  Charles  Parker,  Mr.  Treshamt  Mr^ 
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Leake,  and  divers  know  how  I  was  dealt  withal  hj 
the  common  soldiers,  which  were  one  hundred  ajMi 
fiftj  in  number,  who  mutinied  and  sent  for  me  to 
come  into  the  ship  to  them,  for  unto  me  they  would 
hot  come ;  and  there  I  was  forced  to  take  an  oath, 
that  *  I  would  not  go  into  England  till  that  they  would 
have  me,'  otherwise  they  would  have  cast  me  into 
the  sea;  and  therewithal  they  drove  me  into  my 
cabin,  and  bent  all  their  forces  against  me.  After  I 
had  taken  this  oath,  with  wine  and  other  things, 
such  as  I  had  about  me,  I  drew  some  of  the  chiefest 
to  desist  from  their  purposes :  and,  at  lengthy  I  per- 
suaded  them  to  go  into  Ireland ;  which  they  were 
willing  unto,  and  would  have  gone  into  the  north- 
parts  of  Ireland ;  which  I  dissuaded  them  from,  and 
told  them,  that  *  they  were  Bed-shanks  that  inhabited 
there : '  and  with  much  ado  I  persuaded  them  to  go 
into  the  south  parts  of  Ireland,  promising  them  to 
get  their  pardons,  and  was  forced  to  give  them  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  at  Kinsale,  to  bring 
them  home,  otherwise  I  had  never  got  fii>m  thence. 

^  There  was  a  report,  that  I  meant  not  to  go  to 
Guiana  at  all ;  and  that  I  knew  not  of  any  mine,  nor 
intended  any  such  thing  or  matter,  but  only  to  get 
my  liberty,  which  I  had  not  the  wit  to  keep.*    But 

*  *  A  strange  faocy  indeed  (he  says  elsewhere)  had  it  been 
in  me  to  have  persuaded  my  sod,  whom  I  have  lost,  and  to  have 
persuaded  my  wife  to  have  adventured  the  8,00tf .,  which  his 
Majesty  gave  them  for  Sherborne ;  and  when  that  was  spent,  to 
persuade  my  wife  to  sell  her  house  at  Mitcham,  in  hope  of  en- 
riching them  by  the  mines  of  Guiana,  if  I  myself  had  not  seen 
them  with  my  own  eyes.  For  being  old  and  weakly,  thirteen 
years  in  prison,  and  not  used  to  the  air,  to  travel,  and  to  watch- 
ing, it  being  ten  to  one  that  I  should  ever  have  returned,  and 
of  which  by  reason  of  my  violent  sickness  and  the  long  contina* 


I  proftest  it  was  my  foii  intent,  and  fot  gold;  for 
gold  lor  ttiet  benefit  oi  his  Majesty  and  myself,  and 
of  those  that  ventured  and  went  with  me»  with  tbo 
re^t  of  my  countiy men ;  but  he  that  knew  the  head 
of  the  mine  would  not  discover  it,  'when  he  saw  my 
acm  waa  alain,  but  made  himself  away." 

Then  turning  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  he  said* 
**  My  Lord,  being  in  the  gallery  of  my  ship  at  my 
d^mrture,  I  remember  your  honour  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  <  You  would  request  one  thing  of  me, 
which  was  that  whether  I  made  a  good  voyage  or 
a  bad,  I  should  not  fail  but  to  return  again  inti^ 
Eng^d ; '  whidi  I  then  promised  you,  and  gave  you 
my  feith  I  w<Mild ;  and  so  I  have."  To  which  my 
Logd  answered,  "  It  is  true^  I  do  very  well  remem^ 
her  it :  they  were  the  very  last  words,  I  spake  unto 
you" 

<<  Another  slander  wa3  raised  of  me,  that '  I  would 
have  gone  ^way  ftom  them,  and  left  them  at  Guiana^' 
But  there  was  a  great  many  worthy  men,  that  ac-* 
companied  me  always,  as  my  serjeant-major  George 
Kalegh  and  divers  others,  which  knew  my  intent 
WM  nothing  so, 

f*  Also  it  hath  been  said*  that  ^  I  stinted  them  of 
fjp^  waterr'  To  which  I  answer,  every  one  was,  as 
they  must  be  in  a  ship,  furnished  by  measure,  and 


ance  thereof  no  man  had  any  hope,  what  madness  could  have 
made  me  uadertake  ibat  journey,  but  the  assurance  of  the  mine; 
Ihfreby  to  have  done  his  Majesty  service,  to  have  bettered  my 
country  by  the  trade,  aod  to  have  restored  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren their  estates  they  had  lost,  for  which  I  have  refused  all 
other  ways  or  means!  For  that  I  had  no  purpose  to  have 
changed  my  master  and  my  country,  my  return  in  the  state  I 
did  raturn  may  satisiy  every  honest  and  ind^fent  mm.' 
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not  Itccording  to  their  appetites :  this  course,  all  sea^ 
nien  know,  must  be  used  among  them,  and  to  thb 
strait  were  we  driven. 

**  Another  opinion  was  held  of  me,  that  I  carried 
with  me  to  sea  sixteen  thousand  pieces,  and  that  was 
all  the  voyage  I  intended,  only  to  get  money  into 
my  hands.  As  I  shall  answer  it  before  God,  I  had 
not  in  all  the  world  in  my  hands,  or  others  to  my 
use,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  above  a  hundred 
pounds;  whereof,  when  I  went,  I  gave  my  wife 
twenty-five  pounds :  but  the  error  thereof  came,  as  I 
perceived,  there  was  entered  20,000/.  and  but  4,000/. 
in  the  Surveyor's  book :  the  rest  had  my  hand  to  the 
bills  for  divers  adventures.  But  I  protest,  I  had  not 
a  penny  of  money  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved ! 

'^  And  these  be  the  material  points,  I  thought  good 
to  speak  of.  I  am  now,  at  this  instant,  to  render  my 
account  to  God ;  and  I  protest,  as  I  shall  appear  be* 
fore  him,this  that  I  have  spoken  is  true. 

"  I  will  only  borrow  a  little  time  of  Mr.  Sheriff  to 
speak  of  one  thing,  that  doth  make  my  heart  to 
bleed,  to  hear  that  suOh  an  imputation  should  be  laid 
upon  me ;  for  it  is  said,  that '  I  should  be  a  persecutor 
of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  that  I  stood 
in  a  window  over-against  him  when  he  suffered,  and 
puffed  out  tobacco  in  disdain  of  him.'  Gkxi  I  take  to 
witness,  I  shed  tears  for  him  when  he  died :  and  as 
I  hope  to  look  God  in  the  face  hereafter,  my  Lord  of 
Essex  did  not  see  my  face  when  he  suffered ;  for  I 
was  afar  off  in  the  Armoury,*  where  I  saw  him,  but 

*  He  attended  ia  his  capacity  of  Captain  of  the  Guard.  For 
an  answer  to  the  calumny  here  alluded  to,  and  the  other  Crimi- 
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he  saw  ttot  me.  I  confess^  indeed,  I  was  of  a  contrary; 
faction :  but  I  knew  my  Lord  of  Essex  was  a  noUe 
gentleman^  and  that  it  would  be  worse  with  me  when 
he  was  gone ;  for  I  got  the  hate  of  those,  which 
wished  me  well  before,  and  those,  that  set  me  against, 
him,  afterward  set  themselves  against  me,  and  were 
my  greatest  enemies«  And  my  soul  hath  many  times^ 
been  grieved,  that  I  was  not  nearer  him  when  he 
died ;  because,  as  I  understood  afterward,  he  asked 
for  B^e  at  his  death,  to  have  been  reconciled  unto 
me-** 

He  then  concluded  with  entreating  the  spectators, 
to  join  him  in  prayer  to  God,  "  whom,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  most  grievously  offended,  being  a  man  full  of 
all  vanity,  who  have  lived  a  sinful  life  in  all  sinM 
callings :  for  I  have  been  a  soldier,  a  captain,  a  sea- 
captain,  and  a  courtier;  which  are  all  coiu^es  of 
wickedness  and  vice."  ♦  After  which,  proclamation 
being  made  that  all  men  should  depart  the  scaffold, 
he  prepared  himself  for  death ;  giving  away  his  hat, 
his  cap,  and  some  money,  to  such  as  he  knew  who 
stood  near  him.  He  next  took  leave  of  the  lords, 
l^nights,  gentlemen,  and  others  of  his  acquaintance ; 
and  among  the  rest,  of  Lord  Arundel,  whom  he  en- 
treated to  desire  the  King,  that  no  scandalous  writing 
to  d^une  him  might  be  published  after  his  death ; 

nations  relative  to  this  voyage  adduced  by  the  Stuartlsing. 
Hume,  see,  as  above  quoted,  Cayley's  *  Life  qf  Ralegh,*  Aip^ 
pendix.  No.  XXII.    (11.447—455.) 

*  All  the  printed  and  MS.  copies  of  this  speech,  though  in 
substance  they  generally  agree,  in  phraseology  widely  differ. 
See  the  HarUian,  &c.  *  CnUedioru^  Ralegh's  *  Remains,*  p^er- 
bury's  *  Arraigntnent*  Oldys'  *  Lifc^*  and  Birch's  *  Worh  of 
Ridegh* 
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adding)  *'  I  have  a  long  journey  to  go^  and  therefbf^ 
I  win  take  my  leave.'* 

He  now,  having  put  off  his  doublet  and  gown,  de* 
sired  the  executioner  to  show  the  axe :  this  not  bring 
done  readily,  he  said,  ^*  I  prithee  let  me  see  it :  dost 
thou  think,  that  I  am  afraid  of  it  ?  **  Upon  which,  it 
was  delivered  to  him ;  and  after  he  had  Mt  along 
upon  th^  edge  of  it,  he  smilingly  observed  to  the 
shaiff,  **  This  is  a  sharp  medicine ;  but  it  is  a  phy- 
sician, that  will  cure  all  diseases."  He  then,  going  to 
and  fro  upon  the  scaffold  on  every  side,  entreated  the 
company  to  pfay  to  Grod  to  give  him  strength. 

The  executioner,  kneding  down,  asked  him  for- 
giveness ;  and  he  laying  his  hand  upon  his  dnmlder, 
forgave  him.  Being  asked,  which  way  he  would  lay 
himself  on  the  block,  he  rqdied,  **  So  the  heart  be 
right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lieth.'' 
After  this,  on  a  signal  given  by  Sir  Walter,  the  exe- 
cutioner beheaded  him  at  two  blows,  his  body  never 
shrinking  nor  moving.  His  head  was  carried  away 
in  a  mourning-coach  appointed  by  Lady  Ralegh,  and 
preserved  by  her  in  a  case  during  the  twenty-nine 
years  which  she  survived  her  husband.*  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Margaret's  churchy 
Westminster. 

Dr.  Townson,  Dean  of  Westaainster,  aft^ward 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  given  a  relation  of  this 
foul  esoecution,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Isham.  of 
Lamport  in  Northamptonshire,  dated  November  9, 
1618.     **  He  was  the  most  feariess  of  death,  that 


•  Mt  was  afterward  preserved,  whh  no  less  piety,  by  tlicir 
affectionate  son  Carew,  with  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  at  West  Horsley  in  Surrey. 
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«ver  was  known ;  and  the  most  resohite  and  confi- 
dent, yet  with  reverence  and  conscience.  When  I 
began  to  encourage  him  against  the  fear  of  deaths  he 
seemed  to  make  so  light  of  it,  that  I  wondered  at 
him.  And  when  I  told  him  *  that  the  dear  servants 
of  Grod,  in  better  causes  than  his»  had  shrunk  back 
and  trembled  a  little, '  he  denied  not ;  but  yet  gave 
God  thanks  ^  he  never  feared  death,  and  much  less 
then.  For  it  was  but  an  opinion  and  imagination, 
and  the  manner  of  death,  though  to  others  it  might 
seem  grievous,  yet  he  had  rather  die  so  than  of  a 
burning  fever ; '  with  much  more  to  that  purpose,  with 
such  confidence  and  cheerfulness,  that  I  was  fain  to 
divert  my  speech  another  way ;  and  wished  him  'not 
to  flatter  himself:  for  this  extraordinary  boldness,  I 
was  a&aid,  came  from  some  £Eilse  ground.  If  it 
sprang  from  the  assurance  he  had  of  the  love  and 
favour  of  God,  of  the  hope  of  his  salvation  by  Christy 
and  his  own  innocency,  as  he  pleaded,  I  said  he  was 
a  happy  man :  but  if  it  were  out  of  an  humour  of 
vain-glory,  or  carelessness,  or  contempt  of  death,  or 
sensdessness  of  his  own  estate,  he  were  much  to  be 
lamented,  &c.'  For  I  told  him,  that '  heathen  men 
had  set  as  little  by  their  lives  as  he  would  do,  and 
seemed  to  die  as  bravely.'  He  answered,  that  ^  he  was 
persuaded  that  no  man,  that  knew  God  and  feared 
him,  could  die  with  cheerfulness  and  courage,  except 
he  were  assured  of  the  love  and  favour  of  God  unto 
him :  that  otiier  men  might  make  shows  outwardly^ 
but  they  felt  no  joy  within;'  with  much  more  to 
that  effect  very  christianly,  so  that  he  satisfied 
me  then,  as  I  think  he  did  all  his  spectators  at  his 
death,  ice.** 

Another  account  says^  '^  In  aU  the  time  he  was 
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upon  the  scaffold,  or  before,  there  appeared  not  the'' 
kast  alteration  in  him,  either  in  his  voice  or  coun- 
tenance ;  but  he  seemed  as  free  from  all  manner  of 
apprehension,  as  if  he  had  come  thither  rather  to  be 
a  spectator  than  a  sufferer ;  nay,  the  beholders  seemed 
much  more  sensible,  than  did  he.  So  that  he  hath 
purchased  here,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  such  honour 
and  reputation,  as  it  is  thought  his  bitterest  enemies 
are  they  that  are  most  sorrowfrd  for  his  death,  which 
they  see  is  like  to  turn  so  much  to  his  advantage.'' 

This  unparallelled  sacrifice  of  so  great  a  man  to 
the  insolent  demands  of  Spain«  gave  such  disgust  to 
the  people,  that  the  Ring  published  a  declaration  in 
justification  of  the  measure,  which  only  increased  the 
odium  naturally  generated  by  highly  disgraceful  acts. 

Even  one  of  the  ministers  wrote  to  Cottington, 
our  agent  then  in  Spain  (according  to  a  letter  pre- 
served by  Rushworth)  desiring  him  to  represent  to 
that  Court,  *  in  how  many  actions  of  late  his  Majesty 
had  strained  upon  the  aff*ections  of  his  people: 
and  especially  in  this  last  concerning  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
legh, who  died  with  signal  courage  and  constancy ; 
and  at  his  death  moved  the  common  sort  of  people  to 
much  remorse,  who  all  attributed  his  death  to  the 
desire  his  Majesty  had  to  satisfy  Spain.'  **  Farther,  you 
may  let  them  know,  how  able  a  man  Sir  Walter  Ral^h 
was  to  have  done  his  Majesty  service,  if  he  should 
have  been  pleased  to  employ  him.  Yet  to  give  them 
content,  he  hath  not  spared  him ;  when  by  preserving 
him  he  might  have  given  great  sati3faction  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  had  at  command  upon  all  occasions,  as 
useful  a  man  as  served  any  prince  in  Christendom." 

Thus  fell,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  a 
sacrifice  to  a  paltry  administration  and  a  contemptible 
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prince.  Sir  Walter  Ral^h ;  a  man  of  an  extensive 
genins,  and  from  his  earliest  appearance  in  public 
life  to  his  latest  moment,  a  firm  and  active  fiiend  to 
the  prosperity  and  the  liberty  of  his  country.  His  cha-* 
racter  was  a  combination  of  ahnost  every  eminent 
quality,  uniting  in  itself  the  statesman,  the  soldier, 
the  scholar,  the  patriot,  the  seaman,  the  poet,  and  the 
philosopher ;  and  if  he  had  lived  with  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  he  would  have  supplied  a  just  parallel 
to  Caesar  and  to  Xenophon.  He  was,  indeed,  ^^  a 
prodigy  of  wit  and  fortune ;  unfortunate  in  nothing, 
but  in  the  greatness  of  his  wit  and  advancement; 
whose  eminent  worth  was  such  both  in  domes- 
tic policy,  foreign  Expeditions,  and  discoveries  in  art 
and  literature,  both  practic  and  contemplative,  that 
it  might  seem  at  once  to  conquer  example  and  imi« 
tation.  Those,  that  knew  him  weU,  esteemed  him  to 
be  a  person  bom  to  that  only  which  he  went  about ; 
so  dexterous  was  he  in  almost  all  of  his  undertakings, 
in  court,  in  camp,  by  sea,  by  land,  with  sword,  with 
pen." 

He  had  a  good  presence,  we  are  informed,  in  a 
handsome  and  well-compacted  person,  a  strong  natu- 
ral wit,  a  better  judgement,  with  a  bold  and  plau- 
sible tongue,  which  set  off  his  parts  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  these  he  had  the  adjuncts  of  a 
general  learning;  which  by  diligence  and  expe- 
rience (those  two  great  tutors)  was  augmented  to  a 
great  perfection,  bdng  an  indefatigable  reader,  and 
having  a  very  retentive  memory :  before  his  judges 
at  Winchester  humbli^,  but  not  prostrate ;  dutiful, 
yet  not  deject ;  to  the  jury  affable,  but  not  fawning; 
hoping,  but  not  trusting  in  them,  carefully  persuad- 
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ing  them  with  reason,  not  distempelrately  importuning 
them  with  conjm^tions ;  rather  showing  low  of  1^ 
than  fear  of  death ;  patient,  but  not  caieleeB ;  dyfl, 
but  not  stupid. 

Both  «  by  sea  and  land,"  says  Grttng^^r,  •*  ht 
was  constantly  employed  in  JJterary  pursuits.  His 
learning  was  continually  improved  Into  halttts  of  Hfe, 
helping  gready  to  advance  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
things ;  and  he  became  a  better  soldier,  a  better  sea* 
officer,  an  abler  statesman,  and  a  more  accomplished 
courtier,  in  proportion  as  he  was  a  better  scholar  " 

Music,  likewise,  appears  to  have  had  it's  share  of 
Ralegh's  attention.  OWys  observes,  that  an  old  bodt 
by  an  Oxonian,  entitled  '  The  Praise  of  Music,'  wa* 
dedicated  to  him  **  not  without  propriety ; "  adcSng'^ 
that  he  had  met  with  hints  of  his  profkfency  in  that 
art,  and  was  of  opinion  that  Spenser's  expreMon, 
**  Yet  emuling  my  pipe,  &c."  ought  to  be  Sterally  iii^ 
terpreted. 

With  a  mind  thus  cultivated,  wb  natumtty  ex- 
pect to  find  Sir  Walter  feeling  an  interest  in  every 
expansion  and  improvement  of  art  or  science.  The 
ravages  of  time,  however  they  may  have  impaired  our 
information,  have  not  been  able  to  disa{^i!nt  our  ex^ 
pectations  in  this  particular ;  and  many  evidences  stifl 
exist  of  the  esteem,  in  which  Ralegh  was  heid  in  bis 
day,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  as  a  patron  of  science 
and  improvement.  In  addition  to  the  works  inscribed 
to  him  by  his  coimtrymen,  the  learned  Martin  Baft- 
saniere  of  Paris,  and  Julius  Csesar  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
dedicated  to  him,  the  former  a  *  History  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  Florida,*  published  in  French ;  the  latter,  a 
l)ook  entitled  *  Columbeados ; '  alhiding,  probridy)  to 
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his  American  expeditiotis.  James  Morgaes,  a  French 
paiiiteir»  seems  also  to  have  experienced  his  patronage 
during  his  residence  in  London,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  greatest  trouUes.  He  contributed  fifty  pounds 
toward  improving  the  infant  Bodleian  Library.  Of 
his  encouragement  of  Hakluy t,  the  naval  historian, 
we  have  several  testimonies;  and  it  spears,  lastly^ 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  society  of  antiquaries 
existing  in  his  time. 

On  thirt;  remarkable  incident  in  Sir  Walter's  his- 
tory, observes  Mr«  Cayley,  commonly  called  his 
^  Conspiracy,'  I  am  inclined  to  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Welwood,  in  his  ingenious  notes  upon 
Wilson's  History.  Though  James  forgot  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  seems  never  to  have  forgiven  the 
enemies  of  Essex ;  of  whidi  Cecil  and  Ralegh  were 
probaUy  both  aware,  but  took  contrary  measures  to 
BkrtAd  his  resentment.  While  Cecil  maintained  his 
correspondence  with  James,  Ralegh  trusted  in  the 
justice  of  his  conduct ;  and  content  with  the  fiivour 
of  Elizabeth,  which  he  enjoyed  to  her  death,  took  no 
steps  to  conciliate  her  successor.  Knowing  Cecil  to 
have  been  at  least  equally  concerned  with  himself  in 
the  fall  €(£  Essex,  his  great  mind  peifhaps  couid  not 
brook  the  distinction  made  by  their  new  master  on 
4us  accession;  especially,  when  heightened  by  the 
frowns  of  Cecil  upon  his  once  intimate  friend.  With 
a  temper  impatient  of  injuries,  and  unequal  (notwith- 
standing his  excdlent  qualities)  to  a  reverse  of  fortune 
like  this.  Sir  Walter  was  thus  probably  brought  ac- 
quainted with  others  discontented  like  himself,  though 
d[  dijSerent  idigions  and  interests;  and,  periiaps, 
more  cenvarsations  than  one  might  arise  about  solicit- 
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bag  foreign  powers  to  amend  their  fortunes,  and  even 
Arabella  Stuart  might  be  named  by  Ral^h  as  one 
who  had  a  near  title  to  the  crown. 

That  he  ever  entered  into  the  designs  imputed 
to  him  at  his  trial,  no  person  of  competent  judge- 
ment, at  that  time  or  since,  has  believed.  It  is 
much  more  probable,  that  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
effected  his  ruin,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  people's 
terror  and  indignation,  and  connecting  a  pretended 
with  a  real  plot ;  a  purpose,  in  which  they  were 
highly  favoured  by  Ralegh's  unfortunate  intimacy 
with  Lord  Cobham,  the  brother  of  Brooke. 

In  a  word,  singular  talents,  with  great  success 
in  their  application,  gained  him  the  distinction,  which 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  r^;n  of  Queea 
Elizabeth ;  not,  however,  as  might  likewise  have  been 
expected,  without  a  host  of  opposition  amid  the 
various  interests  of  her  court.  Although  fortunate 
enough  to  combat  that  host  with  considerable  success^ 
yet  Essex,  the  favourite  of  both  the  monarchs  under 
whom  Ralegh  lived,  was  not  sacrificed  by  the  former 
of  them  without  a  memorable  impression  upon  the 
latter.  In  the  reign  of  the  second,  the  ascendency 
which  the  party  adverse  to  Sir  Walter  had  gained 
by  intrigue  was  able  to  bring  him  to  a  legal 
trial  for  high  treason,  and  even  procured  his  con- 
demnation without  proof  of  guilt.  Too  timorous 
either  to  execute  him  unjustly,  or  to  allow  his  inno- 
cence and  grant  his  fi%edom,  that  base-spirited 
monarch  made  him  suffer  more  than  death  by  his  long 
imprisonment.  Released  at  last,  in  the  hope  that  his 
country  should  be  benefited  by  his  expaience  and  his 
spirit  of  enterprise,  he  was  upon  the  failure  of  his 
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Expedition  sacrificed,  by  a  mean  and  corrupt  court,  ta 
a  foreign  power  holding  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the 
true  interests  of  the  nation. 

By  the  paintings  extant  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh« 
his  stature  was  about  six  feet,  and  his  person  well 
proportioned  His  profusion  in  dress,  on  particular 
occasions,  was  perhaps  in  conformity  with  the  cus- 
tom of  his  age.  We  are  told  that,  in  Queen  EK-- 
zabeth's  reign,  he  possessed  a  suit  of  clothes  beset 
with  jewels  to  the  value  of  60,000/. ;  and  the  Jesuif 
Drexelius  informs  us,  that  the  precious  stones  on 
his  court-shoes  exceeded  6,600  pieces  of  gold  in 
Falue. 

Elizabeth,  the  only  wife  of  Sir  Walter,  appears 
by  an  extant  portrait  of  her  to  have  been  a  lady  of 
considerable  beauty.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  eighteen  years  younger  than  her  husband.  Two 
'  sons,  Walter  and  Carew,  are  the  only  firuits  of  their 
marriage,  with  which  posterity  are  acquainted.  The 
latter  died  in  1666.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  calls  him,  a 
*  gentleman  of  dexterous  abilities ; '  and  honourable 
mention  of  him  is  made  by  other  writers :  but  "  far; 
God  wot  (observes  Wood)  was  he  from  his  father's 
parts,  either  as  to  the  sword  or  pen." 

For  extent  of  knowledge  and  variety  of  talent; 
Balegh  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man  of  his  age; 
That  he  did  not  attain  first-rate  eminence  as  a  poet, 
arose  probably  from  his  having  devoted  his  extrordi- 
nary  powers  to  more  important  pursuits.  For  *  ditty 
and  sonorous  ode,'  his  contemporary  Puttenham  pro- 
nounces his  vein  to  have  been  **  most  lofty,  insolent, 
and  passionate.''  His  mind,  mdeed  (Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  remarks)  appears  to. have  been  generally 
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characterised  by  boldness,  and  fineedom  from  nice 
scruples  either  in  thought  or  action.  He  was,  as 
Lodge  says  of  Sydney,  a  poet  rather  by  necessity  than 
inclination ;  he  only  indulged  in  speculation,  when  he 
was  shut  out  from  action :  for  his  head  was  restless 
and  turbulent.  When  no  orerwhelming  passions  ot 
interests  misled  him,  he  was  generous,  and  perhaps 
even  feeling. 

Difficulties  and  disappointments  gave  a  plaintive 
sort  of  moral  cast  to  his  occasional  effusions. 

He  possessed  all  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  such  ample  degrees,  that  to  whichever  of  them  he 
had  given  exclusive  or  unproportionate  cultivation^ 
in  that  he  must  have  highly  excelled.  There  are  so 
many  beautifrd  lines  in  the  poem  prefixed  to  Spen«> 
ser's  *  Fairy  Queen,'  beginning  ^'  Methought  I  saw,** 
&c.,  that  it  is  dear  he  was  capable  of  attaining  a 
high  place  among  poetical  writers. 

The  mere  ascent  to  greatness  in  the  state,  from 
such  a  private  condition  as  that  of  Ralegh,  could  not 
have  been  effected  in  those  days  without  scrnie  extras 
ordinary  powers  of  intellect  and  of  spirit :  unless  pen- 
haps  through  the  slow  intrigues  of  gradually-im* 
proving  office,  where  daily  presence  and  daily 
opportunity  might  find  room  for  the  incessant  activity 
of  a  selfish  cunning;  a  mode^  by  which  the  elevation  of 
many  statesmen  may  too  probably  be  accounted  fon 
But  such  wps  not  the  spirit  of  Ralegh :  while  dimb* 
ing  up  the  steep  and  perilous  heights  of  ambition, 
he  must  undoubtedly  have  met  with  numerous 
scarcely-supportable  insults,  as  well  as  thrusts.  Essex 
was  of  a  generous  temper ;  but  he  was  puffed  up  by 
intemperate  ar]3tocratical  prejudices.     Incalculably 
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ihferior  in  all  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  in 
age,  experience,  and  exercised  wisdom,  that  noble- 
man by  the  occasional  insolence,  which  his  unre* 
served  and  haughty  temper  was  likely  to  betray, 
must  have  created  in  a  character  like  Ralegh's  (in- 
spired, as  it  was,  by  the  most  animated  conscious- 
ness of  pre-eminence,  both  in  natural  and  acquired 
endowments)  feelings  of  mingled  abhorrence,  resent- 
ment, and  disdain,  that  were  not  likely  to  sub- 
side without  finding  some  means  to  discharge  themr 
selves  on  their  object.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  always 
actuated  by  a  crooked  and  selfish  policy,  saw  and 
seized  this  occasion,  that  he  might  turn  it  into  an 
instrument  of  iiyury  in  conducting  his  own  niialignant 
rivalry  toward  the  imprudent  Essex. 

Rjilegh  is  held  in  no  mean  regard  as  an  historian ; 
his  *  History  of  the  World '  *  being,  to  this  day,  re* 
spected  by  the  ablest  critics,  f 


*  It  was  first  published,  in  1614,  in  folio :  a  second  edition  was 
prbted  in  1617. 

f  In  this  work,  which  <<  for  the  exactness  of  it's  chronology, 
curiosity  of  it's  contexture,  and  learning  of  all  sorts/'  Wood 
pronounces  an  *  exquisite  Minerva '  that  *  seems  to  be  the  work 
of  Ml  age,'  occurs  the  following  passage  against  the  Sectaries, 
who.  by  their  puritanical  zeal  and  inordinate  desire  of  change 
(palliated,  and  disguised,  under  the  name  of  reformation)  endea- 
voured to  debase  and  vilify  the  house  of  God :  *'  The  reverend 
care  which  Moses,  the  prophet  and  chosen  servant  of  God,  had 
in  all  that  belonged  even  to  the  outward  and  least  parts  of  the 
Tabernacle^  Ark,  and  Sanctuary,  witnessed  well  the  inward  and 
nost  bumble  zeal  borne  toward  God  himself.  The  industry 
i^sed  in  the  framing  the  roof,  and  every  and  the  least  part 
thereof;  the  curious  workmanship  thereon  bestowed;  the  ex- 
ceeding charge  and  expense  in  the  provisions;  the  dutiful  ob- 
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•ervance  in  the  laying  tip  and  preserving  of  the  holy  vesfiek ;  the 
•olemn  removing  thereof;  the  vigilant  attendance  thereon ;  and 
the  provident  defence  of  the  same,  which  all  ages  have  in  some 
degree  imitated — is  now  so  forgotten,  and  cast  away,  in  this  saper- 
fine  age  hy  those  of  the  Family,  by  the  Anabaptist,  Browniat,  and 
other  sectaries,  as  all  cost  and  care  bestowed  and  had  of  the 
church,  wherein  God  is  to  be  observed  and  worshipped,  is  ac-, 
counted  a  kind  of  popery,  and  as  proceeding  from  an  idolatrous 
disposition :  insomuch  as  time  would  soon  bring  to  pass  (if  it 
were  not  resisted)  that  God  would  be  turned  out  of  churches 
into  bams,  and  thence  again  into  the  fields  and  mountains,  and 
under  the  hedges ;  and  the  offices  of  the  ministry,  robbed  of  all 
dignity  and  respect,  be  as  contemptible  as  these  places;  all 
order,  discipline,  and  church-government  left  to  newness  of 
opinion,  and  men's  fancies :  yea,  and  soon  after  as  many  kinds 
of  religions  would  spring  up,  as  there  are  parish-churches  within 
England,  every  contentious  and  ignorant  person  clothing  his 
fancy  mth  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  imagination  with  the  gift 
of  revelation ;  insomuch  as  when  the  truth,  which  is  but  one, 
shall  appear  to  the  simple  multitude  no  less  variable  than  con- 
trary to  itself,  the  faith  of  men  will  soon  after  die  away  by 
degrees,,  and  all  religion  be'  held  in  scorn  and  contempt.*' 
(II.v.  1.) 

*•  The  design  of  this  production  (adds  Granger)  was  equal  t# 
the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  it's  execution  to  the  strength  of 
bis.  parts  and  the  variety  of  his  learning.  His  stile  is  pure,  ner- 
vous, and  majestic ;  and  much  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
history,  than  that  of  Lord  Bacon  in  his  *  History  of  Henry  VIL* 
Balegh  seems  to  have  written  for  posterity ;  Bacon,  for  the  reign 
of  James  I.  To  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  deploring  his 
confinement,  he  calmly  observed,  '*  The  world  itself  is  but  a 
large  prbon,  out  of  which  some  are  daily  selected  for  execution.^ 

It's  conclusion  (V.  vi.  12.)  is  highly  commended  by  Bishop 
Warburton  in  a  letter  to  Birch :  ^'  By  this,  which  we  have  already 
set  down,  is  seen  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  three  firM 
monarchies  of  the  world,  whereof  the  founders  and  erecton 
thought  that  they  could  never  have  ended.  That  of  Rome* 
which  made  the  fourth,  was  also  at  this  time  almost  at  the  highest. 
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-prode,*  chiefly  political,  and  some  poems.  Thesep 
originally  printed  at  different  times  and  in  various 
forms,  were  published  collectively  by  Dr.  Birch,  in 
two  volumes  8vo.,  in  the  year  1751.  They  are  now 
become  scarce.  **  They  contain,"  says  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  ^  a  rich  fiind  of  political  wisdom,  applicable 
beyond  the  great  occasions  which  gave  birth  to  them, 
expanded  by  general  axioms,  and  filled  with  the  germs 
of  that  noble  science  of  political  economy,  which  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  cultivated  with 
such  success."  One  of  the  Tracts,  entitled,  ^  The 
Cabinet  Council,'  had  the  honour  to  be  first  published 

We  have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the  field ;  having 
rooted  up,  or  cut  down,  aU  that  kept  it  from  the  eye  and  admi* 
ration  of  the  world.  But,  after  some  continuance,  it  shall  begin 
to  lose  the  beauty  it  had ;  the  storms  of  ambition  shall  beat  her 
great  boughs,  and  branches,  one  against  another ;  her  leaves  shall 
fidl  off,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations 
enter  the  field  and  cut  her  down." 

**♦••* 

**  It  is  death  alone,  that  con  suddenly  make  roan  to  know 
himselC  He  tells  the  proud  and  confident,  that  they  are  but 
abjects,  and  humbles  them  at  the  instant;  makes  them  cry, 
complain,  and  repent;  yea,  even  to  hate  their  fore-passed  happi- 
ness. He  takes  the  account  of  the  rich,  and  proves  him  a  beggar, 
a  mked  begg^,  which  hath  interest  in  nothing,  but  in  the  gra- 
vel that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  before  the  eyes  of  the 
most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein  their  deformity  and 
rottenness;  and  they  acknowledge  it.  O  eloquent,  just,  and 
mighty  Death !  whom  none  could  advise,  thou  hast  persuaded : 
what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done :  and  whom  all  the  world 
hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world,  and  despised ; 
thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the 
pride,  cruelty,  end  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with 
these  two  narrow  wordf^  Hicjacet.** 

*  Of  these,  perhaps,  his  *  Instructions  to  his  Son  and  to  Pos« 
terity'  deserve  a  distinct  specification. 
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by  Mflton*  in  8va,  1668.    Of  aU  of  them,  as  well 
of  his  MS.  Remains*  scattered  in  various  puUic  Uhrar 
riess  Mr.  Cayley  has  given  an  accurate  list. 

But,  although  it  was  generally  acknowledged  in 
the  following  reign  that  Ralegh's  death  was  an  act  of 
cruel  and  cowardly  policy  in  James  L,  his  second  and 
only  surviving  son,  Carew  Ralegh,  was  compelled  by 
that  monarch  to  confirm  the  title  of  his  father's  valu* 
able  estate  at  Sherborne  to  Sir  John  Digby,  who 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Bristol  f  And  upon  that 
condition  alone  would  Chaiies  restore  Mr.  Ralegh  in 
blood;  alleging,  that  *  he  had  promised  the  manor  of 
Sherborne  to  Digby,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  that  now  he  was  King,  he  was  bound  to  confirm 
it.' 

*  With  this  prefatory  address:  **  HsTing  had  the  MS.  of  this 
Treatise,  written  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  many  years  in  my  hands, 
and  finding  it  lately  by  chance  among  other  books  and  papers, 
npon  reading  thereof  I  thought  it  a  kind  of  injury  to  witUiold 
longer  the  work  of  so  eminent  an  author  from  the  public :  it 
being  both  answerable  in  stile  to  other  works  of  his  already  ex* 
tanl,  as  fiu"  as  the  subject  will  permit,  and  given  me  for  a  true 
copy  by  a  learned  man  at  his  death,  who  had  collected  sevaial 
such  pieces.    John  Milton.'' 

t  The  estate  had  been  originally  bestowed  upon  him  faf 
James  I.,  at  the  request  of  the  Prinoe  after  the  disgrace  of  8o» 
merset. 
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EXTRACTS 

From  his  *  Cabinet  Cduncil,'  first  published  by  Milton 

in  1658. 

GHAP.  XL 

Observations  intrinsically  concerning  fpoery  Pm^Hc 
State  in  points  of  Justice,  Treasure^  and  War^ 

'  The  first  concan  matter  intrinsic ;  the  second 
touch  matter  extrinsic.  Matters  intrinsic  are  three : 
the  administration  of  justice^  the  managing  of  the 
treasure,  the  disposing  of  things  appertaining  to  war. 
|if  atters  extrinsic  are,  also,  three :  the  skill  hQW  ta 
deal  with  neighbours,  the  diligence  to  vent  their 
designs,  the  way  how  to  win  so  much  confidence  with 
some  of  them,  as  to  be  made  partakers  of  whatsoever 
they  mean  to  enterprise. 

Touching  Administration  of  Justice. 

*  The  good  aqd  direct  administratian  of  justice  ia^ 
in  all  places,  a  principal  part  of  government :  for  seU 
dom  or  never  shall. we  see  any  feofie  discontented 
and  desirous  of  alteration,  where  justice  is  equ^dly 
administered  without  respect  of  persons;  and  in  everj 
state  this  consideration  is  required,  but  most  of  all  in 
countries  tiiat  do  fircmt  upon  other  faanfCB,  or  were 
lately  conquered.  Hereunto,  the  prince's  v^yancy, 
and  the  magistrate's  uprightnepi^  are  especially  r^ 
quired :  for  oftentimes  the  prince  is  deceived,  and  tb9 
magistrates  corrupted.  It  bdboveth^  als^  the  {vince 
to  maintain  the  judges  imd  nunist^s  of  jufitiM  pa  their 
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reputation,  and  yet  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  upon  their 
proceedings ;  and  the  rather,  if  their  authority  do  in« 
dude  equity,  and  firom  their  censure  be  no  appeaL 
And  if  their  office  be  during  life,  and  they  are  men 
bom  and  dwelling  in  the  same  country,  all  these 
things  are  duly  to  be  considered  of  the  prince :  for  as 
to  call  the  judges  into  question  is,  as  it  were,  to  dis- 
gtace  the  judicial  seat ;  so,  to  wink  at  their  corrup* 
tions,  were  matter  of  just  discontent  to  the  subject 
In  this  case,  therefore,  the  prince  cannot  do  more 
than  by  his  wisdom  to  make  choice  of  good  men ; 
and  being  chosen,  to  hold  them  in  good  reputation, 
so  as  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  may  proceed :  for 
otherwise  great  disorder,  contempt,  and  general  con- 
fusion will  ensue  thereof.  Secondly,  he  is  to  keep 
his  eye  open  upon  their  proceeding ;  and,  lastly,  to 
reserve  linto  himself  a  supreme  power  of  appellation. 

Touching  the  Treasure. 

^  The  want  of  money  is  in  all  states  very  perilous, 
and  most  of  all,  in  those  which  are  of  least  strength, 
and  do  confine  upon  nations  with  whom  they  have 
commonly  war,  or  unassured  peace ;  but  most  peril- 
ous of  aU  to  those  governments,  which  are  remote 
from  the  prince,  or  place,  where  they  are  to  be  re« 
lieved.  * 

^  The  means  to  levy  treasure  are  four.  Fii^st,  the 
customs  and  impositions  upon  all  sorts  of  merchandise 
and  traffic  is  to  be  looked  unto,  and  advanced. 
Secondly,  the  excesdve  exacting  of  usury  must  be  sup- 
pressed! Thirdly,  all  superfluous  charges  and  ex- 
penses are  to  be  taken  away.  Lastly,  the  doings  and 
jccounts  of  fninisteiB  are  severally  to  be  examined. 

4  ...  ... 
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*  Touching  the  matter  of  cHstom  and  impost 
thereof,  assuredly,  a  great  profit  is  in  every  state  to 
be  raised,  chiefly  where  peace  hath  long  continued, 
and  where  the  country  aifordeth  much  plenty  of  com- 
modities to  be  carried  out^  and  where  ports  are  to 
leceiTe  shipping. 

'  The  moderating  of  intel'est  is  ever  necessary ;  ♦  and 
chiefly  in  this  age,  by  reason  that  money  aboundeth 
in  Europe,  smce  the  traffic  into  the  Indies :  for  such 
men  as  have,  money  in  their  hands  great  plenty, 
would  in  no  wise  employ  the  same  in  merchandise,  if 
lawfiil  it  were  to  receive  the  utmost  U9ury,  being  a 
course  of  the  most  profit  and  greatest  security. 

*  The  taking  away  of  superfluous  expenses  is  no 
other  thing  than  a  certain  wise  and  laudable .  parsi* 
mony,  which  the  Romans  and  othpr  well-governed 
states  did  use.  These  expenses  consist  in  fees,  allow- 
ances, and  wages  granted  to  ministers  of  little  or  no 
necessity :  also  in  pensions,  rewards,  entertain- 
ments, and  donaries,  with  small  difficulty  to  be  mo- 
derated, or  easily  to  be  suppressed.  By  abridging  or 
taking  away  of  these  needless  expenses,  a  marvellous 
profit  will  be  saved  for  the  prince ;  but  if  he  con- 
tinue them,  and  by  imposing  upon  the  people  do 
think  to  increase  his  treasure  or  revenue,  beside  the 
loss  of  their  love,  he  may  also  hazard  their  obedience 
with  many  other  inconveniences.         . 

Touching  War.    . 

'  Whatsoever  prince  or  commonweal  is  neighbom* 
to  any  people  which  can,  wiU,  or  were  wont  to  offend^ 

*  See,  upon  tbis  lubgect,  however,  an  iDgenious  Tract  by 
Beodiam. 

So  % 
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K 19  Moeftary  to  hava  not  only  afl  tblags  prepared  for 
dofence  of  his  person  and  countiy,  but  also  to  forecafll 
aad  use  every  caution  and  other  diligence^  For  the 
ineonvenieiices,  which  happen  to  government^  are 
rodden  and  unlooked  for :  yea,  the  providence  and 
provision  required  in  this  case  ought  to  be  such,  as 
tfie  expenses  all  other  ways  employed  must  st»y  to 
mi^y  th^  necessity  of  waj*/ 

CHAP.  XII. 

E^ftrinsic  Observation,  showing  haw  to  deal  with 

Neighbours,  Princes,  and  Provinces  respectively, 

how  to  prevent  their  Designs,  and  dficjfpher  their 

Intendments. 

• 

<  This  first  pdnt  of  matter  extrinsic  is  of  such 
^|uaUty»  as  being  weU  handled  procureth  great  goodL 
biitr  otherwise  beccNpeth  dangerous :  for  the  proceed- 
ing  must  be  diverse)  Oica^rding  to  the  diversity  of  the 
<mls,  which  the  prince  or  governor  intradeth.  For» 
^  he  desire  to  continue  peace  with  his  neighboursii 
one  way  is  to  be  taken :  but  otiherwiae,  he  is  to  wood:, 
t)mt  seeketh  occasion  to  break,  and  to  becofne  an 
enemy  to  one  or  more  of  hU  neighbours.  If  he  do 
desire  to  live  peaceably  witii  all,  then  he  is  to  pba^rve 
these  rules,  viz. 

'First,  to  hold,  and  continue  firmly,  all  contracts  and 
capitulations. 

'Secondly,  to  show  himself  resolved  neither. to 
ofier,  nor  take,  the  least  touch  of  wrong  or  injury. 

'  Thirdly,  with  all  care  and  favour  to  farther  com- 
merce qnd  redproque  traffic;,  for  the  profit  of  the  sob* 
ject»  and  increase  of  the  prince's  revenue* 
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*  l^ourthly^  covertly  to  win  SO  great  ccmfidence  with 
neighbours,  as  ia  all  actions  of  unkindness  aniong 
tliem  he  may  be  made  umpire. 

*  Fifthly,  to  become  so  well  believed  with  than»  al 
he  may  remove  such  diffidences  as  grow  to  his  own 
disadvantage. 

*  Sixthly,  not  to  deny  protection  or  aid  to  thent 
that  are  the  weakest,  and  chiefly  such  as  do  and  will 
endure  his  fortune. 

"^  Lastly,  in  favouring,  aiding,  and  protecting  (u!it 
less  necessity  shall  otherwise  so  require)  to  do  it  mo- 
derately ;  so  as  they  who  are  to  be  aided  become  not 
jealous,  and  consequently  seek  adherency  elsewhet^ 
whidi  (rftentimes  hath  opened  way  to  other  neigh* 
bouiB  that  desire  a  like  occasion. 

H&w  to  pfwent  their  Desigm. 

^  TbSs  point  is,  in  time  of  war,  with  great  dili* 
fence  to  be  looked  unto;  also,  in  time  of  peace,  t^ 
prevent  all  occasions  that  may  kindle  wal*  is  behove^^ 
fill :  for  to  foresee  what  may  happen  to  the  prejudice 
of  a  prince's  profit,  or  reputation,  is  a  part  of  great 
wisdom.  The  means  to  attain  the  intelligence  ef 
tiiese  things  are  two : 

*  The  first  is,  by  friends ;  the  next  is,  by  espials: 
the-one  for  the  most  part  faithful;  the  other  not  so 
Msured. 

*  These  matters  are  well  to  be  considered.  For 
albeit  the  nature  of  man  desireth  nothing  more  than 
curiously  to  know  the  d(^gs  of  others,  yet  are  those 
tUngB  to  be  handled  with  so  great  secrecy  and  dwll^ 
mulation,  as  the  prince's  intent  be  not  in  any  wist 
suspected^  nor  the  ministers  made  odious :  Smt  thesft 
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sometiiiied,  to  win  themselves  reputation^  do  devise 
caus^  of  diflTerence  where  no  need  is ;  divining  of 
things  future,  which  prove  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
own  prince. 

To  win  Confidence  with  Neighbours. 

*  This  is  chiefly  attained  unto  by  being  loved  and 
honoured :  for  these  thmgs  do  work  so  many  good 
effects,  as  daily  experience  sufficeih,  without  any  ex- 
press example,  to  prove  them  of  great  force. 
.  <  The  way  to  win  love  and  trust  is,  in  all  actions 
to  proceed  justly,  and  sometimes  to  wink  at  wrongs, 
or  set  aside  unnecessary  revenges :  and  if  any  thing 
be  done  not  justifiable,  or  unfit  to  be  allowed  (as» 
oftentimes,  it  happeneth)  there  to  lay  the  blame  upon 
the  minister ;  which  must  be  performed  with  so  great 
show  of  revenge  and  dissimulation,  by  reprdying  and 
punishing  the  minister,  as  the  princes  offended  may 
be  satisfied,  and  believe  that  the  cause  of  unkindness 
proceeded  from  thence. 

^Now  only  it  resteth,  that  somewhat  should  be 
said  touching  provision ;  to  the  end  the  people  may 
not  be  drawn  into  despair  by  famine,  or  extreme 
dearth  of  victuals  and  chiefly  for  want  of  com,  which 
is  one  principal  consideration  to  be  regarded, .  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  proverb.  Pane  in  Piazza^  Gius* 
titia  in  Palazzo,  Siverezza  per  Tutto :  whereunto 
I  could  wish  every  prince,  or  supreme  governor,  to  be 
thus  qualified;  vi2^.  Facile  de  audienza,  non  facile 
de  credtnza,  desioso  de  spedition,  essempiare  in  cos^ 
tumi  proprii,  et  in  quei  de  sua  casa  tale  che  vorra 
governare^  e  non  esser  governato  da  altro  che  delta 
r(igipne. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

Observations  confirmed  by  authorities  of  Princes 
and  Principalities,  characterising  an  excellent 
Prince  or  Governor. 

•        ■ 

*  Every  good  and  lawful  principality  is  either 
electiye»  or  successive.  Of  them,  election  seemeth 
the  more  ancient ;  but  succession^  in  divers  respects, 
the  better.  Minore  discrimine  sumitur  princeps 
quam  queer itur.    Tac. 

*  The  chief  and  only  endeavour  of  every  good 
prince  ought  to  be,  the  commodity  and  security  of  the 
subjects ;  as,  contrariwise,  the  tyrant  seeketh  his  own 
private  profit  with  the  oppression  of  his  people.  Ci« 
mum  non  servitus,  sed  tutela,  tradita  est.    SalL 

*  To  the  perfection  of  every  good  prince,  two  things 
are  necessarily  required ;  viz.  prudence,  and  virtue ; 
the  one  to  direct  his  doings,  the  other  to  govern  his 
Kfe.     Rex  eris,  si  recti  feceris*    Hor. 

^  The  second  care  which  appertaineth  to  a  good 
prince  is,  to  make  his  subjects  like  unto  himself;  for 
thereby  he  is  not  only  honoured,  but  they  also  the 
better  gov^ned.  Facile  imperium  in  bonos.  Plaut. 

'  Subjects  are  made  good  by  two  means ;  viz.  by 

constraint  of  law,  and  the  prince's  example :  for  in 

all  estates,  the  people  do  imitate  those  conditions, 

whereunto  they  see  the  prince  indined.     Quicquid 

faciunt  principes,  prcecipere  videantur.    Quintii. 

*  All  virtues  be  required  in  a  prince ;  but  justice 
and  clemency  are  most  nece^ary:  for  justice  is  a 
habit  of  doing  things  justly  as  well  to  himself  as 
others,  and  giving  to  every  one  so  much  as  to  him 
appertaineth.     This  is  that  virtue,  that  preserveth 
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concord  among  men,  and  whereof  they  be  called 
good.   Jus  ct  aquitas  vificula  civitatum.    Cic. 

*  It  is  the  quality  of  this  virtue,  also,  to  proceed 
equally  and  temperately.  It  informeth  the  prince 
not  to  surcharge  the  subjects  with  infinite  laws  -  for 
thereof  proceedeth  the  impoverishment  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  enriching  of  lawyers ;  a  kind  of  men, 
which  in  ages  more  ancient  did  seem  of  no  necessity. 
Sine  camidicis  satis  feliccs  olim  Ju6re  futuraqtu 
sunt  urbts.    SalL 

*  The  next  virtue  required  in  princes  is  demency^ 
being  an  inclination  of  the  mind  to  lenity  and  com* 
iMssion,  yet  tempered  with  severity  and  judgement. 
This  quality  is  fit  for  all  great  personages,  but  chiefly 
princes ;  because  their  occasion  to  use  it  is  most.  By 
it,  also,  the  love  of  men  is  gained  Qui  rmlt  regnare^ 
languidd  regnet  manu.    Sen. 

'  After  clemency,  fidelity  is  expected  in  all  good 
princes^  which  is  a  certain  performance  and  observa- 
tion of  word  and  promise.  This  virtue  seemeth  ta 
accompany  justice^  or  is,  as  it  were^  the  same ;  and, 
therefojQe,  most  fit  for  princes.  Sanctissimum  generis 
humani  bonum.    liv. 

*  As  fidelity  foUoweth  justice,  so  doth  modesty  ac* 
compapy  clemency.  Modesty  is  a  temperature*  of 
leason, :  whereby  the  mind  of  man  is  so  governed,  as 
neither^  in  ^action  oir  opinion  he  overnleemeth  of  him-» 
self,  or  any  thing  that  is  his;  a  quality  not  common 
in  fortunate  folk,  and  most  rare  in  princes !  Super bia 
commute  nabilitatis  malum.    SalL 

*  This  virtue  doth  also  moderate  all  external  de^ 
monstratioiis  of,  insolence,  pride,  and  arrogance ;  and 
therefore,  necessary  to  be  known  of  princes,  and  all 
others  wbon  flivour  or  fioirtiuie  have  advanced    Inh 
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pane  feluntati  ttue  francs;  Jacilius  illam  reges. 
Curt. 

*  But  as  pnnces  are  to  observe  the  bounds  of  mo- 
desty,  so  may  they  not  forget  the  majesty  appertain* 
ing  to  their  supreme  honour,  being  a  certain  reve- 
rend greatness  due  to  princely  virtue  and  royal  state; 
a  grace  and  gravity  no  less  beseeming  a  prince,  than 
virtue  itself:  for  neither  over-much  familiarity,  nor 
too  great  austerity,  ought  to  be  used  by  princes.  Fa- 
ciliias  auctoritatenij  severitas  amorem  minuit.  Tac; 

*  To  these  virtues  we  may  apply  liberality,  which 
doth  not  only  adorn,  but  highly  advance,  the 
honour  due  to  princes.  Thereby,  also,  the  good  vnll 
of  men  is  gained:  for  nothing  is  more  fitting  H 
prince's  nature  than  bounty,  the  same  being  accom* 
panied  with  judgement,  and  performed  according  to 
the  laws  of  liberality.  Ferdere  multi  sciunt^  donare 
nesciunt.     Tac. 

*  Tt  seemeth  also  that  prudence  is  not  only  fit,  but 
also,  among  other  virtues,  necessary  in  a  prince :  for 
the  daUy  use  thereof  is  ia  all  human  actions  required, 
and  chiefly  in  matters  of  state  and  government 
Frudentia  imperantis propria  et  unica  virtus.  Arista 

^  The  success  of  all  worldly  proceedings  doth  show, 
that  prudence  bath  compassed  the  prosperous  event 
of  human  acticms,  more  than  force  of  arms  or  other 
power.  Mens  una  sapiens  plurium  vincit  manus. 
Eurip. 

*  Prudence  is  either  natural,  or  received  from 
others :  for  whoso  can  counsel  himself  what  is  fit  t6 
be  done,  needeth  not  the  advice  of  others ;  but  they 
that  want  such  perfection,  and  are  nevertheless  capa- 
Me,  and  are  willing  to  know  what  others  inform, 
ought  to  be  accounted  wise  enough.    Laudatissimus 
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est,  qui  cuncta  mdebit;  sed  kmdandus  est  is,  qui 
paret  recth  monentL    Hesiod.' 


On  Paradise. 

i*—*  It  appeareth  to  me  by  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip* 
iures,  that  Paradise  was  a  place  created  by  God,  and 
a  part  of  this  our  earth  and  habitable  world,  seated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  region  of  Eden,  afterward 
called  Aram  fluviorum  or  Mesopotamia,  which  taketh 
into  it  also  a  portion  of  Shinar  and  Armenia.  This 
region  standing  in  the  most  excellent  temper  of  all 
others  (to  wit)  35  degrees  from  the  equinoctial,  and 
55  from  the  north-pole:  in  which  climate  the  most 
excellent  wines,  fruits,  oil,  grain  of  all  sorts  are  to 
this  day  found  in  abundance.  And  there  is  nothings 
that  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  said  sdl 
and  temper,  than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  fmlm- 
trees  without  the  care  and  labour  of  man.  For 
^herein  soever  the  earth,  nature,  and  the  sun  can 
most  vaunt  that  they  have  excelled,  yet  shall  this 
plant  be  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  their  works :  thi{( 
.tree  alone  giveth  unto  man  whatsoever  his  life  beg- 
geth  at  nature's  hand.  And  though  it  may  be  said, 
that  these  trees  are  found  both  in  the  East  and  West* 
Indies,  which  countries  are  also  blessed  with  a  per* 
petual  spring  and  summer ;  yet  lay  down  by  those 
pleasures  and  benefits  the  fearful  and  dangerous  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,  the  horrible  and  frequent  earth- 
quakes, the  dangerous  diseases,  the  multitude  of 
venomous  beasts  and  worms  with  other  inconvemen- 
ces,  and  then  there  will  be  found  no  aHnparison  be^ 
tween  the  one  and  the  other* 
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*  What  other  excellences  this  garden  of  Paradise 
had,  before  God  (for  man's  ingratiiiide  and  cruelty) 
cursed  the  earth,  we  cannot  judge :  but  Imay  safely 
think  that,  by  how  much  Adam  exceeded  all  living 
men  ia  perfection,  by  being,  the  immediate  workman* 
ship  of  God,  by  so  much  did  that  chosen  and  par- 
ticular garden  exceed  all  parts  of  the  universal  world, 
in  which  God  had  planted,  (that  is)  made  to  grow, 
the  trees  of  Life  and  of  Knowledge;  plants  only 
proper,  and  becoming  the  Paradise  and  garden  of  so 
great  a  Lord 

'  ,/  The  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  whereas  the  eyes  of 
men  in  this  Scripture  have  been  dim-sighted  (some  of 
them  finding  Paradise  beyond  our  known  world; 
some,  above  the  middle  region  of  the  air;  some, 
elevated  near  the  moon ;  others,  as  far  south  as  the 
line,  or  as  far  north  as  the  pole,  &c.)  I  hope  that 
th^  reader  will  be  sufficiently  satisfied,  that  these 
were  but  like  castles  in  the  air,  and  in  men's  fancies 
vainly  imagined.  For  it  was  eastward  in  Eden 
(saith  Moses)  eastward  in  respect  of  Judaea,  that  God 
planted  this  garden,  which  Eden  we  find  in  the  pro- 
phets where  it  was,  and  whereof  the  name  in  some 
part  remaineth  to  this  day.  A  river  went  out  of 
Eden  to  water  this  garden,  and  from  thence  divided 
itself  into  four  branches;  and  we  find  that  both 
Tigjris  and  Euphrates  swimming  through  Eden  do 
join  in  one,  and  afterward  taking  ways  apart,  do 
water  Chus  and  Havilah,  according  to  Moses:  the 
true  seats  of  Chus  and  his  sons  then  being  in  the  val- 
ley of  Shinar,  in  which  Nimrod  built  Babel.  That 
Pison  was  Ganges, .  the  Scripture,  reason,  and  expe- 
rience teach  the  contrary ;  for  that,  which  was  never 
jpined^  cannot  be  divided    Gaiiges,  which  inhabiteth 
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India,  cannot  be  a  branch  of  the  rivers  of  Eden. 
That  Gehon  was  Nilus,  the  same  distance  maketk 
the  same  impossibility ;  and  this  river  is  a  greater 
stranger  to  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  than  Ganges  ia. 
For  although  there  are  between  Tigris  and  Ganges 
above  four  thousand  miles,  yet  they  both  rise  in  the 
aame  quarter  of  the  worid :  but  Niliis  is  begotten  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  almost  as  far  off  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  fJEdleth  into  the  Mediter> 
ranean  sea ;  and  Euphrates  distiUeth  out  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  and  falleth  into  the  gulf  of  Persia: 
the  one  riseth  in  the  south,  and  traveUeth  north;  the 
other  riseth  in  the  north,  and  runneth  south,  three* 
aoore  and  three  degrees  the  one  from  the  other.' 


THS  nymph's  RSPLY  *  TO  THB  FASSIONATI  SHiraBUlK 

<  If  all  the  world  and  love  were  yomig, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  topgae. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  oold^  ' 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb; 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 


•  Isaac  Walton  informs  us,  that  this  Reply  to  Marlowe's 
*  Passionate  Shepherd '  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  in  his 
younger  days;  and  Mf.  Wharton  observes,  that  in  <  England's 
Helicon' it  is  subscribed  Ignoto,  Ralegh's  constant  signatitre. 
Another  very  able  critic  however  contends,  that  this  signature 
was  affixed  by  the  publisher,  who  meant  to  express  by  it  his 
own  ignorance  of  the  author's  name :  but  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  in  Mr.  Steevens'  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Helicon, 
the  original  signature  was  W,  R*;  the  seeond  sahsoription  ef 
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The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fiddi 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yMda; 
A  honey  tongue-— >a  heart  of  gall, . 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's,  fiill. 


Ignoto  (which  has  been  followed  in  the  subsequent  editions) 
being,  rather  awkwardly,  pasted  over  it.  (See  Ellis'  *  Speci- 
mens of  the  Early  English^ Poets.')  To  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  better  of  the  merit  of  the  Reply  and  imitation,  I  here 
subjoin  Marlowe's  original  :*« 

THI  PASSIONATE  BHEPHERn  TO  HtS  LOV£« 

*  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love ; 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
Tliat  valleys,  groves,  and  hilb,  and  fields 
Woods,  or  steepy  mountain  yields* 

And  we  will  sit  upon  theirocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  wiQ  make  thee  beds  of  roses^ 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  pedes } 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle. 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  firom  our  prettjr  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair-lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold ; 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  dasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move« 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  movsn 
Then  live  with  mi^  and  be  my  love*' 
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Thy  gowns,  thy  shoetythy.bedsof  xoses^ 
Thy  ca|s  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies  ' 
Soon  break,  soop  wither,  soon  forgotten ; 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  ne6d ; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love/ 


SOUTG. 

<  Shall  I,  like  a  hermit,  dwell 
On  a  rock  or  in  a  cell; 
Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  is  missing  of  my  heart. 
To  bestow  it  where  I  may 
Meet  a  rival  every  day  ? 
J^  she  undervalue  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  i 

Were  her  tresses  angel  gold— 
If  a  stranger  may  be  bold, 
Unrebuked,  unafraid. 
To  convert  them  to  a  braid. 
And  with  little  more  ado 
Work  them  into  bracelets  too ; 
If  the  mine  be  grown  so  free. 
What  care  I  how  rich  it  be  ? 

» 

Were  her  hand  as  rich  a  prize 
As  her  pair  of  precious  eyes— 
If  she  lay  them  out  to  take 
Kisses  for  good  manner's  sake. 
And  let  every  lover  skip 
From  her  hand  unto  her  lip ; 
If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me, 
¥^hat  care  I  how  chaste  she  be  ? 
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No :  she  ittust  be  perfect  snow       ^ 
In  effect,  at  well  as  show ; 
Wanning,  but  as  snow-balls  do. 
Not  like  fire  by  burning  too : 
But  when  she  by  change  hath  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot ; 
Then,  if  others  share  with  me. 
Farewell  her — ^whate*er  she  be.* 


A   VISION   UPON   THE  FAIRY   QUEEN. 

(Prefixed  to  the  First  Edition  of  that  Work.  J  * 

If  ethought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 
Within  that  temple  where  the  vestal  flame 

Was  wont  to  bum :  and  passing  by  that  way, 
To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame. 

Whose  tomb  iair  Love  and  fairer  Virtue  kept. 

All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Fairy  Queen ; 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept. 

And  from  thenceforth  those  Graces  were  not  seen-— 

For  they  this  Queen  attended,  in  whose  stead 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse. 

Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed. 
And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierce : 

Where  Homer's  sprite  did  tremble  all  for  grief. 
And  cursed  th'  access  of  that  celestial  thief. 


THE  EARSWELL.f 

Go  Soul,  the  Body's  guest. 

Upon  a  thankless  errand : 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best ; 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant* 

*  The  letter,  by  way  of  argument  to  explain  Spenser's  Poem, 
h  addressed  *  To  the  Right  Noble  and  Valorous  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh.' 

f  This  veiy  be«Htifiil  poem,  glowing  widi  tnoral  pathot ,  ia 
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Go,  fltnce  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Go  tell  the  Court,  it  glows. 

And  shbes  like  painted  wood; 
Go  tell  the  Church,  it  shows 

What's  good,  but  does  no  good: 
If  Court  and  Church  reply. 
Give  Court  and  Church  the  lie. 

TeU  Potentates,  they  live 

Acting — but  oh !  their  actions 
Not  loved,  unless  they  give; 

Nor  strong,  but  by  their  fiMJtioDS. 
If  Potentates  reply. 
Give  Potentates  the  lie. 

TeU  men  of  high  condition. 

That  rule  a&irs  of  state. 
Their  purpose  is  ambitioD ; 

Their  practice  only  hate : 
And,  if  they  do  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

TeU  those  that  have  it  most. 
They  beg  for  more  by  spending; 

Who,  in  their  greatest  cost, 
Seek  nothing  but  commending : 

And,  if  they  make  reply. 

Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

Tell  Zeal,  it  lacks  devotion : 

TeU  Love,  it  is  but  lust : 
TeU  Time,  it  is  but  motion ; 

TeU  Flesh,  it  is  but  dust : 

■soaUy  stated  to  have  been  written  by  Ralegh  the  night  before 
his  execution :  it  had  i^peared,  however,  ten  years  before  thai 
event  (somewhat  diierwitly  expicsscd )  in  ^Davison's  Rhapsody;' 
aod  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  CoDectioa  of  Poems  in  the 
British  Museum,  dated  1596.  It  is  printed,  it  may  be  «ddcd| 
among  the  worics  of  Joshua  Sylvestert  fid.  IMl.  . 
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And  wish  them  not  reply* 
For  thou  must  gi?  e  the  lie. 

Tell  Age,  it  daily  wasteth ; 

Tell  Honour,  how  it  alters ; 
Tell  Beauty,  that  it  hlasteth ; 

Tell  Fayour,  that  she  falters : 
And,  as  th^  do  reply. 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  Wit,  how  much  it  wrangles 

In  fickle  points  of  niceness ; 
Tell  Wisdom,  she  entangles 

Herself  in  over-wiseness : 
And  if  they  do  reply,  ^ 

Then  give  them  hoth  the  lie. 

Tell  Physic  of  her  boldness ; 

Tell  Skill ,  it  is  pretension ; 
Tell  Charity  of  coldness ; 

Tell  Law,  it  is  contention : 
And,  if  they  yield  reply. 
Then  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindness ; 

Tell  Nature  of  decay ; 
Tell  Friendship  of  unkindness; 

Tell  Justice  of  delay : 
And,  if  they  do  reply. 
Then  give  Uiem  all  Uie  lie. 

Tell  Arts,  they  have  no  soundness. 

But  vary  by  esteeming ; 
Tell  Schools,  they  lack  profoundness. 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming: 
If  Arts  and  Schools  reply. 
Give  Arts  and  Schools  the  lie. 

Tell  Faith,  it's  fled  the  city; 

Tell  how  the  Country  erreth ; 
Tell,  Manhood  shakes  off  pity ; 

Ten,  Virtue  least  prefeireth : 

VOL.  IL  2d 
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Andy  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie* 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 
Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing^ 

Although  to  give  the  Ho 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbiog^ 

Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will,» 

No  stab  the  soul  can  kill* 


i 
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WILLIAM  CAMDEN .♦ 


[1551—1623.] 


William  CAMDEN,  son  of  Sampson  Camden, 
paper-stainer  of  Lichfield^  who  had  settled  in 
London,  was  bom  in  the  latter  dty  in  1551.  The 
rudiments  of  his  ^ucation  he  received  at  Christ's 
Hospital ;  but  at  twelve  years  of  age,  having  been 
greatly  injured  in  his  health  by  the  plague,  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  so  languid  a  condition,  that 
he  was  unat)le  to  pursue  his  studies.  On  his  recovery, 
he  went  to  St.  Paul's  school  till  he  was  fifteen,  and 
was  then  sent  to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  servitor  in 
Magdalen  Cdlege.  Here  he  finished  his  classical 
learning  in  the  school  belonging  to  that  society,  under 
the  dare  of  Dr.  Thomas  Copper,  afterward  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Being  disappointed  of  a  demy's  place 
in  his  College,  he  removed  to  Broedgate-Hall  (now 
•Pembrc^e  College)  and  there  continued  his  acade- 
mical pursuits  for  two  years  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Thointon ; .  who  conceiving  sentiments  of  high  regard 
for  his  young  pupil,  became  his  first  patron,  and'  on 
bis  promotion  to  a  canomry  of  Christ  Church5^  took 

'  *  Authorities.  BiograjMa  Britarmca^  and  Life  of  Cam^ 
icm  by  Gib«on,  prefixed  to  hk  Edition  of  the  ^  Britanjiia.* 
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him  along  with  him,  and  lodged  him  in  his  own 
apartments. 

The  number  of  Camden's  friends  quicklj  increased, 
and  by  their  persuasion  he  offered  himsetf  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls'  College ;  but, 
the  influence  of  the  Popish  party  prevailing,  the 
election  was  carried  against  him.  In  1570,  he  met 
with  a  still  more  severe  mortifiqation,  being  refused 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  though  no  reason  was  assigned 
for  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance. 

About  this  time  he  formed  a  dose  fiiendsfai]^ 
with  Richard  and  George  Carew,  gentlemen  of  re- 
spectable families  and  fortunes  in  Devonshire^  the 
latter  of  whom  was  created  Earl  of  Totness  bj 
James  L  Hi?  new  Mends  were  antiquarians*  and 
£rom  conversing  with  them  Camden  derivied  aji  indi- 
nation  to  study  this  branch  of  history ;  with  whjd^ 
llie.was  at  length  so  fascinated^  that  he  says*  'he 
could  never  hear  any  tfaiiig  mentiQined  relative  ta  itp. 
without  more,  than  ordinary  attention.'  It  thence- 
forward engrossed  '  aiU  hi^  spare-hours,  and  his  fe^ 
tival-days/  To  the  pursuit  of  it  he  voluntarily  sacn* 
ficed  every  other  view,  and  even  renounced  what  aiK 
mpr^  commoidy  deQonunated  domestic  pleaiiures ;  lesl 
prrfennent,  or  in  wiage,  should  interrupt  his  iavouritt 
occupation.  Of  these  laudable  resenrcbw*.  the  iipti^ 
quities  of  bis  own  coun^  were.th^  ot^ect ;  mdhjoA 
before  and  after  he  left  the  University  he  madl^.ft^ 
quent  excursions,  sometimes  in  eaaaffmy  with  the 
Carews,  and  at  other  times  alcHie^  into  th».  differeni 
iKHmtieSf*  iaordf^  to  procure  mat^riate  for  those 

^  Hit  own  words  are,  ReUetS  Acedmi4f  studio  kiqUUf9  mtk 
magnam  AngUa  .parkmJUU  oeulaii  oUvU 


colledioiis,  from  which  he  subsequently  composed  his 
*  Britannia.' 

In  1571,  he  accepted  an  earnest  invitation  from  Dr. 
Gabriel  Goodman  Dean  of  Westminster,    and  Dr. 
Godfrey  Gk)odman  his  brother,  to  settle  near  them  in 
Westminster ;  they  undertaking  to  siipjily  him  with 
books,  and  every  other  ac^commodation,  till  he  shduld 
iheet  with  preferment  suitable  to  his  merit.     In  1578, 
he  went  to  Oxford,  artd  remained  ithere  nearly  two 
5^ears,  during  which  time  he  is  suppo»^ed  to   haVe 
taken  his  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and  in  1675,  through  the 
interest   of  his  Mend  the  Dean,  he  was  appointed 
second  master  of  Westminster  school ;  in  which  sta- 
tion he  eminently  signalised  himself,  and  strength- 
ened his  usefiil  connexions.      He  could,  now,  only 
devote  his  leisure-hours  to  his  favourite  study ;  yet  lie 
had  already  made  such  a  progress  in  it,  that  his  repu- 
tation as  an  antiquary  daily  increased,  and  procured 
him  the  esteem  of  men  of  the  highest  literary  dis- 
tinction.    Hotoman,  the  celebrated  French  civiUan, 
and    Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester;    Justus 
tipsius,    the   critic;    James    Dotisa    (or    Vander- 
Doos)  the  younger,  of  the  Hague ;  and  Gruter  of 
Antwerp,  an  illustrious  philologist,  kept  up  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  him:  while  Peire*r,  the 
great  patron  of  learning,  with  Pithisns  and  Puteanus, 
was  ranked  among  the  number  of  his  friends.     To 
these  may  be  added  the  illustrious  English  names  of 
Sir  Henry  Savil,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Savil ; 
Sir  Henry  Spelman ;  Archbishop  Usjher,  who  assisted 
him  in  the  afiairs  of  Ireland ;  and  Dr.  Johnston  of 
Aberdeen,  to  whom  upon  the  subject    of  Scottish 
antiquities  he  was  indebted  for  similar  favours.     But 
the  chief  promot«»  of  his  <  Britannia'   were  Sir 
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Philip  Sidney,  who  furnished  him  with  important 
communications,  and  made  him  several  considerable 
presents;  and  Abraham  Ortelius  of  Antwerp,  the 
most  celebrated  geographer  of  the  age,  who  upon  lus 
visit  to  England,  beipg  introduced  to  Camden,  wa^ 
so  much  struck  with  his  remarks,  that  he  strcmgly 
importuned  him  to  complete  and  publish  a  history  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Britain.  Accordingly,  with 
unwearied  assiduity:  he  collected  every  anecdote,  dis- 
persed in  the  works  of  old  writers,  respecting  the 
British  Isles.  With  the  same  attention,  he  examined 
all  the  chronicles  of  his  country  at  that  time  extant. 
He,  likewise,  purchased  several  valuable  manuscripts^ 
and  explored  all  the  records  in  the  public  offices.  In 
fine,  he  visited  every  repository  of  learning  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  inspected  on  the  spot  every  monument 
of  antiquity,  which  might  serve  to  illustrate  his 
work.* 

At  length,  after  ten  years  of  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, in  1586  the  first  edition  of  his  Britannia,  in 
ILiatin,  made  it's  appearance,  in  one  volume  8vo. 
The  title  in  English  is,  ^  Britain,  or  a  Chorographical 
Description  of  the  flourishing  Kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  adjacent  Islands, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.'  This  elaborate  work  was 
dedicated  to  Lord  Burghley,  whose  kind  patronage 
the  author  acknowledges  with  great  gratitude. 

Camden's  reputation  was  now  raised  so  high,  that 
he  was  stiled  by.  some  foreigners  the  \  Varro,'  and  by 

*  In  1581,  the  learned  M.  Brisson,  President  of  the  Par- 
h'ament  of  Paris,  visited  England  on  public  afiairs,  and  forming 
^n  intimacy  with  Camden,  imparted  to  him  some  important 
communications  from  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  French  li« 
braries. 
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otliers  Die  '  Strabo'  and  the  *  Pausanias^  of  his  agei 
These  enconuums  inciting  him  to  add  every  prac- 
ticable improrement  to  his  performance,  with  this 
wiew  he  passed  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
1589  at  Ilfracomb,  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbuiy,  to  which  he  had  recently  been  presented 
by  Bishop  Piers,  After  visiting  every  part  of  the 
west  of  England,  he  proceeded  to  Wale^  in  com- 
pany with  the  learned  Dr,  Godwin,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Hereford:  by  whose  assbtance  he  was 
enaUed  to  insert  many  valuable  discoveries  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  *  Britannia,'  published  iq  4to.  in 
15d4. 

Dr.  Graunt,  the  Head-Master  of  Westminster 
school,  dying  In  1592,  Camden  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him ;  but,  being  at  this  time  afflicted  with  an 
ague,  he  forbore  making  any  excursions  in  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  plan  till  the  summer-vacation  of  159S. 
He  then  visited  Oxford,  and  carefully  copied  the 
heraldry  and  inscriptions  of  the  monuments  in  it's 
various  churches. 

His  next  performance  was,  in  1597,  a  Greek 
Grammar  fyr  the  use  of  Westminster  school,  which 
was  almost  exclusively  adopted  in  all  the  public  semi-^ 
naries  for  above  a  century  after  his  death :  so  con- 
stant indeed  was  the  demand  for  it,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  a  new  edition  was  printed  every 
yeay.*  His  friends,  however,  thought  the  office  of 
a  schoolmaster  at  once  too  fatiguing  for  his  constitu- 
tion, and  too  sedentary  f<H*  his  active  genius.     To 


*  This  Grammar,  the  abridgement  of  a  more  copious  work 
inmn  up  by  bis  predecessor,  has  gone  through  above  a  hundred 
editions ! 
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relieve  him  therefore  from  a  station,  which  prevented 
the  exertion  of  his  peculiar  talents,  they  procured  for 
him  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville  the 
office  of  CJarengeux,  second  King  at  Arms.  Thig 
appointment  excited  the  cynicism  of  Ralph  Brodce, 
the  York  Hei'ald,  who  to  gratify  his  spleen,  completed 
a  tract  entitled,  ^  A  Discovery  of  Certain  Errors  pub* 
lished  in  print  in  the  much-commended  Britannia.' 
These  erross  however  being  extremely  trifling,  as 
they  chiefly  respected  pedigrees,  in  which  branch  it 
IBight  well  be  imagined  the  herald  after  many 
yeqi^s'  practice  was  pore  critically  exact  than  the 
schoolmaster,  his  reputation  suffered  no  injury,  from 
this  piece  of  ill-natured  criticism. 

Brooke  had,  naturally,  imbibed  from  his  office 
high  notions  of  the  dignity  of  heraldic  studies ;  and» 
therefore,  it  is  unfair  to  ascribe  his  virulent  and  ma- 
licious charges  of  plagiarism  entirely  to  envy :  mote 
particularly,  as  he  had  begun  his  work  prior  to  Cam- 
den's promotion^  and  not  intending  it  for  publica* 
tion,  had  liberally  offered  it  to  his  perusaL*     That 

*  It  was  fastidiously  however,  perhaps  haughtily,  rejected ;  on 
the  false  principle,  that  to  correct  his  errors  id  genealogy  ini^t 
discredit  the  whole  production.  Yet  Brooke  respectfully  ob- 
serves of  the  Topographer,  **  The  most  abstruse  arts  I  pro&si 
not,  but  yield  the  palm  and  victory  to  mine  adversary,  that 
great  learned  Mr.  Camden ;  with  whom  yet  a  long  experimented 
navigator  may  contend  about  his  chart  and  compass,  about 
havens,  creeks,  and  sounds:  so  I,  an  ancient  herald,  a  little 
dispute,  without  imputation  of  audacity,  concerning  the  honour 
of  arms  apd  the  truth  of  honourable  descents." 

Yet  Camden,  in  his  angry  reply  (in  Latin,  addressed^ilif 
Lectorem)  never  alludes  to  Brooke  otherwise  than  by  a  Quidanif 
and  an  Iste:  ^<  disguising  himself,''  as  his  exasperated  opponent 
observes,  **  in  his  school-rhetoric;  wherein,  like  the  cuttle-fish^ 
being  stricken,  he  thinks  to  hide  and  shift  himself  away  m  tbi9 
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work,  notwithstandiiig  it's  objectionably  caustic  in- 
vectiye,  is  still  valuable  for  it's  peculiar  researches. 
It  was  violently  disturbed  indeed  in  it's  progress,  and 
hurried  in  a  mutilated  state  into  the  world :  but  it's 
author,  though  thus  by  the  intervention  of  Camden's 
powerful  connexions  denied  the  fair  freedom  of  the 
press,  calmly  pursued  his  silent  labour.  Of  his 
*  Second  Discovery  of  Errors,'  however,  which  was 
an  enlargement  of  the  first,  he  could  never  effect 
the  publication.  If  then,  as  he  proceeded,  his  re- 
proaches became  keener  and  less  generous,  may  they 
not  rather  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  contempt  and 
persecution  acting  upon  a  vexed  spirit,  than  as  the 
result  of  personal  rancour  ?  Camden  even  went  so  &r, 
as  to  allow  no  private  communication  with  his  official 
collegne. 

In  1600,  Camden  undertodc  a  journey  to  the 
north  of  England,  accompanied  by  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton* the  founder  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  spent 

ink  of  his  rhetoric  I  will  (he  adds)  dear  the  water  again/' 
Brooke  afterward  warmly  repels  the  accusation  brought  against 
him  as  an  enemy  to  learning,  and  appeals  to  many  scholars,  who 
had  tasted  of  his  liberality  at  the  UniTersities.  Camden,  though 
he  could  not  endure  with  patient  dignity  his  adrersary's  cor« 
rections,  had  the  wisdom  and  the  meanness  silently  in  his  edi« 
tion  of  1600  to  adopt  them.  Thus  from  the  spleen  of  a  morti- 
fied herald,  as  it  has  been  observed,  arose  great  advantage^ 
to  the  public,  by  the  shifting  and  bringing  to  light  as  good,  peri 
haps  a  better  account  of  our  nobility,  than  had  been  g^i^en  at 
that  time  of  those  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

^  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  son  of  Thomas  Cotton,  Esq.  of 
Denton  Hall  near  Conington  in  Huntingpdonshire,  was  bom 
m  1570,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  In  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  when  he  made  with  Camden  the  anti* 
quarian  tour  in  question,  he  had  greatly  augmented,  by  pur- 
chase and  otherwise,  his  literaiy  treasures.     At  the  time  of 
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some  time  at  CarMe,  atid  surveyed  ereiy  remarkable 
curiosity  in  that  part  gf  the  island.     S^fore  the  cloae 

jiheir  acqaisitiooy  ^any  of  them  were  in  loose  8kii>8,  small  tracts, 
or  very  thin  volumes :  of  such,  he  caused  several  to  be  bound  in 
a  single  coven  They  relate  especially  to  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  enriched  however  with 
whateyer  could  be  procured^  that  was  curious  pr  valuable,  in 
^very  Other  branch  of  literature.  At  this  period,  the  contents 
of  the  n^onastic  libraries,  with  other  choice  remains  of  ancient 
learning,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  collegOrCoUections  at  the  visi- 
tations of  those  seminaries,  lay  dispersed  in  private  hands. 
Several  antiquarians,  before  Cotton  (Josceline,  Noel,  Allen, 
Lamb(krde,  Elsioge,  &c.)  had  dUigently  gathered  portiops  of 
the  scattered  fragmenjts;  and,  of  these  accumulations,  many 
were  successively  concentered  in  the  Cottonian  hoard. 

Respected  by  his  Sovereigns,  and  admired  by  all  the  literati 
in  Europe,  he  saw  himself  in  as  eminent  a  situation  as  wealth, 
talents,  taste,  and  integrity  can  place  an  individual.  His  col-? 
lection  of  books  increased  rapidly ;  but  MS.  records,  deeds,  and 
charters  were  thq  chief  objects  of  his  pursuit.  His  mansion  was 
noble,  his  library  extensive,  and  his  own  manners  such  as  con- 
ciliated  the  esteem  of  almost  every  one  who  approached  him. 
He  was  doomed,  however,  to  have  the  evening  of  his  life  clouded 
by  a  most  disastrous  event.  In  1615,  some  wretch  conAQuni? 
cated  the  ^valuable  stete-papers  in  his  library  to  the  Spanish 
iSmbassador,  who  caused  them  to  be  copied  and  translatefi  into 
Spanish.'  These  papers  were  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
made  public;  and  James  I.  had  the  meanness  to  issue  a  com- 
mission, ^  which  excluded  Sir  Robert  from  his  own  library.' 
The  storm  quickly  blew  over,  and  Cotton^s  integrity  was  proved 
to  be  spotless.  But  in  1629  it  was  reported  by  another  calum- 
niator (his  librarian)  of  tlie  name  of  James,  that  ^  he  had  been 
privy  to  a  treasonable  publication ; '  because  the  original  tracr, 
from  which  the  criminated  copy  was  tak^,  had  been  introduced 
in  1613  without  his  knowledge  into  the  Cottonian  collection! 
This  wretch  had  even  the  baiieness  <  for  pecuniary  considera- 
tions? to  suffer  one  or  more  copies  of  the  pamphlet  to  be 
taken,  and  in  consequence  printed.  Sir  Robert  was,  there- 
fore, again  singled  out  for  royal  vengeance;  his  library  was 
once  more  put  under  sequestration,  and  the  pwner  'i^  second 
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of  the  year,  likewise,  he  published  in  small  quarta    ^ 
?  A  Description  of  all  the  Monuments  of  the  Kings,.    - 

time  forbidden  to  enter  if.  It  vf^s  in  vain,  that  hq  re-estabjished 
his  complete  innocence.  He  declared  to  his  friend,  Sir  Simon 
P'EweSy  who  **  went  several  times  in  1630  to  visit  and  com« 
fort  htm,"  that  *  they  had  broken  his  heart,  that  had  locked 
up  bis  library  from  him :'  which  declaration  he  solemnly  repeated 
to  the  Privy  Council.  The  tract  in  question,  entitled  f  A  Fro* 
position  for  his  Maiesty's  Service,  to  bridle  the  Impertinency  of 
Parliaments,'  was  written  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  commonly 
called  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Duke  of  Northumberland,  then  in 
exile  at  Florence,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  James  L 
It  had  been  lent  out  by  James ;  and  it  was  handed  about  chiefly 
^mong  the  patriotic  party,  who  probably  considered  it  (as  some 
have  considered  Machiavel's  Frince),  however  intended,  as  an 
useful  warning  against  the  schemes  of  despotism.  In  16S1,  having 
j^reviously  requested  Sir  Henry  Spelman  to  signify  to  the  Coun- 
cil, that  *  their  so  long  detaining  his  books  from  him,  without  ren- 
dering any  reason  for  the  same,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  mortal 
malady,'  he  expired. 

His  library,  which  he  directed  by  hb  will  should  pass  on 
entire  to  his  heirs,  continued  under  sequestration  for  some  time 
after  his  death,  and  was  with  difficulty  preserved  entire  during 
the  shock  of  the  civil  wars.  It  received  some  augmentations 
from  his  son,  and  from  his  grandson.  -  In  the  reign  of  King 
William,  an  Act  of  Farliament  was  made  for  the  better  securing 
of  it  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  in  order  to  prevent  it's  being  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  Cotton-House  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Queen 
Anne  of  his  great  grandson,  as  a  common  repository  for  the 
Royal  and  the  Cottonian  libraries ;  and  both  the  pdifice,  and  it's 
contents,  were  by  another  Act  vested  in  trustees.  In  1712,  it 
was  removed  to  Essex-House ;  and,  eighteen  years  afterward, 
deposited  in  Little  Dean's  Yard.  By  a  fire,  which  took  place 
in  17S0,  of  it's  958  volumes  97  were  destroyed^  and  105 
damaged*  In  175S,  it  was  purchased  by  Parliament,  and  lodged 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  collection  now  contains  26,000 
articles. 
' '  With  the  sagacity  and  the  judgement  of  Lord  Coke,  Cotton 
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Queens,  Nobles,  and  others  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  their  Inscriptions ;  together  with  an  Historical 

had  a  more  polished  mind,  and  a  more  benerolent  heart. 
Diatinguished  almost  equally  by  his  aeademica),  his  philoso- 
phical, his  legislative^  and  his  diplomatical  labours,  he  was  the 
Mecsenas  of  his  day.  To  Speed,  in  particular,  he  proved  him- 
aelf,  both  by  his  advice  and  by  his  donations,  a  most  valuable  friend. 
He  knew  that  the  tomb,  which  recorded  the  worth  of  it's  occu- 
pant, had  more  honest  tears  shed  upon  it,  than  the  mausoleum 
which  spoke  only  of  his  pedigree  or  his  possessions.  Accord* 
ingly,  fdthough  he  had  excellent  blood  flowing  in  his  veins,  he 
iA>ugbt  connexion  with  the  good,  rather  than  with  the  great ;  and 
where  he  found  a  cultivated  understanding,  and  an  honest  heart, 
thither  he  carried  with  him  his  Lares^  and  made  another's  abode 
his  own.  {Bibliom.)  He  was  the  author  of  various  productions 
upon  several  public  questions. 

He  was  the  twenty-ninth  in  the  long  list  of  Baronets  created 
By  James  I.,  upon  the  institution  of  that  dignity.  May  22, 1611 ; 
mid  has  been  said  by  some  indeed,  with  a  view  of  enabling  his  Mi^ 
jesty  to  '*  support  and  repair  his  estate,'*  to  have  suggested  the 
order  itself.  He  was  subsequently  employed  by  Janaes,  to  refute 
the  representations  of  his  mother's  conduct  given  by  Buchanan 
and  Thuanus;  and  what  he  drew  up  on  this  subject  is  supposed  to 
have  been  interwoven  with  his  *  Annals  of  Elizabeth,'  or  sub- 
joined to  his  *  Epistles.'  Another  task  imposed  apon  him  by 
his  Sovereign  was,  to  inquire  into  the  laws  enacted  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Popeiy,  upon  which  topic  he  wrote  two  Tracts. 
IVhenthe  Spanish  match  for  Prince  Charles  was  in  agitation,  he 
was  desired  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  furnish  an  Historical 
Proof  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  all  their  deal- 
ings with  England,  and  of  their  schemes  for  Universal  Monarchy. 
He  also  composed,  in  1621,  *  A  Relation  to  prove  that  the 
Kings  of  England  have  been  pleased  to  consult  with  their  Peers 
jn  the  great  Council,  and  Commons  in  Parliament,  of  Marriage, 
Peace,  and  War.'  This  Tract  has  been  reprinted  under  the 
title  of,  *  The  Antiquity  and  Dignity  of  Parliaments.'  He  drew 
up,  likewise,  *  A  Vindication  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of 
England,  against  certain  Innovations  moved  by  the  Puritans,* 
<!)ther  Tracts  of  his,  also,  are  still  extant  upon  various  subjects. 
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Aocount  of  the  Foundation  of  that  Chufdb*'  The 
fifth  edition  of  his  *  Britannia'  also  appeared  in  thia 
year,  with  a  defence  against  Brooke's  animadversions. 
He  had  long  formed  the  plan  of  writmg  a  dril 
history  of  his  native  country ;  but  it  is  probahte  that 
the  change  of  affairs,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  £li- 
zabeth,  prevented  his  carrying  it  into,  execution :  as, 
soon  after  that  event,  he  sent  his  valuable  manu- 

He,  farther,  meditated  writing  *  An  Account  of  the  State  of 
Christianity  in  these  Islands,  from  it's  original  Reception  to  the 
Refonnation.'  The  first  f>art  of  this  design  was  executed  by 
Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Book  *  De  Briiannieamm  Eeclenarum 
PrimordiiSf'  compiled  probably  at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert^ 
who  left  eight  volumes  of  collections  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work. 

.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Chailesl.»  and 
joined  in  the  coaplaintft  of  national  grievances,  though  he  wished 

to  owe  the  redress  of  them  to  mild  measures.    He  afterward  i&r 

> 

Gulcated  upon  the  King  and  his  Council  the  sound  advice  of  re- 
torting to  Ihirliament  alone  for  the  raising  of  monej,  and  of 
gaining  it's  good  will  by  removing  all  jealousies  concerning  liberty 
and  religion.  Consulted  in  1626  by  his  infatuated  Sovereign 
upon  the  unprincipled  project  of  debasing  the  national  coin,  in 
a  speech  before  the  Privy  Council  he  powerfully  and  successfully 
opposed  it.  This  is  printed  in  the  *  ChUoni  Posthuma*  pnUished 
by  Mr.  James  Howell,  who  in  his  prefatory  address  *  To  the 
knowing  Reader,'  jusUy  states,  that  ^  he  was  a  great  zealot  to 
his  country;  that  in  all  parliaments,  where  he  served  so  ofien^ 
hi»  main  endeavours  were  to  assert  the  public  liberty,  and  that 
pfwogative  and  privilege  might  run  in  their  due  channel ;  that 
be  would  often  say,  *  that  he  himself  had  the  least  share  in  him* 
•tl^^  but  his  country  and  hisfnends  had  the  greatest  interest  itt 
him ;  and  that  he  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  perpetual  pursuit  after 
virtue  and  knowledge.''  From  these  proofs  of  his  attachment 
to  the  coustitntion,  he  was  considered  as  no  friend  to  violent 
exertions  of  the  royal  prerogative;  which  circumstance,  toge** 
tber  with  the  enmity  of  the  prelates  Laud  and  Neile,  probably 
led  to  the  attack  made  upon  him  in  1629* 
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scripts  and  printed  copies  of  the  ancient  historiims 
of  Britain  to  Frankfort,  where  a  new  edition  of  these 
remains  was  published  under  his  correction  with  the 
following  title :  *  Anglica,  Normannica^  Hibernicay 
Cambrica,  a  Veteribits  descripta ;  ex  quibus  Asstr 
JHenevensiSf  Anonymus  de  *oitd  GuHelmi  Con* 
quchtorisj  Thomas  fValsinghanij  Thomas  de  la 
MorCy  Gulielmus  Genuticensis,  Giraldus  Cam^ 
brensisy  plerique  nunc  in  lucem  editi  ex  bibUo^ 
thecA Gulielmi  Camdeni'  This  judicious  collection 
he  dedicated  to  his  constant  Mend  Sir  Fulke  Greville; 
In  1605,  he  published,  in  4to.  *  Remains  of  a  greater 
Work  concerning  Britain,  the  Inhabitants  thereof^ 
their  Languages,  Names,  Surnames,  Empreses,  Wise 
Speeches,  Poesies,  and  Epitaphs.'  This  curious 
piece,  relating  chiefly  to  the  habits,  manners,  anj 
customs  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Saxons,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  a  dedication  sub- 
scribed with  the  final  letters  of  the  author's  name^ 
M.N* 

*  This  caation  firose  probably  out  of  a  consciousnesB  of  tte 
trifling  nature  of  it's  contents,  which  he  himself  in  a  disparaging 
preface  represente,  as  '^  the  mere  rubbish  of  a  more  seriooa 
work."  Yet  upon  some  occasions  be  appears  to  show  a  paternal 
fondness  for  the  collection,  which  in  fiict  went  through  several 
editions.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Camden  is  one  of  ^oie,  who 
have  designated  their  writings  by  the  fowl  letters  of  their  names. 
M.  N.,  as  above  mentioned,  is  subscribed  to  the  end  of  ;the 
dedication  of  his  '  Remaines  concerning  Britaine.'  The  «f"^ 
letters  were  used,  on  the  same  principle,  by  WiUiam  Wotton. 
Other  instances  are  R,  T.  for  Peter  Pett,  N.  S.  for  John  Wil- 
kins,  H.  D.  for  Seth  Ward,  S.  S.  for  Thomas  Rogers,  S.  N.:  ftr 
Thomas  Vaughan,  Y.  £.  for  Henry  Stobbe,  N.  Y.  for  Jolm 
Dury,  H.  T.  for  Ralph  Baihurst,  and  M.  M.  for  WiHiamNMd- 
ham. 
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In  l606»  beside  hia  epistolary  commumcatioiis  on 
the  subject  of  Great  Britain  to  the  learned  and  ex- 
cellent President  de  Thou  (Thuanus)  we  find  him^ 
for  the  first  time,  employed  in  the  service  of  a  royal 
patron.  James  I.,  desirous  to  expose  to  the  eyes  of 
Europe  the  machinations  of  his  Popish  enemies,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  justify  the  rigorous  measuresr 
adopted  for  the  subsequent  security  of  his  king- 
doms, resolved  to  publish  a  manifesto  in  Latin,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  circulated  at  all  the  courts  of 
the  Continent :  and  Camden,  having  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  elegant  and  correct  classic  in 
England^  was  ordered  to  draw  it  up.  This  piece 
made  it's  appearance  in  1607»  and  does  great 
honour  to  it's  writer,  with  respect  not  only  to  the 
stile,  but  also  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  his  subject.  The  same  year,  likewise,  he 
gave  to  the  world  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Britannia 
in  foUo,  considerably  enlarged^  and  illustrated  with 
maps* 

In  1612,  he  visited  Oxford  on  a  mournful  occasion, 
to  show  the  last  solemn  token  of  respect  to  the  manes 
of  his  deceased  friend  Sir  Thomas  Bodley.^ 

*  This  gentleman,  the  founder  of  the  magnificent  libi^ry 
(Called  after  him  *  The  Bodleian,'  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
merchant  at  Exeter,  who  having  embraced  the  Reformed  Re- 
KgioD,  and  being  menaced  with  persecution  on  that  account, 
iled  with  his  son  to  Genefa,  and  remained  there  during  the 
4urbulent  reign  of  Mary. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  they  returned  home  with 
die  other  Protestant  exiles;  and  young  Bodley,  having  made  a 
Considerable  progress  while  abroad  in  divinity  and  the  learned 
knguagesy  under  the  tuition  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  CevalleriuSf 
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In  1615,  he  published,   in   Latin,   his  '  Annals 


BeroalduSy  and  Robert  Constanttne,  the  lexicographer  (who  read 
Homer  to  him  in  the  house  of  his  medical  host,  Philibertaa 
SaraceDos)  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
In  15639  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. ; 
and  in  I56^f  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Merton  College.     In  the 
following  year,  by  persuasion  of  some  of  the  fellows,  he  read  a 
gratuitous  Greek  lecture  in  the  College-hall,  which  has  coin 
tinued  ever  since:  and  in  1569,  was  elected  into  the  Phx^tor* 
ahqp,  an  office  open  to  public  canvas  till  the  year  1629,  wben 
the  *  Caroline  Cycle '  was  introduced,  which  proportioned  the 
claims  upon  it  to  the  population  of  the  different  Colleges,  and 
made  the  appointment  of  a  more  private  and  domestic  nature. 
For  a  considerable  time,  likewise,  during  a  vacancy,  he  sup- 
plied the  i^ace  of  University-Orator.    His  friends  now  having 
in  view  for  him  some  preferment  about  the  court,  in  1576  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
modem  languages;  being  "  wholly  then  addicted  (to  adopt  his 
own  expressions)  to  employ  himself  and  all  his  cares  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State."    Upon  his  return,  in  1580,  he  engaged 
deeply  in  thestady  of  history  and  politics ;  and  he  was  qpeedfly 
called  upon  to  exert  his  talents,  in  stations  of  considerable 
dignity  and  importance.  From  the  office  of  Gentleman  Usher  to 
Eliaabeth,  he  rose  to  be  her  Embassador  at  the  courts  of  I>en- 
mark  and  France,  and  her  representative  in  the  Council  of  Stale 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  15S8 ;  where  he  managed  her  in* 
terests  with  great  success  till  1597,  when  all  public  n^odations 
with  the  States  being  happily  terminated,  he  was  recalled.    Not 
meetings  however,  with  that  reward  of  his  services  idiicfa  he 
had  a  right  to  expect,  in  consequence  of  the  declining  fiir* 
tunes  of  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  a  fit  of  disgust  he 
retired  firom  court;  and  though  afterward  solicited  to  serve 
as   Embassador  in    France,  and  to  negotiate  in  other  very 
honourable  employments,    he  woidd  never  accept  any  new 
appointment 

To  this  retirement,  the  University  of  Oxford  pvobably  stands 
indebledfor the  Bodleian  Libraiy,  which  is  ji^y  esteemed  onei 
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at  fkeiiig^de  Q\Mei  Efcgftbecfa  itf  Che  Year  15661' 


•r  t^e  i&obfeie  itt  the  lilmld.  <^  Hb  iMofiait  tMoL  8«lc*dAirs 
supplied  the  fourth  species  of  aids  he  required.  Withour  9omk 
kind  of  kM>w]6dgey  m  trdtt  in'  the  leBmitt]^  modenj  kNOgJMS^ 
as  in  sundry  oth^  soTlildf  SdloliBseio  Itteratttr^;  without  ikne 
porse-Bbtlity  tt^ go  thimgh' i^ith  the  change;  wiiboiir ^y  great 
store  of  honourable  friends  to  fatA&t  d^  Ateigtf ;  Aid  iTi^hOiri 
si^cial  good  leisore  to  Mb#  ifticha  #dl^kr  ^  could  tMl»  hiave 
proved  8  vaSn*  attempi  abii^  ibcoikriidenile.**  t^  ilrst  step  wai^  to 
Wfite  a  lefter  Co  Dr.  RalSriiv  Vrco-Chliikicellof  of  that  Unhrertity^ 
proposing  to  rebuild  the  pdbUc  lfbrary,>  to'  improve  and  aug* 
Aient  iiPs  Bcant]^  edBiectioAof  voUnhes,  and  to  vM;  an'  attlkual 
income  in  the  heads  of  the  diflfetent  Colleges  fot  fihe  pUttAas^ 
of  bookiTy  and  for  the  salahieii  of  such  offcenras'thisy  shoUdd  Chink 
ft  necessary  to  opfbM.  Jhut  generous  offer  bei^  («sr  h^ 
hhnself  Observes,  in  a  s^ond^  letter  to  Dr.  RaVi^y  **  ov^'tlttllk'> 
Mfy  and  nespectiVely"  accepted,  he  visieed  Okfbrd  tb& 
Kaster  fbltowtng,  ahd  iixmiCdiately  or^red  the  did  Mti0 
to  be  polled  dfown^  and  a- new  one  to  bc  ci^Ceed;  Thfir  beSnif 
completed  ih  about  iwo^yefaVs,  heprbceedtid'to'  fumidk  it  withr 
^me  of  the  most  valiidife  works  liben  extant^  iAndi  he  haci 
directed  to  be  purchased'  in  foreign  countries ;  and  having  thut 
ser  the  example,  the  nobility,  and  sevend  private  gentlemen^ 
iHbde  such  considerable  benefactions  in  books,  iftiafi  0ie  rooW 
fl^as  not  large  enougH  to  contam  them.  It  may  gratiiy  tM 
duribus  readbr  to  sde  a*  Hst  of  the  fo^t  benefkctbn  to  thitf  cd^ 
brated  Library,  whom'  the  Founder  by  his  urgent  enti^d^ 
aiddrc^i^'tb  almost  every  cotisiderable  character  of  l!l^realbi;« 
bad^itiduced  to  come  foh^ard  upon  the  occasion : 

Mif  Lord tf  Ess&x jf  aboutdOO  vbltmies^  greater  part  in  fdlol' 

My  Lard  Chamderldin  ;  100  volumes,  all  in  a  manner  nClV 
liound  with  his  arms,  and  a  great  ptot  in  folio. 

the  Lord  Mantncute;  66  costly  great  v^umes  in  foKb;-  tU^ 
bCQght  of  s^t  purpose,  and  fairly  bound  witft'Mis  armr. 

The  Lord  Lundey  ;  40  volimies  in  folio. 

Sir  Itoberf  Xdney  ;  102  new  vohtmes  in-  folio,  to  tBb  Viritie  Of 
obe  hutldt-ed  pounds,  being  flU  vety"  foir,  And  ^etiidy  tfldT 
bound  with  hirahnst 
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This  work,  he  had  begun  in  1697,  by  the  deare 


I   Mffion  Collie  i  S8  volumes  of  singular  giood  books  in 
tee.  Sec, 

Mr.  PhUip  Scudamor  i  50  Tolumes,  greatest  part  in  fisiio* 

Mr.  William  Gentj  lOQ  volumes,  at  the  least 
^    Mr.  Lawrence  Bodle^s  S7  vety  fiur  and  new-bought  booki^ 
ia  folio,  beside  money-donatioDs. 

A  second  list,  in  a  letter  of  the  fbUowing  year  (1G02)  ad« 
dressed  to  Dr.  Ravis,  contains  the  names  of  Sir  John  Fortacuef 
Knt.  i  Mr,  Jo.  CrookCf  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London ;  Mr^ 
Henry  Samle;  Mr.  William  Gent^  of  Glouceste^Hall ;  Mr. 
Thomae  AUen^  of  ditto ;  Mr.  William  Camden  by  his  office 
Clarentius,  and  Mr.  Thomas  JameSf  &c« 

Letters  likewise  of  Bodley's  dated  m  1606,  1609,  and  1611 
furnish  proofs  of  his  indefatigable  activity  in  availing  himself  of 
every  species  of  convenient  conveyance  fbr  his  literaiy  treasures, 
in  soliciting  farther  subscriptions  from  his  wealthy  acquaintance^ 
HI  procuring  foreign  libraries  to  be  ransacked  for  the  completioii 
of  his  own,  and  even  in  examining  the  timbers  intended  for  the 
vising  edifice.  In  one  of  them  he  modestly  observes,  that  'the 
public  honours,  entertainments,  letters,  gifts,  and  other  graces 
conferred  upon  him  have  far  exceeded  the  compass  of  his  merits  ;* 
tad  adds,  **  dibeit,  among  a  number  of  natural  imperfections,  I 
have  least  of  all  o£fended  in  the  humour  of  ambition,  yet  now 
80  it  is,  that  I  do  somewhat  repent  me  of  my  too  much  niceness 
that  way;  not  as  carried  with  an  appetite  to  make  more  riches 
tfl  myself  (wherein,  God  is  my  witness,,  my  content  is  complete), 
but  only  in  rei^ct  of  my  greedy  desire  to  make  a  livelier  de- 
monstration of  the  same  that  I  bear  to  my  common  motrbr, 
ll^ian  I  have  hitherto  attained  sufficient  abili^  to  put  inexecu-^ 
lion." 

«<  After  his  death  (adds  the  Editor  of  <  Oxomana*)  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  by  the  persuasion  of  Archbishop  Laud,  gave  to  the 
•library  almost  all  the  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  whidi 
Francis  Baroccio  the  Venetian  had  collected  with  great  pains 
and  cost,  and  which  is  thought  to  be  the  most  valuable  that  ever 
•came  into  England  at  one  time.  The  Earl  reserved  twenty-two 
of  them  for  his  own  use:  but  these  were  afterward  bought,  and 
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tiOi!d  BitrgUejr^  whp  stipplied  faim  wjtii  inucii  valuatde 


preiented  to  the  library,  by  Oliyer  Cromwell;  aad  to  thiMe 
Thomas  Roe^  our  Embassador  to  Constantinople,  added  another 
choice  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts.  Sir  Kenehn  Digby^ 
having  sent  into  the  East  to  purchase  Oriental  manuscript^ 
and  into  Germany  to  buy  curious  books^  presented  a  large  coU 
lection  to  the  library^  among  which  were  upward  of  two  hundred 
manuscripts.'* 

At  Laud's  desire^  likewise^  the  University  erected. a  room 
Over  the  new  Convocation-House^  which  brought  the  library 
into  the  shape  of  a  Roman  H,  it's  present  fomu  In  this  pi^ 
the  Archbishop's  excellent  collection^  and  that  of  the  learned 
John  Selden,  acquired  by  negociation  with  his  executors^  are 
placed.  Selden  had  originally  intended  to  leave  his  books  to  the . 
Bodleian ;  but  upon  being  refused  the  loan  of  some  manuscripta 
(which  could  not  statutably  be  carried  out  of  the  library)  he 
altered  his  design,  and  left  them  to  the  society  of  the  Inner 
I'empte,  on  condition  that  they  with  the  students  of  the  Middle 
Temple  should  erect  a  bmJding  suitable  for  their  reception.  In 
fiulure  of  which  his  executors  were  at  liberty  to  bestow  them 
upon  any  public  body.  One  of  the  terms  of  their  arrangement 
with  Oxford  was,  that  **  the  books  be  for  ever  hereafter  kept 
together  in  one  distinct  pile  and  body  under  the  name  of  *  Mr* 
Selden's  Library.' " 

It  was  upon  visiting  this  celebrated  collection  in  1605,  that 
James  I.  (as  we  are  informed  by  Burton,  in  his  *  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy'}  **  id  imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his  departure 
broke  out  into  that  noble  speech ;  '  If  I  wete  not  a  King,  I 
tfould  be  an  University-man.  And  if  it  were  so  thai  I  must 
be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  would  desire  to  have 
110  other  prison  than  that  library,  and  to  be  chained  together 
with  so  riiany  good  authors  et  mortuU  niagistris.* " 

Other  principal  bene^tors  were  General  Faiilax,  Dr. 
Marshall  Rector  of  Lincdn  College,  Bishops  Bariow  and  Tan« 
ner,  Drs.  Godwm  and  Rawlinson,  Bi^iwne  Willis  (the  two  latter 
to  a  great  amount  in  coins,  seato,  &c}  Antony  Wood,  ic<u 
These  donations,  with  several  collections  purchased  by  the  Uni* 
venrity  from  Drs.  Huntington  and  Pocock,  Mr.*  Greaves^  &Ca 
have  made  it  one  of  the  largest  libraries  m  Europe. 

s  £  a 


iafcnMticAi;    Bof  oiv  the  deatbof  thtffcdiil^Btterliy 


Ih  ^Bseqttenee  of  the  inadfeqiiacy  of  fXH^  optaftUieM  t&^' 
nMtty  gienerom  and*  Mmgnifieetffi  accinktulatibiny  SUt  thotamt 
Bodley  (Ibr  fte*  had  receired'  Gf&Ht  King  JaMer,  upon  his  ae^ 
eiMrion,  the  dbnbtflil  honotir  of  knighthood)  offered'  tb  «tete 
CODsideittbie  additions  to  it ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  J^d^; 
KlOi  he  laid  the  ffrst  stone  of  the  new  fbundation.  tie  did 
noty  indeed,  live  to  see  the  structure  completed ;  bufr  he  had" 
life  satiMactkm  to  learn^,  that  it  war  intended'  immtecBatety  after- 
vfwtd  to  enlarge  thepiati  of  tile  #hole  edifice,  and  in  ttie  €Adt 
to  form' a-  i^ular  quadrangle:  and  as  he  kne#  thttt  hid  oWtf 
fortune  was  inadequate  to  this  great  work,  he  eikgi^ed  setefitt 
persons-  of  rank  and  fortune  to  forward  it  by  lafge  prfesftnllr 
to  the  UniTersitj,  beside  bequeathing  to  it  his^  Whole  estate. 
WCf  Itkewtse,  drew  up  some  excellent  statutes  for  the  regulatiotf 
Hi  the  Ifbnay,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  lasit  act  of  his  ttfo. 
R^died  Jnamay^i  161^15,  and  was  buried-  in  the  chapel  of 
Mbrtoil  GoUege,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erectM*  t6 
hto  memory :  a  bust  likewise,  **  curved  to  the  Itfe'  by  an  excel* 
Ittkt  hand  at  London,*'  was  placed  in  a  niche  in  tile  south'  wall' 
of  the  libraty,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Dbrseir  Chain 
cellor  of  the  University^  with  the  following  ioseriptioti ; 

THOMAS  SACKVILLUS  DORSET.  COMBS 
SUMMTJS^  ANGLIiE  THESAORAR.  ET 

irUJUS  ACAD;  CANCfiLLAR. 

THOMiE  BODLEIO  EQUITI  AURATO 

QUI«  BIBUOTHEGAM  H ANC  IN^ITiTUIT 

HONORIS  CAUSA  P,  P. 


And  a  speech  is'Still  ammallj  delivered^.at  Oxford,  ia^his  psalftw 
InieiSalso^  *Luctiu/  or  colleotioH  of  Funereei  Veraes»  was 
consecrated  to  bis  honour  uikk»  the  title  of  *  Jtcste  FmneMs 
PtoUmai  Osonwm^  Thom€t  BodleU  Efuilu  AwraH^*  eelebwaim 
inAcademidOsonimtii  McnmMaftU2i)9 1618^4^9.*  Ofthese^ 
one  was  conpoaed  by  Laud,  afterward  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury;  three  oame  from  the  pen  of  Bttrtbn,  atothorof  the  *  Ao»fi 
yomy  of  Melancholy;'  and  a  fifth-in  GrHk»  by  Isaac  Casauboa^ 


IsiA  it  mie^  till  he'  bad  iimiflbef}  bis  fytfimtiie  iKonk 
the  *  Biitannia;'  after  which,  recd^Sng  fyeib,  mntiriljtii 
igjom  IMfi^^'i^Ad  S^  ^liomiis  Bodleyt  h^  in  I6lf  mth 
#.g^PMt  mmwm  pf  i$pirt;«kim  imURBhedililie  ilieMli 
Wfyras hedMiA  pppoedol.  fo  ii^iT^lie  ksd  tarong^ 
IJb^Bgi  4owi^  w.a  9§eoBd  f^iut,  4o  tiie  Aaatii  ^  £ilip 
Mtbptft ;  but  i^pf^QJh€n£fl^  ifa«t  tbere  weie  saiae«|)M* 

l^be  m8e];ition  of  ^  |in(  aifiy  f^Ufy  tbe  qlimiciJ  i^dft^ 

Pturmal  ,gu^mguetiU€St4kiUafong^4iuf  • 
Necjustum  refir  ut  marsy  fua  tanfen  amn^ui  u^ 

Dickurf  igqualttb'Hbi  lege  dattu 
V  £rgo  mortdu  fuod^iMiefiUi  neginnHf 

C0ieede^ier0fQ$teriiatis4^m0ri 
JSt  0ujff»  ewmnrgoM  joUm  testabiiur  atm^ 

Qfiam  digntujuerai  turn  potuUse  moru 

GuiL.  Laub,  Sac.  Theol.  Doet.  et  CM.  Johatu  Prmm.^ 

.    ,  .  JMIXATKD. 

B;  BeAey,  ^%  %eoki  kwt^idenls  life, 
ft  Che  feoi  MiiM  ibiMd  the  wIm  to4ie ; 

f^flut  crowded  *iiaeiMimeiiti  of  ihee  tunrivel 
How  due  to  thee  li  immortiiKtyl 

tier  fiu  H,  thou  In  common  doBt  ghouM'it  iuie, 
Though  Deatti  o'er  eH  bis  rod  impaitiill  widd; 

TheC,  wMoh  bmnanity'f  stem  laws  forbade. 
The  lorn  of  late  poeterHy  ihfldl  yiddt 

And  many  a  face  yet  fWftare  AaH  relate^ 
llow4foi*y  Iliea  to^iunre^teaped  the  Ufllmiidftte. 
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received  by  the  court,  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  appeay 
80  long  as  he  lived.* 

Being  now  grown  old  and  infirm,  he  resolved  to 
devote  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  encouragement  of 
that  branch  of  literature,  by  which  he  himself  had 
attained  dist^lCtion  and  opulence.  With  this  view, 
in  1622  he  founded  a  professorship  of  history  f  in 
ithe  University  of  Oxford  with  a  salary  of  140/.  per 
ann.,  arismg  out  of  his  manor  of  Bexley  in  Kent ; 
and  having  nominated  Mr.  Degory  Wheare,  who  had 
distmguished  himself  by  his  historical  knowledge,  to 
be  his  first  Ptofessor,  it  seemed  as  if  the  busmess  of 
his  life  had  been  completed :  for  on  the  eighteenth  of 
August  1628,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  study,  he  sud- 
deidy  lost  the  use  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  fdl 
upon  the  floor.  From  this  accident,  however,  he 
received  no  apparent  hurt ;  he  even  recovered  the  use 
of  his  limbs :  but  the  disorder  terminated  in  a  fever, 

of  which  he  died,  November  9>  at  his  bouse  a$ 

.-.. .  •,  -  .  .... 

Chislehurst. 


*  The  first  edition  of  the  supplementary  matter  was  published 
jBJtLeyden,  in  8vo.,  in  1625 :  and  the  first  edition  of  the  AmuJ^ 
complete,  in  folio,  at  London  in  1627.  It  has  been  republiahed 
by  Hearne,  with  many  useful  additions,  apd  is  one  of  the  best 
historical  productions  of  the  modems. 

f  The  lecturer,  as  we  learn  from  a  MS.  of  his  in  the  Bod« 
leian  Library,  was  to  **  read  a  ciyil  history,  and  therein  make 
«uch  olMeirations  as  might  be  most  paeful  and  profitable  for  the 
younger  students  in  the  University;  to  direct  and  instruct  theoi 
in  the  knowledge  and  use  qf  history,  antiquity,  and  times  past 
*— not  intermeddling  with  the  history  of  the  church,  or  contro- 
versies, fimher  than  shall  give  light  into  those  times  which  he 
ahall  then  unfold,  or  that  authgr  ji^hich  he  then  shall  read,  and 
fffai  yery  briefly,  &c*" 
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His  books  of  heraldry  he  bequeathed  to  the  Herakf  s 
Office ;  and  aU  the  rest,  printed  and  manuscript,  to 
the  library  of  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  By  the 
contrivance  however  of  the  Lord  Keeper  WiDiams,  then 
Bishop  of  Lincobi  and  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
took  advantage  of  an  equivocal  expression  in  the 
will,  the  printed  part  was  subsequently  removed  to 
the  library  newly  established  in  the  latter  church. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey^ 
in  the  south-aisle,  near  the  learned  Isaac  Casauboil 
^f  Geneva.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  great 
pomp :  theColl^  of  Hetolds  attended  in  their  proper 
iiabits ;  several  of  the  nobility  and  other  peirsons  of 
-distinction  walked  in  the  procession,  and  a  funeral 
sermon  in  Latin  was  preached  by  Dr.  Sutton  the 
Sub-Dean.  A  handsome  monument,  likewise,  was 
erected  to  his  memory** 

The  character  of  Camden,  both  as  a  writer  and 
lis  a  man,  acquired  him  the  highest  degree  of  repu* 
tation;  and  every  one  eminent  for  any  branch  of 
learning,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  cultivated  his 
correspondence  and  intimacy.  To  have  travelled 
Into  En^^d,  and  not  to  have  visited  him,  would 
have  been  deemed  a  discreditable  omission  in  foreign- 
ers ;  and  as  to  his  own  fsowatrymeu,  his  most  illus- 
trious contemporaries  record  their  veneration  for  him^ 
€md  account  it  an  honour  to  have  ranked  themsdyes 
in  the  number  of  his  friends.     He  was  visited  by  six 

*  This  was  defaced,  it  is  said,  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  ia 
resentment  of  some  reflexion  thrown  out  by  Camden  against  the 
reputation  of  his  motlier,  broke  off  the  nose  from  his  effigies ; 
kut  it  has  been  lately  repairedi  at  the  expense  of  the  UmenUj 
^  OrfoTd. 
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Geanan  nMemsax  9t  one  tine,  m  foob  of  ^^pAme 
ix>oksfae  titforibeda  Lexnina,  »  iLtfeertiiMAy  of  A* 
jnlerview.  Aa  an  aoUquariao,  be  is  juaikly  dwIwMA 
Ae  &tlier4of  ibBf,  braodi  of  studiy »i  fiigbmd;  «ii4» 
though  he  lijd  not  bring  jto  it  afl  .the  kxiowladge  md 
judgfiment  that  might  have  been  desx)^  f»(t  by  his 
dndustxy  he  poBeoted  a  mace  o£  materia  whkh 
has  aarxred  au  Hhtt  bom  to  aU  wl^iec^nt  wnnqBaDh 
jlcitiflos,  i^  an  histoiiaa^  h(s  deaet^ee  xwiridiyablp 
foaiae.  ^*  His  '  Hiatocy  cf  SJUisabatiii'  (h^  W^  toUt 
jbgr  Hume,  vho  aa  opt  jbrwaxd  to  lavish  piu^^fyiiP 
tipKm  iBngliah  authom)  may  he  ^esteanad  good  PQaq;>o* 
AtioB  both  for  atile  an4  manner.  It  i»  svitten  mkk 
jDmplicil^r  nf  expreseioo,  vavy  lare  m  tiiat  jige,  jiod 
with  a  regard  to  ^tb.  It  if  Q»dd  not  perlMp9  lie  iw 
cnuch  to  affirm,  that  it  »  amoisig  jthe  best  hiilyafad 
productions,  which  have  yet  been  odpipM^  ky^  wf 
Slnglishman.^''  It  may  be  suspected,  hOiT^vay:,  tiiat 
it  fecdvednp  adyantage ifirom  being  wbmitt^  tq  tb^ 
inspection  cf  EHzabetfa's  suix^esspr.  His  tifipqmit  si 
ikottiah  affiEDTs  under  Queen  Af aiy,  ^^  91^  AWW4} 
Ay  Robertson,  is  less  accurate  than  any  fiH^.  Hfi 
had  a  taste  for  tilie  deganoe  of  Jitentfuf^  g^  ^y^Slfi 
I^itin  verse  with  purity  and  haiailfipy  t 

Beside  the  works  already  mwtioii<d»  •  iMfe.MlL- 
Jeation  of  his  Latin  Letters,  witik  aome  «iii«B  twrtfc 
lias  been  publiAad  by  Hearnc  fixim  lihe  aidkMtWW  if 
0rf  Bmitht 


Qf  hi^  gii^t  performanqe,    the  'Britannii^'  99 
Sni^ish  translation  was  puUiahed  in  £dio  by  Ibe  |i;^ 


*  Close  of  James  L 
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ds&tigeUe  PUlemoa  Hottand,  in  :i^a,  mkh  fhe 
BSBistaooe  (asiiis  «u|qpoBed)  of  Camden  ixienfldf ;  wkaA 
WM  lepviBted,  mdth  laany  jdterations,  in  1686.  A 
inuch  better  .transMicin,  hame^ncK,  w$8  given  to  iSie 
fHiblic  in  1696)  in  felio»  bf  lEUknund  iG&sw  xif 
Qvaen's  Ootte^e,  Qxfoisd,  afterwavd  Bishop  of  Imdt 
don4  3Kith  ^ditiooiB  worthy  of  Camden  himselE 
Sbia^was  re^naoted,  with  additions,  in  two  yohnues 
folio  in  1722  :and  1T78.  Finally,  in  17B9  a  nar 
veKBJkm  &om  the  edition  ss£  1697,  in  thipee  Tniunifli 
fdio,  made  if  s  opfieaaeance  under  the  following  title*: 
t  ^Britannia ;  or  a  Chorc^aphical  Deseiiption  a£  Af 
^lurishing'  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  alMl 
Ireland,  and  the  Islands  adjaoent,  fromiiie  eadieit 
Jlntiquity.  By  William  Camden,  Translated  from 
the  Editim  published  ,hy  the  Author  in  IfiOT.  En- 
larged by  theiatest  I>i8cx>veites,  and  illustratod  wiAi 
«  new  Set  of  Mi^  and  oth^  Copper-Plates,  bf 
fiiriiard  Cough,  F.  A.  and  R.  SS/ 

Of  has  miiior  Tracts,  one  i:^M>n  the  Aslaiquitf^ 
Oflice,  jmd  Privilege  of  Heralds  in  England,  is  ialr 
MDted  as  a  qftedmen  of  his  stile.and  studies* 

^  Among  afi-dvil  nations,  once  civflity  first  «»tened 
the  vittxrld,  tfaeEe  haire  teen  officers  cf  arms  m  medjr 
tatars  ta  negotiate  ^pettce  and  war  between  prinfiQH 
and  countries,  llie  andait  GreeAra  called  them  KiifM- 
jiK,  |b(y  whose  meditatioH  wiemn  .covenaaks  with 
tiieir  enemies  were  made.  They  wece  men  of  eape- 
dd,  veputadion,  'and  cttrried  ftr  their  ensign  a  Cikbi^ 
ecus  (wherei^on  they  wefedsoodled^Cai&M^etfferc^ 
whid^  was  a  wMite  staff,  wheieunto  were  0xed  taio 
MipentQ,  male  and  female  wfaeieunto  was  ad4flA 
aAerwaida  C^ipUhc^mUf    Vhe  <iteff  mm  mbit^  in 
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token  of  simply  truth :  the  serpents  betokened  wtf« 
dom :  both  sexes,  as  also  the  Copiorcomu^  betokened 
fruitM  increase  and  plenty,  the  companions  of  peace. 
Thej  were  sent  to  redeem  captives,  to  treat  of  peao^ 
to  prociffe  safe  conducts  &r  anbassadors,  to  require 
the  dead  bodies  to  be  buried*  Inriolahle  they  were 
in  the  greatest  rage  of  war,  and  reputed  men  of  a 
divine  original;  as  first  descended  from  Kiif  vnk>  the 
SOD  of  Mercury,  of  whom  they  were  named  Kupmuf^ 
Imd  hereupon  Homer  caUeth  Eumedes  Buw  Knptnuu 
It  were  needless,  here,  to  mention  their  rites  in  making 
{leace;  how  they  brought  two  Iambs,  fruits  in  abotde 
of  goat-skin,  golden  chargers,  and  other  vessels^  itc^ 
te  it  is  noted  by  Homen 

^  The  Romans  likewi3e  had  their  FacialeSf  so  called 
i^de  ttfcederefaciendOi  first  instituted  in  Italy  by 
Hessus,  and  brought  to  Rome  first  t)y  Ancus  Mar^* 
(jus :  their  college  consisted  of  twenty.  The  prin* 
dpal  was  called  'Pater  Patratus/  because  it  waa 
requidte  that  he  should  be  PatrimuSf  that  is,  have 
liis  fiither  alive,  and  he  himsdf  bave  children.  The 
second  was  called  '  Verbenaceust  because  when  the 
Faciales  were  sent  clarigatum,  that  is  *  to  challenge 
goods  taken  away  clar4  voce,'  he  carried  the  harb 
verbena  with  ffint-stones  et  vivax  i  cespite  gramefh 
as  Ovid  calleth  it,  which  lie  received  of .  the  Praetor. 

^  Dionysius  Halicamass.  recordeth,  that  six  espepial 
points  were  incident  to  their  offioe.  First,  That  they 
riiould  have  a  care,  lest  the  people  of  Home  should 
wage  war  agdinst  any  of  their  confed^ates.  Secondly, 
That  they  should  challenge,  /md  require  again,  goods 
injuriously  taken  away  by  enemies.  Thirdly,  Thai 
they  should  proclaim  war  against  such  as  refiised  to 
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tnake  restitution.    Fourthly,  That  they  sSiould  take 

notice  of  injuries  done  contrary  to  covenants.  Fifthly^ 

That  they  should  airefuUy  provide,  that  conditions 

idiould  be  Mthfiilly  observed.     Sixthly,  That  thej 

sholuld  treat  and  compound  peace,  and  take  notice 

what  generals  and  commanders  had  done  contrary  to 

their  oath.     When  they  required  restitution,  thgr 

wore  on  their  head  a  hood  of  yam,  and  used  these 

words :  Audi  Jupiter^  audite  lines,  audiat  Fas;  ego 

sum  pubUcus  nuncius  populi  Ramaniy  Justi  piique 

legatus  venioj  verhisque  meis  Jides  sit,  SfC.    Like» 

wise,  when  *  tiiey  proclaimed  war,  they  did  cast  inte 

the  enemies'  country  a  bloody  spear  burned  at  the 

upper  end,  uttering  these  words,  as  Au.  Gellius  ret 

porteth :  Quhdpopulus  J^Hertnundulus'}  hominesquc 

populi  [^Hermundulf]  adoersus  populum  Romanum 

helium  fecire  deliquireque ;  Quhdque  populus  Ra- 

manus  cum  populo  [  Hermundulo]  hominibusque[^Her^ 

munduUs^  bellumjussit,  ob  earn  rem  ego  populusquc 

Romanus  populo  [^Hermundulo']  populisque  [^Hermun^ 

4ulis^  bellum  indico  facioque.    But  this  was,  starve 

republicA.    Under  the  emperors,  as  I  find  no  men- 

iion  of  the  Faciales,  yet  it  seemed  they^  continued  r 

for,  when  Ammianus  Marcellinus  maketh'mention  of 

the  si^e  of  Ainidas  under  Julian,  he  reported  that 

a  Persian  did  cast  into  the  town  a  bloody  lance,  ut 

maris  est  nostri.    After  the  decay  of  the  BxMnaii 

empire,  and  erection  of  kingdoms,  the  heralds  of  the 

did  Franks  carried  virgas  consecratas,  when  they 

were  employed  in  messages,  that  they  might  not  be 

touched  or  troubled  by  any :  and  this  wasjusta  rh- 

turn  Francorum,  as  Gregoiius  Turonensis  wiiteth^ 

VII.  88. 

f  But  in  the  time  of  Carolus  Magnus  b^an  both 
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ike  QepytatiaB,  honour,  nod  name  xtt  MmMa,  w 
JBuqos  Sylvius  reportetfa  oixt  .of  au  ^  UbUHj^MMk 
0f  St  Paul,  the  autbor  whereof  derivscsd  their  JUttoe 
£mn  Heros ;  hut  others,  io  vimn  iooat  inHiWfc 
£xwB  the  iGrerman  weed  Herald^  wkash  wgnifieth  ^jqM 
and  aiKaeDt  laaster/  Yet  iie  whiA  (wxi^eth  sntaB 
vffon  WiOleram  saith,  that  Herald  (ti^nifieOu  *  feMir 
Ad  to Ibe  ajsn^r ; *  jmd  I  hasre  £)i]nd,  income  Suam 
At^oatiae,  JETdotf  onterpreted  v&siwictf  JPrapeaktm. 
Jtfeverthdeas,  ihis  name  is  i«ip!^  or  ^not  fiaaiid  m  4dhe 
hisUsFy  of  Charles  the  Gveat,  «or  in  Ae  tunes  fft- 
euing  fcH*  a  long  sjpace,  xkJu&t  by  iMir  .vsitei^  ar 
Fcench  writers.  The  first  naentiaD,  that  I  lem&aobEt 
4£  them  ki  England,  xwas  .about  die  tinve  d  Sing 
iEdwaid  I.  For  in  the  statute  of  .asms  w  weapos^ 
{it  was  ordained]  tiiat  *  the  Kings  of  Heralds  ahould 
4rear  no  armour  but  iiheir  awoids,  pe^tless;  aadduit 
thesy  should  only  hnee  their  Hetues  des  ^rme^f  and 
sio  mese,  widch  as  I  coruame  am  Aeir  .osots  .of 
4UBBIS.'  The  nanae  and  haoour  aC  them  was  nencr 
gneater,  ki  this  realm,  than  in  the  time  «f  £ii|g  E4- 
vasd  UI. ;  in  whose  times  there  »were  ILings^of  AasBM, 
•HctsMsj  and  Pounieirants  bj  patent,  oot  only  pemk 
liar  io  the  King,  but  to  otfaere  of  the  fimciptt  ^nobi- 
lity :  and  ^'loissart  writeth,  tiiat  King  Edwavd  UL 
made  a  Poursevant  of  Aomts,  which  brought  him 
i^eedy  tidings  of  hap{^  success  in  Ihe  batds  ^ 
jliuiioye  in  Britanny ,  immediate^  upon  tiie  araodpt  of 
the  news  an  handd,  giving  him  the  name  of  *  WiD- 
^sore ;  *  and  at  that  time  were  liveries  of  coats  of 
arms  first  given  unto  hendds,  with  the  King^s  aims 
embroidered  theseon,  as  the  Kiag  bimsdf  had  Ub 
robe  royal  set  with  lions  of  gold.  In  France  also, 
as  the  said  Froissart  wizteth,  tiM  same  time  PfaiCp 
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de  Valois  increased  greatly  the  state  royal  of  France 
with  jousts,  tourneys,  and  heralds.  As  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  heralds,  I  refer  you  to  the  treatise  thereof 
purposely  written  b^  Paul^  Bishop  of  Burgos  in 
Spain.' 


430 


FRANCIS  BACON,* 

VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN'S, 


[1561—1626.] 


Francis  bacon,  one  of  the  most  fflustnoQ* 
ixf  mankind,  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  f  and 
Anne  second  daughter  of  Sir  Antony  Cooke.  ^ 


*  AuTRORiTixsr.  Rawley'g,  and  Mallet's  Lives  of  Lord 
Bacon  >  Tenrison's  Bacomana  ;  Birch's  Memoirs  ^  Q^en  Eli' 
tabeth  ;  and  British  Biography. 

f  See  the  Life  of  Lord  Burghky,  in  this  Vohnne,  p.  188/ 
Kbtef. 

%  His  mother,  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,<  bom  nt 
1528,  from  her  eminent  attainments  in  literature  is  said  to  have 
|>een  appointed  Governess  to  Edward  VI.  She  translated  froD 
the  Itfdian  into  English  twenty-five  sermons,  written  by  Bam. 
Ochinus  on  '  The  Ftedestination  and  Election  of  God,'  which 
were  published  about  1550.  Her  version  of  Bishop  Jewel'a 
invaluable  *  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England'  from  the 
Latin,  made  for  the  use  of  the  common  people,  she  sent  to 
that  Prelate  acamipanied  by  an  epistle  in  Greek,  which  h» 
answered  in  the  same  language.  It  was  praised  likewise,  in 
a  very  delicate  stile  of  compliment,  by  Archbishop  Parker. 
He  returned  it  to  her  printed,  knowing  (as  he  observed 
in  his  letter)  that  '  he  had  thereby  done  for  the  best,  and  in 
this  point  used  a  reasonable  policy ;  that  is,  to  prevent  such  ex- 
cuses as  ber  modesQr  would  have  made  in  stay  of  publishing  it.' 
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He  was  bom  at  York^House^  in  the  Strand^ 
Jtanuary  SIS,  1561 ;  and  discovered  such  early  indi* 
<»tions  of  extraordinary  genius,  that  the  Queen  her« 
eieif,  while  he  was  yet  but  a  boy,  took  a  particular 
delight  in  trying  him  with  questions ;  and,  fix>m  the 
j^ood  sense  and  manliness  of  his  answers,  ^a3  wont 
to  call  him  in  mirth,  *  heryoung  Lord  Keeper.' 

His  proficiency  in  learning  was  so  rapid,  that  in. 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  he  was  entered  at  Trinity 
CoUi^e,  Cambridge,  under  Whitgift  (subsequently 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  and  had  completed  his 
studies  there  in  his  sixteenth ;  *  when  his  father  sent 
lum  to  Paris,  with  a  recommendation  to  Sir  Ami^ 
Pawlet,  at  that  time  En^h  Embassador  in  France* 
The  confidence  of  this  statesman  he  so  entirely  gain^ 
ed,  that  he  was  soon  afterward  entrusted  with  a 
secret  cominission  to  the  Queen,  upon  the  satis- 
fSactory  execution  of  which  he  returned  to  the 
Continent  to  finish  his  travels. 

While  abroad,  he  spent  his  time,  not  in  learning 
the  vices  and  follies  of  foreigners,  but  in  studying 
their  constitution^  of  government,  t^ieir  manners  and 

That  her  literary  reputation  extended  beyond  her  otm  conntiy, 
nppetacB  from  the  circumstance  df  Beza's  dedicating  to  her  his 
^  Meditations.'  In  Birch's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth'  her  name  frequendy  occurs,  with  portions  of  her 
correspondence  amply  justifying  her  character  for  learning. 
The  time  of  her  death,  and  the  place  of  her  burial,  are  equally 
uncertain. 

*  Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  heard  even  at  that 
early  age  to  object  to  the  Aristotelian  system  (then  predo- 
minant), **  not,'^  as  he  himself  observed  to  his  chaplain  and 
bi<^^pher  Dr.  Bawley,  **  for  the  worthlessness  of  the  author^ 
to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  all  high  abilities,  but  for  the  un- 
fVuitfulness  of  the  way ;  being  a  philosophy  only  for  disputation^ 
and  contentions,  but  barren  in  the  production  of  winrks  fbr  the 
benefit  of  the  life  of  man." 
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cta0bmis,  and'tbef  chtfacters  and  objects  of  tbeirpiiiiiDes 
and  ministers  V  dnd,  in  his  nkteteenth  year^  he  drew 
up  a  *  SucdnctiTiew  of  the  State  of  EcBropfe/  whidi 
is  still  6Xftairt  among  his  works. 

Dming  Us*  residence  kv  Ffanoey  Sir  NidiolAs  died 
suddenly,  without  hafving  mnde  for  him  any  sqpsknto 
provision.  This  obliged  him'  immediatelj  to  returt 
kome,  in-order  to  enibriK^  some  respectable^ em^bj- 
ihent  for  his  scq^rt-  Wil^  hk'  liather's  repntstuiri 
Aid  snccess  bef<»«  him,  it  is  no  wond^  that  be  feted 
l^n^that  of  the  ISMr.  He  aecon&igiy  entered  liiiti- 
flidf  of  GrayVInn,^  and  s^eecKiy  beeame  so  emin^i* 
ite  hil^  profession,  that  at  the  agec^  twenty  eight  h^ 
was  appointedl^  Queen  £lfasabeth  her  Couii^JbcCMi- 
oidinar]^.  . 

During  the  first  feMB  h(^et&f  ^f  his  residleiKSe  i» 
this  Society,  he  did  not  confinie  Ins  ^udies  entirely  to> 
Hbe  law,  but  indulged  his  excursive  genius  in  a  stiir^ 
vey  of  the  whole  circle  of  sciences.  Mere  kideed  he' 
^peorS'to  have  fimned,  if  he  did  not  mature,  the 
J0im  of  his  great  philosophical  work,  f  I»  1699,  hg 
a]^olnted  Reader  ait  Gray's  Inn; 


*  HisresideBce  ia  this  plaee  he  found  bo  aigteeMe^  Uisl  li^ 
0t!ctitA  ihete  an-elegaiit  snucture,  long  known  by  tile  aams^  <# 
*'hofdr  Bsooii's'  Lodging^,'  ifhich  he  inhabited  oceasiomAjr^ 
tfttli^ughoiit  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 

f  Whether  or  net  this  finft  plan  has  descend^  t<y  us;-  k  uti«M 
caiteined:  ft  might  probably  be  thae  which  Gntter,  inihisedliiOTl 
of  Baoon*8  Latin  Works,  has  published  under  the  title  of  ^  TefHi^ 
pf^  FarhuMojeimm/  Bpon  this  solljecf  the  cudOttiH  reader 
may  Cftnsuk  Biogr.  Brit.  Ait:  Bacmik,  Notb  <D.)  He"  appeaHP 
flftervmrd^  however,  te  have  been  ashaMetf •  of  Mi  p<Wipew# 
d^signBtion;'  asin  a  iMer  te  Falher  Pulgeotie  (a  leaniedItti{M)P 
be^lkmentsthei^uerileand  vamtfonfidisnce,  which  iedbim^tb-adSt^ 
in  S^ftMm  ftrntinr  mt  qimdhtgiMd  abknw  ohHSifjiSMnM^ffpitt^' 
cUUtnt  ciretrhtu  Ttsi^mfMue^.qwodfiUtgn&prorsiuJUtm^ 
nifico  titulo,  *  Tenqwrit  Parium  Maximm^  in^riptiii 
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The  Lord-Treasurer  Burghley  having  married  fai$ 
aunt  by  the  mother's  side.  Bacon  frequently  applied 
to  him  for  some  post  under  the  government,  with  a 
view,  as  he  declares,  ^  to  procure  the  greater  assist- 
ance to  his  capacity  and  industry  in  perfecting  his 
philosophical  designs."  But  his  importunity  never 
obtained  him  any  thing,  except  the  reversion  of  the 
office  of  Register  to  the  Star-Chamber,  then  reckoned 
worth  1,600/.  per  ann.^  which  did  not  fall  to  him  till 
nearly  twenty  years  afterward.*  Thinking  there- 
fore, probably,  that  he  was  neglectd  by  his  unde,  he 
attached  himself  strongly  to  the  Earl  of  Essex :  and 
hence  when  that  nobl^nan,  a  little  before  his  fall, 
warmly  solicited  for  Bacon  tha  solicitor-generalship, 
his  cousin  Sir  Robert  Cecil  successfully  opposed  his 
appointment,  by  representing  him  to  the  Queen  as  a 
man  of  mere  speculation,  and  more  likely  to  distract 
her  affairs  than  to  serve  her  usefiilly  and  with  judge- 
ment, f     This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an 

*  This  made  him  say,  **  It  was  like  another  man^s  grouiid 
buttalliDg  upon  his  house,  which  mi^t  mend  his  prospect  but 
did  not  fill  his  bam.'*  In  gratitude,  however,  for  this  reversion, 
lie  published  in  1592  (his  first  political  work)  <<  Certain  Obser- 
vations  upon  a  Libel  entided  <  A  Declaration  of  the  true  Canses 
of  the  great  Troubles,'  in  which  he  warmly  vindicates  at  once 
the  Lord  Treasurer  and  his  own  father  in  particular,  and  occa* 
sionaUy  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's  ministry. 

f  Cedrs  conversation  with  Essex,  upon  this  subject,  is  pre* 
aerved  by  Dr.  Birch  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Earl,  subsequently,  generously  made  him  a  present  of 
Twickenham  Park  and  it's  Garden  of  Paradise,  whither  by  his 
iHend's  indulgence  he  had  frequently  before  resorted  as  a  re** 
treat,  calculated  both  for  st^dy  and  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health:  a  donation  so  considerable,  that  Bacon  himself,  who 
speaks  of  this  singularly  noble  act  of  friendahip  with  warm  ev^* 
pressions  of  affection  and  gratitude,  acknowledged  he  ppld  it 
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tmfcmtided '  ttlnmny.  Most  ci  liis  works  on  law 
w&Fe  printed,  though  not  publiBhed,  in  this  re%n. 
In  1696,  he  finished  his  *  Maxims  of  the  Law/  con- 
stituling  the  firrt  part  of  his  '  Elements  of  the  com- 
mon Law  of  England.'  His  second  Treatise  was 
entitled,  *  The  Use  of  the  Law  t&r  Preservation  of 
49ur  Persons,  Gbods,  and  good  Name,  accorcfing  to 


afterward,  even  at  m  uoder-price,  for  no  less  a  sum  than  1800/. ! 
Kor  was  he  the  only  brother  benefited  by  the  generosity  of 
£s6eK.  That  nobleman  **  had  accommodated  Master  Antony 
Bacon  in  partition  of  his  house,  and  hid  assigned  him  a  aahia 
entertamment.  This  was  a  gentleman  of  ua^ioiteai  fteC,  but  * 
nimble  head,  and  through  his  hand  ran  all  the  iateUigenoes  from 
Scotland;  who  being  of  a  provident  nature  (contrary  to  his 
brother,  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  AlbanV)  and  well  knowing  the 
ikl^vantage  of  a  datoger^ys  secret,  would  many  times  cannti^y 
let  fidl  some  woids,  as  if  ke  could  moBh  amend  hk  fiiriHBei 
under  the  *  Cecilians'  (tp  whom  he  was  near  of  ftii«^«M^^  aad 
In  blood  also)  and  who  had  made,  as  he  was  not  unwilling 
ihoold  be  believed,  some  great  proffers  to  win  him  away:  wbi^ 
once  or  twice  he  pressed  so  far,  and  with  such  tokens  and  signs 
a  eppaient  disOrMeMb  to  toy  L6rd  Heinry  Howard,  iAorward 
EHIrl  lof  Nenhamptoa  (iriio  was  of  <he  party,  and  stood  hinaelf 
in  much  ambrage  with  the  Qneea)  lAttt  be  fiies  presentiy  to  my 
Lord  of  Eiuex,  with  wliom  lie  was  eotamdnly  prima  adrnmh^ 
by  Ins  bedside  in  the  morahig,  and  teHs  him  Chat  '  nateas  that 
J^tttlemaafi  were  presently  satisfied  with  some  round  sum,  aB 
•rotild  be  vented/ 

**  This  took  the  Earl  at  that  time  ill^pfrovided,  as  indeed  eAen- 
times  his  coffiers  wene  law ;  Where^ftponlie  was  fiiin  suddenly  to 
fptt  him  Essex  House,  whidi  the  good  okL  Lady  Wdstngfaam 
did  afterward  disenga^  ^ut  af  her  own  store  with  %SO0L;  and 
before  be  -liad  distilled  1,5(M.,  at  another  time,  by  the  same 
skill,  i&o  as  we  may  rate  this  one  secret  (as  it  was  finely  "Otfried) 
at  4,<X)M.  m  present  Money,  beside  at  the  least  1,OOM.  of  annnal 
pension  to  a  private  and  bed-rid  gentletiiaa !  What  would  ht 
have  gotten,  if  he  could  have  gene  about  bis  bnstness  i "  (flaSjr. 
WoUtm.  pp.  14r^  15.) 
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ihe  Laws  and  Codtoms  of  this  Latt^,'  a  woik  of 
great  value  to  students.  In  1597»  Ms  '  Eflsajrs' 
were  puMished.  About  the  dose  6£  the  Mowing 
year«  be  drew  up  ids  '  History  of  the  AMenatioioh 
Offioe.'  Ab  a  ftorther  complim^it  indeed  to  his  dis- 
tinguished legal  attainments^  the  Society  ot  Gvay^s- 
Inn  in  1600  chose  him  double  reader,  which  office 
he  discharged  with  his  usual  ahiBty. 

His  pecuniary  embarrassments,  being  increased  by 
this  fEulure  of  his  expectations,  had  a  bad  effect  upoii 
his  constituticHi,  which  of  itself  delicate,  had  already 
been  gready  impaired  by  his  nightly  hicubrations. 
The  disappmntment  indeed,  it  is  said,  so  mucH 
affected  Us  health,  that  he  had  once  resolved  to  hide 
his  chagrin  in  some  foreign  country;  but,  fortunately 
fiar  his  own,  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  pie* 
vafled  against  this  rash  determination.  For  some 
time  afterward,  however,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  public  life,  and  applied  himself  whdly  to  works 
of  Hteratore  and  philosq[)fay. 

It  was  not  long,  before  the  intimacy  of  Bacon  and 
T!ssex  degenerated  into  cool  civiKty.  Bacon  under* 
took  to  give  advice  to  a  vain,  ambitious,  and  impe^ 
tuous  ndiileman,  and  resented  the  neglect  of  it :  on 
the  other  hand,  Essex  grew  sour  and  resented  to  a 
friend,  who  importuned  him  with  remonstrances 
against  his  misconduct.  At  length,  when  the  latt^ 
was  brought  to  his  tridi  for  h^-treasm.  Bacon, 
in  his  quality  of  counsel-extraoftEfnary  to  1^  Queen, 
pleaded  against  him !  This  conduct  receives  a  miser* 
able  palliation  froni  the  reflexion^  that  he  was 
obliged  to  act  against  him  offidaUy,  or  to  dismiss 
alt  hopes  of  fatare  prefeimest.    It  was  ndt,  unfor- 
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tunatdy,  in  Bacon's  character  to  besitate  upon  sodl 
an  alternative. 

But  there  is  a  chai^  against  him  of  a  deeper  dye^ 
which  will  not  admit  even  of  such  a  wretdied  excuse* 
We  must  remember,  that  an  admirable  judge  of 
human  nature  *  has  pronounced  him. 

The  wisest,  bmhtest,  meanest  of  mankind ; 


and  that  only  as  a  philosopher  do  we  deem  him  one 
of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  his  country. 

After  the  death  of  Essex,  the  sarcasms  of  the 
people  upon  the  court-party,  and  even  upon  the 
Queen  herself  were  so  severe,  that  the  administra- 
tion thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  conduct 
in  an  i^peal  to  the  public.  This  odious  task  they 
art&lly  assigned  to  Bacon;  and  he  impiously  de* 
scended  to  prostitute  his  abilities  in  deBtro3ring  the 
surviving  fame  of  his  benefactor,  who  with  all  his 
faults  was  still  the  general  darling.  His  pamphlet, 
•entitled  ^  A  Declaration  of  the  Treasons  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Essex,'  was,  in  &ct,  a  declaration  that 
Francis  Bacon  wished  upon  any  terms  to  be  advanced 
at  court.  Here  agam,  however,  he  was  destined  to 
empoimter  disappointment ;  and  being  unable  to  en- 
dure the  loss  of  the  pubHc  esteem,  he  drew  up  as  a 
counter*piece,  and  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire^ ^  The  Apology  of  Francis  Bacon,  in  certaii^ 
Imputations  concerning  the  Earl  of  Essex,  f    Thi^ 

♦  Pope. 

t  **  Of  this  apology  *'  though  certainly  far  from  being  satis- 
factory, **  it  is  but  fair,*'  says  Chalmers,  **  that  we  shoiild  gire  the 
outline:  *  that  he  had  giyen  the  Eari  good  advice,  which  he  did 
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being  deemed  a  kind  of  recantation,  he  remained 
unprovided  for,  *  and  deservedly  unpopular  till  the 
following  reign.  So  strongly  indeed  was  his  conduct 
execrated,  that  his  very  life  was  threatened,  and  for 
feome  time  he  went  in  daily  danger  of  assassination. 
•The  obloquy,  which  he  thus  incurred,  was  not  re- 
moved even  by  his  death ;  and  to  this  day  a  stigma 
justly  deaves  to  his  name,  in  the  writings  of  more 
than  one  historian,  for  his  unparalleled  ingratitude 
to  his  munificent  patron  and  friend. 

To  obviate  the  continuance  of  this  neglect,  he 
successfully  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Scottish 
party ;  and  through  them  his  tenders  of  loyalty  an4 
zeal  were  conveyed  to  James,  who  was  hardly  seated 
on  the  English  throne,  before  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.     In  1604,   he  farther 

not  follow;  thftt  upon  this  a  coldness  ensued,  which  kept  them 
At  a  greater  distance  than  formerly ;  that  yet  he  continued  to  give 
counsel  to  the  £arl,  and  laboured  all  he  could  to  serve  him  with 
the  Queen ;  that,  in  respect  to  his  last  unfortunate  act  (which 
was,  in  truth,  an  act  of  madness)  he  had  no  knowledge  or 
notice  whatever;  that  he  did  no  more  than  he  was  in  duty  bound 
to  do  for  the  service  of  the  Queen,  in  the  way  of  his  profession ; 
and  that  the  *  Declaration'  was  put  upon  him  altered,  after  he  had 
drawn  it,  both  by  the  ministers  and  by  the  Queen  herself."  The 
^  Declaration'  itself  too  (it  ought,  farther,  to  be  observed)  was 
drawn  up  with  such  apparent  marks  of  tenderness  for  Essex's 
reputation,  that  Elizabeth,  when  Bacon  read  the  paper  to  her, 
observed-*'  Old  love,  she  saw,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.' 

*  During  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  either  from  pique  or  from 
patriotism  he  frequently  by  his  speeches  in  parliament,  where 
he  sat  as  representative  for  Middlesex,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
ministry.  To  her  Majesty,  however,  he  preserved  a  steady 
loyalty ;  and  upon  her  decease  he  composed  an  elegant  and  able 
memorial  of  the  happiness  of  her  reign,  equally  honourable  to 
the  author  and  the  subject,  which  he  transmitted  to  Thuanus  fqr 
the  use  of  his  *  History.' 
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constitiited  him  by  patent  one  of  bis  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  with  a  fee  of  forty  pounds  per  ann.*  He 
granted  him  the  same  day,  by  another  patent^  a 
^nsion  of  sixty  pounds  for  additional  special  services 
received  fix>m  his  brother  and  himseif.  Having  now 
gained  a  firm  footing  at  court,  he  made  it  his  next 
endeavour  to  recover  his  lost  popularity. 

In  the  preceding  reign*  the  country  people  had  been 
jgreatly  (^pressed  by  the  royal  purveyors,  and  had 
complained  of  their  exactions  as  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance.  This  aflfair  had  been  laid  before  the  Queen, 
and  some  measures  had  been  adopted  with  a  view 
to  redress  it ;  but  they  had  proved  ineffectual.  The 
House  of  Commons,  therrfore,  took  the  business  in 
hand,  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  parliament  of 
James ;  and  st^cted  Bacon*  as  the  person  most  com* 
petent  to  explain  to  his  Majesty  their  opinion  upon 
this  weighty  matter.  This  trust  he  discharged  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  prince  and  people,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  in  return.  Cedl, 
however,  still  opposed  his  advancement ;  and  in  this 
he  was  supported  1)y  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  dreaded  the  developement  of  Bacon's 
professional  and  political  powers.  This  accounts  for 
his  not  having  obtained  the  promotion,  which  he  had 
so  ardentiy  expected,  till  1607,  when  upon  the  eleva- 
tion of  Sir  John  Doderidge  to  a  higher  post,  he  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General. 

From  the  date  of  his  entering  upon  this  office,  he 
may  be  considered  as  a  courtier  devotedly  attadied 
to  his  royal  master ;  constantiy  favouring  his  views 

•  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  act  of  rojal  poi^'er  of  tliaf 
feature. 
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in  (^fpodtion  to  his  own  better  judgement,  and 
to  that  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  his  country  iiad 
a  right  to  claim  from  him  in  the  cause  of  civil 
iibertj. 

In  breach  of  the  fimdamental  maxim  of  nature 
and  nations,  that  '  no  man  is  bound  by  laws,  to 
which  he  has  not  previously  either  actually  or  vir* 
tuaUy  consented,  and  that  laws  so  sanctioned  cannot 
be  abrogated  or  altered  except  by  the  same  consent 
which  made  them,'  he  most  unconstitutionally  con- 
landed,  that  '  it  was  an  inseparable  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  dispense  with  political  statutes.*  He, 
likewise,  exercised  his  subtilest  rhetoric  to  reconcile 
parliaments  to  impositions  by  prerogative,  which  if 
acquiesced  in,  would  speedily  have  superseded  those 
assemUies  altogether;  exasperating  the  mildness  of 
our  limited  monarchy  into  the  austerity  of  a  des«- 
potism,  and  corrupting  legal  government  into  the 
capricious  cruelties  of  a  tyranny.  Unfortunately  for 
this  time-serving  lawyer,  and  his' assertions  (they 
never  could  be  his  (pinions)  we  know  the  origin  of 
these  arbitrary  claims,  we  have  sorely  felt  their 
progress,  and  we  have  witnessed  we  trast  their 
final  and  complete  extinction  at  the  Revolution :  a 
period,  which  with  the  memory  of  all  it's  patrons 
and  supporters  will  be  ever  dear  to  England,  as  the 
epoch  of  her  present  liberties,  and  her  amsequent 
civil  and  leUgious  blesdngs. 

The  accomplishment  <^  the  foundation  of  the 
ChartCF^House  Hos^tal,  begun  by  Sir  Thomas  Sut* 
ton  and  continued  by  his  executore,  took  place  while 
Bacon  was  SoIicitor*General ;  and  in  consequeiice  of 
some  discreditable  ot^ject  on  hjf  part,  tlnE^;  qoUe 
institution  had  to  encoup^r  every  of^stade,  whiek 
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80  powerful  a  public  fiinctionarj  could  throw  in  it*» 

way. 

From  Bacon's  own  letters  it  appears  that  Jamesi, 
whenever  he  had  the  success  of  a  prosecution  (parti* 
cularij,  in  criminal  and  capital  cases)  deeply  at  heart, 
with  an  interference  most  unbecoming  the  majesty  of 
the  crown  was  accustomed  to  issue  his  special  in- 
structions to  his  Attorney-General  upon  the  occaskm ; 
and  that  officer,  obsequiously  obedient  to  the  royal 
orders,  meanly  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  sound- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Judges  upon  the  point  of  law 
before  it  was  thought  advisable  to  risk  thdr  decision 
in  an  open  trial,  reconunended  the  early  sifting  of 
them  before  they  could  have  opportunities  of  mutual 
confeiience,  and  evw  undertook  by  dark  insinuations, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  his  concurrence,  to  prac- 
tise upon  the  Chief  Justice  Coke.  To  enhance  the 
ignominy  of  a  Sovereign  thus  insidiously  forestalling 
the  judgement  of  a  court,  in  a  case  of  blood  then 
depending,  it  must  be  fisirther  recollected  that  Judges 
were  at  that  time  removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown. 

In  farther  proof  of  his  subservienpy  to  the  man- 
dates of  his  Monarch,  who  anxiously  wished  to 
effect  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ei^land 
and  Scotland  upon  a  plan  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  former,  £&r  Francis  to  his  imjelible  disgrace 
strained  every  nerve  in  the  House  of  Conunons  in 
support  of  the  measure:  but  that  assemjily  was 
already  too  well  convinced  of  the  arbitrary  tendency 
of  his  Majesty's  view9,  to  adopt  the  {Mxyject  laid  be* 
ihre  them. 

Baffled  once  move  in  his  ambitious  career,  he  ap- 
plied with  increased  earnestness  to  the  bunness  of  bia^ 
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jprofession ;  appeared  frequently  in  Westminster-Hal]^ 
and,  from  his  high  reputatioti  as  a  lawyer,  was  en- 
gaged in  most  of  the  principal  causes  thare  agitated. 

In  justice  to  his  character  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  whenever  his  advancement  at  court  was  out  of 
question,  he  zealously  served  the  interests  of  the 
pieople.  Thus,  at  a  conference  held  with  the  Lords, 
to  persuade  them  to  concur  with  the  Commons  in  an 
application  to  the  throne  for  abolishing  the  ancient 
tenures  under  the  crown,  and  for  allowing  a  certain 
revenue  in  lieu  thereof.  Sir  Francis  (as  manager  for 
the  latter)  set  the  matter  in  so  dear  a  light,  that  it 
occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
which  was  justly  esteemed  an  importaiit  point  earned 
in  favour  of  the  public  liberties. 

In  1611,  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Thomas  Vasavour,  a  Judge  of  the  Marshal's-Court. 
Under  this  designation  he  presided,  though  for  a 
very  short  time,  in  the  court  newly  erected  under 
the  title  of  the  Palace  Court  in  the  verge  of  the 
King^s  house,  and  has  left  iii  his  woriiis  a  learned  and 
methodical  charge^  which  he  delivered  to  the  EJng 
upon  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  He  now 
derived,  partly  from  his  estates  and  partly  from  his 
pn^essional  emolument,  an  income  of  nearly  five 
-thousand  pounds  a  year :  and  although  he  was  even 
px)fuse  in  his  mode  of  living,  yet  as  his  public  ap- 
pointments invdved  no  necessary  display  of  official 
magnificence,  he  could  have  little  temptation  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  of  aggrandisement,  which 
the  royal  favour  must  have  afforded.  It  was  not  till 
the  promotion  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  161S,  that  h(^« 
3ucceeded  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General. 
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In  the  ensuing  sessiiHi  of  Pailiainent»  an  oI^ectioD 
*was  raised  against  his  retaining  his  seat  amoi^  the 
Conunons,  ashisimhUc  function  lequired  his  irequent 
attendance  in  the  Upper  House ;  but  it  was  ui^ged 
without  effect.  To  his  high  honour,  while  he  held  the 
attomey^genaralship,  he  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  horrid  custom  of  dudUing ;  and  on  an  infor- 
mation exhibited  in  the  Star-Chamber,*  he  delivered 
so  excellent  a  charge  upon  that  subject^  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  contrary  to  thdr  usual  practice, 
ogrdered  it  to  be  published  with  the  decree  of  the  Court 
upon  the  cause  before  them. 

His  private  affairs  appear  now  to  have  been  in 
a  more  prosperous  situation,  than  at  any  ensuing 
period  of  his  life.  His  Office  brought  him  in  6000/* 
per  arm. ;  he  had  succeeded  to  his  reversionary  ap- 
pointment of  Begistrar  to  the  Star-Chamber,  and  bf 
the  death  of  his  elder  Inx>ther  the  family-estates  had 
fallen  into  his  possession. 

The  death  of  Cecil  Eari  of  Salisbury,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  Car  Earl  of  Somereet,  removed  the  two 
grand  obstacles  of  his  fivrther  pnHUotion ;  and  the 
vigour,  with  Which  he  prosecuted  the  latter,  jcmied 
to  a  due  appreciation  of  his  great  abilities,  strongly 
recommepded  him  to  Sir  George  ViUiers  (afterward 
Duke  of  Buckingham)  the  new  favourite.  In  culti- 
vating a  strict  friendship  with  the  Duke,  however,  it 
a[^)eers  that  he  had  the  service  of  his  country  prind- 
pally  at  heart ;  as  may  be  inferred  £pom  his  Letter  of 
Advice  to  him  (still  extant  in  his  works)  upon  the 
duties  of  his  high  station. 

About  this  time  a  contest  taking  place,  on  a  question 

•  Against  Pri«stand  Wright. 
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of  jurisdiction  between  the  two  Courts  of  Eing^s 
Bench  and  Chancery,  over  which  Coke  and  Egertoh 
respectivelj  {n^esided.  Bacon  appears  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  royal  master  to  pronounce  in  the  Court 
of  Star-Chamber  a  judgement  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter.* During  the  three  years  indeed,  for  which  he 
held  the  attorney-generalship,  he  conducted  himself 
with  such  moderation,  and  discharged  it's  difficult 
and  intricate  duties  with  so  much  integrity,  that  if 
we  except  his  strenuous  support  of  government  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  Mr.  St.  John  for  his  letter 
against  benevolences,  and  of  a  clergyman  named 
Peacham  for  passages  of  a  sermon  never  preached, 
but  found  in  his  study,  little  or  nothing  stands  on 
record  to  his  reproach. 

In  1617,  Chancellor  Egerton,  who  had  frequently 
petitioned  his  Majesty  for  leave  to  resign,  on  account 
of  his  age  and  infirmities,  received  the  indulgence  he 
requested.  He  had  sat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
twentjr-one  years,  and  was  regarded  as  an  able 
lawyer;  but,  in  his  official  capacity,  he  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  being  an  abject  tool  of  administration.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  who  had  constantly  kept  this  high 
aiqiointment  in  view,  encountered  a  powerful  com- 
petitor in  Sir  Edward  Coke :  but  he  so  artfully  sug- 
gested to  his  royal  master  his  own  ductility,  and  his 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  same 
time  depreciating  his  rival  as  one  who  had  recently 
upon  several  occasions  shown  himself  desirous  rather 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people  than  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  that  the  seals  were  given  to 

*  See  two  letters  in  the  Cabahi,  pp.  SOy  SI. 
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him,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper.*    Coke  was 

*  A  portion  of  hit  letter,  addressed  upon  this  occasion  to  his 
Majesty,  is  here  subjoined:—^'  I  beseech  your  Majesty,  let  me 
put  you  the  present  case  truly.  If  you  take  my  Lord  Coke,  this 
will  follow :  first,  your  Majesty  shall  put  an  over-ruling  nature 
into  an  over-ruling  place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme ;  next, 
you  shall  blunt  his  industry  in  matter  of  finances,  which  seem- 
eth  to  aim  at  another  place ;  and,  lastly,  pc^ular  men  are  no 
sure  mounters  for  your  Majesty's  saddle.  If  you  take  my  Lord 
Hobart,  you  shall  have  a  Judge  at  die  upper  end  of  your  council- 
board,  and  another  at  the  lower  end,  whereby  your  Majesty  will 
find  your  prerogative  pent :  for  though  there  should  be  emulation 
between  Uiem  yet  as  legists,  they  will  agree  in  magnifying  that 
wherein  they  are  best.  He  is  no  statesman,  but  an  economist 
wholly  for  himself;  so  as  your  Majesty  (more  than  an  outward 
form)  will  find  little  help  in  him  for  the  business.  If  you  take 
my  Lord  Canterbury,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  the  Chancellor's 
place  requires  a  whole  man ;  and  to  have  both  jurisdictions,  spi-^ 
ritual  and  temporal,  in  that  height,  is  fit  but  for  a  King. 

**  For  myself,  I  can  only  present  your  Majesty  with^ferta  tn 
obuquio.  Yet  I  dare  promise  that,  if  I  sit  in  that  place,  your 
business  shall  not  make  such  short  turns  upon  you  as  it  doth :  but, 
when  a  direction  is  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursued  and .  per- 
formed; and  your  Majesty  shall  only  be  troubled  with  the  true 
care  of  a  King,  which  is  to  think  tokat  you  would  have  done 
in  chief,  and  not  h<no  for  the  passages. 

**  I  do  presume  also,  in  respect  of  my  father's  memory,  and 
that  I  have  been  always  gracious  in  the  Lower  House,  I  have 
interest  in  the  gentry  of  England,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  some 
good  effect  in  rectifying  that  body  of  parliament-men,  which. is 
cardo  rerum :  for  let  me  tell  your  Majesty  that  that  part  of  the 
Chancellor's  place,  which  is  to  judge  in  equity  between  party 
and  party,  that  same  regnumjudidale  (which,  since  my  fiither's 
time,  is  but  too  much  enlarged)  conoemeth  your  Majesty  leasts 
more  than  the  acqulttmg  of  your  conscience  for  justice;  but  it 
is  in  the  other  parts,  of  a  moderator  among  your  Councils,  of 
an  overseer  over  your  Judges,  of  a  planter  of  fit  Justices  and 
Governors  in  the  country,  that  comporteth  your  affiurs  and  theso 
limes  most."  (G0Jd(0r,  pp.28,99,)    . 
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doomed  to  retain  his  new  appointment,  as.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  because  he  had  been 
remiss  in  carrying  on  some  severe  prosecutions  against 
the  subject  at  the  suit  of  the  crown.* 
-   Upon  delivering  to  him  the  seals,  his  Majesty  is 
9aid  to  have  accompanied  them  with  three  cautions : 
1.  That  he  should  not  seal  any  thing,  but  after 
Hiature  deliberation;  8.  That  he  should  give  righteous 
judgements  between  parties ;  and  8.  That  he  should 
not  extend  the  royal  prerogative  too  far.     These  pre- 
cepts he  made  the  ground-work  of  a  long  and  learned 
speech,  delivered  in  court  on  the  day  upon  which  he 
twk  possession  of  his  high  office. 
;    The  following  year  Buckingham,   finding  Bacon 
a  man  after  his  own  heart,  obtained  for  him  the  dig- 
nity of  Chancellor,!  with  the  Barony  of  Verulam, 

*  At  the  time  of  his  nomination,  Bacon  received  from  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  the  following  humiliating  message :  *  that 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and,  as  the  times 
were,  fit  to  serve  the  King  in  the  Lord  Keeper's  place ;  but  he 
also  knew  him  of  a  base  ungrateftd  disposition  and  an  arrant 
■■  knave,  apt  in  his  prosperity  to  ruin  any  who  had  raised  him  from 
adversity;  yet  for  all  this  he  (the  Duke)  did  so  much  study  the 
interest  of  his  Sovereign,  that  he  had  obtained  the  seals  for  him, 
but  with  this  assurance — should  he  ever  requite  him  as  he  had 
done  some  others,  he  would  cast  him  down  as  much  below  sconiy 
as  he  had  now  raised  him  high  above  any  honour  he  could  ever 
have  expected/  Bacon  patiently  endured  this  message,  reply- 
ing, ^*  lam  glad  my  noble  Lord  deals  so  friendly  and  freely  with 
tne :  but  can  he  know  these  abilities  in  me,  and  can  he  think 
when  I  have  attained  the  highest  preferment  my  profesaion  is 
capable  ci,  I  shall  so  much  fail  in  my  judgement  and  under* 
ataading  as  to  lose  those  abOities,  and  by  my  miscarriage  to  so 
jBoblea  patron  cast  myself  headlong  from  the  top  of  that  honour 
to  thQ  Viery  bottom  of  contempt  and  scorn  i  Surely,  my  Lord 
cannot  thkik-so  meanly  of  me." 

f  During  his  possession  of  the  Chancellorship,  he  procured 
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hy  wbkh  tkk  he  is  chiefly  dktingaulMwl  in  the  1^^ 
world:   to  his  higher  distinction  as  Viscount  Si. 
Alban's,  he  was  advanced  in  16S0. 

A  few  days  after  the  appomtment  of  Bacon  to  the 
Lord  Keepership,  his  Majesty  set  out  for  Scotland ; 
and  Sir  Francis,  as  the  head  of  the  Council  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  had  the  chief  mam^ment  of  puhhc 
affairs.  This  happened  at  the  critical  juncture,  when 
the  proposition  for  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
Charles  Prince  of  Wales  and  an  Infanta  of  Spam 
was  brought  into  discussion.  Bacon,  who  foresaw 
the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  which  mi^ht  attend 
this  measure,  strongly  remonstrated  against  it;  bat 
Jumes  with  his  usual  pride  and  pertinacity,  agakist 
every  princqile  of  sound  policy,  persisted  in  his  |»a- 
ject,  tin  the  match  was  abruptly  Inrdcen  off  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
Spain. 

During  the  King's  absence,  the  Lord  Keeper  is  said 
to  have  assumed  all  the  ^  pomp  and  circumstance  * 
of  royalty :  he  tock  possesBJon  of  his  Mi^esty's  lodg* 
ings,  gave  audience  in  the  Great  Banqueting-House, 
conducted  himself  with  the  utmost  arrogance  toward 
his  brother-councillors,  and  would  not  vouchsafe  to 
open  CT  read  in  public  the  letters  even  of  YiUieia 

from  the  King  tlie  farm  of  the  Alienation  Office,  which  was  of 
considerable  benefit  to  him,  and  erentually  proved  a  great  part  of 
his  snbststence,  after  he  had  lost  his  office.  He,  likewise,  obtained 
ibr  his  residence  a  grant  of  York  House,  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  retained  a  strong  afieetion  as  the  place  of  his  birUi,  and 
hs  father's  habitation  as  Lord  Keeper.  He  appears,  indeed, 
occasionally  to  have  checked  the  rapacity  of  Buckingham,  bj 
retosing  to  confirm  grants  which  he  recommended;  but  in  nuaae* 
rous  instances  he  did  not  scruple  to  iffix  the  great  seal  to  patoots^ 
evidmitly  intended  as  hntruments  of  exlortioo. 
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himfld^  though  stated  to  require  despatch,  or  return^ 
him  any  answer.  When  he  heard  however  thai 
James  was  on  his  return,  he  ^  re-invested  himself 
with  his  old  rags  iji  baseness/  attended  two  days  in 
Buckingham's  antechamber,  sitting  upon  a  wooden 
chest  with  his  purse  and  seal  lying  by  him,  and  on 
the  Duke's  entrance  fell  prostrate  before  him,  kissed 
his  feet,  and  vowed  ^  never  to  rise  till  he  had  his  pari 
don.'  The  reconciliation  which  ensued  was  purchased 
by  such  concessions  on  the  part  of  Bacon^  that  he 
was  ever  afterward  a  slave  to  the  fiivouiite  and  hm 
family. 

Another  affair  likewise  occurred  at  this  period,  by 
which,  though  of  a  private  nature,  the  Lord  Keeper 
was  deepLy  disturbed.  Winwood,  one  of  the  Seore- 
tmes  of  State,  having  Cdce's  interest  at  heart  and 
wishing  to  bring  him  into  favour  ia  opposition  to 
Bacon,  prevailed  upon  the  Chief  Justice  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  with  an  immense  fortune  to  Sir 
John  Villiers,  Buckingham's  brother,  though  he  had 
pievioudy  rejected  the  alliance  with  marla  of  disre- 
wpeci.  Bacon,  apprehensive  that  his  influence  would  be 
considerably  lessened,  if  Coke  were  introduced  into  the 
Council,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  match  went 
so  far  as  to  incur  the  diipleasiffe  both  of  the  King 
and  of  his  mmister :  but  their  resratment  appears  to 
have  been  only  of  short  continuance,*  as  not  tong 
afterward  he  was  elevated  lo  the  peerage.f 

*  Bacon,  indeed,  Is  said  upon  this  occasion,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  bis  former  opinion,  to  have  ofiered,  unasked,  his  interest 
with  the  young  lady^s  mother  for  promoting  the  union,  which 
he  had  previous^  used  all  his  ingenuity  to  obstruct. 

t  Both  upon  ins  appointment  as  Lord  Keeper,  and  his  creation 
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Though  ambition,  however,  had  a  large  share  in 
the  character  of  Lord  Verulam,  philosoJ)hy  was 
evidently  his  ruling  passion;  for,  amidst  all  the 
variety  and  intricacy  of  his  emplojrments  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  statesman,  he  found  time  to  com- 
pose and  to  publish,  in  1620,  the  most  important 
of  all  his  philosophical  tracts,  the  '  Nmum  Or- 
ganum    Scientiarum.'-f      This    piece,  property   a 


as  Viscount  St.  Alban's,  Bacon  displayed  an  unworthy  passion 
for  pageantry  and  parade.  In  the  first  instance,  in  a  solemn 
procession  to  Westminster  Hall,  he  rode  on  horseback  in  a  gown 
of  purple  satin  between  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal ;  and,  in  the  latter,  he  had  a  Marquis  to  bear  his 
train  I 

t  Of  this  work  he  sent  one  copy  to  his  Majes^,  and  three  to 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  gentleman  of  the  first  reputation  at  that 
time  in  the  learned  world.  Subjoined  are  the  letters  written  by 
them  to  the  author  in  reply : 

**  Mt  very  good  Lord, 

<<  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  your  book,  than  the  which 
you  could  not  have  sent  a  more  acceptable  present  unto  me* 
How  thankful  I  am  for  it,  cannot  better  be  expressed  by  me, 
than  by  a  firm  resolution  I  have  taken:  first,  to  read  it  through 
with  care  and  attention,  though  I  should  steal  some  hours  from 
my  sleep,  having  otherwise  as  little  spare  time  to  read  it,  as  you 
had  to  write  it ;  and  then  to  us^  the  liberty  of  a  tcue  friend,  in 
not  sparing  to  ask  you  the  question  in  any  point  whereof  I  ahaU 
stand  in  doubt :  as,  on  the  other  part,  I  will  wiUingly  give  a  duo 
commendation  to  such  places  as,  in  my  opinion,  shall  deserve  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  -I  can  with  comfort  assure  you,  that  you  coul4 
not  have  made  choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  your  place, 
and  your  universal  and  methodical  knowledge:  and,  in  the  gene- 
ral, I  have  already  observed  that  you  jump  with  me,  in  keeping 
the  midway  between  the  two  extremes;  as  also,  In  some  parti- 
QuUum  I  have  found  that  you.  agree  fullv  with  my  opinion.    And 
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seconii    part   of   his   *  Grand   Instauration   of  the 

«o  praying  God  to  give  your  vrork  as  good  success  as  your  heart 
can  wish,  and  your  labours  deserve,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

Oct.  16,  1620,  «  James  R/* 

-— *<  Your  Lordship  hath  done  a  great  and  elrer«>]iving  benefit 
to  all  the  children  of  Nature,  and  to  Nature  herself  in  her  utter- 
most extent  of  latitude,  who  never  before  had  so  noble  nor  so 
true  an  interpreter,  or  (as  I  am  readier  to  stile  your  Lordship) 
never  so  inward  a  secretary  of  her  cabinet.  But  of  your  said 
work,  which  came  but  this  week  to  my  hands,  I  shall  find  occa* 
sion  to  speak  more  hereafter;  having  yet  read  only  the  'first  book 
thereof,  and  a  few  aphorisms  of  the  second.  For  it  is  not  a  ban* 
quet,  that  men  may  superficially  taste,  and  put  up  the  rest  in 
their  pockets ;  but  in  truth  a  solid  feast,  which  requireth  dU9 
mastication.  Therefore,  when  I  have  once  myself  perused  the 
whole,  I  determine  to  have  it  read  piece  by  piece  at  certain 
hours  in  my  domestic  college,  as  an  ancient  author :  for  I  have 
learned  thus  much  by  it  already,  that  we  are  extremely  mistake^ 
n  the  computation  of  antiquity  by  searching  it  backward,  be« 
eaose  indeed  the  first  times  were  the  youngest,  especially  in 
points  of  natural  dkcovery  and  experience.  For  though  I  grant 
that  Adam  knew  the  natures^  of  idl  beasts,  and  Solomon  of  all 
pknts,  not  only  more  than  any,  but  more  than  all-  since  their 
time,  yet  that  was  by  divine  infusion :  and  therefore  they  did 
not  need  any  such  Organum^  as  your  Lordship  hath  now  delivered 
to  the  world ;  nor  we  neither,  if  they  had  left  us  the  memories  of 
their  wisdom.  But  I  am  gone  farther  than  I  meant  in  speaking 
of  this  excellent  labour,  while  the  delight  yet  I  feel,  and  even 
the  pride  that  I  take  in  a  certain  congeniality  (as  I  may  term  it) 
with  your  Lordship's  studies,  will  scant  let  me  cease :  and  in- 
deed I  owe  your  Lordship,  even  by  promise  (which  you  are 
pleased  to  remember,  thereby  doubly  bmding  me)  some  trouble 
this  way ;  I  mean,  by  the  commerce  of  philosophical  experi- 
ments, which  surely  of  all  other  is  the  most  ingenious  traffic. 
Therefore,  for  a  beginning,  let  me  tell  your  Lordship  a  pretty 
thing  which  I  saw  coming  down  the  Danuby,  though  more  re- 
markable for  the  application  than  for  the  theory.  I  lay  a  m'ght 
at  LmtB,  the  metropolis  of  the  Higher  Austria ;  but  then  in  very 
low  estate,  having  been  newly  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.; 

VOL.  IL  2  G 
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Sdenoes/  *  is  calculated  to  promote  a  imore  perfect 

who,  blandientejoriuna^  was  gone  on  to  the  late  effects.  Thera 
I  found  Keplar  a  man  famous  in  the  sciencesi  as  your  Lordship 
knowSy  to  whom  I  purpose  to  convey  from  hence  one  of  your 
books,  that  he  may  see  we  have  some  of  our  own  that  can 
honour  our  King,  as  well  as  he  hath  dene  with  his  *  Harmonica.' 
In  this  man's  study  I  was  much  taken  with  the  draught -of  9 
landscape  on  a  piece  of  paper,  methought  masterly  done: 
whereof  inquiring  the  author,  he  bewrayed  with  a  smile  it  way 
himself;  adding,  *  he  had  done  it,  non  tanquam  PictoTf  sed  ton- 
quatn  Mathematicus*  This  set  me  on  fire :  at  last,  he  told  me 
how.  He  hatli  a  little  black  tent  (of  what  stu^  is  not  much 
importing)  which  he  can  suddenly  set  up  where  he  will  in  a 
field,  and  it  is  convertible  like  a  wind-mill  to  all  quarters  at 
pleasure,  capable  of  not  much  more  than  one  man,  as  I  con- 
ceive, and  perhaps  at  no  great  ease;  exactly  close  and  dark, 
save  at  one  hole  about  an  inch  and  an  half  in  the  diameter,  to 
which  he  applies  a  long  perspective  trunk,  with  the  convex* 
glass  fitted  to  the  said  hole,  and  the  concave  taken  out  at  the 
other  end,  which  extendeth  to  about  the  middle  of  this  erected 
tent,  through  which  the  visible  radiations  of  all  the  objecta 
without  are  intromitted,  falling  upon  a  paper  which  is  aeeom- 
modated  to  receive  them ;  and  so  he  traceth  them  with  his  pen 
in  their  natural  appearance,  turning  his  little  tent  round  by  de- 
grees, till  he  haUi  designed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  field.  This 
I  have  described  to  your  Lordship,  because  I  think  there  might 
be  good  use  made  of  it  for  chorography :  for  otherwise,  to 
'make  landscapes  by  it  were  illiberal;  though  surely  no  painter 
ean  do  them  so  precisely,  &c.  &c. 

•*  Your  Lordship's,  &c» 

"  H.  WOTTOM  » 

^  This  great  work  he  distributed  into  six  principal  partft  t 

1.  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  in  which  he  takes  a  view  of 
the  several  objects  and  branches  of  general  learning,  classing 
Ibem  according  to  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul-^Memoryi 
Fancy,  and  Understanding: 

2.  The  Nifoum  Organum  (in  every  point  of  view,  it's  mos^ 
considerable  portk>n)  which  destroys  the  very  foandetion  of  the 
Aristotelian  phikisophy,  or  rerbal  syllogism^  eslablishn^  in  it's 
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dSsdpline  of  our'  rational  faculties  than  that  before 
taught  in  the  schools,  by  exercising  them  in  con- 
templating the  works  of  nature  and  art,  subjects 
far  transcending  those  abstruse  scholastic  subtilties, 
which  serve  only  to  involve  learned  men  in  fiivolous 
disputations. 

Having  discovered,  observes  Granger,  the  emp- 
tiness of  the  visionary  schemes  of  philosophy,  which 
for  so  many  ages  had  amused  mankind,  he  intro- 
duced the  sure  method  of  coming  to  truth  by  expe- 
riment. He  seemed,  indeed,  to  want  only  the 
leisure  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  enjoyed,  and  his 
knowledge  in  geometry,  to  have  made  as  surprising 
discoveries  as  that  great  man  did.    He  had,  however, 

place  the  method  of  indaction,  as  the  only  true  path  to'th^ 
temple  of  Science : 

S.  The  Syha  SyharuMf  furnishing  materials  for  the  operation 
of  the  *  New  Organ'  in  the  History,  I.  of  Generations,  or  natural 
productions ;  II.  of  Pretergenerations,  or  births  deviating  from 
the  stated  rule ;  and.  III.  of  Nature  as  confined  or  assisted, 
changed  or  tortured,  by  the  art  of  man : 

4.  The  Scala  InteUecHts^  or  series  o£  steps,  by  which  the 
Understanding  might  regularly  ascend  in  it's  philosophical  in- 
quiries: 

5.  The  Antidpatiimes  PhUosophia  SccuiuUb^  designed  to  con- 
tain philosophicfd  hints  and  suggestions,  of  which  however  the 
title  aild  the  scheme  alone  remain ;  and 

6.  A  Finale,  intended  to  exhibit  the  entire  fabric  in  all  it's 
grandeur,  comprehending  the  universal  principles  of  knowledge 
deduced  from  experiment  and  observation. 

The  rudiments  of  this  unrivalled  work,  which  merely  to  hav^ 
conceived  at  the  age  of  twentynnx  almost  merits  immortality,  is 
supposed  by  Mallet  still  to  exist,  under  the  title  *  Of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature ;'  and  thus  we  have  the  advantage  of  tracing 
the  steps,  by  which,  he  advanced  from  one  discovery  to  anothei^ 
tiH  his  ^stem  attained  a  vastnets  adapted  to  astonish  and  en- 
lighten' all  succeeding  generations*. 

2  G  2 
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the  glory  of  beiiig  the  first  adventurer  to  the  new 
w<Hrld  of  science*  and  discovering  such  mines  of 
knowledge  as  wiU  never  be  exhausted. 

Bacon  had  now  attained  the  f\dl  gratification  of 
his  wishes.  He  had  triumphed  over  his  compe-^ 
titors  at  court,  and  he  was  the  subject  of  general 
admiration  in  the  learned  world:  but;,  alas!  how 
9hort*lived  is  human  greatness !  The  very  iiext  year» 
James  was  compelled  to  call  a  parliament ;  and,  a9 
the  nation  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
both  of  Buckingham  and  of  the  Chancellor,  the  House 
of  Conm^onsi  instituted  a  strict  examination  into 
their  conduct.*  His  Majesty,  by  his  want  of  money^ 
was  prevented  fix)m  dissolving  them :  in  order  there^ 
fore  to  divert  their  resentment  ^om  his  favourite^ 
the  monopolies  and  illegal  patents  were  cancelled 
and  recalled  by  proclamation,  and  secret  countenance 
was  given  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Chancellor.  In  the 
course  of  their  investigations^  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Commons  toinquire  into  theabuses  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice  reported,  that  two  charges  of  corruption  had 
been  proved  against  him.  Farther  scrutiny  produced 
stronger  circumstances,  and  the  complaint  was  sent 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords.f    Upon  this  the  Chan- 

*  For  this  rigour  they  might  plead  the  rojal  iojimetkMk 
When  they  set  about  inquiring  into  the  abuses  of  liceoces  awl 
patent^  as  weH  as  those  which  existed  in  the  law*coiirls  of  tte 
reahn,  his  Majes^  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  hons^ 
^  Spare  none,  whom  you  can  find  just  cause  to  punish.*^ 
{Hacke^i  <  Life  ^  Abp.  fyOliamt,*  p. 40.) 

f  The  Committee,  reporting  March  15,  1690^  pronounce 
bim  *  a  man  eo  endued  with  all  parts  both  of  nature  and  art,  » 
thai  they  will  say  no  more  of  Imn,  bemg  not  able  to  say  enough;', 
and  afftm  that,  in  one  of  the  two  cases  before  them  (that  of 
Awbrey)asuit  was  actually  depending  before  turn,  when  he 
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•teUor,  Who  was  at  that  time  indiaposed,  transmitted 
th]*ough  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  a  letter»  requesting 
then*  Lordships^  1.  To  maintain  him  in  their  good 
opinion^  till  his  cause  was  heard ;  2.  To  give  him  a 
convenient  time,  as  well  in  regard  of  his  state  of  ill-^ 
health,  as  of  the  importance  of  the  charge,  to  nudc^ 
Ins  defence ;  &  To  allow  him  to  except  against  th6 
credit  of  the  witnesses,  to  cross-examine  them,  and 
to  produce  evidence  in  his  own  favour;  and,  4.  If 
fhere  came  any  more  petitions  of  the  like  nature,  not 
to  take  prejudice  at  their  number,  consideriag  that 

feceived  the  hardly-raised  som  of  1007.,  though  he  aftenrard 
made  <  a  very  prejudicial  and  murthering  order  *  against  that 
auitbr ;  and  that  in  Egerton*s  case  likewise,  upon  which  he  took 
40M«,  a  suit  was  depending  in  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber. 
Lord  Bacon  having  told  Sir  George  Hastings,  one  of  the  evi* 
ilences  against  him,  that  *  he  meant  to  deny  the  charge  upon 
his  honour,'  Mr.  Nevil  one  of  the  members  of  the  Lower 
House  said;  **  I  would  not  hare  that  serve  his  turn,  for  he  him- 
self hath  made  the  nobility  swear  in  Chancery ;  therefore  I 
would  have  their  Lordships  informed,  what  privileges  they  have 
4o6U  Next,  I  would  have  them  note  the  luxuriant  authority 
of  that  Court,  and  how  it  is  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  wherein 
resideth  such  a  Minotaur  as  gormandiseth  the  liberty  of  all  sub* 
jects  whatsoever/'  A  more  striking  case  subsequently  trans- 
pired, of  the  Lady  Wharton4  She  carried  to  the  Chancellor  at 
York  House  1002i  in  a  purse  *  of  her  own  making;'  upon  which 
he  said,  **  What  Lord  could  refuse  a  purse  of  so  fair  a  lady's 
working  ? "  Afler  this,  he  made  a  decree  for  her ;  but  it  was  not 
-perfected,  till  after  a  second  donation  of  200^.  This  not  being 
immediately  in  her  power,  *  one  Shute  dealt  with  her  to  pass 
iiver  the  land  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  heirs,  reserving  an 
estate  for  life  to  herself;  with  power  of  revocation  (as,  upon  her 
demurring,  it  was  suggested)  upon  payment  of  200/.  in  a  reason- 
able  time.'  Other  cases,  also,  were  rapidly  brought  forward, 
^on  the  authorities  of  Keeling  and  Churchfll)  of  Hull  and  Hol« 
man.  Wroth  and  Mannermg,  Hoddy,  Peacock,  and  Reynellt 
Barker  and  Bill,  Smithwick  and  Walsh,  &c 
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they  were  against  a  Judge,  who  made  two  thousand 
orders  and  decrees  in  a  year.  To  this  application 
the  House  returned  a  respectful  answer ;  but,  within 
a  few  days,  their  committee  adduced  above  twenty 
additional  instances,  in  which  he  had  received  bribes 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds.*  Of  all 
this  the  proofi  were  so  clear,  that  the  illustrious  cul- 
prit (with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  however)  threw 
himself  upon  their  mercy,  entreating  at  the  same 
time,  that  *  his  sentence  might  not  be  extended 
beyond  his  dismission  from  the  public  oflice  which  he 
had  disgraced:'  but,  as  this  did  not  appear  to  their 
Lordships  suffidentiy  explicit,  in  a  second  fiill  and 
particular  confession  f  he  acknowledged,  under  cer- 

*  How  then  can  Mr.  Chalmers  discountenance  the  complainty 
or  justify  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Wraynham,  alluded  to  p.  461^ 
Note  *. 

+  This  confession  he  is  said  to  have  made,  trusting  to  some 
royal  promises,  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministry,  who  wished  to 
protect  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from  parliamentary  vengeance; 
and  a  story,  told  by  his  Lordship's  servant  Bushel,  of  James' 
engaging  to  screen  or  to  reward  him,  is  quoted  as  authority  for 
the  report*  But  Bushel,  in  a  speech  of  his  master's  (published 
by  him  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  allowed  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
fictitious)  relates  so  many  improbable  stories,  that  his  evidence 
requires  the  support  of  additional  testimony ;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, his  account  is  invalidated  by  his  Majesty's  general 
instructions  to  parliament  to  pursue  their  inquiry  without  re- 
straint, coupled  with  his  temporary  prorogation  of  that  assembly, 
<*  to  try  if  time  could  mitigate  the  displeasure,  which  in  both 
houses  was  strong  against  the  Lord  Chancellor:'*  with  which 
may  be  combined  the  admission  of  Bacon  himself,  who  on  sur- 
rendering the  Great  Seal  voluntarily  acknowledged,  that  what 
the  King  had  given,  his  own  misconduct  had  takctfSiiitey: 
'  Rex  deditf  culpa  adstulit,* 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  from  many  considerations,  to  convict 
this  confession  (which,  however,  some  have  professed  to  admire 
lis  magnanimous]   of  gross  disbgenuousness  and  indecency* 
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tifinexteimaUons^  most  of  the  instances  of  corruption 
kid  to  his  charge.  As  it  is  a  striking  document,  it 
is  here  inserted. 

The  humble  Submission  and  Supplication  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

*  May  it  please  your  Lordships. 
^  I  shall  humbly  crave  at  your  hands  a  benign  in- 

His  sole  object  in  making  it  was  to  operate  upon  their  Lord- 
ships' passions,  and  to  interest  their  sensibility  in  his  behalf, 
while  he  was  insulting  and  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  their 
understandings :  and  as  to  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  he  had 
the  audacity,  by  observing  that  bribery  was  vitium  <  temparis,^  to 
attempt  to  justify  his  malvenations  on  the  plea  of  fashion !  There 
is  indeed  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that,  in  lamenting  the 
ambition  and  false  glory,  which  had  diverted  him  from  his  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  pursuits,  he  was  influenced  less  by  the 
conviction  of  his  judgement  than  by  the  weight  of  his  mortifica- 
tions. He  had  even  consulted  Selden,  it  appears,  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  judgement  pronounced  against  him  by  the  House 
of  Peers,  for  want  of  the  form  of  a  Session  of  that  Parliament 
in  which  it  was  passed  and  given.  This,  at  least,  seems  pro* 
bable  from  a  letter  of  that  profound  lawyer,  dated  February  14, 
1621,  in  reply;  in  which  he  observes,  that  **  admitting  it  were 
no  Session,  but  only  '  a  Convention'  (as  the  proclamation  calls 
it)  yet  the  judgements  given  in  the  Upper  House,  if  no  other 
reason  be  against  them,  are  good— as  given  by  virtue  of  that 
ordinary  authority,  which  they  have  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  which  is  easily  to  be  conceived  witliout  any  relation 
to  the  matter  of  session ;  that  consisting  only  in  the  passing  of 
acU  with  the  Royal  Assent,  or  not  passing  them,  &c."  This 
distinction  between  their  Lordships'  legislative  and  judicial 
capacity  appears  to  have  satisfied  the  noble  delinquent,  as  we 
hear  of  no  subsequent  attempt  to  reverse  the  judgement  in 
question.  Are  we  from  this  to  infer,  that  the  Speaker  of  that 
illustrious  House  was  really  so  little  versed  in  the  original  and 
extent  of  it's  jurisdiction ;  or  ought  we  not  rather  to  suppose, 
that  he  was  inclined  to  ridigule  and  expose  the  simplicity  of  his 
brother-peeis  i 
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terpretation  of  that,  which  I  shall  now  write:  fyr 
words,  that  come  from  wasted  spirits  and  oppressed 
minds,  are  more  safe  in  being  deposited  to  a  noble 
construction,  than  being  circled  with  any  reserved 
caution, 

'  This  being  moved  (and,  as  I  hope,  obtained  of 
your  Lordships)  as  a  protection  to  all  that  I  shall  say, 
I  shall  go  on ;  but  with  a  very  strange  entrance,  as 
may  seem  to  your  Lordships,  at  first :  for,  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  as  great  affliction  as,  I  think,  a 
mortal  man  can  endure  (honour  being  above  life)  I 
shall  begin  with  the  professing  of  gladness  in  some 
things. 

^  The  first  is.  That  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge  or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  protec* 
tion  to  him  against  guiltiness,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  a  golden  work. 

*  The  next.  That,  after  this  example,  it  is  like 
that  judges  will  fly  from  any  thing  in  the  likeness  of 
corruption  (though  it  were  at  a  great  distance)  as 
from  a  serpent ;  which  tends  to  the  purging  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  reducing  them  to  their  true 
honour  and  splendor.  And  in  these  two  points 
(God  is  my  witness)  though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be 
the  anvil,  upon  which  these  two  effects  are  brokep 
and  wrought,  I  take  no  small  comfort.  But  to  pass 
from  the  motions  of  my  heart  (whereof  God  is  my 
judge)  to  the  merits  of  my  cause,  whereof  your 
Lordships  are  judges  under  God  and  his  Lieutenant  T 
I  do  understand,  there  hath  been  heretofore  expected 
from  me  some  justification;  and  therefore  I  have 
chpsen  one  only  justification,  instead  of  all  others, 
out  of  the  justification  of  Job«  For .  after  the  dear 
submission  and  confession,  which  I  shall  now  make 
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unto  your  Lordships^  I  hope  I  may  say,  and  justify 
with  Job)  in  these  words :  ^*  I  have  not  hid  my  8in» 
as  did  Adam,  nor  concealed  my  feadts  in  my  bosom.** 
This  is  the  only  justification,  which  I  will  use. 

'  It  resteth  therefore,  that  without  fig-leaves  I  do 
ingenuously  .confisss  and  acknowledge,  that  having 
understood  the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally 
firom  the  House,  but  enough  to  inform  my  conscience 
«nd  memory ;  I  find  matter  sufficient  and  full  both  to 
move  me  to  desert  my  defence,  and  to  move  your  Lord- 
ships to  condemn  and  censure  me.  Neither  will  I  trouble 
your  Lordships  by  singling  these  particulars,  which 
I  think  might  fall  off*.  Quid  te  exempta  jtwat  spu 
nis  de  pluribus  una  f  Neither  will  I  prompt  your 
Lordships  to  observe  upon  the  proofe,  where  they 
come  not  home,  or  the  scruple  touching  the  credits 
of  the  witnesses.  Neither  will  I  represent  to  your 
Lordships,  how  fu*  a  defence  might  in  divers  things 
extenuate  the  offence,  in  respect  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  guiU,  or  the  like  circumstances;  but 
only  leave  these  things  to  spring  out  of  your  more 
noble  thoughts  and  observations  of  the  evidence  and 
examinations  themselves,  and  charitably  to  wind 
about  the  particulars  of  the  charge  here  and  there, 
as  Grod  shall  put  into  your  mind,  and  so  submit 
myself  wholly  to  your  piety  and  grace. 

*  And  now  I  have  spoken  to  your  Lordships  as 
Judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  unto  you  as  Peers; 
and  Prelates,  humbly  commending  my  cause  to  your 
noble  minds  and  magnanimous  affections. 

^  Your  Lordships  are  not  simply  Judges,  but  Par- 
liamentary Judges:  you  have  a  fitrther  extent  of' 
arbitrary  power  than  other  courts ;  and  if  you  be  not 
tied  by  ordinary  course  of  courts,  or  precedents,  in 
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points  of  strictness  and  severity,  much  less  in  points 
of  mercy  and  mitigation.  And  yet  if  any  thing,  which 
I  shall  move,  might  be  contrary  to  your  honourable 
tod  worthy  end  (the  introducing  of  a  reformation)  I 
should  not  seek  it.  But  herein  I  beseech  your  Lord- 
ships to  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  a  story. 

'  Titus  Manlius  took  his  son's  life,  for  giving  battle 
against  the  prohibition  of  his  General     Not  many 
years  afterward,  the  like  severity  was  pursued  by 
Papyrius  Cursor,  the  Dictator,  against  Quintus  Max« 
imus ;  who,  being  upon  the  point  to  be  sentenced,  was 
by  the  intercession  of  some  particular  persons  of  the 
senate  spared :  whereupon  Livy  maketh  this  grave 
and  gracious  observation,  Neque  minus  jirmata  est 
disciplina  militaru  periculo  Quinti  Maximi^  qudm 
miserabili  supplicio  Titi  Manlii ;  ^  the  discipline  of 
war  was  no  less  established  by  the  questioning  of 
Quintus  Maximus,  than  by  the  punishment  of  Titus 
Manlius.'    And  the  same  reason  is  in  the  reformation 
of  justice ;  for  the  questioning  of  men  iii  eminent 
places  hath  the  same  terror,  though  not  the  same 
rigour,  with  the  punishment.     But  my  cause  stays 
not  there :  for  my  humble  desire  is,  that  his  Majesty 
would  take  the  seal  into  his  hands ;  which  is  a  great 
downfall,  and  may  serve,  I  hope,  in   itself  for  an 
expiation  of  my  faults. 

*  Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  in  your 
Lordships'  power,  and  no  way  cross  your  ends,  why 
should  I  not  hope  of  your  &vour  and  comnuseration? 
Your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  behold  your  diief 
pattern,  the  King  our  Sovereign,  a  King  of  incom- 
parable clemency,  and  whose  heart  is  inscrutable  for 
wisdom  and  goodness :  and  your  Lordships  will  re» 
member*  there  sate  not  these  hun4f^  years  before  a 
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Prince  in  your  House,  and  never  such  a  Prince^ 
whose  presence  deserveth  to  be  made  memorable  by 
records  and  acts  mixed  of  mercy  and  justice.  Your- 
aelyes  are  either  Nobles  (and  compassion  ever  beateth 
in  the  vems  of  noUe  blood)  or  Reverend  Prelates,, 
who  are  the  servants  of  Him,  that  would  not  break 
the  bruised  reedy  or  quench  the  smoking  flax.  You 
all  sit  upon  a  high  stage,  and  therefore  cannot  but 
be  sensible  of  the  change  of  human  conditions,  and 
of  the  fall  of  any  from  high  place. 

'  Neither  will  your  Lordships  forget,  that  there 
are  vitia  temporisy  as  well  as  vitia  hominis ;  and  the 
beginning  of  reformation  hath  the  contrary  power 
to  the  pool  of  Bethesda:  for  that  had  strength  to 
cure  him  only  that  was  first  cast  in,  and  this  hath 
strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is  first  cast  in ;  and 
forepart,  I  ^  it  may  stay  there,  and  go  no 
farther. 

'  Lastly,  I  assure  myself,  your  Lordships  have  a 
noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own  body, 
and  one  that  in  this  very  session  had  some  taste  of 
your  very  loving  affections ;  which  I  hope  was  not  a 
lightning  before  the  death  of  them,  but  rather  a 
spark  of  that  grace,  which  now  in  the  conclusion  will 
more  appear.  And  therefore  my  humble  suit  to  your 
Lordships  is,  that  my  penitent  submission  may  be 
my  sentence,  the  loss  of  my  seal  my  punishment,  and 
that  your  Lordships  would  recommend  me  to  his 
M^esty's  grace  and  pardon  for  all  that  is  past.  God's 
Holy  Spirit  be  among  you.' 

A  committee  of  Peers  now  waited  upon  him  to 
Remand,  *  whether  it  were  his  own  hand,  that  was 
subscribed  to  the. same;'  to  whom  he  relied,  <'  My 
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Lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart,  I  liefleech 
your  Lordships  to  be  merciilil  to  a  broken  reed*"   . 

Notwithstanding  these  abject  tod  humiliating  ad* 
missions,  however,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  mulct  of 
forty  thousand  pounds;  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
during  the  Eong's  pleasure ;  to  be  for  ever  incapaUe 
of  any  office,  place,  or  employment  in  the  common* 
wealth ;  and  never  to  sit  again  in  pariiament,  or  to 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  court.* 

That  so  heavy  a  punishment  should  have  been 
incurred  by  li  man,  whose  talents  have  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  must  ever  be  regretted; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  rigour  of 
his  sentence  exceeded  the  strict  limits  of  justice.  He 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  guilty  of  any  flagrant 
infiringement  of  equity  in  many  of  his  judicial  de- 
crees; it  is  even  possible,  that  his  decisions  might 
have  been  made  against  the  very  persons,  who 
had  bribed  him :  but  this,  as  Aikin  justly  observes, 
is  not  the  natural  operation  of  a  bribe  upon  minds 
mean  enough  to  accept  one :  and  at  any  rate  those^ 
who  bestowed  it  without  effect,  seem  to  have  had 
some  grounds  of  complaint.  Neither  is  it  any  ex* 
tenuation  of  his  crime,  that  it  was  stimulated  by 

*  Upon  his  fall  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince  Charles,  soliciting 
bis  Royal  Highness'  intercession  with  his  Majesty,  in  which  be 
introduced  the  following  profane  expression ;  **  I  hope,  as  your 
father  was  my  Creator,  that  you  his  son  will  become  my  Re- 
deemer.'' But  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  his  abuse  of  scrip* 
tural  allusion.  In  his  *  History  of  Henry  Vll.,'  speaking  of  Sir 
William  Stanley's  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  that  prince^ 
thien  Earl  of  Richmond^  after  the  memorable  action  of  Boaworth 
Field,  he  says;  ^*  The  condition  of  mortal  man  is  not  capable  of 
greater  benefit,  than  the  King  received  by  the  bands  of  Stanley^ 
being  like  the  benefit  of  Christ,  at  once  Jo  saye  and  crown." 
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the  ialse  ambition  o£  supporting  his  official  splendoi^^ 
not  hy  the  baser  goadings  of  avarice,  or  the  more 
▼enial  cravings  of  family  provision;  or  that  it  was,  in 
many  instances,  incurred  by  his  blind  indulgence  of 
his  servants.*    Of  this  latter  cause  however,  after  it 

^  Rushworth  affinns,  Uiat  **  the  gifts  taken  were,  for  the  moaC 
part,  for  interlocutory  orders."  That  this  is  not  correctly  tnie» 
may  perhaps  safely  be  conjectured  from  the  unwarrantable  eX' 
pression  of  Lord  Clifford,  who  wished  *  be  had  stabbed  the  Lord- 
Keeper;'  a  wish,  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  without  the  sup- 
position of  some  signal  injury.  But  the  matter  is  placed  beyond 
conjecture  by  the  item  in  the  black  bead-roll  of  extortion,  ac« 
knowledged  by  Lord  Bacon  on  the  proceedings  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  respecting  the  able  and  unhappy  Wraynham  or  Wrajrng* 
ham ;  in  whose  case  this  President  of  a  Court  of  Equity  con- 
fessed, that  *  nppn  his  removing  to  York  House  he  had  received 
a  suit  of  hangings  to  the  value  of  160/.  and  upward,  which  Sir 
Edward  Fisher  (Wraynham's  adversary)  gave  him,  by  advice  of 
Mr.  Chute,  toward  furnishing  his  house.  For  complaining  of  this 
injustice  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  that  oppressed  gentleman  was 
prosecuted  in  the  horrid  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  was  fined  and 
imprisoned  (even  unto  death)  instead  of  being  relieved,  and  bad 
the  still  heavier  misery  of  seeing  his  family  reduced  from  affluence 
to  beggary*  What  the  Lords,  on  their  proceedings  against 
Wraynham  in  the  Star-Chamber  *  for  charging  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  with  injustice,'  considered  a  libel  and  a  slander,  the  Lords 
on  their  proceedings  in  parliament  against  the  same  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, upon  an  impeachment  *  for  bribery  and  corruption  in  the 
execution  of  his  high  office,'  considered  a  well-founded  con^laint 
and  true  in  every  particular !  All  this  Bacon  knew :  he  knew 
Wraynham  innocent  and  injured,  himself  guilty,  and  the  Lorda 
abused  and  misled ;  and  yet  he  suffered  him  and  his  family  to 
sink  under  calamities,  from  which  after  the  long  lapse  of  nearly 
two  centuriea  they  are  hut  just  under  the  providence  of  God 
beginning  slowly  to  emerge.  See  State-Trials,  VU.  102.  The 
sentence  pronounced  against  Mr,  Wraynham  is  to  be  found  in 
Popham's  Reports,  p.  135«  Mr.  Chalmers'  short  statement,  in 
which  he  calls  the  injured  party  *  Wrenham,'  does  not  appear 
to  be  drawn  up  with  his  accustomed  candour  and  accuracy. 
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was  too  late,  he  became  so  sensible  that  when  Upotl 
passing,  during  his  prosecution,  through  a  room  where 
they  were  sitting,  they  all  stood  up,  he  said,  ^  Sit 
down,  my  masters;  your  rise  hath  been  my  falL*** 

The  King,  however,  qidckly  released  him  from  the 
Tower,  made  a  grant  of  his  fine  to  some  trustees  for 
his  benefit,  and  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  1800/. 
perann.  But,  as  he  applied  the  greatest  part  of 
his  income  to  the  payment  of  debts  f  contracted 
while  he  was  in  office,  his  expenses  in  procuring 
materials  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  com- 
pelled  him  to  make  such  applications  to  James,  as 
prove  at  once  liis  consummate  address  and  his  per- 
fect Imowledge  of  that  prince's  disposition. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  King. 

» 

•— *  For  now  it  is  thus  with  me ;  I  am  a  year  and  4 
half  old  ill  misery,  though  (I  must  ever  acknowledge) 
not  without  some  mixture  of  your  Majesty's  grace 
and  mercy.  For  I  do  not  think  it  possible,  that  any 
you  once  loved  should  be  totally  miserable.    My  own 

^  While  he  sat  abstracted  at  the  upper  end  of  the  taUe,  they 
are  said  to  have  cheated  him  at  the  lower. 

What  arms,  asks  one  of  his  biographers,  could  suit  him  better 
than  his  own !  Part  of  them  are  mullets,  or  stars :  and  ^  fidling 
•tars  (says  Guillim)  are  the  emblem  of  the  inconstancy  of  for- 
tune, and  unsure  footing  of  ambitious  aspirers,  which  may  shine 
for  a  time ;  but  in  a  moment  fall  headlong  from  the  heaven  of 
their  hopes,  and  from  the  height  of  their  honours,  by  the  strokes 
of  justice  and  by  their  own  demerits.'' 

t  Yet,  though  about  this  time  he  discharged  encumbrances 
to  the  amount  of  80002.,  he  died  nearly  thrice  that  sum  in  debt 
Such  indeed,  even  after  his  fall,  was  his  insuppressible  passion 
for  the  parade  of  equipage,  that  Prince  Charles  observed  on« 
day  (on  seeing  his  retinue)  *^  Well,  do  what  we  can,  this  man 
•comf  to  go  out  like  a  snu£'' 
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means,  through  mine  own  improvidence^  are  poor 
and  weak,  little  better  than  my  father  left  me.  The 
poor  things,  which  I  have  had  from  your  Majesty^ 
are  either  in  question,  or  at  courtesy.  My  dignities 
remain  marks  of  your  past  favour,  but  yet  burthens 
withal  of  my  present  fortune.  The  poor  remnants 
which  I  had  of  my  former  fortunes,  in  plate  or  jewels, 
I  have  spread  upon  poor  men,  unto  whom  I  owed, 
scarce  leaving  myself  bread.  So  as,  to  conclude,  I 
must  poiir  out  my  misery  before  your  Majesty,  so 
far  as  to  say ;  Si  deseris  tUy  perimus. 

^  But  as  I  can  offer  to  your  Majesty's  compassion 
little  arising  from  myself  to  move  you,  except  it  be 
my  extreme  misery,  which  I  have  truly  laid  open ; 
so  looking  up  to  your  Majesty  yourself,  I  should 
think  I  committed  Cain's  &ult,  if  I  should  despair. 
Y4>ur  Majesty  is  a  King,  whose  heart'  is  as  inscrut- 
able fw  secret  motions  of  goodness,  as  for  depth  of 
wisdom.    You  are.  Creator-like,  factive,  and  not  de- 
structive :  vyou  are  a  prince,  in  whom  I  have  ever 
noted  an  aversion  against  any  thing  that  savoured  of 
a  hard  heart:  as,  on  the  other  side,  your  princely 
eye  was  wont  to  meet  with  any  motion  that  was 
made  on  the  relieving  part.    Therefore,  as  one  that 
hath  had  the  happiness  to  know  your  Majesty  near 
hand,  I  have  (most  gracious  Sovereign)  faith  enough, 
for  a  miracle,  much  more  for  a  grace  that  yoiu*  Ma- 
jesty will  not  suffer  your  poor  creature  to  be  utterly 
de&ced,  nor  blot  that  name  quite  out  of  your  book^ 
upon  which  your  sacred  hand  hath  been  so  oft  for 
new  ornaments  and  additions.     Unto  this  degree  of 
compassion,  I  hope,  God  above  (of  whose  mercy  to- 
ward me,   both  in  my  prosperity  and  adversity,  I 
have  had  great    te^tim^iues  and  pledges,   though 
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mine  own  manifold  and  wretched  unthankftdness 
might  have  averted  them)  will  dispose  your  princely 
heart)  already  prepared  to  all  piety.  And  why  should 
I  not  think,  but  that  thrice  noble  prince,  who  would 
have  pulled  me  out  of  the  fire  of  a  sentence,  will 
help  to  pull  me  (if  I  may  use  that  homely  phrase)  out 
of  the  mire  of  an  abject  and  sordid  condition  in  my 
last  days  ?  And  that '  excellent  favourite  of  yours 
(the  goodness  of  whose  nature  contendeth  with*  the 
greatness  of  his,  fortune,  and  who  counteth  it  a  prize, 
a  second  prize  to  be  a  good  fiiend,  after  that  prize 
which  he  carrieth  to  be  a  good  servant)  will  kiss  your 
hands  with  joy,  for  any  work  of  piety  you  shall  do 
for  me  ?  And  as  all  coftimiserating  persons  (specially 
such,  as  find  their  hearts  void  of  malice)  are  apt  to 
think,  that  all  men  pity  them,  I  assure  mysetf  that 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  (who,  out  of  their  wisdom 
and  nobleness,  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  human 
events)  will,  in  this  way  which  I  go  for  the  relief  of 
my  estate,  further  and  advance  your  Majesty's  good- 
ness  toward  me.  For  there  is  a  kind  of  fraternity 
between  great  men  that  are,  and  those  that  have 
been,  being  but  the  several  tenses  of  one  verb.  Nay, 
I  do  farther  presume,  that  both  Houses  of  PlarliameDt 
will  love  their  justice  the  better,  if  it  end  not  in  my 
ruin.  For  I  have  been  often  told  by  many  of  my 
Lords  (as  it  were,  in  excusing  the  severity  of  the  sen- 
tence) that  *  they  knew,  they  left  me  in  good  hands.^ 
And  your  Majesty  knoweth  well,  I  have  been  all  my 
life  long  acceptable  to  those  assemblies,  not  by  flatteiy 
but  by  moderation,  and  by  honest  expressing  of  a 
desire  to  have  all  things  go  fairly  and  welL 

But  (if  it  may  please  your  Majesty)  for  Saints,  I 
shall  give  them  reverence,  but  no  adoration.     My 
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address  is  to  your  MajesQr,  the  fountain  of  goodness : 
your  Majesty  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God^  not  feel  that 
in  gift,  which  I  shall  extremely  feel  in  help :  for  my 
desires  are  moderate,  and  my  courses  measured  to  a 
life  orderly  and  reserved;  hoping  still  to  do  your 
Majesty  honour  in  my  way.  Only  I  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Majesty  to  give  me  leave  to  conclude 
with  those  words,  which  necessity  speaketh:  Help  me, 
dear  Sovereign  Lord  and  Master ;  and  pity  me  so 
far,  as  I,  that  have  borne  a  bag,  be  not  now  in 
my  age  forced  in  effect  to  bear  a  wallet;  nor  I, 
that  desire  to  live  to  study,  may  not  be  driven  to 
study  to  live.  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon  of  a  long 
letter,  after  a  long  silence.  God  of  heaven  ever  bless, 
preserve,  and  prosper  your  Majesty ! 
Your  M^esty's  poor  andent  Servant  and  Beadsman, 

Fe.  St.  Alban. 

He  appears  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  have  re- 
gained his  Sovereign's  favour,  and  on  the  proroga- 
tion of  parliament  was  consulted  as  to  the  proper 
methods  of  reforming  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
taking  away  other  public  grievances,  upon  which  he 
drew  up  a  memorial  still  e^Ktant  in  his  works.  By 
additional  marks,  likewise,  of  royal  indulgence  he 
was  so  much  soothed,  amidst  the  anguish  of  a  wounded 
character,  that  he  resumed  his  studies  with  his  accus- 
tomed ardor ;  *  and,  in  the  spring  of  1622,  puldished 


*  **  In  his  humiliated  state,'*  says  Dr.  Aikin,  **  he  found  some 
comfort  in  comparing  his  condition  with  that  of  three  great  men 
of  antiquity — ^Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Seneca — all  of  whom^ 
after  occupying  high  stations  in  their  respective  countries,  had 
fidlen  into  deliquency  and  been  banbhed  into  retirement,  where 

vols.  II.  2  H 
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his '  History  of  Henry  VII.'  On  the  meeting  of  die 
new  parliament,  also,  he  drew  up  '  Conaderaiions  of 
a  War  with  ^min;'  and  furnished  'Heads  of  a 
Speech'  for  his  friend  Sir  Edward  SackviUe  upon  the 
same  subject.  These  services  were  so  weU  received, 
that  upon  an  application  to  his  Majesty  for  a  full 
remission  of  his  sentence,  he  easily  obtained  it.*    In 

they  conaoled  themselves  with  letters  and  philosophy.  These 
examples  (as  he  himself  declares)  confirmed  him  in  the  resolu- 
tion, to  which  he  was  otherwise  inclined,  of  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  wholly  to  writing:  and  he  might  have 
adopted,  the  language,  in  which  Cicero  addresses  phtloiflphy ; 
Ad  te  confugimtts,  ^  te  opem  petimusj  iibi  nos^  ut  anteh 
ex  parte  J  nc  nunc  penttiUs  totosque  iradimus.** 

That  with  so  many  grounds  of  mortification,  external  and 
internal,  he  should  have  been  led  occasionally  to  practise  the 
virtue,  of  humility,  cannot  excite  surprise.  It  was  a  noble  reply» 
which  he  made  to  the  French  embassador,  on  being  compared 
by  him  for  his  Essays  to  an  angel;  **  If  the  politeness  of  others 
compare  me  to  an  angel,  my  own  infirmities  remind  me  that  f 
ama^maot" 

His  k>ve  of  science  was  not  less  strikingly  marked  by  the  calai* 
ness,  with  which  he  received  from  one  of  his  friends  an  account 
of  the  failure  of  an  application  made  by  him  for  an  important 
favour  to  court  **  Be  it  so,*'  said  he ;  then  turning  to  his 
chaplain,  to  whom  he  was  at  th^t  moment  dictating  a  statement  of 
some  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  he  added  *^  if  that  bu»« 
ness  will  not  succeed,  let  us  go  on  with  this,  which  is  in  our 
power;"  and  continued  the  subject  without  any  hesitation  of 
speech,  or  apparent  alienation  of  thought. 

*  In  the  warrant  directed  for  that  purpose  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  his  Majesty  observed,  that  *  his  Lordship  had  nlrnady 
satisfied  justice  by  his  sufferings ;  and  himself  being  always 
inclined  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  likewise  calling  to 
remembrance  his  former  good  services,  and  how  well  and  pro- 
fitd>ly  he  had  spent  his  time  since  his  troubles,  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  remove  firom  him  that  blot  of  ignomiDy  which  yet  re* 
mained  upon  him,  of  incapacity  and  disablement,  and  to  remit 
to  him  all  penalties  whatsoever  inflicted  by  that  sentence,' 
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consequence  of  this  pardon,  his  Lordship  was  sum- 
moned to  the  second  parliament  of  Charles  I.;  but 
his  infirmities  prevented  him  from  taking  his  seat. 
Foreseeing  now  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he 
conunitted  b7  his  will  several  of  his  Latin  and  philo- 
sophical compositions  to  Sir  WilUam  Boswell,   his 
^^j^ty's  agent  in  Holland  (where  thejr  were,  subse- 
quently,   published  by  Gruter)    and  his   Orations 
and  Letters  to  Sir  Humphrey  May  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Williams  Bishop  of 
lincohi,  who  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  the 
Great  Seal ;  injoining  them,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
be  divulged,  as  *^  touching  too  much  on  persons  and 
matters  of  state."     Through  this  judicious  disposition 
of  his  papers,  the  greater  part  of  them  have,   at 
difTerent  times,  been  given  to  the  world. 

By  the  severe  winter,  which  followed  the  infectious 
summer  of  1625,  he  was  exceedingly  reduced :  but 
the  spring  reviving  his  spirits,  he  made  a  Utde  ex- 
cursion  into  the  country,  in  order  to  try  some  expe- 
riments in  natural  philosophy,  and  being  suddenly 
taken  ill,  after  a  week's  indisposition,  expired  April 
9,  161^6.* 

By  his  lady,  the  wealthy  daughter  of  Alderman 
Bamham  of  London,  whom  he  married  when  about 
t)ie  age  of  forty,  he  left  no  issue. 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  memorial  remains  of  his  last 
hours,  except  a  letter  addressed  by  himself  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  under  whose  roof  at  Highgate  he  died.  In  this,  he 
compares  himself  to  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life  by  ap- 
proaching too  near  Mount  Vesuvius  during  an  eruption:  and 
hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  (as  suggested  in  the 
text)  that  he  felt  conscious  of  having  exposed  himself  to  some 
aoziouB  effluvia,  in  the  course  of  hia  precedin([  experiments. 

2h  2 
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Thus  did  he  at  last  owe  his  death  to  an  excess  not 
unbecoming  a  philosopher,  in  pursumg,  with  mare 
application  than  his  strength  could  bear^  some  in- 
quiries concerning  the  conservation  of  bodies.     His 
remains   were   privatelj  interred  in   St   Michaers 
Church,  near  St.  Alban's ;  and  the  spot  which  held 
them  remained  undistinguished,  tiU  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  who 
had  fomerly  been  in  his  service,  and  afterward  by 
descent  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  a  considerable 
estate.     In  another  country,  in  a  better  age  (says  Mr. 
Mallet)  his  monument  would  have  stood  a  public  proof 
in  what  veneration  the  whole  society  held  a  dtizeo^ 
whose  genius  did  them  honour,  and  whose  writing, 
will  instruct  their  latest  posterity.     Verses  indeed, 
in  various  languages,  were  written  to  his  honour  by 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge ;  but  his  most  honourable  memorial  is  to  be 
found  in  his  own  immortal  compositions. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Bacon  to  be  cursed  with 
false  ambition,  ever  restlessly  over-heating  itsdf  in 
the  pursuit  of  honours  which  the  Crown  alone  can 
bestow.     This   stimulated   to   base   compliances   a 
heart,  naturally  formed  for  great  and  noble  ends^ 
and  betrayed  him  into  measures  full  as  mean  ad 
avarice  itself.      This  degraded  his  lofty  faculties^ 
contracted  his  views  into  the  little  point  of  self- 
interest,  and  steeled  his  feelings  alike  against  the 
rebukes  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  true  honour. 
The  only  thing,   says  Brucer,   to  be  regretted  in 
his  writings  is,  that  he  has  increased  the  difficulties 
necessarily    attending    his    original    and   profound 
researches  by  too  freely  making  use  of  new  terms^ 
and  by.  loading  his  arrangement  with  an  excessive 
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multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  divisions.  But  an 
attentive  and  accurate  reader,  already  somewhat 
acquainted  with  philosophical  subjects,  will  meet 
with  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  studying  his  works  ; 
and,  unless  he  be  a  wonderfiil  proficient  in  science, 
will  reap  much  benefit  as  well  as  pleasure  fi*om  the 
perusal  He  is  to  be  ranked,  in  fine,  in  the  first 
class  of  modem  philosophers ;  havmg  unquestionably 
belonged  to  that  superior  order  of  men  who  by 
eidarging  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  have 
been  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  truly  deserving 
to  be  stiled,  on  account  of  the  new  track  of  science 
iKrhich  he  followed,  *  The  Columbus  of  the  philoso* 
phical  world.' 

As  another  cause  of  his  errors,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  his  application  to  his  studies  prevented  his  aU 
'  tention  to  the  necessary  rules  for  the  common  conduct 
of  life.  The  efTect  of  this,  coupled  with  his  suspici- 
ous connivances  at  his  servants,  was  a  fatal  want  of 
regularity  in  his  domestic  arrangements.  As  to 
money,  like  many  other  eminent  philosophers,  he 
disdained  to  study  it's  value,  and  therefore  he  de* 
spised  it*  I  will  not  even  name  another  crime  im« 
puted  to  him  by  his  c(mtemporary  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,* 
though  appaientiy  sustained  by  some  of  the  above- 
stated  parts  of  his  conduct.  Suffice  it,  that  posterity 
jseem  to  have  accepted  the  bequest,  contained  in  a 
fdngular  passage  of  his  last  will :  '^  For  my  name  and 
memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and 
to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages;"  his  ofifences 
being  only  sUghtiy  recorded  out  of  deference  to  his- 


^  See  Heame's  <  Huiaria  Vita  et  RegrU  Bicardi  11^  Anglia 
fiegUf  d  Monacho  quodam  de  Evesham  consignataf*  f.  385. 
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torical  truth,  while  the  most  ample  tribute  is  univer* 
sallj  paid  to  his  talents  and  acquirements. 

Of  his  philosophical  labours,  next  to  his  EosayB 
appeared  his  Treatise  '  On  the  Froficksioe  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learnings  Divine  and  Human,'  pub- 
lished in  1605.  Of  this  the  object  was,  to  give  a 
summary  account  of  the  stock  of  knowledge,  which 
mankind  then  possessed;  to  lay  down  this  knowledge 
under  such  natural  branches,  or  sdentifical  divisioDS, 
as  might  most  conunodiously  admit  of  it's  farther  im- 
provement; to  point  out  it's  deficiencies,  or  desidecata; 
and,  lastly,  to  show  through  examples  the  direct 
ways,  by  which  these  deficiencies  are  to  be  supidied. 
After  his  retirement  from  public  business,  he  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  corrected  the  original;  and«  with  the 
assistance  of  some  friei^  translated  the  whole  into 
Latin.  This  is  the  edition  of  1623,  and  is  properly  tiie 
first  part  of  his  *  Grand  Instauration  of  the  Sdences.** 

In  1607,  he  sent  a  Latin  treatise  entitled  *  Cogi* 
tata  €t  Visa,'  to  his  friend  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  desiring  his  opinion  of  it:  the  same  method, 
likewise,  he  adopted  with  Sir  Thomas  Bodley.f  The 
motive  of  his  cautious  procedure  in  both  cases  was, 
that  this  treatise  contained  the  plan  of  his  <  Naoum 
Organum,  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  transmit 
to  posterity  m  the  highest  attainable  perfection. 

•  See  p,  450,  Note  •. 

f  In  his  works  is  preserved  a  small  discourse  in  English,  under 
the  Latin  title  of  *  FUum  Labyrinthi^^  containing  the  or^ifial 
draught  of  his  <  Cogitata  et  Visa.*  Such  is  said  to  have  been 
the  anxiety  of  the  illustrious  writer  upon  this  subject,  that  he 
revised  and  altered  twelve  copies,  before  he  brought  it  to  the 
state  in  which  it  was  finally  published.  Bodley's  answer  it 
highly  honourable  to  him. 
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In  1610,  he  prittted  n  learned  tract  in  Latin* 
entitled,  '  De  Sapientid  Feterum;  On  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients.  Of  this  work  it  may  safely  be 
pronoimoed  that  few  books,  in  any  age  or  other 
natimi,  have  deserved  or  received  more  general  ap- 
{dause,  and  scarcely  any  are  likdy  to  retain  it  longer. 
To  the  admirers  of  antiquity  it  was  most  acoeptdile, 
and  indeed  it  aj^^eared  expressly  calculated  to  justify 
their  admiration :  their  oi^nents,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  no  leas  delighted  with  a  piece  proving,  in  their 
judgement  most  demonstratively,  that  the  sagacity 
of  a  modem  genius  had  found  out  better  meanings 
for  the  ancients  than  had  ever  been  meant  by  them- 
sdves.  In  his  introduction,  he  gives  an  ample  and 
satia&ctory  account  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  seeming  absnr* 
dities  of  ancient  fable*  there  was  however  something 
at  the  bottom,  which  deserved  to  be  explored.  These 
observations,  which  are  full  of  very  curious  learning, 
he  concludes  as  follows : 

^  But  the  argument  of  moat  weight  with  me  la 
this ;  that  many  of  these  fiaUes  by  no  means  appear 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  persons  who  relate  and 
divulge  them.  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  others :  for,  if  I 
wexe  assured  they  first  flowed  from  those  latter  times 
and  authors  that  transmit  them  to  us,  I  should  never 
expect  any  thing  singularly  great  or  noble  from  such 
an  origin.  But  whoever  attentivdy  considers  the 
thing  will  find,  that  these  fables  are  delivered  down 
aiMi  related  by  those  writers,  not  as  matters  ihea 
iorst  invented  and  proposed,  but  as  things  received 
md  embraced  in  earlier  ages.     Besides,  as  they  are 

*  It  was  translated  by  Sir  Artfaur  Gorgea, 
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differently  related  by  writers  nearly  of  the  same  ages, 
it  is  easily  perceived,  that  the  relaters  drew  fitnn  the 
common  stock  of  ancient  tradition,  and  varied  init  in 
the  point  of  embellishment,  which  is  thdr  own :  and 
this,  principally,  raises  my  esteem  of  these  fables; 
which  I  receive  not  as  the  product  of  the  age,  or  the 
invention  of  the  poets,  but  as  sacred  relics,  gentle 
whispers  and  the  breath  of  better  times,  which  from 
the  traditions  of  more  ancient  nations  came  at  length 
into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks.  But  if 
any  one  shall,  notwithstanding  this,  contend  that 
allegories  are  always  adventitious  or  imposed  upon 
the  ancient  fables,  and  no  way  native  or  genuinely 
contained  in  them,  we  might  here  leave  him  undis- 
turbed in  that  gravity  of  judgement  which  he  affects, 
though  we  cannot  help  accounting  it  somewhat  dull 
and  phlegmatic ;  and,  if  it  were  worth  the  trouble, 
proceed  to  another  kind  of  argument. 

^^  Men  have  proposed  to  answer  two  different,  and 
contrary,  ends  by  the  use  of  parable;  for  paraUes 
serve  as  well  to  instruct  and  illustrate,  as  to  wr^i  up 
and  envelop :  so  that,  though  for  the  present  we  drop 
the  concealed  use,  and  suppose  the  ancient  fables  to 
be  vague  undeterminate  things  formed  for  amuse- 
ment,  still  the  other  use  must  remain  and  can  never 
be  given  up :  and  every  man  of  any  learning  must 
readily  allow,  that  this  method  of  instructing  is  graven 
sober,  and  exceedingly  usefiil  and  sometimes  even 
necessary  in  the  sciences,  as  it  opens  an  easy  and 
familiar  passage  to  the  human  understanding  in  all 
new  discoveries,  which  are  abstruse  and  are  out  of 
the  road  of  vulgar  opinions. 

*^  Hence  in  the  first  ages,  when  such  inventions  and 
conclusions  of  human  reason  as  are  not  trite  and  com- 
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mon  were  new  and  little  known,  all  things  abounded 
with  fables,  parables,  simiUes,  comparisons,  ana  aUu- 
sions,  which  were  not  intended  to  conceal  but  to  in- 
form and  teach;  while  the  minds  of  men  continued 
rude  and  unpractised  in  matters  of  subtiltj  and  specu- 
lation, or  even  impatient,  or  in  a  manner  incapable 
of  receiving  such  things  as  did  not  directly  fall  under 
and  strike  the  senses.  For,  as  hieroglyphics  were  in 
use  before  writing,  so  were  parables  in  use  before 
arguments;  and  even  to  this  day,  if  any  man  would 
let  new  light  in  upon  the  human  understanding,  and 
conquer  prejudice  without  raising  contests,  animosi- 
ties, opposition,,  or  disturbance,  he  must  stiU  go  in 
the  same  path,  and  have  recourse  to  the  like  method 
of  allegory,  metaphor,  and  allusion. 

**  To  conclude,  the  knowledge  of  the  early  ages 
was  either  great  or  happy:  great,  if  they  by  design 
made  this  use  of  trope  and  figure;  happy,  if  while 
they  had  other  views,  they  afforded  matter  and  occa- 
sion to  such  noble  contemplations.  Let  either  be 
the  case,  our  pains  perhaps  will  not  be  misemployed, 
whether  we  illustrate  antiquity  or  the  things  them- 
selves. The  like,  indeed,  has  been  attempted  by 
others:  but,  to  speak  ingenuously,  their  great  and 
voluminous  labours  have  almost  destroyed  the  energy, 
the  efficacy,  and  the  grace  of  the  thing ;  while,  mi- 
skilled  in  nature,  and  with  a  degree  of  learning  no 
greater  than  that  of  common-place,  they  have  applied 
the  sense  of  the  parables  to  certain  general  and  vulgar 
matters,  without  reaching  to  their  real  purport, 
genuine  interpretation,  and  full  depth. 

"  For  myself,  therefore,  I  expect  to  appear  new 
in  these  common  things ;  because,  leaving  untouched 
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such  as  are  sufficiently  plain  and  open,  I  shall  dbrivr 
only  at  those  that  are  either  deep  or  rich." 

On  considering  attentively,  says  D'Alembert,  the 
sound,  intelligent,  and  extensive  views  of  this  illus- 
trious man,  the  multiplicity  of  objects  his  pieidng 
wit  had  comprehended  within  it's  sphere,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  stile  every  where  combining:  the 
bddest  images  with  the  most  rigorous  pr^,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  esteem  him  the  greatest,  the 
most  universal,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  philosophers. 
His  works  are  justly  valued,  perhaps  more  valued 
than  known,  and  therefore  more  deserving  of  our 
study  than  our  eulogiums.  Bom  amidst  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  most  profound  night,  he  perceived  that 
philosophy  did  not  yet  exist,  though  many  had  un* 
4loubtedly  flattered  themselves  that  they  excelled  in 
it :  for  every  age,  in  proportion  to  it's  ignorance,  be- 
lieves itself  informed  of  every  thing. 

He  began  by  taking  a  general  view  of  the  various 
objects  of  all  natural  sciences;  he  divided  those 
sciences  into  different  branches,  of  which  he  had 
made  the  most  exact  enumeraticm ;  he  examined  into 
what  was  already  known  as  to  each  of  those  objects, 
and  he  drew  up  an  immense  catalogue  of  what  re- 
mained to  be  discovered.  This  was  the  aim  and 
subject  of  his  admirable  work,  on  the  dignity  and 
augmentation  of  natural  knowledge.  In  his  *  New 
Organ  of  Sciences,'  heperfiecte  the  views  which  he  had 
pointed  out  in  the  first  work ;  he  carries  them  £Eurther, 
and  shows  the  necessity  of  experimental  phjsks; 
which  was  not  yet  thought  of.  An  enemy  to  sij^s- 
terns,  he  beholds  philosophy  as  only  that  part  of  our 
knowledge,  which  ought  to  contribute  to  make  us 
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better  or  more  happy.    He  seenis  to  limit  it  to  the 
Bckaice  of  useAd  things,  and  every  where   reoom- 
meods  the  study  of  nature.    His  other  writings  are 
fcnned  on  the  same  plan.    Every  thing  in  them, 
even  to  their  titles,  is  expressive  of  the  man  of  genius, 
of  the  mind  that  sees  in  the  great.    He  there  collects 
fisu:ts ;  he  there  compares  experiments,  and  indicates 
a  great  number  to  be  made.     He  invites  the  learned 
to  study  and  perfect  the  arts,  which  he  deems  the 
most  illustrious  and  most  essential  part'  of  human 
knowledge.     He  exposes,  with  a  noble  simplicity,  his 
conjectures  and  thoughts  on  different  objects  worthy 
of  interesting  men ;  and  he  might  have  said,  with  the 
old  gentleman  of  Terence,  that  '  nothing  affecting 
humanity  was  foreign  to  him.'    Science  of  nature, 
mordity,  politics,  oeconmnics,  all  seemed  to  be  within 
the  stretch  of  that  luminous  and  profound  wit ;  and 
we  know  not  whether  most  to  admire,  the  richness 
which  he  diffuses  over  ail  the  subjects  he  discusses,  or 
the  dignity  with  which  he  discusses  them.    His  writ- 
ing cannot  be  bettier  compared  than  to  those  of  Hip- 
pocrates on  medicine ;  and  they  would  be  neither  less 
admired  nor  less  read,  if  the  culture  of  the  mind  was 
as  dear  to  mankind  as  the  preservation  of  their  health. 
But  there  are  none  except  the  chiefs  of  sects  of  all 
kinds,   whose  works  can  have    a  certain  splendor. 
Bacon  ^^as  not  of  the  number,  and  the  form  of  his 
philosophy  was  agains#  it.    It  was  too  good  to  fiU 
any  one  with  astonishment.     The  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, which  had  gained  the  ascendant  in  his  time, 
could  not  be  overthrown  but  by  bold  and  new  opi- 
nions ;  and  there  is  ho  probability  that  a  philosopher, 
who  only  intimates  to  men,  ^  This  is  the  little  you 
have  learned,  this  is  what  remains  for  your  inquiry,* 
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would  be  calculated  for  making  mudhi  noise  among  hift 
contemporaries.  We  might  even  presume  to  hazard 
some  degree  of  reproach  against  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  for  having  been  perhaps  too  timid,  if  we  were 
not  sensible  with  what  reserve,  and  as  it  were  witii 
what  superstition,  judgement  ought  to  be  passed  upon 
so  sublime  a  genius.  Though  he  confesses,  that  the 
scholastic  philosopher^  had  enervated  the  sciences 
by  the  minutiae  of  theur  questions,  and  that  sound 
intellects  ought  to  have  made  a  sacrifice  of  the 
study  of  general  beings  to  that  of  particular  objects, 
he  seems  notwithstanding,  by  his  frequent  use  of 
school-terms,  and  sometimes  also  by  his  adoption 
of  scholastic  principles,  and  the  divisions  and^  sub- 
divisions then  much  in  vogue,  to  have  showed  too 
much  deference  for  the  predominant  taste  of  his  age. 
This  great  man,  after  breaking  the  shackles  of  so 
many  irons,  was  still  entangled  by  some  chains^ 
which  he  either  could  not  or  dared  not  break 
asunder. 

^  But  the  age,"  observes  Burnet,  in  his  *  Specimens 
of  Prose- Writel^,'  "  was  in  some  degree  prepared  for 
him.  The  two  great  events,  the  revival  of  letters  and 
the  Reformation,  had  shaken  and  enlivened  the  wits 
of  men ;  and  many  had  struck  out  into  new  paths  of 
successful  research.  These,  however,  were  travellers 
on  journeys  of  discovery.  The  map  of  the  intellectual 
regions  had  not  yet  been  sketAed.  A  few  positions 
only  were  ascertained;  the  other  parts  were  desert 
and  unknown.  Bacon  came,  and  with  the  light  of 
his  efiulgent  genius  illumined  the  whole  hemisphere 
of  things :  the  various  objects  of  inquiry  now  became 
distinctty  marked,  with  their  relative  positions  and 
bearings ;  the  several  tracts  toward  them  were  like- 
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wise  indioated,  and .  even  made  plain ;  and  men  had 
nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  proceed  patiently  and 
perseveringly  to  reach  with  certainty  the  expected 
end  of  their  labours.  From  the  time  of  Bacon,  in 
consequence,  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
has  been  rapid  and  continual.  That  his  writings 
constituted  the  sole  cause  of  this  general  progression^ 
I  by  no  means  intend  to  assert ;  but  that  they  taught 
solely,  and  established,  the  only  true  method  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  wiU  not  be  disputed.  The  minds 
of  men  thus  enlightened,  their  views  of  things  became 
dear  and  settled.  All  future  change,  relative  to  the 
method  of  proceeding,  is  now  out  of  the  question ; 
and  we  may  go  on,  without  any  risk  that  our  labour 
shall  be  in  vain,  to  accumulate  knowledge,  to  spread 
lUuminatiQn  and  happiness.  His  writings,  therefore, 
form  one  of  the  most  important  seras,  not  merely  in 
the  history  of  English  literature,  but  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

The  quality  of  mind,  by  which  Bacon  was  pre- 
eminently  distinguished-a  quaMty,  which  of  aU 
Others  is  the  most  distinctive  of  genius — ^was  that 
variety,  that  universality  of  intellectual  powers,  which 
enabled  him  to  embrace  all  nature  in  the  ample  vision 
of  his  capacious  souL  Thus  largely  endowed,  his 
faculties  were  kept  in  unceasing  activity  by  their 
native  force ;  the  voice  of  fame  was  to  him  an  un- 
necessafy  stimulus,  and  he  never  sought  extensive 
and  indiscriminate  applause.  Yet  his  studies  were 
always  the  principal  business  of  his  life.  His  great 
aim  in  his  philosophical  pursuits  was,  to  discover 
remedies  for  all  human  ills.  Hence,  he  modestiy 
stiles  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Fulgentio,  ^  the  Servant 
of  Posterity ;'  and  thought^  and  in  the  event  proved, 
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himself  to  have  been  bom  for  the  use  of  human 
kind. 

All  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  were  published  ooU 
lectivelj  at  London*  in  1740,  in  four  volumes  folio : 
a  very  correct  edition  of  them  was  also  given  to  the 
world  in  1765  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  five  vdumes  4to.; 
and  they  have  been  lately  r^rinted  in  ten  volumes 
8vo.,  six  being  appropriated  to  his  English,  and  fiiur 
to  his  Latin  compositions. 


Analysis  ofBacorCs  ^Advantages  of  Learning^ 

1.  Learning  relieves  man's  aflSictions,  which  arise 
from  nature. 

2.  Learning  represses  the  inconveniences,  which 
grow  from  man  to  man. 

3.  Learning  has  a  certain  concurrence  with  mili- 
tary virtue. 

4.  learning  improves  private  virtues. 

5.  Learning  is  the  greatest  of  all  powers. 

6.  Learning  advances  fortune. 

7.  Learning  in  pleasure  and  delight  surpasses  aD 
other  pleasure  in  nature. 

8.  Learning  insures  immortality. 

Under  the  fourth  and  following  heads,  he  observes: 
^  To  proceed  now  from  Imperial  and  Militaiy 
Virtue  to  Moral  and  Private  Virtue :  first,  it  is  an 
assured  truth,  which  is  contained  in  the  verses ; 

Scilicet  ingenuat  didiciisejidditer  arta, 
EmoUit  mores f  nee  Hnit  esuferoe. 
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*  It  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and 
fierceness  of  men's  minds:  but,  indeed,  the  accent 
had  need  be  upon  jftdeliter ;  for  a  little  superficial 
learning  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect. 

•  It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity,  and  inso- 
lency  by  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  reasons 
on  both  sides,  and  to  turn  back  the  first  offers  and 
conceits  of  the  mind,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  but 
examined  and  tried. 

'  It  taketh  away  vain  admiration  of  any  thing, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things  are 
admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because 
they  are  great.     For  novelty,  no  man  that  wadeth  in 
learning  or  contemplation  thoroughly,  but  will  find 
that  printed  in  his  heart.  Nil  novi  super  terram. 
Neither  can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets, 
that  goeth  behind  the  curtain  and  adviseth  well  of 
the  motion.     And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  that  he  was  used  to  great  armies  and 
the   great  conquests  of  the  spacious    provinces   in 
Asia,  when  he  received  letters  out  of  Greece  of  some 
fights  and  services  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a 
passage  or  a  fort  or  some  waUed  town  at  the  most, 
he  said,  *\  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  advertised 
of  the  battles  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Mice  that  the 
old  tales  went  of     So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate 
upon  the  universal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with 
men  upon  it  (the  divineness  of  souls  excepted)  wOI 
not  seem  much  other  than  an  ant-hill,  where  some 
ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and 
some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 
dust. 

'  It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or 
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adverse  fortuius ;  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impe^ 
diments  of  virtue  and  imperfections  of  manners: 
For  if  a  man's  mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with  the 
consideration  of  the  mortality  and  corruptible  nature 
of  things,  he  will  easily  concur  with  Epictetus,  who 
went  forth  one  day  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for 
her  pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken;  and  went  forth 
the  next  day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  ha*  son 
that  was  dead :  and  thereupon  said,  Herl  vidi  fro* 
gilemjrangh  hodih  vidi  mortalem  moru  And,  there- 
fore, Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  the  Conquests  of  all  fears 
together  as  concomitantia : 

Felix  quipotuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Quique  metus  omnes  et  inexorabilejatum 
Suhjecit  pedi6us,  strepkutnque  Acherantis  avari* 

*  It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  reme- 
dies which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases 
of  the  mind,  sometimes  purging  the  ill  humour^ 
somjetimes  opening  the  obstructions,  sometimes  help- 
ing digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  some- 
times healing  the  wound  and  exulcerations  thereof, 
and  the  like;  and  therefore  I  will  conclude  with 
that  which  hath  rationem  totius,  which  is,  that  it  dis- 
poseth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or 
settled .  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  stiU  to  be  capable 
and  susceptible  of  growth  and  reformation.  For  the 
unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into 
himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  plea- 
sure of  that  suavissima  vita,  indies  sentire  se  fieri 
meliorem.  The  good  parts  he  hath  he  will  learn 
to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but 
not  much  to  increase  them.    The  faults  he  hath  he 
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wOl  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much 
to  amend  them;  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on 
still,  and  never  whets  his  scythe :  whereas  with  the 
learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever 
internux  the  correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind 
with  the  use  and  employment  thereof.  Nay  farther, 
in  general  and  in  sum,  certain  it  is  that  Veritas  and 
bonitas  differ  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print :  for  truth 
prints  goodness;  and  they  be  the  clouds  of  error, 
which  descend  in  the  storms  of  passions  and  pertur- 
bations. 

*  From  Moral  Virtue  let  us  pass  on  to  matter  of 
Power  and  Commandment,  and  consider  whether  in 
right  reason  there  be  any  comparable  with  that, 
wherewith  knowledge  investeth  and  crowneth  man's 
nature.  We  see  the  dignity  of  the  commandment  is 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  commanded :  to  have 
commandment  over  beasts,  as  herdmen  have,  is  a 
thing  contemptible;  to  have  commandment  over 
children,  as  schoolmasters  have,  is  a  matter  of  small 
honour ;  to  have  commandment  over  galley-slaves,  is 
a  disparagement  rather  than  an  honour.  Neither  is 
the  commandment  of  tyrants  much  better  over  people, 
which  have  put  off  the  generosity  of  their  minds : 
and  therefore  it  was  ever  holden,  that  honours  in  free 
monarchies  and  commonwealths  had  a  sweetness  more 
than  in  tyrannies;  because  the  commandment  ex- 
tendeth  more  over  the  wills  of  men,  and  not  only 
over  their  deeds  and  services.  And  therefore,  when 
Virgil  putteth  himself  forth  to  attribute  to  Augustus 
Caesar  the  best  of  human  honours,  he  doth  it  in 
these  words : 

Victorque  volenies 
Perpopulos  (Utjura,  xnamque  qffectai  Olympo* 

VOL.   II.  2  I 
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'  But  yet  the  gppimDdqacot  «f  kmmkigi  i$  rtiV 
)ijigher  than  th^  wmw^mmt  aver  tba  wi9;  &r  i$ 
is  fi  eopimm^^nt  oir»  the  reifoo,  belief,  end  wsk 
4lprstaiidiiig  of  mw,  whi^h  is  the  faigheat  pwt  of  tbt 
Vm^9  ftnd  giveth  la^  t9  the  wiU  itself:  for  there  it 
no  power  pi|  eajrth,  which  tetteth  up  §,  throne  or  ebiif 
jptf  ptiat^  ill  thQ  spirits  wd  souls  of  mm,  aiid  in  their 
pQgitaiaonPf  iumginatiaos,  opioiooip  and  belief^  but 
k«^edg^  ood  leiagriiiiig.  And  therffi^:^  w^  see  tJw 
d^t^^t»bte  »nd  extoeme  pleimret  thitt  wch^b«relac9 

and  false  prophets  and  impostors  are  traqsported 
with,  when  they  once  find  in  themselves  that  they 
have  a  superiority  in  the  faith  and  conscience  of 
men ;  so  great  as,  if  they  had  once  tasted  of  it,  it 
is  seldom  seen  that  any  torture  or  persecution  can 
make  them  relinquish  or  abandon  it.  But  as  this  is 
that,  which  the  Author  of  the  Revelation  calleth 
^  the  depth  or  profoundness  of  Satan,'  so  by  aigu* 
ment  of  contraries  the  just  and  lawful  sovereignty 
over  men^s  understanding,  by  force  of  truth  r^tly 
interpreted,  is  that  which  approacheth  nearest  to  the 
similitude  of  the  divine  rule» 

'  As  for  Fortune  and  Advancement,  the  beneficence 
of  learning  is  not  so  confined  to  give  fortune  only  to 
states  and  commonwealths,  as  it  doth  not  likewise 
give  fortune  to  particular  persons.  For  it  was  wdl 
noted  long  ago,  that  Homer  hath  given  more  men 
their  livings  than  either  Sylla  or  Caesar  or  Augustus 
ever  did,  notwithstanding  their  great  largesses  and 
donatives  and  distributions  of  lands  to  so  many  le- 
gions :  and  no  doubt  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  arms 
or  learning  have  advanced  greater  numbers.  And 
in  case  of  sovereignty  we  lee^  that  if  anona  or  descent 
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haveanifed  awaj  the  kingdotn,  yet  learning  hath 
carried  the  priesthood,  whi<^  ever  hath  been  in  some 
competitioi)  with  ^sipire. 

*  Again^  for  the  Pleasure  and  Ddight  of  knowledge 
luod  learnings  it  far  surpasseth  all  othar  in  nature :  for 
ihall  ibe  pleasures  of  the  affections  so  exceed  the 
pleasure  of  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining  of 
desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinnef ;  and 
must  not,  of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  in« 
tellecty  or  understandiiig,  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the 
affections  ?  We  see  in  idl  other  pleasures  there  is  a 
aatietj,  and  after  thejr  be  used,  their  verdure  depart^ 
etfa:  whidi  idioweth  irdQ,  they  be  but  deceits  of  plea- 
sure, and  not  pleasuies ;  and  that  it  was  the  novdtjr 
whidi  pleased,  and  not  the  quality :  and  therefore  we 
see,  that  voluptuous  men  turn  fiiats,  and  ambitious 
princes  turn  melancholy.  But  of  knowledge  there  is 
no  satiety,  but  satis&ctkm  and  i^petite  are  peif)^ 
tually  interchangeaUe ;  and  therefore  appeareth  to  be 
good  in  itself  simply,  without  fidlacy  or  accidetit 
Neither  is  that  pleasure  of  small  efficacy  and  content* 
ment  to  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  poet  Lucretius 
describeth  eli^fantly. 

Suave  fnari  magno,  iurhantibui  (gjuora  ventitf  Sfc, 

It  is  a  view  of  delight,  saith  he,  to  stand  or 
walk  upon  the  shore-side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed 
with  tempest  upcm  the  sea ;  or  to  be  in  a  fortified 
tower,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a  plain.  But 
it  is  a  pleasure  iQComparaUe  for  the  mind  of  man  to 
be  settled,  landed,  and  fortified  iii  the  certainty  of 
truth,  and  fix>m  thence  to  descry  and  behold  the 
errors,  perturbations,  labours,  and  wanderings  up 
and  down  of  other  men. 

'  Lastly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments — that  pj 
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learning  man  excelleth  man  in  that,  wherein  man  ex^ 
celleth  beasts ;  that  by  learning  man  ascendeth  to  the 
heavens  and  their  motions,  where  in  body  he  cannot 
come,  and  the  like :  let  us  conclude  with  the  dignity 
and  excellency  of  knowledge  and  learning,  in  that 
whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire,  which  is 
Immortality  or  Continuance.  For  to  this  tendeth 
generation,  and  raising  of  houses  and  families ;  to  this 
tend  buildings,  foundations,  and  monuments ;  to  this 
tendeth  the  desire  of  m^nory,  fame,  and  celebra- 
tion,  and  in  effect  the  strength  of  all  other  human 
desu*es.  We  see,  then,  how  far  the  monuments  of 
wit  and  learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monu- 
ments of  power,  or  of  the  hands.  For  have  not  the 
verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty  five  hundred 
years  or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  letter; 
during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  casdest 
cities  have  been  decayed  and  demolished?  It  is  not 
possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  statues  of  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Caesar ;  no,  nor  of  the  kings  or.  great 
personages  of  much  later  years :  for  the  originals  can- 
not last,-  and  the  copies  cannot  but  lose  of  the  life 
and  truth.  But  the  images  of  men's  wits  and  know- 
ledge remain  in  books  exempted  from  the  wrong  of 
times,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither 
are  they  fitly  to  be  called  ^  images,'  because  they 
generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of 
others,  provoking  and  causing  infinite  actions  and 
opinions  in  succeeding  ages :  so  that  if  the  invention 
of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noU^  whidi  carrieth 
riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  con- 
sodateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of 
their  fiiuts ;  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magni- 
fied, which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  sea  of 
time^  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of  the 
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wisdom,  lUuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of 
the  other  ?  Nay,  fiuther,  we  see  some  of  the  philo- 
sophers, which  were  least  divine  and  most  inunersed 
in  the  senses,  and  denied  generaUy  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  yet  came  to  this  point,  that  whatsoever 
motions  the  spirit  of  man  could  act  and  perform 
without  the  organs  of  the  body,  they  thought  might 
remain  after  death,  which  were  only  those  of  the 
understanding,  and  not  of  the  affections :  so  immortal 
and  incorruptible  a  thing  did  knowledge  seem  unto 
them  to  be ! .  But  we  who  know  by  divine  revelation, 
that  not  only  the  understanding  but  the  affections 
purified,  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  body  changed, 
shall  be  advanced  to  immortality,  do  disclaim  in  these 
rudiments  of  the  senses.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
both  in  this  last  point,  and  so  it  may  likewise  be  need- 
fill  in  other  places,  that  in  probation  of  the  dignity  of 
knowledge  or  learning,  I  did  in  the  beginning  separate 
divine  testimony  firom  human,  which  method  I  have 
pursued,  and  so  handled  them  both  apart 

'  Nevertheless  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  kmm  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  by  any  pleading  of  mine, 
to  reverse  the  judgement,  either  of  Msop^s  cock 
that  preferred  the  barley-corn  before  the  gem ;  or  of 
Mdas,  that  being  chosen  judge  between  ApoUo 
president  of  the  Muses,  and  Pan  god  of  the  flocks, 
judged  for  plenty;  or  of  Paris,  that  judged  for 
beauty  and  love  against  wisdom  and  pow^ ;  or  of 
Agrippina,  Occidat  matrem  modd  imperety  that 
preferred  empire  with  any  condition  never  so  detest- 
able; or  cS  Ulysses,  qm  vetulam  prattUit  immor* 
talitati ;  being  a  figure  of  those,  which  prefer  cus- 
tom and  habit  before  all  excellency,  or  of  a  number 
of  the  like  popular  judgements.  For  these  things  must 
etmdmie  as  th^y  have  been :  but  so  will  that  also  con- 
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tiniie,  whereupon  learning  hath  ever  xidled^  and  wbkk 
failekli  not ;  Justificata  c$t  Sapimtm  iiJiUis^  suk^* 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  ftom  kb  '  N^Bmm 
Atlantis!  which  (as  his  Chaplam  and  KograplMr 
Rawlej  informs  us)  was  projected— ibr  it  was^ 
unfortiinatdj,  left  m^oished—- iir  in  eS  tnodmbam 
qutBdam  et  ckscriptionem  CollegUf  ad  interpreta- 
tionem  natura  et  eperum  magmtudinem  acpeten- 
tiam  institutiy  exkibcret ;  idqm  nomifte  *  I)omA$ 
Salomonis*  sive  CdSsgii  Operum  sex  Dienn% 
insigniret. 

^  Regnavit  m  hdc  ImtdA  ante  annos  milk  €i 
nangentas  Rexy  agus  memoriam  supf^  alios,  trnmes 
mavimi  coHmus  et  wneramur;  non  mperstitjmi'^ 
sed  tanquam  divini  ctyusdam  instrwnentiy  li^t  k^ 
mmis  martalis.  Nemen  ei  fui£  SMamomf.  £um 
autem  pro  legislatore  kiffius  gentis  ducinms.  Regi 
isti  cor  Detis  indidit  UHvm^  et  in  boms  imcrtUabUe: 
qui  in  illud  totus  inctmbehatj  ut  regnunt  etpapulum 
sttum  bearet.  Itaqwe  cibn  secum  r^^Uanet,  qwdm 
suficiens  et  {ut  dicam)  ssAHantioa  Urpot  iae  om 
stse  fuerit  ad  seipsam  sustef^andofn  sine  opUms 
out  copiis  eMerorum ;  qv^pe^  qu6i  in  cireuku 
quies  milk  et  sexcenta  miliiaria  pkts  minus 
tineretj  et  maxand  ex  parte  ferax  imprimis  esset 
et  banitate  soli prastaret ;  atique-rursm  perpendams^ 
classem  et  naves  regni  no»  s^niter  appHenri  st 
exerceri  posse,  tarn  per  transportationem  et  tteetm^ 
ram  de  portu  in  portum^  necnan  per  ntrvigatiamm 
ad  insulas  quasdam  a^acentes  et  impenio  huic  et 
kgibus  subditas  ;  tum^wrd  in  memoriam  remscmss^ 
qudmfelix  etjiorens  ea  tempore  regni  hujus  stmtMs 
fuerity  ita  ut  mUk  modis  in  deterius^  std  mst  mik 
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modo  m  ftieUUs  muiari  pduet ;  nihil  omnind  ieesst 

putabat^  qu9  fints  su9s  nabika  plant  et  herdicos 

4Hsequ€retUr^  nUn  ut  (quantiim  hwnand  pravidentia 

tffieertpiMeij  res  ilUte,  qua  Mio  umpore  tamfelkh- 

Ur  essent  fundata  et  stabititaf  perpetuitate  do- 

floret.    Qmeifca,  inter  legee  alias  suasfundamen^ 

tales^  kgis  phnimas  sanxit  de  intrntu  exterertim 

inierdicenda,  qm  e^  tempore  satis  frequens  era* : 

istkoc  institutOy  quia  i  mmtatibus  et  ndxtUris  1M^ . 

rum  mstuebat.     Verum  est,  intefdictum  simile  de 

intfoitu  ester&rum   sdta  veteri  tqmd   Chinenses 

valuisse,  Mque  etiamnum  valere.    Sed  ibi  res  est 

de^ncabiliSf  eosque  reddiMt  gentem  curiasam^  im- 

peritamf  timidam,  et  ineptam*    At  Ugi$latat  nosttr^ 

in  lege  sud   candenddy   droersum  hngh  adf^bmt 

temperamentum.    Frimitm  enim  Jura  kumanitatis 

omnia  sarta  teeta  sercamtf  in  institutis  eifunda* 

$i&mbus  suis  pro  kvamine  et  solatia  pt^egrUidftu^H 

4^fiietorum.^*-^Rix  idem,  cupiens  factis  bM^anitatis 

eonsilia  politiea  adjungersy  atque  humamtati  mi- 

nimk  eonvenire  putans  ut  exteri  itfoiii  detinerMtuf, 

nee  ndniis  ratiombus  statHts  mn  tMMnire  ut  'Oide- 

rent  et  insula  bu/tssce  arcana  etmlgarent^  hafic 

Hfiwn  hiOt,    Constituit  ut  ex  exferU,  quibus  per- 

ndssumforet  in  hone  terram  discendtrti  qui  abir'e 

vellent  non  prohiberentur ;  qui  aufem  manerepra- 

optarentj  conditiones  et  "ohfendifacultatesid  statu 

reeiperent :  in  quA  re  visu  tarn  acri  pollmt,  ut  pos/t 

tot  sacuhrwn  spatia  d  lege  hAe  eonditd  memoriam 

nulldm  habtamusr  ne  vel  uniea  duMOXat  itsois  qua 

reditum  pratulit^  atque  tredeeim  tanttm  virorum 

temporibus  ditersis  qui  in  tlostfk  fkroibus  reterfi 

elegerunt.    Quid  autempaui^i  ilHi  qui  sic  rediirunt, 

de  regime  hoe  propaUrint^    nos  fugit.     Faeili 

autem  esistimare  potestis,  qukqmd  retulerint  non 
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aliter  qudm  pro  imomnio  quodam  habitum  esse* 
Navigationes  autem  nostras,  ad  partes  exteras, 
xiisuin  est  legislatori  nostro  penitjiis  coercere.  In 
Chind  hoc  not  fit.  Etenim  Chinenses  qub-  volunty 
et  possuntj  navigant :  quod  satis  ostendit  legem  iU 
lor  urn,  de  exteris  arcendis,  i  pusillammtate  sold 
et  metu  pro^enire.  Interdictio  autem  hac  nostra 
unam  tanium  recipit  restrict ionemj  eamque  certi 
admirabikm:  bonum  enim,  quod  d  communicatione 
cum  exteris  trahi  possit,  conservat,  malum  autem 
eoitat.  Id  vobis  nunc  aperiam.  Atque  hic  videbor 
aliquantisper  ab  eo  quod  agitur  digredi ;  sed  mor 
hoc  ipsum  ad  rem  pertinere  perspicietis.  Intelli^ 
getis  itaque^  amici  mei  pracari,  inter  acta  illius 
regis  unum  maximt  eminere.  Illud  est,  fundatio 
sive  institutio  Ordinis  cujusdam  et  Societatis,  quam 
nos  ^  Domum  Salomonis^  vocamus:  nobilissimam  dico 
(quantttm  nos  arbitramur)  omnium  per  terrarum 
orbemfundationem,  atque  regni  hujusce  luminare 
magnum.  Domus  hac  studiis  et  contemplatianibus 
operum  et  creaturarum  Dei  dicata  est.  Puiant 
nonnulli  nomen  traxisse  d  fundatore,  pauUdilm  car^ 
ruptum ;  ac  si  deberet  did,  '  Solamona  Domus  :* 
verum  archiva  ipsa  authentica  sic  scriptum  habent^ 
prout  insermone  quotidiano  nunc  profertur.  Itaque 
nomen  Jluxisse  arbitror  d  Rege  illo  Hebrceorum^  qui 
apud  vos  Celebris  est,  nobis  autem  nan  tgnotus  ;  ha^ 
bemus  enim  portiones  aliquas  operum  suorum,  qutt 
apud  vos  desiderantur.  Historiam  illam  Naturalem 
dico,  quam  conscripsit  de  Flantis  omnibus,  *  d  Cedro 
Libani  usque  ad  Ilyssopum  qiue  de  pariete  egreditur* 
atque  de  omnibus  rebus  quibus  vita  et  motus  inest. 
Hinc  anhnum  meum  cogitatio  ilia  subiit  regem  nos- 
trum,  quandoquidem  se  in  multis  cum  rege  illo  He^- 
braorum  consentire  sensity  qui  multis  ante  cum 
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annis  "oixeratj  ejM  titulo  Jundationem  hanc  hono- 
rdsse.  Atque  in  hanc  opinionem  pracipu^  adducor^ 
gudd  in  kistoricis  admodum  antiquis  invenio  Societar 
tern  hanc  interdum  *  Domum  Salomonis^  vocari, 
interdum  autem  ^  Collegium  Operum  se^v  Dierum.\ 
Unde  persuasum  habeOy  regem  ilium  nostrum  pr^e^ 
cellentem  ab  Hebrms  didicisse^  Deum  mundum 
hunc  et  omnia  quce  ei  insunt  sex  dierum  spatio 
credsse  ;  idedque,  cum  domum  illam  institueret  ad 
inquisilionem  et  invent ionem  natures  verce  et  inte- 
rioris  rerum  omnium,  quh  Deus  conditor  mqjorem 
reciperet  gloriam  pb  Jabricam  earum^  homities 
autem  uberiorem  perciperent  fructum  in  usu  earum^ 
indidisse  etiam  ei  illud  alterum  nomen,  nimirum^ 
*  Collegii  Operum  sex  Dierum.* 

*  Verumj  ut  redeamus  ad  id^  quod  nunc  agitur. 
Postquam  rex  omnem  subditis  fiavigatumem  in^^ 
terdivissetj  pr^eterquam  in  partes  huic  imperio 
subditas,  hanc  nihilominus  ordinationem  sancivit: 
nimirum,  singulis  duodenis  annis  mittendas  ex  hoc 
regno  naves  binas  in  partes  or  bis  diversas :  in  utrd^ 
que  navium  harum  tres  ex  Fraternitate  Domus 
Salomonis  seorsim  vehendos :  his  in  mandatis  dan^ 
dum,  ut  nos  de  rebus  et  statu  locorum  illorum^  ad 
guos  appellerenty  certiores  facerent ;  pracipui 
autem  de  scientiisy  artibus^  manufacturis,  et  inven^ 
tionibus  mundi  universi ;  utque  in  reditu  librosy  in^ 
strumenta,  exemplar ia  in  unoquoque  genere  ad  nos 
perferrent :  navibus  postquam  in  terram  Fratres 
exposuissent,  redeundum^  Fratribus  autem  usque  ad 
nova?n  missionem  peregrh  manendum :  naves  hasce 
non  aliis  mercibus  instruendas  quctm  commeat^s 
copid  bond,  necnon  thesauri  satis  largd  quantitate 
in  usum  Fratrum  ad  res  eas  coemendas  et  homines 
tales  remunerandos  quibus  opus  esset.    Jam  verd  ut 
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voUs  prqferam  tnodas,  qtdbus  vulgui  nautarum 
edercentur  ne  in  terris  ad  quas  appellant  difpios^ 
cantur^  out  quibui  modis  in  terram  export  sub 
nomine  nationum  aliarum  lateant,  aut  ad  qua  loca 
navigationes  nostra  designate  sint,  aut  qua  loca 
nwiM  rursus  fnissienibus  prajigantur,  atque  alias 
kujuB  generis  circumstantias  qua  ipsam  praeticam 
partem  spectanf 9  miki  proloquijas  non  est;  neque 
multhn  certe  ad  quasiionem  vestram  conducet. 

^  Sic  itaque  videtisy  commercium  TUfs  insfitsnsse 
non  pro  auro^  argento,  et  gemmis  ;  non  pro  serieis 
aut  arormUibuSj  neque  pro  aliis  quibusvis  rebus 
erassis,  sed  tantitm  pro  creaturA  Dei  primdj  luce 
scilicet ;  luce,  inquam,  in  qudcunque  tandem  terra 
regione  prorumpente  et  germinante.  *♦ 

*  Otber  ebaracteriskieal  Extraeto,  if  space  had  adBUtted, 
iBi^ht  hanre  bean  made :  ef  the  Progm^i^a  Ventomm,  fnMa  hk 
'  Historia  Ventorum;*  of  the  Longavitas  et  Breviias  VUm  in 
Homine,  fipom  his  •  Historia  Vita  et  Mortis j*  §§  83— 44;' of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  his  ^  De  Sapientia  Veferum^*  ^nfidled  Pan^ 
she  Naiura  ;  and,  for  the  disgraceful  grosanese  of  it's  adotstlDO^ 
Ae  first  part  (as  &r  aa  Qjaare,  ut  ad  incsptum  rewrUir):  of  Us 
first  book,  beiag^  the  Dedication  of  the  *  De  Augmtntii  Seien^" 
iiarum*  to  James  I.;  subjoining  to  it,  from  a  somewhat  later 
page,  as  a  self-condemnation,—*  Interim  monere  placet^  nos 
nihH  fnntt^s  agere  quthnni  patrocinemur  quiBusdam  prafcMSortcM 
inttiltUis  oijeetiM  a  iordidiSf  quHus  et  seipios  e$  UUras  ddums9^ 
iiruni :  quales  erani  opud  JUmanos  saculis  pasteriorihis  pkitth 
scphi  qmdam  in  Jamiliis  divitum,  memarumque  eorum  asseda 
quos  hand  absurde  dicas  *  Barbatos  Parasites,* — Ante  omnia  veri 
nihil  tarn  officii  literarum  dignitati  qiittm  crassa  et  furpis  aduhOiOf 
ad  quhm  mtdti  {neque  hi  indocti)  et  calamos  et  ingenia  stAmisi^ 
Hecabam  in  Helenam^  Faustinam  in  Lueretiamy  «^  mS  D^ 
Bartas,  transforraantos  I  Neque  xiro  nimis  lauda  morem  iUum 
receptum  iibros  patronis  nuncupandi^  cum  librif  pnesertim  qui  hoe 
nomine  dignandi  sinty  in  verifatis  tantum  et  rationit  clientdam  m| 
debeant!* 

Bocoa^s  <  Consideraliona  touching  the  Qoeen^s  Service  ta 
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The   Would. 

*  The  World's  a  bubble :  and  the  life  of  man 

Leas  than  a  span. 
In  hit  conception  wretched ;  from  the  womb 

So  to  the  tomb. 
Nurst  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years. 

With  cares  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mofSalil^  shall  trust. 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

Yet,  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest. 

What  life  is  best  ? 
Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools. 

To  dandle  fools.' 
The  pun^  part  is  tum'd  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men. 
And  Where's  a  city  from  foul  vice  ao  firee. 
But  may  be  terra'd  the  worst  of  all  the  three? 

DomattK  cares  aflict  the  husband'a  bed^ 

Or  paias  hia  head. 
Those  thai  live  sio^e  take  it  for  a  cursc^ 

Or  do  things  worse. 
These  woidd  have  chiMren ;  those  thai  have  them,  none, 

O^  wiab  tiiem  gone. 
What  is  it  then  to  have  or  have  no  wife. 
Butt  single  thraldom,  or  a  doable  strife? 

Oar  ovmaiectioBa  still  as  home  t»  please. 

Is  a  disease. 
Ta  cross  the  seat  to  any  foreign  soil^ 

Peril  and  toil. 
Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us ;  when  they  cease. 

We're  worse  ia-  peaeei 
What  dken  rematna,.  but  diat  we  st3l  shoidd  cry 
For  being  bofB,,  and  being  born  todie{' 

Ireland'  also,  and  his  Letter  supposed  to  have  been  addressed 
to  Buckingham,  when  he  first  became  the  favourite  of  his  Sove* 
leign)  witb  Sir  Thoma»Bodley's  Epistle  ta  Us  Lordship  upon 
his  New  Philosophy,  are  highly  worthy  of  insertion. 
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GEORGE  VILLIERS,* 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


[1592—1628.] 


George  VILLIERS,  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  was  bom  in  1592  at  Brookesby  in 
Leicestershire,  where  his  ancestors  had  chiefly  con- 
tinued about  the  space  of  four  hundred  years,  rather 
without  obscurity  than  with  any  great  lustre,  having 
long  before  been  seated  at  Kinalton  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  George 
Villiers,  by  Mary  daughter  of  Anthony  Beaumont 
of  Cole-Qrton,  Esq.,  names  on  either  side  well  known 
of  ancient  extraction.  He  was  nurtured  where  he 
had  been  bom,  in  his  first  mdiments,  till  his  tenth 
year ;  and  was  thence  sent  to  Billisden  school  in  the 
same  county,  where  he  was  taught  the  principles  of 
music  and  other  slight  literature,  till  his  thirteenth, 
at  which  time  his  father  died.  Then  his  beautiM 
and  provident  mother,  for  those  attributes  will  not  be 
denied  her,  took  him  home  to  her  house  at  Goodby^ 
where  she  had  him  in  especial  care ;  so  that  he  was 
first,  as  we  may  say,  a  domestic  favourite :  but  find* 


*  Written,  with  few  variatioiuiy  by  a  contemporary  in  the 
stile  of  the  times. 
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ing  him,  as  it  should  seem,  by  nature  a  little  studious 
and  contemplative,  she  chose  rather  to  endue  him 
with  the  livelier  qualities  and  ornaments  of  youth, 
dancing,  fencing,  and  the  like  (not  without  aim  then 
perchance,  though  far  off,  at  a  courtier's  life)  to 
which,  lessons  he  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity,  that 
his  teachers  were  fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness,  to 
the  end  that  his  brothers,  who  were  under  the  same 
training,  might  hold  pace  with  him. 

About  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  travelled  into 
France,  where  he  improved  himself  well  in  the  Ian* 
guage,  for  one  that  had  so  little  grammatical  founda- 
tion ;  but  more  in  the  exercises  of  that  noI»Uty,  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  and  yet  came  home  in  his 
natural  plight  without  afiected  forms,  the  ordinary 
.disease  of  travellers.  Upon  his  return,  he  passed  an- 
other whole  year  at  Goodby,  under  the  wing  and 
counsels  of  his  mother ;  and  then  was  forward  to  be- 
come a  suitor  at  London  to  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Roger  Ashton,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to 
King  James,  and  Master  of  the  Robes.  About  which 
time,  he  fell  into  intimate  society  with  Sir  John  Gre- 
ham,  then  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Chamber ;  who,  I  know  not  upon  what  lumi- 
naries he  eq)ied  in  his  &ce,  dissuaded  him  from  mar- 
riage, and  gave  him  rather  encouragement  to  woo 
fortune  i]>  court.  This  advice  sunk  well  into  his 
fancy :  for  within  some  while  the  Ring  had  taken 
upon  certain  glances,  whereof  the  first  was  at 
Apthorpe  in  a  progress,  such  liking  of  his  person, 
that  he  resolved  to  make  him  a  master-piece,  and  to 
mould  him  as  it  were  platonically  to  his  own  idea. 
Neither  was  his  Majesty  content  only  to  be  the  archi- 
tect of  his  fortune,  without  putting  his  gracious  hand 
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likewise  to  some  part  of  the  vraxk  itidf.  He  eteA, 
veiled  his  goodnen  to  the  giving  of  his  foresaid  Mendp 
Sir  John  Gnliain,  secret  directions,  how  and  bf 
what  degrees  he  should  faring  him  into  fiivour.  But 
this  was  quiddy  discovered  bjr  him,  who  was  then 
as  yet  in  some  possession  of  the  King^s  heart.  For 
there  is  nothing  more  vigihmt,  nothing  more  jeidoaa 
than  a  favourite,  espedally  in  the  wane  of  his  infla*^ 
ence.  Many  arts  were,  accordingly,  adopted  to  resirt 
the  prepress  of  this  new  affection.  All  whidi  not- 
withstanding, there  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  ViUiera  an 
intimAtion  of  the  Eang^s  pleasure  to  wait»  and  to  be 
sworn  his  servant,  anddiortly  afterward  his  Cup-Bearer 
at  lai^;  and,  the  summer  following,  he  was  admitted 
into  ordinary.  After  which,  favours  came  thick  upon 
him,  liker  main  showers  than  sprinkling  dn^  or 
dews ;  for  the  next  St.  George's  Day  he  was  knighted^ 
and  made  Gentleman  of  the  King^s  Bed-Chamber, 
and  die  very  same  day  received  jui  annual  pensicm  of 
1000/.  for  his  better  support  out  of  the  Court  of 
Wards. 

At  New  Year's  Tide  following,  the  King  appoint* 
ed  him  Master  of  the  Horse ;  and  bestowed  upon  imd 
the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  In  August,  he 
was  created  Baron  of  Whaddon  and  Viscount  VB- 
Hers :  and  four  months  afterward  was  made  Bail  of 
Buckingham,  and  sworn  of  his  Majesty^s  Piivy 
Council. 

The  ensuing  March,  he  attended  his  Miyesty  iaoM 
Scotland,  and  was  likewise  sworn  a  GounciUor  in 
that  kingdom ;  where  he  carried  himself  with  singidaflr 
and  most  judicious  sweetness  of  temper,  being  new 
in  favour,  and  having  succeeded  one  of  that  natiofi^ 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  in  his  Sovereign's  graces. 
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AhwA  New  Yeeai^H  Tide  agaiot  after  his  retiin 
(for  those  beginnings  of  years  were  very  propitjous  to 
lliiiit  as  if  kings  selected  remaifcaUe  days  to  inaugu* 
mte  tbdr  &vows,  that  they  may  aj^pear  acts  as  weB 
of  the  times  as  of  the  will)  he  was  created  Manjpiis 
of  Bnckinghamt  and  made  Lord  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land^ ChidT  Justice  in  Eyre  <rf^  all  the  parks  and 
forests  south  of  Trent.  Master  oi  the  King's  Bench 
Office,  Head  Steward  of  Westminster,  and  ConstaUe 
of  Windsor  Castle. 

These  c^&»  and  dignities,  hewerer,  wane  but  the 
&dng8  or  fringes  of  lus  greatness ;  in  comparison  of 
the  trust  which  his  gracious  master  rqiosed  in  hiii^ 
when  he  made  him  the  chief  attendant  of  his  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  journey  of  much  adTenture^ 
and  of  which  all  communication  had  been  withheld 
from  the  rest  of  his  most  confidential  ooundUors. 

journey  they  cmnmenced  in  1638,  from  the 
Is'  house  at  New  HaU  in  Essex,  setting  out 
with  disguised  beards,  under  the  assumed  names  of 
Thomas  and  John  Smith,  and  attended  only  by 
Sir  Biehard  Greham,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the 
jMbrquis  and  in  his  peculiar  favour.  Upon  passing 
fhe  rirer  opposite  .Gravesend,  for  want  of  silver,  ^faey 
gave  the  ferryman  a  piece  of  two-«nd-thirty  shilhngs; 
wfaidi  so  affected  the  poor  fellow,  that  suspecting 
^^  were  going  to  decide  some  quarrel  beyond  ses^ 
he  entreated  the  officers  of  the  town  to  cause  them 
to  he  wrrested  at  Rochester,  through  which  place 
however  they  had  passed  before  the  intelligence  ux^ 
rived.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  beyond  that  dty,  they 
ware  somewhat  perplexed  by  espying  the  French 
embassador,  with  the  King's  coach  and  others  attend* 
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ing  him,  which  made  them  quit  the  beaten  road,  and 
*  teach  post  hackneys  to  leap  hedges.' 

At  Canterbury,  whither  some  rumour  (it  should 
ceem)  had  preceded  them,  the  mayor  of  the  town 
came  himself  to  seize  them,  as  they  were  taking  fredi 
horses ;  bluntly  alleging  a  warrant  to  stop  them,  first 
firom  the  Council,  next  from  Sir  Lewis  Lewkner 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  lastly  from  Sir  Henry 
Mainwaiing,  then  Lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle.  At 
these  confused  fictions  the  Marquis  had  no  leisure  to 
laugh;  but  removing  his  beard,  he  told  him,  that  '  he 
was  going  privately  to  take  a  secret  view,  as  Admiral* 
of  the  forwardness  of  his  Majesty's  fleet,  which  was 
then  in  preparation  on  the  narrow  seas/  This,  with 
some  difficulty,  procured  their  liberation.  It  was 
six  o'clock  at  night,  on  account  of  bad  horses  and 
firequent  impediments,  before  they  reached  Dover; 
where  they  found  Sir  Francis  Cottington  (then 
Secretary  to  the  Prince,  afteni'ard  Baron  of  Han- 
worth)  and  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  who  had  been 
sent  before  to  provide  a  vessel  for  their  passage  to  the 
continent*  Of  these  gentlemen,  the  former  was  ad- 
mitted on  account  of  his  official  connexion  with  the 
Prince,  as  well  as  from  his  long*  residence  in  the 
court  of  Spain»  where  he  had  gained  singular  credit, 
even  with  that  cautious  nation,  by  the  ^venness  of 
his  carriage  and  behaviour ;  and  the  latter,  not  only 
as  a  bed-chamber  servant  of  confidence  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  but  likewise  as  a  necessary  instrument  for 
his  natural  skill  in  the  Spanish  tongue.  These  five, 
at  first,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  party. 

The  next  morning,  taking  shipping  about  six 
p'dock,  they  landed  at  Boulogne  nearly  two  houia 
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^aftelr  noon ;  reaching  Montreuil  that  nigfat,  and  Paris 
the  second  day  afterward.  On  the  way  they  met 
with  two  Germim  gentlemen,  newly  arrived  from 
England^  who  having  seen  at  Newmarket  the  Prince 
and  the  Marquis  taking  coach  with  the  King,  now 
•asserted  a  knowlec^  of  their  persons ;  but  they  were 
with  no  great  effort  convinced  by  Sir  Richard  Gre- 
ham,  that  they  laboured  under  a  mistake. 

At  Paris,  the  Prince  spent  one  entire  day  in  view- 
ing the  curiosities  of  a  dty  and  court,  which  was  so 
near  a  neighbour  to  his  fiiture  estates.  Of  the  French 
JVfonaich  they  got  a  sight  after  dinner  in  a  gallery 
(where  he  was  solacing  himself  with  familiar  plea> 
flures)  and  of  the  Queen  Mother  at  her  own  table. 
Toward  evening,  likewise,  by  mere  chance  they  had 
o  full  view  of  the  Queen  In&nta,  and  of  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria,  with  other  great  ladies  practising 
a  masquing^lanoe,  which  was  then  in  prepara- 
tion; having  been  admitted  by  the  Queen's  Lord 
Chamberlain,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  strai^;a*s, 
when  several  of  the  French  nobility  were  shut  out. 

From  the  next  day,  when  they  left  Paris,  they 
spent  six  days  in  reaching  Bayonne,  the  last  town 
cf  France,  having  previously  suppUed  themselves  at 
Bourdeaux  with  five  riding  coats,  all  of  one  colour 
and  fashion,  in  a  kind  of  noMe  simplicity. 

At  Bayonne,  the  Count  De  Grammont,  governor 
of  that  jealous  key,  took  particular  notice  of  their 
persons  and  behaviour;  observing  to  some  of  his 
train,  *  That  he  thought  them  gentlemen  of  much 
more  worth  than  their  habits  announced:  yet  he 
/ccrurteously  let  them  pass.  Four  days  afterward, 
they  reached  Madrid. 

To  describe  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiation 
VOL.  IL  2  k 
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tl^]^  6i$eiied,  the  puMk  entertdinmefits,  tlie  private 
intrigues,  the  dfiected  confidence,  tlie  appi:idhienflMii 
y)f  both  parties,  in  fine,  all  the  circumstances  dnd 
considerations  of  religion  and  state  Hiere  discttsaed, 
would  better  become  a  royal  Mstory  or  a  council- 
table,  than  a  single  life.  Yet  We  cannot  omit  sfone 
things,  which  occurred  at  th^  meeting  of  the  Manpiis 
of  Buckingham,  and  the  Conde  d'OKvares.  Tbej 
had  some  sharper  and  some  milder  differences,  which 
might  easily  happen  in  such  an  interview  of  gran* 
dees,*  both  vehement  in  favour  of  theh"  respective 
Interests.  But  the  tnost  remarkable  was  upon  a  sup- 
position of  the  latter,  that  the  former  had  intimated 
iinto  him  sdihe  hopes  of  the  Prince's  conversion.  Thb 
gilded  dream,  when  stated  in  a  conference,  the  Mar- 
quis roundly  disavowed;  upon  which  (^vai^  aileging 
'he  had  given  him  ^  La  Mentida,'  {^referred  a  con- 
plaint  to  the  Prince  himself.  The  Marquis,  seeing 
both  his  honour  and  the  truth  at  stake,  nepKed  with 
some  heat,  that  ^  the  Conde's  asseveration  would  ftsrce 
him  to  do  thiat  which  he  had  not  done  before ;  for  he 
l^ow  held  himself  bound,  as'a  gentleman,  to  Mdntain 

*  Th^re  is  still  a  tradition  in  Spain,  that  Buckidgham  (noCo- 
riously  a  great  intriguer)  was  very  particular  in  his  addreswa  to 
the  Countess  d'Olivares,  who  made  an  ample  discovery  of  Ms 
.gallantry  to  her  husband.  Upon  which,  it  was  concerted  between 
them,  that  an  infected  subject  should  be  substituted  in  the 
Countess'  place.  The  effect  fully  answered  their  vindictiye  ex- 
pectation. This  story  (which,  howeyer.  Clarendon  will  not 
allow)  would  fully  account  for  the  detenbined  enmity  atowed 
by  the  English  against  the  Spanish  grandee  on  their  sepanitioQ: 
and  it  is  countenanced  by  the  addresses,  which  he  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  pay  in  France  to  Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  of  Louis  XIII* 
Wilson,  too,  plainly  hints  at  this  piece  of  secret  history,  which 
passed  current  in  his  time. 
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the  contnury  to  his  aflBrmative  ib  any  sort  whatsoever*' 
This  was  the  highest  and  harshest  point,  that  occurred 
between  them ;  which,  that  it  went  so  &r,  was  not 
the  Manjiils'  teojlt,  nor  indeed  that  it  went  no  far- 
ther. Another  memorable  passage,  of  gentler  quality. 
Is  likewise  upon  record.  The  Spani^  minister  in* 
formed  Buckingham  o£  a  certain  flying  report,  that 
*  the  Prince  waa  plotting  to  be  secretly  gone:'  to 
which  the  l^farquis  gave  a  well-tempered  answer, 
that  *  though  love  had  made  his  Highness  steal  out 
of  his  own  country,  yet  fear  would  never  make  him 
run  out  of  Spain  in  any  other  manner  than  should 
become  a  prince  of  his  royal  and  generous  virtues.' 

In  Spain  they  remained  nearly  eight  entire  months, 
durmg  all  which  time  Buckingham  lay  at  home  under 
the  heaviest  maledictions;*   which  yet,   upon  the 

*  Neither  did  the  Prince  himself,  though  the  marriage  (ab« 
horred,  as  it  was,  by  the  Spaniards)  was  sanctioned  by  Gregory 
XV.,  under  an  apprehension  that  the  English  Catholics  would 
be  more  cruelly  persecuted  in  the  event  of  it's  fieulure,  escape 
severe  censure.  Nani,  in  his  discursive  History  of  Venice, 
represents  the  Englifh  as  murmuring  exceedingly  that  the  heir 
of  their  crown  should  present  himself  *  as  a  hostage,  rather  than 
an  husband,  to  win  by  force  of  supplication  a  woman,  whom 
Philip  and  his  ministers  made  it  a  point  of  honour  and  of  con- 
science to  refuse.'  But  James  was  obstmatdy  bent  upon  hit 
son's  journey,  impelled  partly  by  the  persuasions  of  the  Spanish 
embassador  Gondomar,  who  held  out  to  him  the  lure  of  his  son- 
in-law's  restitution  to  the  Pidatine  Elector;  and  partly  by  the 
fepresentations  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  'his  own  resident  at  the 
Court  of  Madrid.  For  this  shameful  imposition,  the  knavish 
Spaniard  (whom  Englishmen  will  never  forgive,  for  his  bloody 
persecution  of  Ralegh),  was  recompensed  on  his  return  with  a 
•eat  in  the  Council  of  State.  Charles  himself  acted  the  very 
lover  of  the  old  romances:  occasionally  kept  his  eyes  intensely, 
and  immoveably,  fixed  upon  the  Infanta  for  half  an  hour  toge- 
ther; lavished  his  prodigal  presents  upon  every  one,  by  whom 
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Prince's  safe  return,  died  and  vanished  away.  To 
sum  up  the  result  of  the  journey,  discourses  ran  thus 
among  the  clearest  observers:  The  Prince  himself 
it  was  said,  without  any  imaginable  strain  of  his 
religion,  had  by  the  sight  of  foreign  courts,  and  ofaser- 
vations  of  the  different  natures  of  the  people  and 
governments,  much  excited  and  awakened  his  spirits, 
and  corroborated  his  judgement.  And  as  for  the 
Marquis,  note  was  taken  of  two  great  advantages 
which  he  had  gained ;  an  increase  of  title,*  and  an 
opportunity  by  his  long  and  intimate  association  with 
the  Prince  of  securing  as  it  were  two  lives  in  his  own 
fortune  and  greatness :  whereas,  otherwise,  the  estate 
of  a  favourite  is  only  at  best  that  of  a  tenant  at  will, 
and  rarely  transmitted.  But  concerning  the  Spanish 
conmiission,  which  in  public  estimation  was  the  main 
scope  of  the  journey,  that  was  left  in  complete  sus- 
pense, and  after  some  time  utterly  laid  aside.  This 
subjected  Buckingham  to  considerable  censure :  the 
majority  believing,  that  he  had  brought  back  some 
deep  distaste  from  Spain,  which  exasperated  his 
counsels ;  while  others,  with  harsher  judgement,  as- 
cribed his  conduct  to  the  ambition  of  showing  his 
power  either  to  knit  or  to  dissolve. 

The  whole  scene  of  affairs,  however,  was  shifted 


•he  uras  surrounded,  to  the  great  dissatb&ction  of  the  Lof4 
Treasurer  at  home ;  and  once  scaled  the  wails  of  the  garden  for 
the  sake  of  a  momentary  interview. 

The  match  appears  to  have  been  broken  off,  perhaps  princi- 
paUy,  through  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  two  favourites  d'Olivares 
and  Buckingham ;  and  the  only  sincerity  throughout  was  that 
of  the  two  youthful  lovers,  who  were  hut  two  beautiful  baDB» 
Jiowever,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  playera* 

*  He  had  been  created  a  Duke  during  his  absence. 
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firom  Spain  to  France:  which  alteration  being  gene- 
rally liked,  and  all  state-changes  being  naturally 
attributed  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  his  Grace  be« 
came  suddenly  and  strangely  popular  among  the 
multitude,  and  was  even  in  parliament  highly  exalted; 
so  as  for  a  time  apparently  to  have  overcome  that 
natural  incompatibility,  which  in  the  experience  of 
all  ages  has  been  noted  between  the  vulgar  and  the 
sovereign  favour. 

Upon  his  return  jfrom  Spain,  he  was  made  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (which  is,  as  it  were, 
a  second  admiralty)  and  Steward  likewise  of  the 
Manor  of  Hampton  Court ;  dignities  and  oflBices  still 
growing  of  trust  or  profit,  and  the  King  now  bestow- 
ing  not  only  out  oi  beneficent  disposition,  but  also 
from  an  habitual  and  confirmed  cust(»n. 

Upon  the  death  of  James,  the  most  important  and 
pressing  care  of  his  youthful  successor  was  his  mar- 
riage, for  an  immediate  establishment  of  the  royal 
line.  In  this  the  Duke  having  had  an  especial  hand, 
he  was  sent  to  conduct  hither  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria,  youngest  daughter  to  the  great  Henry  of 
Bourbon ;  of  whom  his  Majesty,  as  above  stated,  had 
a  glimpse  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  travels.  The  only 
peer,  who  accompanied  him  upon  this  mission,  was 
the  Eari  of  Montgomery. 

After  this  fair  discharge,  all  dvil  honours  having 
been  showered  upon  him  before,  there  now  fell  out 
great  occasions  to  draw  forth  his  spirits  into  action, 
by  a  breach  first  with  Spain,  and  not  long  afterward 
with  France  itself,  notwithstanding  the  close  affinity 
so  lately  meditated  with  the  one,  and  actually  accom- 
plished with  the  other;  as  if  indeed,  according  to 
th^t  pleasant  maxim  of  state,  '  Kingdoms  were  never 
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married.'  This,  of  necessitj,  involved  the  Duke  in 
business  sufficient  to  hare  overset  a  smaller  vessel; 
being  the  next  commander,  under  the  crown,  of  ports 
and  ships.  But  he  was  noted  willingly  to  embrace 
those  overtures  of  public  employment:  for,  in  the 
parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  his  youth  and  want 
of  experience  in  maritime  service  had  been  somewhat 
deeply  aspersed,  even  before  the  sluices  and  flood-gates 
of  popular  liberty  were  yet  set  open :  so  that,  to  wipfe 
but  this  objection,  he  now  anxioudy  attended  his 
diarge.  The  magazines  of  ammunition  w»e  in- 
spected; the  officers  of  remains  called  to  tecount; 
frequent  councils  of  war  summoned,  and  many  {»iv;ate 
conferences  held  with  expert  seamen ;  a  fleet  pre- 
pared for  some  attempt  upon  Spain ;  and  the  Duke 
himself  personally  despatched  to  the  States-General 
With  tfa6  Earl  of  Holland,  a  nobleman  of  singulaily 
solid  and  useful  public  t^ents,  to  negotiate  both  witii 
Vbe  States  themsdives,  aiM  with  the  mini^rsof  oth^ 
confederate  princes,  a  common  diversion  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Palatinate. 

Here,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  a  noble  act  ol 
Buckingham's  during  this  em^lojnnent.  There  was 
a  collection  of  certain  rare  manuscripts,  exquisitetf 
written  in  Arabic,  and  brought  together  from  die  most 
remote  parts  by  the  diligence  of  Erpenins,  a  celebrated 
Oriental  scholar.  These,  having  been  bequeatiied  to 
his  widow,  were  now  upon  sale  to  the  Jesuits  at 
Antwerp,  '  liquorish  chapmen  of  such  ware ;'  of  whidh 
the  Duke  being  apprised  by  his  worthy  and  leameA 
secretary.  Dr.  Mason,  he  immediately  offered  for 
them  500/.,  a  sum  above  their  weight  in  silver,  hy 
a  mixed  act  of  magnificence  and  charity,  the  m<R« 
laudable  as  bdng  out  of  his  natural  element    These 
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after  his  death  were  presentied,  w  nohly  as  they  had 
been  bpnght,  to  the^niversity  of  Cambridge  by  the 
£>Vohes8  Dowager,  in  confonnity  to  her  husband's 
intentioD,*  as  intimated  to  her  by  Dr.  Mason. 

The  aforesaid  negotiation,  though  urged  with  ye*p 
hemence,  detained  the  Duke  a  month  at  the  Hague ; 
god,  upon  his  return  he  met  no  good  news  of  the 
Cadi?  attempt.  In  the  preparation  of  it,  he  had 
e:F  officio  ^peat  much  solicitude;  yet  it  prinpipally 
fiuled,  as  was  thought,  by  late  setting-out,  and  by 
some  contrariety  of  weather  at  sea,  which  gave  time 
£ar  the  particular  design  to  transpire. 

Not  lo^  ^jQterwani  the  King,  alarmed  at  the  pos* 
ture  of  his  foreign  sffom,  summpoed  a  parliament  at 
Westminster.  In  that  assembly  tbere  appeared  a 
sudden  and  marvdlous  cop  version,  in  the  Duke's  case; 
ms  if  his  ccmdition  had  been  /capable  of  no  mediocri- 
ties. This  trojubled  him  the  more,  because  it  occurred 
so  immedia!bely  upon  his  return  from  the  JLow-Couur 
tries,  whei^  he  had  be»  aagaged  (as  he  fondly  con- 
ceived)  in  the  dischaige  of  a  mmtorious  public  duty. 

To  Ijbe  tbiirteen  articles  oi  his  impeachment,  his 
answers  wese  very  diAigentjly  ^and civjljly  couched;  and* 
thoqgh  his  heart  was  big^  they  9U  s«.vQured  of  an 
hmnUe  spiidt  This  tempest  «Mteed  4id  only  shake^ 
not  rend,  his  sails ;  for  his  JMigesty,  considering  that 
almost  all  the  alleged  offences  were  without  the  comr 
pass  of  his  own  rei^^  and  moreover  that  nothing 
alleged  against  him  had  been  or  coidd  ,be  proved  by 
oath  according  to  the  con^tution  of  the  Hpuse  of 

*  He  had  likewise  purposed  to  raise  in  the  same  Uniyersity,  of 
which  he  was  Chancellor,  a  fair  case  for  those  monuments,  and 
to  famish  it  with  «tber  choice  coQeotions  from  all  parts  at  bii 
own  charge. 
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Commons  (which  the  Duke  himself  did  not  forget  to 
state,  in  the  preface  of  his  answers)  and  lastly  having 
had  such  experience  of  his  fidelity  abroad,  where  he 
was  chief  in  trust  and  in  the  participation  of  aD 
hazards,  found  himself  engaged  in  honour  to  support 
him  at  home  from  any  farther  inquietude. 

The  summer  following  this  parliament,  after  an 
embargo  on  our  trading  ships  in  the  river  of  Bour-^ 
deaux,  and  other  points  of  sovereign  afiront,  the 
action  of  Rh6  took  place ;  in  which  the  Duke  was 
personally  employed  upon  both  elements,  both  as 
Admiral  and  General,  hoping  in  that  service  to  re- 
cover the  pubUc  good-will,  which  he  saw  by  his  own 
example  might  quickly  be  won  and  lost. 

His  carriage,  at  this  time,  was  surely  noble 
throughout.  To  the  gentlemen,  of  fair  respect ;  boun- 
tiful to  the  soldiery,  whenever  he  observed  special 
value  in  any ;  tender  and  careful  of  those  that  were 
hurt ;  of  unquestionable  courage  in  himself,  and  rather 
fearful  of  fame  than  danger.  In  his  countenance, 
the  part  which  all  eyes  interpret,  no  open  alteration 
was  visible,  even  after  his  expected  succours  had 
failed  him.  But  the  less  he  showed  without,  the 
more,  according  to  the  nature  of  suppressed  passions, 
it  wrought  withia :  for  to  Dr.  Mason,  who  slept  on  a 
pallet  by  his  side,  he  frequentiy,  in  the  absence  of 
other  ears  and  eyes,  broke  out  into  bitter  and  pas- 
sionate exclamations ;  protesting,  that  *  neither  his 
despatches  to  divers  princes,  nor  the  concerns  of  a 
fleet,  an  army,  a  siege,  or  a  negotiation,  singly  or 
collectively  so  much  affected  his  repose,  as  the  ap- 
prehension that  some  at  home  under  his  Majesty, 
of  whom  he  had  well  deserved,  were  now  content  to 
forget  him.' 
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Of  didr  two  forts,  he  could  not  take  the  one,  nor 
'would  he  take  the  other.  But  of  the  general  town  he 
maintained  a  seizure  and  possession  upward  of  three 
months :  and  on  the  first  disembarkation,  difrfaining 
to  be  immured  within  a  wooden  vessel,  he  counte* 
nanced  the  landing  in  his  long-boat ;  where  succeeded 
such  a  defeat  of  nearly  two  hundred  horse  (and  these 
not  apparently  mounted  in  haste,  but  for  the  most 
part  gentlemen  of  good  family  and  great  resoluticm) 
seconded  by  two  thousand  foot,  as  may  well  endure 
comparison  with  the  bravest  actions  of  antiquity. 

Upon  his  return  to  Pljonouth,  a  strange  accMent 
befel  him ;  not  indeed  worthy  perhaps  of  being  re* 
corded  for  itself,  but  as  it  seems  to  have  furnished  a 
kind  of  prelude  to  his  final  period.  Lord  Goring,  a 
gentleman  of  true  honour  and  of  vigilant  affection 
for  his  friend,  sent  him  an  express  messenger,  anxi- 
ously requesting  him  to  avoid  the  ordinary  road  to 
London ;  as  he  had  credible  intelligence  of  a  plot 
against  his  life,  to  be  put  in  execution  against  him  on 
his  journey  to  court.  The  Duke,  meeting  the  mes- 
senger on  his  way,  read  the  letter,  but  nevertheless 
without  the  least  imaginable  apprehension  rode  for- 
ward; although  his  company  were  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  those  no  otherwise 
provided  for  their  defence  than  with  ordinary  swords. 
He  had  not  advanced  three  miles  before  he  met  an 
old  woman,  who  demanded,  ^  whether  the  Duke 
were  in  the  company  ? '  and  on  receiving  a  reply  in 
the  affirmative  informed  him  that,  *  in  the  very  next 
town  upon  his  road,  she  had  heard  some  desperate 
men  vow  his  death;'  at  the  same  time,  directing  him 
about  by  a  surer  way.  This  casual  warning,  joined 
with  the  deliberate  advertisement  of  his  noble  friend, 
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moved  him  to  communicate  all  the  drcumsUnocs  to 
his  party,  who  jmntly  agreed  that  the  woman  had 
advised  him  well.  Notwithstanding  their  importu- 
nity/ however,  he  resolved  not  to  change  his  route; 
convinced,  as  he  said,  that  *  if  he  should  but  once  by 
such  a  procedure  make  his  enemies  believe  he  was 
afraid  ot  danger,  he  should  never  live  without.' 

Upon  this  his  young  nephew.  Viscount  Fidding; 
out  of  a  noble  spirit  besought  him,  that  *  he  would  at 
least  honour  him  with  his  coat  and  Uue  ribbon 
through  the  town ;'  urging  that  upon  his  unde's  lifii 
lay  the  property  and  prosperity  of  his  whole  £unily» 
and  undertaking  so  to  muffle  up  himself  in  his  hood» 
as  the  Duke's  manner  was  to  ride  in  cold  weather, 
that  none  should  discern  the  diffisrence.  At  this 
affectionate  proposition,  the  Duke  caught  him  in  hia 
arms,  and  kiss^  him ;  dedining,  hbwever,  to  accept 
siidi  a  gi^erous  oiBeT  from  a  nephew,  whose  life  be 
tendered  as  dearly  as  his  own.  At  the  same  time, 
he  libecally  rewaanled  the  old  woman  for  her  good 
will ;  and  after  some  short  directums  to  his  comftt&y, 
how  they  should  c(»iduct  themselves,  rode  forward 
without  any  apparent  perturbation.  He  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  town,  than  a  8ol£^  caught  hold 
of  his  bridle,  which  he  thought  was  in  a  beggings  or 
(perchance  somewhat  worse)  in  a  drunken  fashion ; 
but  a  gentleman  of  his  train  who  followed  at  some 
distance,  conceiving  that  this  might  be  the  beginning 
of  the  intended  assault,  spurred  on  his  horse,  and 
with  a  violent  rush  severed  him  from  the  Duke,  wh0 
with  the  rest  passed  quickly  through  the  town :  nei- 
ther was  there  any  fiurther  inquiiy  into  the  matter, 
his  Grace  p^haps  tfafaiking  it  wisdom  not  too  dtefif 
to  resent  discontentments. 
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At  court  he  found  no  change  in  faces,  but  smo* 
thered  murmurings  fbr  the  loss  of  so  many  gallant 
gentlemen,  against  which  his  friends  opposed  in  theii* 
discourses  the  chance  of  war,  and  the  Mlure  of  hift 
promised  sup{dies.  His  fame,  however,  fell  more  and 
tnore  in  obloquy  among  the  vulgar,  whose  judge- 
ments are  only  reconciled  with  good  successes :  so  that 
he  plainly  perceived  he  must  engage  in  some  fresh 
expedition  in  order  to  heal,  by  his  best  endeavours,  his 
wounded  reputation.  In  the  mean  while,  he  was  not 
nnmindfld,  in  his  dvil  course,  to  practise  the  usual 
methods  of  gaining  over  such  as  were  of  {nindpal 
credit  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  applying 
lenitives,  or  subducting  from  that  part  where  he  knew 
the  humours  were  sharpest:  when,  amidst  all  his 
machinations  he  was  surprised  with  his  fatal  stroke. 

There  was  a  3rounger  brother  of  mean  fc»*tune^ 
bom  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  by  name  John  Felton, 
by  nature  of  a  deep,  melancholy,  silent,  and  gloomy 
constitution ;  but  bred  in  the  active  profession  of  a 
soldier,  and  at  this  tim^e  lieutenant  of  a  company  of 
foot  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Sir  James  Ram« 
sey.  This  man  had  closely  within  himself  conceived 
tiie  Duke's  death :  but  what  may  have  been  his  im- 
mediate  or  greatest  motive,  is  even  yeit  mnasoer- 
tained. 

It  was  said  at  first,  tiiat  upon  his  captain's  death 
he  had  been  stvng  with  a  deniail  of  his  company ;  and 
the  Duke,  it  is  certahfi,  had  in  compliance  with  Ram^- 
sey's  recommendation  bestowed  it  upon  one  Powd, 
the  cohmel's  lieutenant  and  a  gentleman  of  extraor* 
dinary  valour :  but  to  tins,  as  Fdton  acknowledged, 
Powd  both  by  his  station  and  his  merit  might  justly 
{Iretend    By  others  it  was  stated,  that  between  a 
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knight  of  the  same  county,  whom  the  Duke  had 
lately  taken  into  some  good  degree  of  favour,  and  the 
said  Felton  there  had  been  ancient  quarrels,  which 
might  perhaps  still  lie  festering  in  his  breast,  and  by 
continued  inflammation  produce  this  gangrenous  re- 
sult. Neither  of  these  causes,  however,  appears 
adequate  to  the  great  effect.  The  assassin  himself^ 
not  three  hours  before  his  execution,  alleged  to 
Sir  Richard  Greham  two  only  inducements:  the 
first,  a  certain  libellous  book,  written  by  one  Eggle- 
stone  a  Scottish  physician,  which  represented  the 
Duke  as  ^  one  of  the  foulest  monsters  upon  earthy 
unworthy  not  only  of  life  in  a  Christian  court  and 
under  so  virtuous  a  king,  but  of  any  room  within  the 
bounds  of  humanity ;'  the  other,  the  remonstrance 
itself  of  the  Lower  House  against  him,  which  (think- 
ing it  perchance,  the  fairest  cover)  he  put  in  the 
second  place.  Whatever  were  his  motives,  he  pro^ 
secuted  and  achieved  his  enterprise  in  the  following 
manner : 

In  a  by-cutler*s  shop  on  Tower-HDll,  he  purchased 
a  tenpenny  knife,  the  sheath  of  which  he  sewed  to 
the  lining  of  his  pocket,  that  he  might  at  any  mo-i 
ment  draw  forth  the  blade  with  one  hand,  as  he  had 
maimed  the  other.  This  done,  he  reached  Ports- 
mouth, partly  (as  it  is  said)  on  horseback,  and  partly 
on  foot,  for  he  was  in  great  poverty,  which  might 
perhaps  have  a  little  edged  his  desperation.  There 
without  any  suspicion,  among  numbers  solicitous  of 
employment,  he  pressed  into  an  inward  chamber, 
where  Buckingham  was  at  breakfast  with  Monsieyr 
de  Soubes  and  Sir  Thomas  Fryer ;  and  a  little  before 
his  Grace's  rising  from  the  table,  moved  thence  into 
a  kind  of  lobby  between  that  room  and  the  next, 
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where  divers  were  in  waiting  for  the  Duke's  appear- 
ance. In  this  lobby,  as  Buckingham  was  passing 
through,  the  assassin  with  a  back  stroke  gave  him 
a  deep  wound  in  his  left-side.  The  Duke,  having 
just  time  to  pull  out  the  knife,  sunk  down  under 
the  table,  and  expired.* 

One  circumstance  ensuing  upon  this  transaction  is 
beyond  all  wonder;  that,  within  the  space  of  not  many 
minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  body  into  the  first 
room,  there  was  not  a  single  creature  remaining  in 
either  of  the  chambers !  Usually  such  cases  draw 
together  a  great  and  sudden  conflux  of  people :  but 
the  very  horror  of  the  deed  it  should  seem  had  stupi- 
fied  all  curiosity,  and  so  dispersed  the  multitude,  that 
it  is  thought  even  the  mmlhererf  himself  might 
have  escaped,  if  he  had  not  lingered  about  the  house 
below,  not  firom  any  confused  arrest  of  conscience 
(as  has  occasionally  occurred  in  similar  examples)  but 
from  pride  in  his  own  achievement,  as  if  in  effect 
there  were  littie  difference  between  being  remem- 
bered by  a  virtuous  fame  and  a  memorable  infamy. 

Thus  fell,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  this  illustrious 
peer,  in  a  moment  of  great  recourse  unto  him,  and 
general  dependence  upon  him :  the  house  and  town, 

*  Before  this  bloody  event.  Sir  Clement  Throgmorton,  a 
gentleman  of  grave  judgement,  had  advised  him  to  wear  a  privy 
coat  The  Duke  received  his  suggestion  very  kindly;  but  replied, 
**  that  against  any  popular  fury  a  shirt  of  mail  would  be  but  a 
weak  defence,  and  for  any  single  man's  assault,  he  took  himself 
to  be  in  no  danger."    So  dark  is  destiny ! 

f  On  the  trial  of  Felton,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
examination  by  torture;  but  the  judges,  to  their  honour  (as 
dependent  at  that  time,  for  the  continuance  of  their  offices,  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  court)  declared,  that  *  torture  could  not  by 
the  law  of  England  be  administered.' 
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fiill  of  servants  and  suitors ;  his  Duchess  in  an  upper 
room,  scarcdy  yet  out  of  bed ;  and  the  court,  which 
had  been  the  stage  of  his  greatness,  not  above  eight 
or  nine  miles  firom  him. 

As  to  ominous  presages  of  his  end,  it  is  reported, 
that  being  about  to  take  leave  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon* 
don,  Whom  he  knew  by  his  own  eminent  abilities 
well  planted  in  the  royal  affection,  aft^  mutual  cour- 
tesies he  thus  addressed  him :  ^^  I  know  your  Lord- 
ship hath  very  worthily  good  accesses  unto  the  King 
our  Sovereign,  let  me  pray  you  to  put  his  Majestj 
in  mind  to  be  good,  as  I  no  ways  distrust,  to  my 
poor  wife  and  children."  At  these  words,  or  at 
his  mode  of  uttering  them,  the  Bishc^  being  some^* 
what  troubled,  asked  him,  '  whether  he  had  any 
secret  bodings  in  his  mind?'  ^^  No,"  rqdied  tihe 
Duke,  ^  but  I  think  some  adventure  may  kill  me  as 
well  as  another  man.'*  The  day  befi>re  he  was  assas- 
sinated,  in  consequence  of  some  indiq;)osition,  the 
ILing  honoured  him  with  a  visit,  and  found  him  in 
his  bed;  where,  after  much  serious  discourse,  the 
Duke,  on  his  Majesty's  departing,  embraced  him  in 
a  very  unusual  and  passionate  manner,  as  he  did  also 
his  friend  the  Earl  of  Holland,  as  if  his  soul  had 
divined  that  he  should  see  them  no  more.  On  the 
veiy  day  of  his  death,  his  sister  the  Countess  of 
Denbigh  received  a  letter  from  him,  her  reply  to 
which  she  copiously  bedewed  with  her  tears.  It  ended 
thus :  ^  I  will  pray  for  your  happy  return,  which  I 
look  at  with  a  great  cloud  over  my  head,  too  heavy 
for  my  poor  heart  to  bear  without  torment ;  but  I 
hope  the  great  God  of  heaven  will  bless  you." 

The  day  following,  her  friend  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  was  thought  the  fittest  person  to  prepaie  her 
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mind  for  tlie  dcdefiil  tidings,  came  to  visit  her :  but 
Clearing  she  was  at  rest,  he  waited  till  she  diould 
awake  of  hersdf,  which  she  presently  did  with  the 
terror  of  a  firightfiil  dream.  Her  brother  seemed  to 
{ASS  through  a  field  with  her,  in  her  coach ;  where 
hearing  a  sudden  shout  of  the  people,  and  asking  the 
-reason,  she  was  told  ^  it  was  for  joy  that  Buekingham 
was  sick/  This  melancholy  vision  she  had  scarcely 
related  unto  her  gentlewoman,  before  the  Bishop  en- 
"tered  her  chamber,  as  the  chosen  messenger  of  the 
Duke's  death. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  aU  is  the 
ioelebrated  story  of  the  a[^mrition,  which  is  recorded  by 
iLord  Clarendon.  **  There  was  an  officer  in  the  Eing^s 
•waxdrobe  in  Windsor  Castle,  of  a  good  reputation  Sat 
4ionesiy  and  discretion,  and  then  about  the  age  of  fifty 
years  or  more.  This  man  had  in  his  youth  been  bred 
in  a  school  in  the  parish  where  Sir  George  ViUiers, 
the  fsdiier  of  the  Duke,  lived ;  and  had  been  much 
cherished  and  obliged,  in  that  season  of  his  age,  by 
Ae  said  Sir  George,  whom  afterward  he  never  saw. 

**  About  SIX  months  heiare  the  miserable  end  of 
tbe  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  about  midnight,  this  man 
being  in  his  bed  at  Windsor  (where  his  office  was) 
«nd  in  very  good  hei^h,  there  appear^  to  him  on 
the  side  of  his  bed  a  man  of  a  very  venerable  aspect, 
who  drew  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  aaad  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  him,  asked  him  *  if  he  knew  him.'  The 
poor  man,  half  dead  with  fear  and  apjN^hension, 
being  asked  the  second  time  *  whether  he  remembered 
faim,'  and  having  in  that  time  called  to  his  memory 
the  presence  of  Sir  G^rge  ViUiers  and  the  very 
clothes  he  used  to  wear,  in  which  at  that  time  he 
aeemed  to  be  habited,  he  answered  him,  that  *  he 
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thought  him  to  be  that  person^'  He  replied^ '  he  war 
in  the  right,  that  he  was  the  same,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected a  service  from  him,  which  was  that  he  should 
go  from  him  to  his  son  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  tdl  him,  if  he  did  not  somewhat  to  ingratiaCe 
himself  to  the  people,  or  at  least  to  abate  the  extrmie 
malice  which  they  had  against  him,  he  would  be  suf- 
fered to  live  but  a  short  time.'  After  this  discourse 
he  disappeared,  and  the  poor  man  (if  he  had  been  at 
all  waking)  slept  very  well  till  morning,  when  he  be- 
lieved all  this  to  be  a  dream,  and  considered  it  no 
otherwise. 

•*  The  next  night,  or  shortly  afterward,  the  same 
person  appeared  to  him  again  in  the  same  place,  and 
about  the  same  time  of  the  night,  with  an  aspect  a 
little  more  severe  than  before,  and  asked  him,  '  whe-^ 
ther  he  had  done  as  he  had  required  of  him;'  and 
perceiving  he  had  not,  gave  him  very  severe  repie* 
hensions,   told  him  ^he  expected  more  compliance 
from  him,  and  that  if  he  did  not  perform  his  com* 
mands,  he  should  enjoy  no  peace  of  mind,  but  should 
always  be  pursued  by  him:'  upon  which  he  promised 
him  to  obey.     But  the  next  morning  waking  out  of 
a  good  sleep,  though  he  was  exceedingly  perfdexed 
with  the  lively  representation  of  all  particulars  to  his 
memory,  he  was  still  willing  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  had  only  dreamed,  and  considered  that  he  was  a 
person  at  such  a  distance  fix>m  the  Duke,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  find  out  any  admission  to  his  presence, 
much  less  had  any  hope  to  be  believed  in  what  he 
should  say ;  so  with  great  trouble  and  unquietness  he 
spent  some  time  in  thinking  what  he  should  do,  and 
in  the  end  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter. 

"  The  same  person  appeared  to  liim  the  third  time 
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mth  a  tanriUe  cousyteoiiioe,  Bmd  faitterif 
iiim  for  iiot'p^orming  what  he  hid  iKrcmiaed  to  4a 
The  foot  m«B  had,  by  this  time»  rocoviared  the  cour 
nge  to  tdl  hu«i»  that  <  in  trath  he  bad  defeired  tia^e 
CKeeutiQn  of  fab  commandfi,  upon  conaideriiig  how 
di&cnk  attdngk  would  be  for  him  to  get  any  aooess 
to  the  Duke,  bavmg  acquaintance  with  no  person 
about  lam ;  and  if  he  dv)uld  obtain  adouasion  to  hini, 
he  Bhoilld  nevear  be  able  to  p^'suade  him  that  he  was 
sent  in  such  a  manner :  that  he  Should  at  least  be 
thought  to  be  mad,  or  to  be'  sat  <«  and  employed  by 
his  own»  or  the  malice  cf  othar  men,  to  abuse  the 
iDuke;  and  so  he  draold  be  mire  to  be  undone.'  The 
person  seidied,  as  he  haddone  before,  that '  he  should 
miyOr  And  rest  till  he  AoM  pecfonn  what  be  had 
iie<|(iired,  and  thereiore  he  were  better  to  deapatch  it: 
A»t  the  access  to  his  son  was  known  to  be  very  easy, 
and  fhafc  few  men  waited  long  for  him ;  and  for  the 
gaining  him  credit,  he  would  tell  him  two  or  three 
particulars,  which  he  diarged  him  never  to  mention  to 
any  person  living  but  to  the  Duke  himself;  and  he 
should  no  sooner  hear  them,  but  he  should  beheve 
aU  the  rest  he  should  say:'  and  so,  repeating  his 
threats,  he  left  him. 

^  In  the  morning  the  poor  man,  more  confirmed 
by  the  last  appearance,  made  his  Journey  to  London, 
where  the  court  then  was.  He  was  very  weU  known 
to  Su:  Ralph  !FrQeman,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Requests^ 
who  had  manied  a  lady  that  was  nearly  allied  to  the 
Duke,  aad  was  himself  well  received  by  him.  To 
him  this  man  went,  and  though  he  did  not  acquaint 
him  with  all  the  particulars,  he  said  enough  to  let 
him  know  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  it ; 
and  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  sobriety  .and  dis* 
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qpetion  of  tbe  man,  made  the  more  impresfiion  am 
him.  He  desired,  that  by  his  means  he  might  be 
brought  to  the  Duke,  in  such  a  place  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  be  thought  fit,  affinning  that  '  he 
had  much  to  saj  to  him,  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  require  much  privacy,  and  some  time  and  pa- 
tience in  the  hearing.'  Sir  Ralph  promised,  he  would 
speak  first  with  the  Duke  of  him,  and  then  he  should 
understand  his  pleasure;  and  accordingly,  the  fint 
opportunity,  he  did  inform  him  of  the  rqmtation  and 
honesty  of  tiie  man,  and  then  what  he  desired,  and 
of  all  he  knew  of  the  matter.  The  Duke,  according 
to  his  usual  openness  and  condescension,  told  him 
that  *  he  was  the  next  day  eaify  to  hunt  with  the 
King:  that  his  horses  should  attend  him  at  Lambeth 
bridge,  where  he  should  land  by  five  of  the  dodL  in 
the  morning ;  and,  if  the  man  attended  him  there 
at  that  hour,  he  would  walk  and  speak  with  him  as 
long  as  should  be  necessary.' 

**  Sir  Ralph  carried  the  man  with  him  the  next 
morning,  and  presented  him  to  the  Duke  at  hs 
landing,  who  received  him  very  courteously,  and 
walked  aside  in  conference  near  an  hour ;.  none  bat 
his  own  servants  being  at  that  hour  in  that  jdaoe, 
and  they  and  Sir  Ralph  at  such  a  distance,  that  they 
could  not  hear  a  word ;  though  the  Duke  sometimes 
spoke  loud  and, with  great  emotion,  whidi  Sir  Ralph 
the  more  easily  observed  and  perceived,  because  he 
kept  his  eyes  always  fixed  upon  the  Duke,  having 
procured  the  conference  upon  somewhat  he  knew  was 
extraordinary.  The  man  told  him,  in  his  return  over 
the  wat^,  that  ^  wbm  he  mentioned  those  particulars 
which  wete  to  gain  him  credit  (the  subitanoe 
whereof,  he  said,  he  dulrst  not  impart  unto  him)  the 
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Duke's  colour  dianged,  and  he  swore  he  could  come 
at  that  knowledge  only  by  the  devil,  for  that  those 
particulars  were  only  known  to  himself  and  to  one 
person  more»  who  he  was  sure  would  never  speak  of 
it'* 

**  The  Duke  pursued  his  purpose  of  huntings  but 
was  observed  to  ride  all  the  morning  with  great  pen- 
siveness  and  in  deep  thoughts,  without  any  delight 
in  the  exercise  he  was  upon ;  and  before  the  morning 
was  spent,  left  the  field,  and  alighted  at  his  mother^s 
lodgings  in  Whitehall,  with  whom  he  was  shut  up 
foTr  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  the  noise  of  their 
discourse  firequently  reaching  the  ears  of  those  who 
attended  in  the  next  rooms.  And  when  the  Duke 
left  her,  his  countenance  appeared  full  of  trouble 
with  a  mixture  of  ang^,  a  countenance  that  was 
never  before  observed  in  him  in  any  conversation 
with  her^  toward  whom  he  had  a  profound  reverence; 
and  the  Countess  herself  (for  though  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  private  gentleman.  Sir  Thomas  Compton, 
she  had  been  created  Countess  of  Buckingham  shortly 
after  her  son  had  assumed  that  title)  was,  at  the 
Duke's  leaving  her,  found  overwhelmed  in  tears,  and 
in  the  highest  agony  imaginable. 

**  Whatever  there  was  of  all  this,  it  is  a  notorious 
truth,  that  when  the  news  of  the  Duke's  murther 
(which  hi^pened  within   a  few  months  after)  was 

*  Fame  inabuate^  that  the  secret  token  was  an  incestuous 
breach  of  modesty  between  the  Duke  and  a  certain  lady  too 
nearly  related  to  him,  which  it  surprised  him  to  hear  of:  this  he 
thought  he  had  good  reasons  to  be  sure  the  lady  would  not  her- 
self have  communicated,  and  therefore  he  concluded  none  but 
the  devQ  could  have  divulged  the  matter  so  that  he  was  very 
far  from  receiving  the  man  slightly,  or  laughing  at  bis  message 
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brought  to  his  mother,  ^he  seemed  not  in  the  least 
degree  sui'prised,  but  received  it  as  if  she  had  fore- 
i§een  it ;  nor  did  afterward  express  sudi  a  degtee  of 
sorrow,  as  was  expected  froth  suth  a  mother  for  the 
loss  of  such  a  son."  * 

w 

He  took  to  wife,  eight  j^ars  bdR»e  his  deaths 
"Lady  Catherine  Manners,  heiress  general  to  the  noble 
house  of  Rutland,  who  beside  a  solid  addition  to  his 
estate,  brought  him  three  sons  aifd  a  daughter  ^called 
Mary,  his  first-bom) :  his  eldest  ton  died  at  nurse, 
before  his  journey  to  Rh€;  and  his  third,  Lonl 
t'rancis,  was  bom  after  his  fether's  death :  so  that 
neither  his  first  nor  his  last  participated  of  anjr 
sense  of  his  misfortunes  or  felicities.  The  second, 
who  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  honours,  was  bom 
to  cheer  him  on  his  return  from  that  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition.f 

tor  these  sweet  pledges,  and  no  less  for  the  un- 
questionable virtues  of  her  person  and  mind,  he  loved 
his  lady  deariy,  and  well  expressed  his  love  in  an 
act  and  time  of  no  simulation ;  bequeathing  her  all 
hi^  mansion-houses  during  her  natural  life,  and  a 
power  toi  dispose  of  his  whole  personal  estate,  together 
with  a  fourth  part  of  his  lands  in  jointure.  His 
elder  brother  of  the  same  womb  he  left  a  ViscOunt, 
aind  his    younger    brother  ah   Earl;    Sir   Edward 


*  This  story,  which  the  nohle  Historian  of  the  English  Rebd- 
lion  seriously  pronounces  to  rest  **  upon  a  better  foundation  of 
credit  than  usually  such  discourses  are  founded  upon,*'  is  re- 
lated with  some  little  circumstantial  difference  by  several  con- 
siderable authors ;  but  all  seem  to  agree  In  it^s  material  parts. 

f  His  Life,  with  a  short  account  of  the  fatal  gallantry  of  his 
beautiful  brother  Lord  Francis  ViUie^s,  is  given  in  a  subsequent 
Volume. 
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ViUij^y  ias  li^ilf-brother  on  the  father^s  ^cle»  hepre- 
fw^  to  the  presi4ei)its}up»  where  .1^^  lived  in  sin* 
gulai*  eiftiinQtioD  for  hi^  justice  aud  hps^talitjr^, 
^d  died  with  the  uafeign^  regret  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince. The  eldest  p£  the  brotli^ers,  and  \^ii,  of  t^^ 
nf^e,  was  n^de  a  Baronet^  but  ah^tauped  ^om  courii, 
e^jojingp^haps  the  greater  satisfaetion  of  s^-&uition., 
His  mother  w^  crated  ^  Countess  by.  patent  in  her 
Qwn  person^  which  was  a  new  leading  exap^ple»  h^^v- 
ing  beppQie  somewhat  rare  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary?  And  his  sister,  t^e  Qountess  of  Dlenbigh,  h^ 
humUy  recommended  to  the  Queen ;  who  pp  the  dis-, 
charge  of  spme  of  h^  French  attepdants,  took  her 
ipto  three  sever^  plac^  pf  honour  apd  confidence. 

In  short,  not  to  insist  on  every  particular  branch 
of  those  private  preferments,  all  his  female  kindred 
of  the  entire  or  half^-Uood,  of  thename  of  Villiers  or 
Beaumont,  within  any  near  degree,  were  matched 
either  with  peers  of  the  realm  and  their  apparent' 
h?^*&f,  or  at  least  with  knights  or  doctors  of  divinity, 
and  of  plentiful  conditioB,  Hifi  Qwn  subsistfBpiGe  in 
court  he  did  not  much  strengthen,  .byt  rtaod  there 
upon  his  own  feet ;  for  in  truth  most  of  his  courtly 
connexions  rather  leaned  upon  him,  than  shored 
him  up.  His  famiUar  servants,  either  about  his  person 
in  ordinary  attendance,  or  about  his  affairs  of  state, 
of  law,  or  of  office,  he  left  both  in  good  fortune,  and 
what  is  more,  in  good  reputation. 

By  the  elegance  of  his  person,  the  beauty  of  his 
face,*  and  the  courtliness  of  his  address,  he  gained 

*  It  was  for  bis  fine  face,  that  James  usually  called  him 
*  Stenny '  (the  diminutive  of  Stephen)  alluding  to  Acts  vi.  15. 
where  it  is  said  of  the  first  Martyr,  All  that  sat  in  the  council  took- 
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as  high  an  ascendency  over  his  Sovereign,  as  other 
favourites  have  usually  done  only  by  a  long  course  of 
obsequious  and  servile  assiduity.  No  wonder  that 
the  accumulation  of  honour,  wealth,  and  power  upon 
a  vain  man,  suddenly  raised  fixim  a  private  station, 
should  expose  him  to  envy ;  especially  as  the  Duke 
was  not  less  void  of  prudence  and  moderation  in  the 
use  of  these  enjoyments,  than  the  fond  King  had  been 
in  bestowing  them.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  this  great  man  was  not  without  his  virtues. 
He  had  all  the  courage  and  sincerity  of  a  soldier ;  and 
was  one  of  the  few  courtiers,  as  honest  and  open  in 
their  enmity,  as  military  men  ar^  in  their  firiendship. 
He  was  the  last  reigning  favourite,  that  ever  cfpeolj 
tyrannised  in  this  kingdom, 

ing  gUadfiutly  en  Mn,  taxo  hiijau  a»  U  had  been  ihejaee^am 
angel.  Some  of  his  Grace's  expreesioos  of  servility  to  the  King 
were  not  less  singular :  one  of  his  letters  concludes  with,  ^  Your 
&ithful  dog,  Stenmy."  The  Queen,  in  her  letter  to  him  (then 
Marquis  of  Buckingham)  soliciting  his  intercession  with  iier 
royal  husband  in  behalf  of  S^  Walter  Ralegh,  addiessei  himai 
«<  Her  kind  Dogger? 
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ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 


[1562—1683.] 


X  HIS  melate  was  the  son  of  Maurice  Abbot  a 
dothwoiker.  who  suffered  gi«rt  hudsh^  for  \^ 
.attachment  to  the  Protestant  &ith  under  Queen 
Mary  from  the  persecution  of  Dr.  Story,  an  active 
bigot  in  those  unhappy  days.  He  resided  at  Guild- 
ford in  Surrey,  where  his  son  George  was  bom  in 
1562.  The  first  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received 
[rom  Mr.  Francis  Taylor,  Master  of  the  Free  Gram^ 
mar  School  in  that  town.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Baliol College,  Oxford;  and,  in  1588,  was  chosen 
Probationer  Fdlow  of  that  Society.  Entering  into 
holy  orders  jsoon  afterward,  he  became  a  celebrated 
preacher.  In  1598f  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D., 
and  in  1597  that  of  D.  D.  The  same  year,  like- 
wise, he  was  dected  Master  of  University  College. 
'  About  this  time  a  disagreement  arose  b^ween 
Abbot  and  Laud,  his  celebrated  successor  in  the 

• 

metropolitan  chair.     These  two  divines,  at  a  very 

'  *  AuTHoanriBS.  Heylin^i  Life  ofAUot ;  Winwood's  itfbno- 
^naki  Fidfer^  Churdk  Hutary  i  Roahworth^  Coliectioruj  Clap 
'.  «f  adon's  Hittary  rf  the  ReheBien  /  and  WeUirpod't  Memcirt. 

ft 
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early  period,  considered  each  other  as  rivals ;  and 
Laud  having  advanced  some  tenets  in  his  academical  ; 

exercises,  which  appeared  to  favour  the  doctrines  of  \ 

the  Romish  church.  Abbot  was  active  in  promoting 
the  censure  passed  upon  him  in  1606  by  the  Univer- 
sity :  this  was  so  highly  resented  by  Laud,  that  their 
mutual  aversion  continued  for  life. 

In  1599,  Dr.  Abbot  was  made  Dean  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  following  year  elected  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  Oxford ;  an  honour,  which  he  enjoyed  a 
second  and  third  time  in  the  years  1608  and  1605. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use  was  begun 
by  cpmmajDid  of  James.  L  in  1604;  and  Abbot  was 
the  second  of  the  eight  Oxford  divines,*  to  wliom 

•  ft  may  not  be  idaproper  to  insert  in  this  place  the  names  of 
the  whole  body  employed  in  this  important  work,  with  the  rules 
which  Regulated  their  labours. 

«  Thoae  appointed  in  1604,"  says  Lewis  («  History  of  EngUsh 
Translations  of  the  Bible,'  p.  310.)  "  were  distributed  into  six 
classes,  and  were  to  meet  at  Westminster/  Cambridge,  and 
Oxford,  according  to  the  following  Order  agreed  uponjbr  the 
translating  the  Bible  : 

^*  The  Pentateuch,  ftnd  the  Sunry  from  Joshua  to  1  Chrowcks 
exclusive^  by  ten  Westminster  divines:  Drs.  Lancelot  Andrews, 
Dean  of  Westminster ;  JohnOveral,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  Adnaa 
de  Saravia;  Richard  Clarke,  (Cantuar.);  John  Layfield,  and 
Leigh ;  and  Messrs.  Burleigh  and  Bedwell  (Stretford) ;  King 
{ Sussex);  and  Thompson  (CUure) : 

"  From  1  Chronicles  the  rest  of  the,  Story,  and  the  Hagio. 
grapha,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Ecdeaiaates^ 
by  eight  from  Cambridge ;  Mr.  Livelye,  Dr.  Richardson,  and 
"Messrs.  Chadderton,  Dillingham,  Harfison,  Andrews,  Spal- 
ding^,  andBing: 

"  The  Four  Greater  Prophets  with  the  Lamentations,  and  the 
Twelve  Lesser  Prophets,  by  seven  from  Oaf^;  Dm.  Har- 
dinge,  Reinolds,  Holland,  «nd  Kilbie^  and:  Mesi^v/ ^SohMi 
(Hereford),  Brett,  and  Fareclowe : 
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the  care  of  translatiDg  the  Goqpels»  4he  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Reveiation  was  cammitted*     He 

The  Episdeft  of  Su  FauB,  and  the  Caftomcal  Epittles,.  by 
seTBii  of  Westminster :  Drs.  Barlow,  Dean  of  Cheater ;  Hvi« 
chinson,  and  Spencer;  and  Meson.  Fenton,  Rdbbett,  Sander- 
sen,  and  Dakins : 

**  The  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  and  ApocaljFpse,  by 
e^bt  firom  Oxford :  Drs.  Ravis,  Dean  of  Christ-Church ;  Ab- 
bot, Dean  of  Winchester;  Montague,  Dean  of  Worcester; 
and  Thomson,  Dean  of  Windsor ;  Mr,  SaTiIe,  Drs.  Perin  and 
Ravens,  and  Mr.  Harmar : 

**  And  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  with  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha 
by  seveftfirooi  Cambridge:  Drs.  Dupont,  Branthwaite,  and  Rad- 
cliffy;  and  Messrs*  Ward  (Eman.),  Downes,  Boyse,  and 
Warde  of  King's." 

To  these  ibrty-sereD,  of  whom  Andrews,  Overal,  Smitli, 
Barlow,  Ravis,  Abbot,  Montagu,  and  Thomson  were  soon 
afterward  exalted  to  the  Bench,  were  to  be  added  seven  others 
as  Overseers  of  the  Translation,  and  especially  as  guardians  of 
the  third  and  fourth  subjoined  rules,  to  make  up  Uie  intended 
number  of  fifty-four  (perhaps  three  from  each  University,  and 
one  from  Westminster,  thus  completing  the  number  supplied  by 
each  to  eighteen) ;  and  **  for  the  better  ordering  of  their  pro« 
ceedings,"  we  are  told  by  Fuller  in  his  '  Church-History,* 
(X,  46,  47.)  his  Majesty  recommended  the  following  Rules 
to  them  to  be  very  carefully  observed : 

<  1 .  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the 
original  will  permit: 

*  2.  The  names  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Holy  Writers,  with 
the  other  names  in  the  Text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be, 
accordingly  as  they  are  vulgarly  used : 

*S.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word 
*  Church '  not  to  be  translated  *  Congregation : ' 

*  4f.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept, 
which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent 
Fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the 
analogy  of  faith : 

*  Si  The  division  of  the  diapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all, 
or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require : 
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likewise  published^  this  year,  ^  An  Answer  to  Dr. 
Wls  Beasons  for  upholding  Popery/ 


'  6.  No  maiginiil  notes  at  all  to  be  afibsedy  but  only  for  the 
explanatioa  of  the  Hebrew,  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot  widi- 
out  circumlocution  so  briefly,  and  fitly  he  expressed  in  the  text  s 

*  7.  Such  quotation  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as 
shall  serve  for  the  fit  references  of  one  scripture  to  another : 

*  8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  saone 
chafer  or  chapters,  and  having  translated  or  amended  them 
severally  by  himself  where  he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together 
to  confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  for  their  part  what 
shall  stand : 

*  9.  As  any  one  company  hath  despatched  any  one  book  in  dus 
manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest  to  be  considered  of  seriously 
and  judiciously ;  for  his  Majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point : 

.  *  10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent, 
shall  doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof 
to  note  the  places,  and  therewithal  to  send  their  reasons;  to 
which  if  they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at 
the  general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  eadi 
company  at  the  end  of  the  work : 

*  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters 
to  be  directed  by  authority  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land 
for  his  judgement  in  such  a  place ; 

'..  *  12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  Bishop  to  ithe  rest  of  hia 
dergy,  admonishing  them,  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to 
move  and  charge.as  many  as,  being  skilful  in  the  tongue^  have 
taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  their  particular  observations  to 
the  company  either  at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford, 
accordmgly  as  it  was  directed  before  in  the  King*s  letter  to  the 
Archbishop : 

*  IS.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  West- 
minster and  Chester  for  Westminster,  and  the  King's  Professors 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  two  Universities : 

.  *  14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better 
with  the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  viz.  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's, 
Matthews,'  Whitchurch's  (the  great  Bible  printed  in  15S9  and 
1 540  by  Whitchurch  )  and  Geneva.' 

,  As  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  with  which  this  veision  was 
conducted,  I  subjoin  a  passage  from  Walton's  life  of  San« 
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Vjfda  the  death  of  his  first  patron  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  in  1608,  he  became  Chaplain  to  the  Eari 
of  Dunbar  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  with  whom  he 
visited  that  kingdom,  in  order  to  effect  an  union  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scottish  church :  and  by  the 
a^klress,  moderation,  and  learning,  which  he  mani- 
fested upon  this  important  subject,  he  laid  the  foun* 
dation  of  his  future  fortune.  King  James  had  su& 
fered  so  much  by  the  spirit  and  influence  of  his 
Presbyterian  compatriots,  that  he  was  determined 
at  all  events  to  restore  episcopacy:  but  his  agent. 
Hie  Earl  of  Dunbar,  firom  the  oj^Kmtion  which  he 
encountered,  was  on  the  point  of  abandcming  the 

denon:  <<  This  Dr.  Kilbie  was  a  man  of  so  great  learning 
and  wisdom,  and  so  excellent  a  critic  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
tjiat  he  was  made  Professor  of  it  at  Oxford;  and  was  also 
so  perfect  a  Grecian,  that  he  was  by  King  James  appointed 
to  be  one  of  the  Translators  of  the  Bible :  and  this  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Sanderson  had  frequent  discourses,  and  loved  as  fiither  and 
son.  The  Doctor  was  to  ride  a  journey  into  Derbyshire,  and  took 
Mr.  Sanderson  to  bear  him  company :  and  they  resting  on  a 
Sunday  with  the  Doctor's  friend,  and  going  together  to  that 
parish-church  where  they  then  were,  found  the  young  preacher 
to  have  no  more  discretion  than  to  waste  a  great  part  of  the 
hour  allotted  for  his  sermon  in  exceptions  against  the  late  trans- 
lation of  several  words  (not  expecting  such  a  hearer  as  Dr. 
Kilbie)  and  show  three  reasons,  why  a  particular  word  should 
have  been  otherwise  translated.  When  Evening  Prayer  was 
ended,  the  preacher  was  invited  to  the  Doctor's  friend's  house^ 
where  after  some  other  conference  the  Doctor  told  him,  he 
^  might  have  preached  more  useful  doctrine,  and  not  have,  filled 
his  auditors*  ears  with  needless  exceptions  against  the  late  trans- 
lation ;  and  for  that  end,  for  which  he  offered  to  that  poor  con- 
gregation three  reasons  why  it  ought  to  have  been  transhited  as 
be  said,  he  and  others  had  considered  all  them,  and  found 
thirteen  more  considerable  reasons  why  it  was  translated  as  ndw 
printed:'  and  the  preacher  was  so  ingenuous  as  to  say,  'he 
would  not  justify  himself.*  *' 
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pproject ;  wjben  by  the  dqlful  ^^mage^les|t  of  Dr. 
Al>bot,  aided  peit^jps  bj  the  poiiinerful  isflaonq^  of  s(Miie 
seasonable  distributions  from  the  treasury,*  w  aco(in»- 
modation  was  brought  about,  and  Bishops  were  allowed 
to  form  a  part  of  the  eix^lesiastical  constitution  of  the 
Eark.  Their  powers  and  privileges,  however^  were 
limited  by  articles,  which  were  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom.  While  he  remained 
at  iE^dinburgh)  a  prosecution  was  commenced  ag^iinst 
one  George  Sprot,  for  having  been  cpneemed  in 
Gowry's  conqutracy  eight  years  before.  A  long  •  ac- 
count of  this  affair,  with  a  narrative  f  pi^fixed  by 
Abbot,  was  published  by  Judge  Hart  in  London,  to 
satisfy  public  curiosity  upon  this  hitherto  mysterious 
affair,  f     His  whole  conduct  indeed  in  Scotland  was 

*  See  Calderwood^s  *  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.' 
The  Bishops  were  appointed  to  be  perpetual  moderators  in  the 
diocesan  synods,  and  to  possess  the  power  of  presentation  to 
benefices,  and  of  deprivation  or  suspension  of  ministers^  with 
other  privileges. 

f  In  this  Preface,  he  says  of  Jam^s :  ^'  His  whole  life  has 
been  so  immaculate  and  unspotted  in  the  world,  so  free  from  all 
touch  of  viciousness  and  staining  imputation^  that  even  malice 
itselfy  which  leaveth  nothing  unstained,  could  never  find  true 
blemish  in  it  nor  cast  probable  aspersion  on  it ;  zealous  as  David;, 
learned  and  wise,  the  Solomon  of  our  age ;  religious  as  Josias ; 
careful  of  spreading  Christ's  faith  as  Constantine  the  Great ; 
just  as  Moses ;  undefiled  in  all  his  ways  as  Jehoshaphat  or  Heze- 
kias ;  full  of  clemency  as  another  Theodoslus ! ! "  Not  long 
afterward,  he  asserted,  that  *  a  Protestant  Prince  ought  not  to 
assist  his  neighbours  in  shaking  off  their  obedience  (o  their  own 
Sovereign  upon  the  account  of  oppression  or  tyranny'^-on  the 
slavish  principle,  that  even  ^  tyranny  is  God's  authority!*  But 
he  lived  to  exchange  these  for  sounder  notions. 

I  Of  the  reality  of  this  conspiracy,  of  which  doubts  have 
occasionally  been  entertained.  Dr.  Robertson  and  Guthri^  seem 
fully  persuaded. 
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highly  iK^teptaMe  to  his  Majesty,  who  after  his 
return  began  to  solicit  his  advice  upon  affairs  of 
state.* 

Upon  the  death  of  Overton,  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  Abbot  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  see 
in  December  1609*  In  little  more  than  a  month 
afterward,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Ravis  in  the  see  of  Lon- 
tion,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  tte- 
quent  preaching,  and  his  patronising  of  learning  and 
learned  men ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  fol^ 
lowing  year,  on  the  demise  of  Bancrcxft  Aichbishep 
of  Canterbuty,  his  Majesty  bestowed  upon  him  the 
]^macy.  f*rom  this  time,  he  had  a  prinoipal  share 
in  the  administration  of  government,  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  people.  In  his  high  station  he 
never  forgot  himsdf,  nor  aj^peared  inordinatdy  elat- 
ed by  the  power,  which  he  had  so  rapidly  attained. 
Neither  did  he  extend  the  prerogatives  of  his  dignity 
beyond  their  due  bounds:  by  the  coolness  of  his 
temper  indeed,  and  the  moderation  of  his  principles, 
he  displeased  the  high-church  party,  who  deemed 
the  establishment  endangered  by  his  candid  and 
liberal  treatment  of  such  as  dissented  firom  it's 
tenets.  Regardless  however  of  their  intolerant  cla- 
mors, he  persisted  in  one  uniform  course  of  conduct ; 
and  when  he  thought  the  rights  of  the  church  actually 
invaded,  maintained  them  with  great  resolution,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  prohibitions  set  forth  by 

^  When  called  upon  by  his  allies  to  concur  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  states  of  Holland  and  Spam,  James,  after  consuking 
the  Convocation  apon  the  subject,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Abbot 
(which  is  stiil  extant)  requested  hk  private  opinion  on  the  ^ame 
matter. 
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Sir  Edward  Coke  against  the  jurisdiction  and  ttitho- 
tity  of  the  High-Commission  Court.* 

His  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religioB 
induced  him  strenuously  to  recommend  the  marriage 
between  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the  Princess  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  King  James;  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  performing  the  nuptial  ceremony.  His 
Electoral  Highness,  however,  left  England  dissatis* 
fied :  but  previously  to  his  departure,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  confidence  in  the  Primate,  he  announced  to 
him  in  a  private  letter,  as  the  principal  cause  of  his 
disgust,  the  King^s  refusal  to  grant  to  his  entreaties 
the  release  of  Lord  Grey  fi\>m  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower,  f 

^  It  is  not  here  meant  to  eontend,  Uiat  he  WM  right  npcm  diii 
occBttOD,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  question  was  bmmI 
oppressive :  but  he  thought  himself  so ;  and,  in  correct  ideas  of 
civil  liberty,  hb  contemporaries  were  no  mighty  profidents. 

f  About  this  time  the  celebrated  Grotius  visited  Engfamd,  ifar 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  give  James  a  more  ikvounUe 
opinion  of  the  '  Remonstrants,'  by  which  name  the  ArmiBians  m 
Holland  had  then  begun  to  distinguish  themselves.  Neither  the 
Archbishop  however,  nor  any  of  his  collogues,  treated  him 
with  particular  respect ;  and  he  returned  disappointed  of  the 
grand  object  of  his  journey.  The  occasion  of  this  visit  I  abridga 
from  Dr.  Aikin's  *  General  Biography.'  When  Conrad  VonliB^ 
who  had  in  Holland  written  in  Latin  an  Arminian  treatise  <  Oa 
the  Attributes  of  God,'  was  nominated  to  a  professorship  «t 
Leyden,  Abbot,  a  rigid  Calvinist,  persuaded  hb  Sovereign  (m 
appears  from  authority,  which  the  author  of  the  *  Confesaioiial* 
has  in  vun  endeavoured  to  invalidate)  to  protest,  through  his 
minister  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  agkinst  the  admission  of  this 
*  heretic '  to  the  chair ;  and  being  unexpectedly  oppoaed,  pitifoDy 
concurred  in  postponing  the  decision  till  the  opinion  ai  the 
churches  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  on  the 
subject  could  be  collected.    A  passage  from  the  Archbishop^s 
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In  1618,  an  event  occurred,  which  congideraUj 
lowered  him  in  the  royal  esteem.  Lady  Frances 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffdk,  had  been 
married  at  thirteen  years  of  age  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  as  he  was  himself  only  fourteen,  was  immediately 
sent  abroad  on  his  travels,  his  young  wife  remaining 
at  home  and  occasionally  attending  the  court.  This 
gave  Car  Viscount  Rochester,  the  King*b  favourite, 
an  opportunity  of  winning  her  affections ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, upon  her  husband's  return,  she  instituted 
a  suit  against  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  praying 
a  divorce.  To  this  wicked  artifice,  though  counter 
nanced  by  James  himself,  the  incorruptible  Primate^ 
foreseemg  the  encouragement  it  would  furnish  to  licen- 
tious gallantry,  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced 

klter  to  Winwood  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted :  ^  You  mutt  take 
heed  how  you  trust  Dr.  Grotius  too  ftr:  I  perceive  him  to  be 
10  addicted  to  some  partialities  in  these  parts,  that  he  feareth 
not  10  lash,  so  it  may  serre  a  turn.  At  his  first  comiDg  to  the 
Kiag,  by  reason  of  hb  good  Latin  tongue  he  was  so  tedious  and 
Aill  of  tittle-tattle,  that  the  King's  judgement  was  of  him,  that 
he  was  ^  some  pedant  full  of  words  and  of  no  great  judgement.' 
And  I  myself,  discovering  that  to  be  his  habit,  as  if  he  did 
imagine  that  every  man  was  bound  to  hear  him  so  long  as  he 
woUd  talk  (which  is  a  great  burthen  to  men  replete  with  busi- 
nev)  did  privately  -give  him  notioe  thereof,  that  *  he  should 
plainly  and  directly  deliver  his  mind,  or  elue  he  would  make  the 
King  weary  of  him.'  This  did  not  so  take  place,  but  that  after- 
ward he  fell  to  it  again,  as  was  especially  observed  one  night  at 
supper  at  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely's,  whither  being  brought  by 
Mr.  Casaubon  (as  I  think)  my  Lord  entreated  him  to  stay  sup- 
per, which  he  did.  There  was  present  Dr«  Stewprd  and  another 
civilian,  unto  whom  he  flings  out  some  question  of  that  profes- 
sion, and  was  so  full  of  words,  that  Dr.  Steward  afterward  told 
my  Lord,  that  <  he  did  perceive  by  him  that  like  a  smatterer 
he  had  studied  some  two  or  three  questions,  whereof  when  he 
came  in  company  he  must  be  talking  to  vindicate ;  but,  if  he 
were  put  from  those,  hq  could  show  himself  but  a  simple JeUaw ! ' " 
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to  extend  his  consent*  When  the  cause,  however, 
was  tried  brfore  the  Court  of  Delegates,  the  sentence 
of  divorce  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  Bishops 
devoted  to  the  court.  The  people  loudly  exdatmed 
•gaifist  his  Majesty  for  his  conduct  upon  the  oocasios; 
and  Rochester's  perfidy  did  not  escape  animadver- 
sion. But  James,  in  shameless  defiance  of  pdblic 
opinion,  caused  his  favourite  and  the  disengaged 
Countess  to  be  married  soon  afterward  in  the  royal 
cfaapel;  and,  that  she  might  not  lose  her  rank, 
created  Roche^er  Eari  of  Somerset,  f  Yet  neither 
the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign,  nor  the  adulations  of  a 
corrupt  court,  could  stifle  the  horrors  of  reflexion,  kept 
alive  as  they  were  in  Somerset's  bseast  by  the  constant 
remonstrances  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  fatal  match,  this 
excellent  friend  did  not  scruple  to  impute  his 
failure  to  the  passions  of  the  Countess.  By  her  insti- 
gation, in  consequence  of  an  alleged  affront  to  the 
King,t  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Having  thus 
secured  their  victim,  it  was  not  long  before,  they 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned .  for  this  murther  they 
were   tried  and  condemned,  but  pardoned  by  the 

*  He  subsequently  wrote  a  vindication  of  himself,  entitled 
'  Some  Memorials,  touching  the  Nullity  between  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  his  Lady,  pronounced  September  21,  161S,  at  Lam- 
beth, and  the  difficulties  endured  in  the  same,  with  an  Appendix ;' 
which  was  answered  by  the  King  himself:  but  Abbot  was  proof, 
even  to  royal  logic. 

t  This  inauspicious  marriage,  which  in  the  event  proved  hfs 
ruin,  was  attended  with  greater  pomp  and  festivity  than  that  of 
any  other  siibject  in  the  kingdom.  See  the  *  Detection  of  the 
Court  and  State  of  England  during  the  Pour  Last  Heigns.' 

%  In  reftumg  to  accept  an  embassy  to  a  climate,  which  he 
knew  would  disagree  with  his  constitution. 
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King  in  1624*  The  disgrace  of  Somerset,  howevel*^ 
was  the  immediate  consequence ;  and  they  both  livedo 
thenceforward,  in  merited  obscnritf . 

In  1616,  Antonio  de  Dominis,*  Archtnshop  o^ 
S^palato,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  England  from  the 
persecution  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the 
Pope  (on  account  of  his  hostility,  both  to  the  doctrine 
and  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome)  wa^  kindly 
received  by  James,  and  under  his  Majesty's  direction 
entertained  by  the  Archbishop  with  generous  hospi- 
tality, till  he  was  otherwise  provided  for. 

About  two  years  afterward,  the  Primate  gave  a 
fresh  proof  of  his  piety  and  his  resolution  fn  tor* 
bidding  the  Book  of  Sports  to  be  recited  at  Croydon^ 
though  the  King  had  expressly  ordered  that  it 
should  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels,  f 

In  l6l9f  Sir  Nicholas  Kempe  laid  the  first  strnie 
of  the  hospital  at  Guildford  in  Surry,  which  Abbot 
endowed  with  lands  to  the  value  of  SOO/.  per  ann.t 
one  third  to  be  emfdoyed  in  setting  the  poor  to  work, 
and  the  remainder  in  maintaining  a  master,  twelve 
brothers,  and  eight  sisters ;  and  the  twenty-ninth  of 

^  It  was  by  means  of  this  Prelate,  tbat  the  ArchbiBhop  pro^ 
toared  the  tnmsmiision  of  Father  Paul's  *  Hutoiy  of  the  Council 
of  Trent '  to  this  country.  Mr.  Nathaniel  firent,  by  whom  it 
was  subsequently  translated  with  some  hazard  to  himself,  suc« 
ceededun  getting  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  manuscript. 

f  Certain  pastimes  were  permitted  by  authority  on  the  Sab« 
baUi,  after  evening-serrice.  Once  authorised,  howerer,  k  was 
easy  to  be  foreseen,  that  they  would  not  be  confined  by  the 
lower  classes  to  any  particular  hours;  and  accordingly  this 
poblieation  occasioned  scenes  of  confusion  and  indeceiicy» 
whiicii  disturbed  the  order  of  the  whole  day,  and  gave  great  and 
just  offence  to  well-disposed  Christians. 

YOL.  II.  3  M 
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October,  the  ^imiversary  of  his  Grace's  birth,  is  still 
commemorated  at  this  institution. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine accepted  the  crown  of  Bdiemia,  which  occa-- 
sioned  great  divisions  in  the  English  councils.^  In- 
vited to  the  throne  by  the  free  voice  of  th^  people, 
be  wanted  only  the  support  of  the  Protestant  princ^ 
to  maintain  his  election  against  his  competitor.*  In- 
dependently of  the  interests  of  Protestantism,  it  waa 
natural  to  expect  that  James  would  powerfully  assist 
his  son-in-law ;  and,  upon  every  principle  of  sound 
policy,  he  ought  to  have  done  it.  These  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  Primate*  But  the  majority,  whd 
studied  more  obsequiously  the  royal  temper,  aAil 
bnew  that  their  mdster  preferred  inglorious  ease  to  a 
hazardous  Struggle  even  for  the  best  of  cailses;  ad-^ 
vised  him  not  to  interfere  in  the  matter;  as  it  must 
inevitably  produce  a  war  with  Germany.  The  other 
Protestant  powers,  in  consequence,  withheld  their 
promised  succour;  and  with  his  smaU  army,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Imperialists,  the  Elector  risked  and 
lost  the  battle  of  Prague.  The  result  was,  the  loss 
of  his  Electoral  dominions ;  which  the  Emperor  be- 
stowed upon  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  descendent-of 
a'  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  vanquished 
Palatine.  For  this  base  desertion  of  his  son-in-law, 
James  was  deservedly  despised  in  every  court  of 
flurope,  and  the  honour  of  England  was  sullied  for 
the  remainder  of  his  ignominious  reign. 


*  Ferdinand,  cousin  to  Matthias  Emperor  of  Germany,  bad 
been  elected  the  year  before  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  was  crowned  this  year  King  of  Hungary, 
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Henceforward  the  Archbishop,  in  consideration  of 
his  declining  health,  lived  chiefly  in  the'  retirement 
of  the  country ;  and  in  1622,  an  unhappy  accident 
took  place,  which  by  the  melancholy  it  induced, 
added  heatvily  to  his  bodily  infirmities.  Having 
made  a  summer-excursion  into  Hampshire,  hie  was 
invited  by  Lord  Zouch  to  take  the  diversion  of  hunt- 
ing in  Bramshill  Park;  when  the  park-keeper  hastily 
advancing  a  herd  of  deer,  in  order  that  the  company 
might  have  the  fairer  mark,  his  Grace  by  a  barbed 
arrow  firom  his  cross-bow,  unfortunately  wounded 
him  in  the  left  arm, :  in  cohsequence  of  which 
he  died  the  following  day.  In  commemoration  of 
this  fatal  mischance,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  he  kept  a  monthly  fast  on  Tuesdays ;  and 
he  -  settled  an  annuhy  of  20/.  for  life  upon  the 
widow.  *     ' 

The  misfortune,  however,  had  still  more  afflicting 
consequences;  as  (though  James  observed,  that 
**  an  angel  might  have  miscarried  in  this  sort ") 
some  ambitious  priests^  hoping  to  be  exalted  by  a 
change  in  the  aichiepiscopal  see.  strongly  repre- 
sented  that  by  this  irregularity  he  was  incapacitated 
for  performing  the  office  of  a  Primate :  upon  which 
the  King  was  under  the  necessity  of  appointing  a 
commission,  consisting  of  ten  persons  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  state,  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter.  The  points  referred  to  their 
dedsioB  were, 

1.  Whether  the  Archbishop  was  *  irregular'*  (a 

*  **  Upon  this  event  (remarks  Howell)  a  commission  was 
awarded  to  debate  whether  upon  the  fact,  whereby  he  hath' 
slied  human  blood,  he  be  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  Archbishopric 
and  pronounced  *  irregular.'  Some  were  against  him ;  but  Bishop 

2  M  2 
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teim  in  the  canon  law)  by  the  ftct  of  invdiuntary 
homidde  ? 

S.  Whether  that  act  might  tend  to  scandal  in  a 
diurchman? 

8.  How  his  Grace  should  be  restored,  in  case  the 
eommissiiHiers  should  find  him  'irregular?* 

After  full  investigation  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that,  admitting  the  *  uregularity'  (concerning  whidi 
they  were  divided)  he  could  not  be  restored  but  by 
the  King  alone ;  and  respecting  the  mode  of  resti- 
tution they  again  varied.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,- 
the  Chief  Justice  of  tiie  Ring's-Bench,  and  Br. 
Stewart  the  civilian,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
should  'be  done  personally  by  the  King.  The  LordU 
Keeper  (Dr.  Williams,  Bish6p  of  Lincoln)  and  tiie. 
Bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  Exeter,  and  St  Da- 
vid's preferred  a  commission  from  the  King  directed 
to  the  Bishops.  Judge  Doddridge,  and  Sir  Henry 
Martin,  wished  it  might  be  done  both  ways,  to  serve 
as  a  precedent.  In  the  end,  the  King  passed  a 
pardon  and  dispensation,  by  which  he  *  assoUed* 
the  Archbishq[>  of  all  irregularity,  scandal,  cht  infii*^ 

Andrews  and  Sir  Henry  Martin  stood  stidj  for  htm,  that  *  in 
r^ard  it  was  no  spontaneous  act  but  a  mere  oontiDgencf,  and 
that  there  is  no  decree  of  men  but  is  subject  to  misfortunes  and 
casualties,  they  declared  positively  that  he  was  not  to  ftll  firom 
his  dignity  or  function,  but  should  still  remain  regular  and  in 
statu  quo  prius*  During  this  debate  he  petitioned  the  King, 
that  *  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire  to  his  Alms-house  at  Guild- 
ford, where  he  was  bom,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  :*  but 
he  is  now  come  to  be  again  rectus  in  curiuy  absolutely  quitted 
and  restored  to  all  things.  But  for  the  wife  of  him  that  was 
killed,  it  was  no  misfortune  to  her,  for  he  hath  endowed  hersdf  « 
and  her  children  with  such  an  estate,  that  they  say  her  husband 
could  nerer  have  got.*'    (9  Nov.  1622») 
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mation,  and  declared  him  to  be  a^ble  of  the  entire 
authority  of  a  Primate. 

After  this  however,  though  completely  restored^ 
in  consequence  of  his  increasmg  infirmities  he  seldom 
assisted  at  the  council-board.  Yet  he  occasionally,  it 
appears,  conununicated  his  sentiments  to  the  King 
on  public  measures  with  his  usual  integrity ;  for  in  a 
letter*  jMieserved  by  Rushworth,  after  having  con- 
demned a  design  (then  set  on  foot)  of  granting  a 
toleratioa  to  Papists,  he  censures  his  M^esly  for 
his  imprudence  in  having  permitted  Prince  Charles  to 
go  to  Spain  without  the  consent  of  tibe  Council,  or 
the  approbation  of  the  people :  sensibly  reminding 
him,  that  ^  though  he  had  an  interest  in  that  Prince  as 
his  son,  the  peojde  had  a  still  greater  as  the  son  of 
the  kingdom ;  upon  whom,  next  after  himself,  their 
eyes  were  fixed  and  their  welfSuce  depended.'  And 
with  a  prophetic  spirit  he  foretells,  l^t  *  those  who 
drew  him  into  an  action  so  dangerous  to  himself,  so 
desperate  to  the  nation,  would  not  pass  unquestioned 
or  unpunished.'  As  these  were  his  sentiments,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  had  Buddngham  f  for  his  enemy : 
but  that  favourite  in  vain  attempted  his  disgrace. 
The  Eang  so  highly  venerated  his  character,  that  in 
his   last   illness  he  requested  his   attendance,  and 


*  Some  doubts,  it  ought  to  be  added,  are  entertained  of  it's 
genuineness. 

t  This  nobleman  he  had  originally,  through  the  Queen, 
assisted  to  introduce  to  the  royal  favour;  and  he  had  at  first 
received  from  him  in  return  the  appellation  of  *  Father,'  and 
the  most  vehement  professions  of  eternal  gratitude.  He  had 
speedily,  however,  occasion  to  conclude  with  the  Roman  his- 
torian, that  *  benefits  surpassing  requital  become  occasions  of 
hatred.' 
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9<:arcely  suffered  him  to  stir  from  his  chamber  till  he 
expired.  *  : 

The  infatuated  Charles,  however,  was  no  sooner 
seated  on  his  throne,  than  he  countenanced  Buc^* 
ihgham's  unmanly  resentment:  and  a  convenient 
opportunity. :  speedily  offered  itself  for  the  execution 
of  their  paltry  revenge.  .   . 

\  One  Dr.  Sibthorpe  having  preached  a  sermon  at 
the  Lent  Assizes  at  Northampton  in  1627»  in  which 
he  maintained  that  ^  the  King  might  levy  taxes 
without  consent  '  of  parliament,  and  that  .  the 
people  were .  bound  in  conscience  to  acquiesce ; '  his 
Majesty  ordered  the  sermon  to  be  printed^  and  sent 
his  directions  to  the  Archbishop  to  license  it.  This 
his  Grace  (having  perused  the  discourse,  and  being 
now  more  enlightened  than  he  had  been  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  upon  the  subject  of  dvil  liberty)  abso* 
lutely  refused  to  do,  at  the  same  time  assigning  his 
reasons.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  more  com^ 
pliant ;  *  and  the  Secretary,  of  State,  Lord  Conway, 
soon  afterward  persona^y  signified  to  the  Primate 
the  royal  pleasure,  that  he  should  retixe  to  Canter- 
bury. Having  at  that  time,  however,  a  law-suit 
depending  against  the  corporation,  he  recjuested 
leave  to  withdraw,  to  Ford,  about  five  miles  beyond 
Canterbury,  which  was  granted :  and  in  the  month 
of  October  in  the  same  year,  the  Ring  issued  a  com- 
mission to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Ro- 
chester, Oxford,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  empowering 
them  to  execute  the  archiepiscopal  office.  But 
the  policy  of  the  court  would  not  suffer  the  Arch- 


*  Even  by  him,  howeyer,  it  was  not  licensed,  till    some 
eminently  exceptionable  passages  had  been  erased. 
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faidiop,  bdoved  as  he'  was  by  the  country,  to  remain 
long  in  this  state  of  sequestration.  Charles :  being 
in.  want  of  money,  and  finding  it  necessary  to 
caU  a  parliament,  restored  his  Grace,  on  account 
of  his  interest  with  the  representatives  of  the 
peqde,  to  the  full  possession  of  his  authority.  He 
returned  to  his  post  with  the  same  notions  of  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  the  same  firmness  in  maintaining 
them.  .  To  the  Petition  of  Bight  he  gave  his  decided 
support :  and  when  Dr.  Mainwaring  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  having  taken  up 
Dr.  Sibthorpe's  doctrines,  he  officially  reprimanded 
him,  declaring  that  ^  he  abhorred  his  principles.'  The 
influence,  of  Laud  however,  then  Bishop  of  *  Bath 
and  Wells,  had  acquired  such  an  ascendency  at  court, 
that  the  Primate,  totally  withdrew  from  it,  perceiving 
himself  to  be  an  unwelcome  guest.  His  final  contest 
with  his  rivals  in  royal-favour  was  upon  the  following 
occasion: 

*  Laud  had  drawn  up  some  high-church  regula- 
tions, which  were  transmi^d  to  the  Archbishop 
under  the  pompous  title  of  *  His  Majesty's  Instruc- 
tions to  the  most  Bevereiid  Father  in  God,  George 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  containing  certain 
ocders  to  be  put  in  execution  by  the  several  Prelates 
in. his  province, «.  These  his  Grace  communicated  to 
his  suffiragan  Bishops,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
in  various  respects  to  soften  their  rigour.  He  does 
not  appear,  however,  in  any  instance  to  have  neg- 
lected his  clerical  duty,  or  to  have  betrayed  the  in- 
terests of.  the  church  over  which  he  presided.  One 
of  his  last  official  actions  was,  his  '  ordering  the 
parishioners  of  Crayford  in  Klent  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment kneeling  at  the  steps  of  the  Commmion-Table. 
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In  consequence  of  his  conduct  with  r^;anl  to 
^  Instnictimis/  bis  Majesty,  on  the  birth  of  his 
Charles,  consigned  the  honour  €i  baptizing  him  to 
liaud.  After  this  we  hear  little  more  cjf  the  Pri« 
mate  till  1633,  when  worn  out  with  cares  and 
infirmities,  he  died  at  Croydon.  His  remains  were 
buried  in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Guildford,  where  a  stately  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

In  most  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  he  riiowed 
himself  a  man  of  great  moderation  to  ward  aU  parties  i 
desurous  that  the  clergy  should  rather  attcwt 
esteem  by  the  sanctity  of  their  manners,  than  daim 
it  by  the  authority  of  thdr  fiinction.  His  princi|de8 
and  conduct,  however,  not  suiting  the  dispositions  of 
some  wiiters,  they  have  thought  pit^>er  to  maka 
severe  reflexions  upon  both.  Fuller,  in  his  '  Churdi* 
History,'  say^,  ^*  that  he  forsook  the  birds  of  his  own 
feather  to  fly  with  others,  generally  favouring  the 
laity  more  than  the  cleigy,  in  causes  that  were 
brought  before  him."  Aubrey,  having  transcribed 
the  inscription  upon  his  monument,  adds,  ^  Notwilb- 
standiAg  this  most  noble  character  transmitted  to 
posterity,  he  was  (though  a  benefiuHxnr  to  this  place) 
no  Mend  to  the  church  of  England  whereof  he  wpa 
head,  but  scandalously  permitted  that  poisonous  ^irit 
of  Puritanism  to  spread  overthe  whole  nation  by  hia 
indolence  at  least,  if  not  connivance  and  encourage* 
ment,  >which  some  years  after  hvcke  out,  and  laid  a 
Nourishing  church  «nd  state  in  the  most  nuseraUe 
ruins;  and  which  gave  birth  to  those  prindpfea 
which,  unless-  rooted  out,  \iall  ever  make  this  nation 
unhappy.*'  The  ^1  pf  Clarendon  has  drawn  the 
following  picture  of  him:  ''Abbot  considered  the 
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Cbristiaa  ReligioQ  no  otherwise  than  as  H  ab* 
horred  and  reviled  Popery,  and  valued  those  men 
most  who  did  that  most  furiously.  For  the  strict 
obsermtkin  of  the  disdpBne  of  the  Church  or  the 
oonformity  to  the  Articles  or  Canons 
he  made  litUe  inquiry,  and  took  less  care :  and 
himself  made  a  very  little  progress  in^  the  ancient 
and  solid  study  of  divinity,  he  adhered  only  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin ;  and  for  his  sake  did  not  think 
so  ill  of  the  Discipline,  as  he  ou^t  to  have  done^ 
But  if  men  prudently  forbore  a  public  reviling  and 
railing  at  the  hierarchy  and  ecclesiastical  govern* 
meat,  let  their  opinions  and  private  judgement  be 
what  it  would,  they  were  not  only  secure  from  any 
inquisition  of  his,  but  acceptable  to  him  and  at  least 
equally  preferred  by  him :  and  though  many  other 
Bishops  plainly  discerned  the  mischiefs,  whic^  daily 
hreke  in  to  the  prejudice  of  religion  by  his  defects 
and  remissness,  and  prevented  it  in  their  own  dioceses 
as  much  as  they  could,  and  gave  all  their  countenance 
to  men  of  other  parts  and  other  principles ;  and 
though  the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Land)  from  the 
time  of  his  authority  and  credit  with  the  King,  had 
appfied  all  the  remedies  he  could  to  those  defections^ 
«nd  from  the  time  of  his  being  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
had  much  discountenanced  and  almost  suppressed 
that  spirit  by  encouraging  another  kind  of  learning 
and  practice  in  that  University ;  yet  that  temper  in 
the  Archbishop,  whose  house  was  a  sanctuary  to  the 
most  eminent  of  that  factious  fntj»*  and  who  Vt^ 

*  And  yet  Abbot  observes,  **  Grotius  might  have  let  his 
Majesty  kpow,  how  factiou9  a  geqeratioa  these  contradicten 
(the  Remonstrants)  are ;  how  they  ate  like  to  our  PuritanB  m 
^n^land ;  hoir  refractory  th^  »re  to  the  sutbosi^  d  the  GfvS 
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censed  their  most  pernicious  writings^  left  his 

tor  a  terf  difficttd^  noodk  to  fla  tii  miiwin  mmI  lir  Junr  ■ ' 

diiarch  into  aider  ^fioit  faiid  faoen  ao  Vmg  neglected, 

and  that  was  so  filled  by  many  weak  and  more  wilful 

diuidimen." 

-^  Upon  the  whole  of  this  character,  however.  Speaker 
Onslow  offers  the  following  remarks :  "  The  worthy 
Prelate  did  surely  deserve  a  better  representation'  to 
plbrterity.  He  was  a  very  wise  and  prudent  man, 
knew  well  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  kingdom 
with  respect  to  the  ceremonies  and  power,  of  the 
Church,  and  did  therefore  use  a  moderation  in  the 
point  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  if  it  had  been 
foillowed  by  his  successor  (Laud),  the  ruin  that  soon 
after  fell  on  the  Church  might  very  likely  have  been, 
prevented.  His  being  without  any  credit  at  court 
fi*om  the  latter  end  of  King  James'  reign  will  bring 
no  dishonour  on  his  memory,  if  it  be  considered  tliat 
his  disgrace  arose  from  his  dislike  of  and  his  opposi^ 
tion  to  the  imprudent  and  corrupt  measiures  of  the 
court  at  that  time,  and  from  an  honest  zeal  for  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  which  seemed  then 
to  be  in  no  small  danger;  and  it  was  a  part  truly 
becoming*  the  high  station  he  then  bore.  His  advice 
upon  the  affair  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Spanish 
match,  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  true  interest  of 
England,  and  how  much  it  was  at  his  heart:  and 
his  behaviour  and  sufferings  in  the  next  reign  about 
the  loan  and  Sibthorpe's  sermon,  as  they  were  the 
reasons  of  his  disgrace  at  that  time,  so  ought  Ihey  to 
render  his  memory  valuable  to  all,  who  wish  not  to 

magistrate,  &c.  &c.''    This  does  not,  surely,  look  like  favour*^ 
ing  Puritanism  i 
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see  the  fata}  counes  .and  oppseaaon  <rf  tiioae  taEsn 
ivviined in  this Miation.    The  Didce  of' Buckiiigham 
was  his  eoemy»  because  the  Archbi^op  would  not  be 
his  creature;  and  the  Cburdi  perhaps migfat  have 
been  thought  to  have  been  better  governed,  if  be 
had  stooped  to  the  Duke,  and  given  in  to .  the  wan-  * 
tpnnesses  of  hiis  power :  but  he  knew  the  dignity  of  his ' 
character,  and  loved  his  country  too  well  to  submit 
to  such  a  meanness ;  though  very  few  of  his  brethren 
had  the  courage  or  the  honesty  to  join  with  him  in 
this,  and  (if  the  Archbishop  himself  is  to  be  credited) 
his  successor's  rise  was  by  the  practice  of  those  arts^ 
which  this  good  man  could  not  bend  to.     As  to  his 
learning,  we  need  no  better  testimony  of  it  than  his 
promotion  by  King  James,  who  had  too  much  affec- 
tation that  way  to  prefer  any  one  to  such  a  station^ 
who  had  not  borne  the  reputation  of  a  scholar :  but 
there  are  other  proo£i  of  his  sufficiency  in  this,  even 
for  the  high  place  he  held  in  the  Church.     If  he  had 
some  narrow  notions  in  divinity,  they  were  rather 
the  faults  of  the  age  he  had  his  education  in,  than 
Ids;  and  the  same  imputation  may  be  laid  on  the 
best  and  most  learned  of  the  Reformers,   His  warmth 
against  popery  became  the  office  pf  a  Protestant 
Bishop ;  though  even  toward  Papists  there  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  his  mildness  fuid  charity,  wh^ch 
showed  that  his  zeal  against  their  persons  went  no 
farther  than  the  safety  of  the  state  yeqwred.  (See 
R^shwo^th,  I.  248.)     His  parts  seem  to  have  been 
strong  and  masterly,  his  preaching  grave  and  do* 
quent,  and  his  stile  equal  to  any  of  that  time.    H^ 
was  eminent  for  piety,  an4  a  care  of  the  poor ;  and 
his  hospitality  fully  answered  the  injunction  King 
James  laid  on  liim,  which  was,  *  to  carry  his  house 
pobly  and  to  Uv^  lik^  an  Archbishop.'    He  "had  nq 
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thoughts  of  heaping  up  riches :  what  he  did  8av€ 
was  laid  out  by  him  in  the  erecting  and  endowing  of 
a  handsome  hospital  for  decayed  tradesmen  and  the 
widows  of  such,  in  the  town  of  Guildford  in   the 
oounty  of  Suny,  where  he  was  bom  and  had  his  first 
education:  and  here  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice^ 
that  the  body  of  statutes  drawn  by  himself  for  the 
government  of  that  house  is  one  of  the  most  judicious 
works  of  that  kind  I  ever  saw,  and  under  which  tar 
nearly  one  hundred  years  that  hospital  has  maintained 
the  best  credit  of  any  that  I  know  in  England.     He 
was  void  of  all  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  thought 
the  nearer  the  Church  and  churchmen  came  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  first  Christians,  the  better  would 
the  true  ends  of  religion  be  served ;  and  that  tiie 
purity  of  the  heart  was  to  be  prefierred,  and  ought 
rather  to  be  the  care  of  a  spuitual  governor  thav 
the  devotion  of  the  hands  only.     If  under  this  no- 
tion some  niceties  in  discipline  were  given  up  to 
goodness  of  life,  when  the  peace  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  of  the  kingdom  was  preserved  by  it,  *twas 
surely  no  ill  piece  of  prudence,  nor  is  his  memory 
therefore  deserving  of  those  slanders  it  has  under- 
gone upon  that  account.     It  is  easy  to  see,  that 
much  of  this  treatment  has  been  owing  to  a  belief,  in 
the  admirers  and  foUowers  of  Archbishop  Laud,  that 
the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  increased  by  depre- 
elating  that  of  the  former.     They  were,  indeed,  meq 
of  very  different  fi*ames,  and  the  parts  they  took  in 
the  affairs  of  both  Church  and  State  as  disagreeing* 
In  the  Chmrch,  moderation  and  the  ways  o£  peact 
guided  the  behaviour  of  the  first ;  rigour  and  seve- 
rity, that  of  the  last.    In  the  State,  they  severally 
carried  the  like  principles  and  temper :  the  one  made 
the  liberty  of  tiie  people,  and  the  laws  of  the  laod^ 
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tbe  measure  of  his  addons ;  when  the  other  (to 
speak  softly  of  it)  had  the  power  of  the  prince,  and 
tba  exalting  of  the  prerogative^  only  for  the  foundan 
tion  of  his.  They  were,  indeed,  both  of  them  men 
of  courage  and  resolution;  but  it  was  sedate  and 
temperate  in  Abbots  passionate  and  unruty  in  Laud 
It  is  not  however  to  be  denied,  that  many  rare  and 
excellent  virtues  were  possessed  by  the  latter :  but  it 
must  be  owned  too,  he  seems  rather  made  for  the 
hierarchy  of  another  Churdi,  and  to  be  the  minister 
of  an  arbitrary  prince ;  and  the  other  to  have  had 
the  qualifications  of  a  Protestant  Bishop,  and  the 
guardian  of  a  fi:ee  state."* 

The  candour  of  Wellwood,  likewise,  has  enabled 
him  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  the  Primate  in 
question.  *^  Archbishop  Abbot,"  he  observes,  *^  was 
a  person  of  wonderful  temper  and  moderation,  and  in 
all  his  conduct  showed  an  unwillingness  to  stretch 
the  act  of  uniformity  beyond  what  was  abscdutely 
necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  or  the  prero* 
gative  of  the  Crown,  any  feirther  than  conduced  to 
the  good  of  the  state.  Being  not  weU-turned  for  A 
court,  though  otherwise  of  considerable  learning  and 
genteel  education,  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
stoop  to  the  humour  of  the  times ;  and  now  and 
then,  by  an  unseasonable  stiffness,  gave  occasion  to 
his  enemies  to  represent  him  as  not  well  inclined  to 
the  prerogative,  or  too  much  addicted  to  a  popular 
interest,  and  therefore  not  fit  to  be  employed  in 
matters  of  government." 

His  Grace  acquired  a  moderate  share  of  reputa* 
tion  by  his  theological  and  polemical  writings ;  but 
being  upon  subjects  chiefly  temporary,  f  they  are  of 

*  Russel's  « Life  of  Abbot,'  8vo.  Guildford,  1717. 

f  Eng.*  Answer  to  the  Questions  of  the  Citizens  of  London 
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little  account  at  present»  except  the  two  follow- 
ing: 

1.  *  QtuBstiones  scx\  totidempraleetwnibus  in  Sckth 
Id  ThtologicA  Oj^onite  proformd  habitis,  disaisste  et 
disceptata  anna  1597,  in  quibus  h  Sacrd  Scripturd 
et  Fatribus  quid  statuendum  sit  definitur.'  Osania 
1598,  Francofurti  1616,  4/o. 

2.  *  Exposition  on  the  Prophet  Jonah,  in  certain  Ser- 
mons preached  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford ;  *  Loni 
don,  4to.  1600.  These  Sermons  were  repiinted  in 
161 S,  and  are  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

He  had  an  elder  brother  Robert,  who  after  having 
filled  the  see  of  Salisbury,  to  which  the  Primate  had 
Jjie  pleasure  of  consecrating  him,^  died  in  1617 ; 
^ually  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  moderation,  and 
for  his  theological  works  preferred  to  the  Archbishop; 
as  they  are  on  more  general  subjects,  and  discussed 
with  deeper  erudition. 

in  Jan.  1600,  concerning  Cheapside'  Cross'  (not  printed  until 
1641 ) ;  '  Reasons,  which  Dr.  Hill  hath  brought  for  the  uphold- 
ing of  Papistry,  unmasked  and  showed  to  be  very  weak,'  Oxon. 
4to.  1604 ;  *  Funeral  Sermon  on  Thomas  Earl  of  Dorset,'  Mny 
26,  1608,  4<to. ;  *  Short  Apology  for  Archbishop  Abbot,  touch- 
ing the  death  of  Peter  Howard,*  1621,  &c. 

Of  a  more  general  nature  were  his  *  Brief  Description  of  the 
whole  World,'  4to«  1617  {o^  which  there  have  been  several 
editions) ;  *  Treatise  of  the  perpetual  Visibility  and  Succession 
of  the  true  Church  in  all  Ages,'  4to.  1624;  *  Narrative,  con- 
taining the  true  Cause  of  his  Sequestration  and  Disgrace  at 
Court,  in  two  parts,  written  at  Ford  in  Kent,*  and  prmted  in 
Hushworth's  HuU  <:oU.  1.  438--461 ;  *  History  of  the  Massacre 
in  the  Valtoline,*  printed  in  Fox's  Acts  and  MofiumentSf  HI; 
and  *  Judgement  on  bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jesus,'  Hamb.  8vo. 
1632. 

In  1618,  he  and  Sir  Henry  Savile  jointly  defrayed  the  ex- 
pense of  an  edition  of  Bradwardin's  *  Cause  of  God,*  a  work 
written  against  the  Pelagians. 
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LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENGLAND. 


£1650—1634.] 


X  HIS  illustrious  lawyer,  son  of  Robert  Coke  Esq.;. 
was  bom  at  Maeham  in  the  county  of  Noifolk,  in 
1550.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  fi:iee* 
school,  Norwich;  and  thence  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  From  Trinity  College,  after  i^ 
residence  of  about  four  years,  he  migrated  to  Clifford'^ 
Inn,  London ;  and,  the  year  following,  was  entered 
a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  The  first  occa- 
sion of  his  rise,  as  we  learn  from  Lloyd,  was  his 
stating  the  case  of  the  Temple-cook  so  exactly  that 
the  whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  At  six  years| 
standing  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  a  circumstance  in 
that  age  deemed  extraordinary.  He  has  himself 
informed  us,  that  the  first  cause  he  moved  in  the 
King's  Bench  was  in  Trinity  Term,  1578 ;  when  he 
was  counsel  for  Mr.  Edward  Denny,  Vicar  of  North 
Ingham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  an  action  of 

*  Authorities.  Hume's.Hu/or^  of  England;  Rushworth's 
Historical  Collections  ;  and  British  Biography, 
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Scandalum  Magnatum  brought  against  him  by  Heniy 
Lord  CromwdL* 

About  the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  reader  of 
Ljon's  Inn,  which  office  he  held  three  years ;  and  his 
reputation  increasing  rapidly,  he  soon  came  mto  great 
practice.  When  he  had  been  at  the  bar  about  seven 
years,  he  married  Bridget,  daughter  and  co-heuess 
of  John  Paston  Esq.,  a  lady  of  one  of  the  best  fiimi- 
Hes  in  Norfolk,  who  brought  him  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  This  connexion  accelerated  his  adrance- 
ment  The  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich  chose 
him  their  Recorder;  and  he  was  engaged  in  all  the 
important  causes  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  was,  also^ 
in  high  credit  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  Bur^ey,f 
and  was  frequentiy  consulted  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Queen,  to  whom  in  1592  he  was  appointed  Solicitor. 
His  large  estate,  combined  with  his  eminent  character, 
recommended  him  to  the  freeholders  of  his  county, 
by  whom  he  was  returned  knight  of  the  shire :  in  the 
parliament  held  S5  Etiz.,  he  was  chosen  i^aker  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and,  soon  afterward,  he 
was  made  Attorney  General. 

Having  about  this  time  lost  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  ten  children,  he  in  1598  paid  his  addresses  to 
Lady  Hatton,   relict  of  Sir  William  Hatton,   and 


*  Of  this  remarkable  cause  an  aedoant  is  given  in  Coke*f 
Reports. 

f  ^  Burghley,'*  observes  Mrs,  Macaulay,  "  found  so  vomSk 
solid  judgement  in  bim,  that  he  promoted  him  before  his  owa 
kinsman  Bacon,  whose  law-learning  he  accounted  somewhat 
superficial."  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  m  his  first  official  capa- 
cities, as  Solicitor  and  Attorney  General,  he  too  often  gave  a 
legal  colouring  to  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  minister's  practii 
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drter  to  Thomas  Lord  Bui^ghley,  subsequently  Earl 
of  Exeter.  This  new  marriage,  advantageous  as  it 
was  in  other  respects,  made  no  addition  to  his 
domestic  felicity,  as  he  and  his  lady  were  frequently 
on  ill  terms  with  each  other.  The  vary  celebration 
of  it,  from  an  unfortunate  circumstance  by  which 
it  was  attended,  occasioned  no  small  disquiet.  In 
consequence  of  a  number  of  irregular  marriages. 
Archbishop  Whitgift  had  about  this  period  in- 
joined  the  Bishops  of  his  province  rigorously  to  pro- 
secute all  such  persons  as  should  oflTend  in  the  solem- 
nisation of  their  nuptials,  in  point  either  of  form,  of 
time,  or  of  jiace.  Whether  Mr.  Coke  regarded  his 
own  and  his  ladjr's  quality,  and  their  being  married 
with  the  consent  of  the  fiunily,  as  setting  them  above 
such  restrictions  or  not,  is  uncertain :  but  they  were 
married  in  a  private  house,  without  either  banns  or 
licence.  These  illustrious  delinquents  in  consequence, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bothwell,  Hector  of  Okeover  in 
the  county  c£  Rutland,  Thomas  Lord  Burghley, 
and  several  others,  were  prosecuted  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's court.  On  their  submission  by  their 
proxies,  however,  they  were  absolved  from  excom- 
munication, and  the  penalties  consequent  upon  it; 
'  because,'  adds  the  record,  *  they  offended  not  out 
of  contumacy,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  law  in 
that  point.' 

The  affair  of  most  importance,  in  which  as  Attor- 
ney General  he  took  a  part  during  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth,  was  the  prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,^ 

f  After  laying  open  the  nature  of  the  treason,  and  the  numer* 
•us  favours  which  Efsexhad  received  from  the  Queen,  hejs  said 
to  have  closed  with  thei^  words ;  that  "  by  the  just  judgement  of 
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l^;dtnat  whom  he  mJBgied  the  Utteresk  vindenoe  (afta 
the  maiuiar  of  the  tipaes)  with  jkhe  glt)S8e8t  adukitioii 
of  the  Soveretgii,  In  May,  1608,  he  was  knighted  fay 
Jiui^es  L ;  i»i4  in  the  enauiiig  Noyember,  he  mumggcd 
fihe  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Balegh  at  Winchealier,  ta 
which  dty  the  terai  ha4  been  a^fourned  fitnn  LandoB 
OB  agoount  of  the  plague.  Against  that  difl*mgHMhed> 
^t  unfortunate,  B^an  h^  inveighed  with  sonrach  acri* 
mony  and  sciirrilitj,  as  justly  iind  greatly  leaMBied 
him  in  the  general  opinion.* 

He  soon  afterward,  howeyer,  obtained  cenaidendbit. 

God  he  of  hU  earldom  should  be  Robert  the  lest,  thet  oC  a  UqC* 
dom  thought  to  be  Robert  the  first.'' 

*  In  deference  to  the  popular  feeling,  and  in  allusion  to 
Cokels  *<  Thou  Viper,  for  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor/'  Saiaks- 
peare  (it  has  been  generally  believed)  puts  the  following  speedi 
into  the  moiith  of  Sir  Toby  Bekh,  7\iii^A  N^ghi,  IH.  4«  «  Go^ 
write  in  a  martial  hand,  be  crusty  and  brief:  it  is  no  matter  how 
witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention.  Taunt  him  witlt 
the  licence  of  ink :  if  thou  thou*st  him  some  thrice^  it  shall  not  be 
mmis» ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  dthongk 
the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  finf^d,  set 
'em  down.  Go  aboatit :  let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink^ 
though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter — about  it'  And 
in  a  letter,  written  to  him  by  Bacon  after  his  fall,  occurs  the  foU 
lowing  passage:  **  As  your  pleadings  were  wont  to  insuh  even 
misery,  and  inveigh  bitterly  against  the  person,  so  are  you  MiH 
careleas  in  this  point  to  praise  and  disgrace  upon  sliglft  froimds^  • 
and  that  suddenly ;  so  that  your  reproofs  or  commendationa  aie 
for  the  most  part  neglected  and  contemned,  when  the  censure  of 
a  judge,  coming  slow  but  sure,  should  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty 
and  a  crown  to  the  virtuous.  Ton  will  jest  at  any  man  in  publie^ 
without  any  respect  to  the  pers^'f  di^ly,  or  your  owzi^  Tbia 
disgraces  your  gravity,  more  than  it  can  advance  the  opinioa  of 
your  wit;  and  so  do  all  your  actions,  which  we  see  you  do 
directly  with  a  touch  of  vain-glory.  Tea  make  the  laws  too 
IDUch  lean  to  your  opinion,  whereby  you  show  youneif  lo  be  a 
legal  ^raot,  &c/'  He  had,  previously,  poiated  out  to  him  aero* 
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credit  b^  his  sagacity  in  uniBvelliiig  the  dark  scenes 
of  the  .Gunpowder^Plot ;  and  by  his  admiraUe  ma^' 
nagement  of  die  evidence  against  Sir  Evarard  Digby^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  tried  at  Westminster 
June  879  1605,  and  against  Henry  Gamett  at 
GuiUhall,  on  the  twenty  eighth  of  Mar(:h  following* 
His  speech,  indeed,  upon  the  last  trial  many  haye 
considered  as  his  master*piece.* 
.  In  the  same  jrear,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common-Pleas.f  Afler  holding  this 
post  for  seven  years  with  great  reputation,  he  was 
in  1619  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  o£  the  King's 
Bench,  and  sworn  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council 

ral  of  his  erron,  and  adyined  hini  to  be  '  duly  humbledin  hit 
fJsitatioD*' 

But  he  was,  upon  all  9ccaaioiit,  grossly  scurrilous.  He  told 
Mrs*  Turner,  the  celebrated  introductress  of  yeUow  starch  (who 
was  hanged  in  a  ruff  of  that  colour,  for  having  been  concerned 
in  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury)  that  she  was  guilty 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins;  she  was  a  w*  ■■  c,  a  bawd,  a  sor* 
cerer,  a  witch,  a  papist f  a  felon,-  and  a  murtherer.'  For  jQurther 
prooft  of  his  venomous  acrimony,  see  the  State'Tnalt^  VII.  102., 
in  the  cause  referred  to  p.  68.  note  (o).  To  all  his  abuse  Ralegh 
only  replied,  that  ^  he  spoke  mdiscreetly,  barbarously,  and  un- 
dv3ly ;'  and  that  <  it  became  not  a  man  of  quality  and  virtue  to 
call  him  so.'  That  he  did  not,  however,  invariably  deal  in  scur- 
rili^,  appears  irom  his  blasphemously  calling  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham (afterward  his  bitter  enemy)  his  ^  Saviour,'  on  his  return 
from  Spain. 

*  *  It  seems  surprising  how  Catholic  writers,  who  are  inclined 
to  place  tradition  and  ev#n  legendary  hisiory  nearly  on  a  level 
widi  Scripture,  can  deny  the.  reality  of  this  celebrated  con- 

qpiracy* 

f  The  motto  which  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  d^;ree  of  Serjeant,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  this 
promotion,  was  Lex  at  tuHssima  caaii^  *  The  law  is  the  safest 
helmet' 

Sn2 
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His  profound  skill  in  the  common  law  ^labled  him 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  and  most  important 
station  with  enjinent  ability.  On  the  bench,  he  was 
above  corruption ;  and  he  had  this  saying  frequently 
in  his  mouth,  that  *  a  Judge  should  neither  give  nor 
take  a  bribe/  As  Attorney  General,  he  had  frequently 
been  too  ready  to  support  the  despotic  projects  of 
James  and  his  ministers :  but  the  court  now  found 
him,  as  Chief  Justice,  no  friend  to  arbitrary  measures, 
or,  as  they  were  then  called,  to  the  royal  prerogative. 

In  1614  Mr.  Peacham,  u  clergyman,  was  accused 
of  treason,  for  having  inserted  several  passages  re- 
fleeting  on  the  ministry,  in  a  sermon  never  preached* 
nor  ever  intended  to  be  made  public !  The  King, 
who  was  beyond  measure  jealous  on  this  head,  fear- 
ing that  he  might  either  be  acquitted  or  not  con- 
demned to  a  capital  punishment,  had  ordered  Bacon, 
his  Attorney  General,  to  sound  the  judges  before- 
hand, and  gather  their  opinions  apart  Coke,  how- 
ever, absolutely  refused  to  declare  his ;  justly  r^;ard- 
ing  this  *  auricular  taking  of  opinions '  (for  so  he 
termed  it)  as  new,  and  of  pernicious  tendency.  It 
was,  indeed,  directly  contrary  to  his  own  sound 
maxim,  that '  he  was  a  Judge  in  a  court,  and  not  in 
a  chamber.'  *  In  a  cause  likewise  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  to  whom  the  King  had 
granted  a  vacant  church  in  com^nendaniy  the  Chief 
Justice  behaved  with  exemplary  firmness  and  inte- 
grity. Serjeant  Chibome,  who  was  counsel  against 
the  Bishop,  in  arguing  the  case  had  maintained 
several  positions,  which  were  deemed  derogatory  firom 


*  Notwithstanding  this  however,  Mr.  Peacham,  it  appear% 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  high-treason. 
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the  King^s  supreme  power,  considered  as  distinct  from 
his  ordinary  authority.  Upon  this  James,  by  his 
Attorney  General,  ordered  the  Judges  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings, till  they  had  consulted  with  himself.  But 
they  unanimously  determined,  that  *  they  could  not 
obey  th]3  order ;  that  the  letter,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  his  Majesty,  was  contrary  to  law ;  that, 
by  their  oath  and  the  duty  of  their  places,  they  were 
bound  not  to  delay  justice ;  *  and  that  they  should, 
therefore,  proceed  in  the  cause  at  the  time  fixed:' 
and  of  this  they  certified  the  King  in  a  writing 
under  all  their  hands.  They  received,  in  reply,  firom 
thdr  offended  Sovereign  an  angry  letter,  peremptorily 
commanding  them  to  desist  till  his  return  to  London. 
They  were  then  summoned  before  the  Council,  and 
sharply  reprimanded  for  having  sufiiered  the  popular 
lawyers  to^uestion  his  prerogative ;  which  was  reprCi- 
sented  as  ^  sacred  and  transcendent,  not  to  be  handled 
in  vulgar  argument.'  At  last,  raising  his  voice  to 
frighten  them  into  submission,  he  put  this  question  to 
them  severally :  '  If  at  any  time,  in  a  case  depending 
before  the  Judges,  he  conceived  it  to  concern  him  either 
in  profit  or  power,  and  thereupon  required  to  consult 
with  them,  and  that  they  should  stay  proceedings  in 
the  mean  time,  whether  they  ought  not  to  stay  them 
accordingly  ? '  They  all,  the  Chief  Justice  only  ex- 
cepted, acknowledged  it  to  be  their  duty  to  do  so.  His 
answer  deserves  to  •  be  for  ever  remembered :  *  Thaty 
when  such  a  case  happened,  he  would  do  that  which 
should  be  fit  for  a  Judge  to  do.' 

About  this  time,  S&  Edward  Coke  having  deter- 

*  NulU  vendemuff  nulU  negaUmuSy  aut  d\fferemut  rectum  vel 
JtuiUiam, 
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mined  a  particular  case  at  eommon  law,  theplainttf, 
who  'thought  himself  iiyuved  by  his  deci^on,  applied 
to  chancery  for  redress :  the  ctefendant  discJainaftd  the 
authority  of  tiiat  court:  In  this  he  was  siqiported  by 
the  Chief  Justice^  who  tkureatened  the  ChanceUw 
with  a  prtefnumrcj  grounded  on  a  statute  of  97 
Edward  IIL»  for  thus  invading  the  Knits  of  hia  juris* 
diction.  The  King»  who  thought  bb  pararogntive 
atriick  at  anew  in  tbis  attack  on  *  the  court  of  bb 
absolute  power/  as  Bacon  stUed  it,  broi^t  the  matr 
ter  before  the  Council^  who  passed  a  censure  upon  the 
Chief  Justio&  Nor  is  thb  to  be  wondieved  at;  aa  ihsf 
eould  correctly  infer  their  royal  jmaster^s  dis|milieD 
fram  the  hints  whidi  he  had  pieWously  tek  AH  in 
the  Star^C%amber  Court*  ""The  ■vystery;'  soU 
Jaaies,  ^  of  the  Kiag^a  power  is  net  lavfUi  to  he  dia« 
puted;  for  such  a  diqpute  seems:  to  weed  iato  die 
wealcaess  of  sovereigns^  and  diminishes  the  myatkal 
reverenee  ef  (bose  that  sit  on  the  thvone  .ef  Giod." 
To  whicbhe  added  thefottpwiAg  advice  to  the  jiK^jea: 
^  Keep  yoursdves  within  cwptpass;  give  ne mgrrijg^t 
^  private  prerogative,  I  shall  aocpdesee.  As  for  fte 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  it  is  nrt  for  a  kivyei'a 
tongue^  nor  lawfol  to  be  disputed  It  is  atheism  to 
dit^te  whiit  G^  can  do;  his  revealed  wiH  eo^t  to 
content  us :  so  it  is  contempt  in  a  subject,  to  A^mUi 
what  a  king  ean  ott  cannot  do*  The  kw  is  his  re* 
vealed  wiB."  Thus  did  he,  who  in  Us  firsfc  ipeccii 
to  hjs>  pajrKameB(t  after  his  accession  declared  hiur 
self  only  '  the  chief  servant  of  the  state/  tender 
Ins  whole  ignobb  reign  one  continued  slrijugfe  for 
power,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground  witb  Ifis 
subjects,  when  they  contended  for  their  legal  righta 
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•AgaltiAt  his  idle  dsaniB  <if  prerogatiTC;  and  at  the 
some  time  saflfering  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  i%ht8 
of  his  crown  to  be  insulted  abroad,  not  only  by  the 
natural  enemies  of  England,  but  also  by  her  allies  i 
leaWng  unpunished  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  depre- 
dation and  cruelty,  dMnmitted  by  fbreigners  on  the 
persons  and  effects  of  his  8ul(jects,  and  yet  prose- 
cuting at  home  with  unrelenting  rigoiir  dtt  who  pre-» 
sinned  even  to  question  Ms  royal  pleasUi^,  although 
frequently  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

In  1615,  when  the  King  was  deBbertiting  upon  th^ 
choice  of  a  successor  to  Chancellor  Itgerton  (Lord 
£Uesmefte)  Bacon,  the  personal  and  persevering 
tnemy  of  Coice,  cautioned  him  against  giving  th^ 
Mds  to  the  Chief  Justide,  as  thereby  he  would  *'  put 
ati  over-nding  nature  into  an  over-ruling  place,  which 
ndght  b^eed  an  Cfjctretne,  and  blunt  his  mdustries  ill 
matter  of  finances,  which  seemed  to  aim  at  anothet* 
j^tao^^beside  that  popular  men  (he  added)  were  no 
sure  mounters  for  his  Majestjr*s  saddle.**  The  ani« 
mosities  betwe^  these  two  illustrious  characters  ore 
wefl  known.  Coke  was  jealous  of  Bacon's  reputation 
in  many  parts  of  knowledge,  and  was  envied  by  him  id 
retom  fiff  the  high  reputation  which  hc^  had  acquired 
in  one.  Coke  Was  the  greatest  lawyer  cf  his  time ; 
but  he  coidd  be  nothing  more.    If  Bacon  was  not  so, 

#  From  an  unptibliBhed  Imitatioii  of  the  Eighth  Satire 
of  Juvenal,  which  has  MeA  tmdeir  ihe  Editor's  eye,  a  spi« 
riled  extract  on  the  disfatter  of  this  Moiiarob  (conRoend^ 
with  the  Libera  ri  dentwr  pofuto  Hfffriigia  of  the  original) 
might  be  subjoined  for  the  reader's  amusement*  BudMUMm 
of  course  personates  Seneca,  and  Charles  I.  is  the  Orestes  of  Hit 
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we  can  ascribe  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more  efxaltect 
character ;  not  being  able,  or  at  least  not  willing,  to 
confine  the  universality  of  his  genius  within  one  in- 
ferior province  of  learning. 

In  the  same  year,  Sir  Edward  Ccke  was  concerned 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  against  the  murtherers  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  which  he  exerted  himsdf 
in  a  manner  highly  laudable.  His  enemies  however, 
who  were  numerous  and  had  formed  a  design  to  mor- 
tify him,  took  occasion,  frcmi  some  circumstancea 
connected  with  the  affair,  to  represent  him  in  an  un- 
favourable light  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  pec^i 
Many  things,  indeed,  now  concurred  to  hasten  his 
disgrace.  More  particularly  in  his  judicial  capacity» 
his  conduct  had  upon  several  occasions  been  extremdy 
unfavourable  to  the  despotic  policy  of  the  court ;  and 
he  had,  likewise,  highly  offended  the  new  fovourite. 
Sir  George  Villiers. 

The  author  of  the  notes  on  Wilson's  *Life  of 
King  James,'  published  in  Rennet's  *  Complete  His- 
tory of  England,'  observes,  *•  That  Sir  Edward  Coke 
lost  the  King's  favour,  and  some  time  after  his  plae^ 
for  letting  fall  some  words  upon  one  of  the  trials,  im- 
porting his  suspicions  that  Overbuiy  had  been  poi- 
soned to  prevent  the  discovery  of  another  crime  of 
the  same  nature  committed  upon  one  of  the  highest 
rank,  whom  he  termed  *  a  sweet  Prince,'  whidi  was 
taken  to  be  meant  of  Prince  Henry." 

But  whatever  were  the  secret  causes  of  his  &fl, 
the  manner  of  it  was  to  the  last  d^ree  humiliating, 
and  shows  how  obnoxious  he  had  made  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  the  day ;  for,  in  1616,  he  was  in  an  unpre- 
cedented manner  obliged  to  kneel  before  the  Privy 
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CSouncQ  at  Whitehall,  and  hear  frdm  the  lips  of 
Yelverton  (then  Solidtor  Greneral)  vague  accusations 
of  *  speeches  of  high  contempt  uttered  in  the  seat  of 
justice,  and  uncomely  and  undutiM  carriage  in 
the  presence  of  his  Majesty,  the  Council,  and  the 
Judges.'  It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that  he 
had  a  powerfiil  en^my  in  Sr  Francis  Bacon,  who 
had  recently  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor, 
and  now  joyfully  seized  the  opportunity  of  at  onoe 
recriminating  against  his  old  antagonist,  and  showing 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  royal  master. 

Coke,  however,  most  ably  exculpated  himself  from 
the  several  charges  brought  against  him,  in  support 
of  which  no  evidence  whatever  was  tendered :  but 
his  removal  having  been  resolved  upon,  he  was 
brought  a  second  time  to  the  council-board,  when 
Winwood  (one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State)  announced 
the  royal  determination : 

1.  That  he  should  be  sequestered  from  the  council- 
table,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  farther 
known; 

2.  That  he  should  forbear  to  ride  his  summer-* 
circuit  as  Justice  of  the  Assize ;  and 

3.  That  during  this  vacation,  while  he  had  time 
to  live  privately  and  dispose  himself  at  home,  he 
should  review  his  bobks  of  Reports ;  wherein,  as  his 
Majesty  was  informed,  were  many  extravagant  and 
exorbitant  opinions,  set  down  and  published  for  posi- 
tive and  good  law :  and  having  corrected  what  in 
his  discretion  he  found  meet  in  these  Reports,*  bring 


*  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  **  foand  meet  **  to  cor* 
rect  any  part  of  them :  but  in  respect  to  the  other  injunction^ 
be  acknowledged  them  to  '  proceed  rather  from  his  Majestjr'f 
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the  same  privately  to  himself^  Ihat  be  ttiigbt 
thereof  as  in  his  princely  judgement  diould  be  fiMiid 
expedient.*  Soon  afterward,  he  was  cited  befixe  the 
Chancellcnr  (Ellesmere)^  who  in^)erioiisly  fiorbade  him 
Westnuaster  Hall,  and  abo  ordered  him  to  answer 
several  exceptions  against  his  Reports.  In  November, 
of  the  same  year,  the  King  dismissed  him  from  bis 
ofl&ce  of  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Upon  this  occasion. 
Bacon  was  heavily  censm^;  not  only  for  having* 
aocderated  his  &II9  but  aho  for  having  insulted  fasn 
after  it  by  reproaches  unworthy  the  gentleman,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  scholar,  in  a  remonstrance^  soft* 
ened  by  the  title  of  *  An  Admonitory  Lettcr.'f 


exceeding  mercy  than  his  justice;'  with  mean  and  abject 
Tility  thanking  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  their  *  good- 
ness toward  hins  1 ' 

*  Among  odier  things,  Jsmet  disliked  the  title  of  tteis 
books*  wherein  Coke  stiled  himself  '  Lord  Chief  Justice  ilf 
England;'  whereas  he  could  challeaije  no  more,  as  it  was 
alleged,  than  *  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.' 

f  The  whole  of  this  Letter,  in  which  the  pique  of  a  r^ral  is 
but  too  discernible,  is  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  <  the  Cabite.* 
Ad  extract  has  already  been  given  above;  and  a  second^  as 
illustrative  of  Coke's  character,  though  from  the  pen  of  a\ 
enemy,  is  here  subjoined :  **  Your  too  much  love  of  the  worid 
is  too  much  seen,  when  having  the  living  of  10,000{.,  you  re- 
lieve few  or  none.  The  hand,  that  hath  tak^  so  much,  can  it 
give  so  little  ?  Herein  you  shew  no  bowels  of  ccMnpossten;  ae  if 
y^tt  thought  aU  too  little  for  yourself,  or  that  God  had  ghFefiyM 
all  that  you  have,  only  to  that  end  you  should  still  gather  more,, 
and  never  be  satisfied,  but  try  how  much  you  could  gather  to 
account  for  all  at  the  great  and  general  audit-day.  We  deshc 
you  to  amend  this,  and  let  your  poor  tenants  i&  UoiMk  Aii4 
some  comfort,  where  nothing  of  your  estate  is  spent  toward 
their  relief,  but  all  brought  up  hitlier  to  the  impoverishing  of 
yew  country/'  He  dien  adds,  that  •*  ia  the  csase  of  Overbmy 
he  used  too  many  delays  till  the  delinquent's  hoidir  wem  \aam 
»d  his  own  bound ;  and  thai  he  was  too  openi*  Mtywimedhigi^ 
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The  pretexts  for  Coke's  remerral  were  so  frirdoufl^ 
that  he  suffered  no  disgrace  from  it  in  tiie  eyes  of 
the  people ;  and  if  he  had  shown  upon  tins  occafiioa 
the  noble  fortitude,  which  the  puMic  had  a  r^t  U^ 
expect  from  his  talents  and  his  integrity,  he  might 
have  ranked  in  the  fist  of  suffering  patriots,  whose 
virtues  could  not  be  endured  in  the  palaces  of  despotic 
princes.  But  unfortunately  either  from  a  love  of 
power,  or  more  probably  wiUi  a  view  of  triumphmg 
onoe  more  over  the  Chancdkir,  wh(Mn  he  had  fofled 
at  their  outset,  he  was  persiraded  to  take  a  meaa 
step  in  order  to  recover  the  royal  favour. 

While  he  was  Chief  Justice,  he  had  not  only  r&- 
fiised  to  give  his  daii^ter  Frances  in  marriage  to  Sir 
John  ViUiers,  the  brother  (^the  Duke  of  Bodkii^hamy 
Iml  had  even  treated  the  proposal  with  contend 
He  now,  howevo*,  submissively  implored  the  rejected 
suitor  to  honour  him  with  this  alliance,  and  through 
Secretary  Winwood,  who  had  pronounced  his  sentence 
of  disgrace,  solicited  the  ftvourite  (with  many  humi- 
liating apdogies  for  his  former  conduct)  to  prcmiote 
the  match.  It  took  place  accordingly,  but  not  with* 
out  consideraUe  difficulty :  for  the  mother,  resenting 
his  attempt  to  dispose  of  her  daughter  without  her 
coi»ent,  carried  off  the  young  lady,  and  lodged  her 

tnd  80  taught  tfaem  bow  to  defend  thenselTes.**  **  But  that,** 
ooatmueB  be,  *^  which  we  commend  jov  for,  are  those  exoeilciit 
ptrtsof  nature  andknowleAse  in  the  law»  whkh  yo«  are  endued 
withaL  But  these  are  only  good  in  their  good  use.  Wherefore 
we  thank  you  heartily  for  standing  stoutly  in  the  commonwealth's 
behalf;  hoping  it  proceedeth  not  ifrom  '  a  disposition  to  oppose 
greatness,'  as  your  enemies  say,  but  to  do  justice  and  deliver 
truth  indiflbtwlly  wtthout  respect  of  peneas?* 
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at  the  house  of  one  of  her  relations.*  Upon  this. 
Sir  Edward  immediately  applied,  through  Bucking- 
ham, for  a  warrant  firom  the  Privy  Council  to  re- 
claim her :  but  before  he  received  an  answer,  dis- 
covering where  she  was,  he  went  with  his  son^ 
and  took  her  by  force.  The  treaty  now  proceeded 
without  obstructbn;  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  it's 
conclusion.  Sir  Edward  by  Buckingham's  interest 
was  reseated  at  the  council-table*  Soon  afterward, 
the  marriage  was  solemnised  with  great  pomp  at 
Hampton  Court  It  proved,  however,  an  unhappy 
connexion;  Sir  John  Villiers  n^lecdng  his  wifi^ 
and  she  indulging  in  return  a  criminal  pasdon  for 
Sir  Robert  Howard.  Sir  Edward,  blinded  by  am- 
bition, had  offered  to  Buckingham*  that  ^  he  should 
make  his  own  terms  upon  the  occasion ;  *  and  these 
were  10,000/.  in  money  at  two  payments,  beside  an 
annual  rent-charge  of  2000  marks  during  the  father's 
life,  and  900/.  per  ann.  during  that  of  Lady  Hatton 
if  she  survived  her  husband,  with  the  manor  of 
Stoke  in  Buckinghamshire  (valued  at  the  latter  sum) 
after  both  their  deaths !  By  this  settlement.  Coke's 
income  was  inconveniently  diminished,  and  the 
quarrel  between  him  and  his  lady  brought  to  an  open 
rupture.  Many  lettars  (still  extant)  which  passed 
between  them  about  the  time  of  their  daughter's 
marriage,  show  not  only  their  bitter  animosity,  but 
likewise  that  several  persons  of  distinction  made 
themselves  piirties  in  the  quarrel ;  when  at  length* 
in  July  1621,  the  King  himself  taking  upon  him  to 
adjust  their  differences,  a  reconciliation  was  effected* 

*  Sir  Edmund  Withipole,  near  Oatlands, 
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Sir  Edward  could  not,  indeed,  be  re-instated  in  his 
office,  as  James  had  bestowed  it  upon  Sir  Henry 
Montagu ;  but  he  was  employed  in  several  affairs  of 
importance:  and  particularly  in  1619  he  wascom- 
missioned,  with  some  others,  to  meet  the  deputies 
of  the  States  General  at  a  conference  concerning  the 
dispute  existing  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
Cast-India  Companies. 

In  1681,  his  Majesty  called  a  Parliament,  of  which 
Coke  was  chosen  a  member.  He  now  distinguished 
himself  by  a  noble  exertion  of  his  talents  and  in» 
fluence,  in  support  of  the  privileges  of  parliament 
against  the  usurped  power  of  the  Crown.  .  Against 
many  of  the  court-measures  he  declaimed  with  great 
warmth ;  observing,  that  ^  the  Papists  were  at  the 
root  of  all  the  calamities  of  ijngland,  and  that  no 
royal  proclamation  could  contravene  the  tenor  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  privileges  of  parliament, 
he  asserted,  were  a  part  of  the  constitution,  sub- 
sbting  independently  of  the  prerogative:  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  rights  of  the  subject ;  and  no  pro^ 
damation  could  be  of  any  force  against  one  of  it's 
Acts."  He  recommended,  that  *  the  statute  passed 
under  Edward  IIL  for  holding  a  parliament  every 
year,  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  urging 
their  grievances,  should  be  enforced.'  He,  likewise, 
vindicated  the  right  of  jGreedom  of  speech  in  that 
assembly,  and  vigorously  recommended  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation. 

In  consequence  of  this  spirited  behaviour,  the 
Commons  began  to  take  the  measures  of  government 
into  consideration :  upon  which  the  King,  with  his 
usual  jealouisy  concerning  his  prerogative,  issued  a 
prodamation  forbidding  all  persons  ^  to  intermeddle. 
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b^  pen  or  speech  with  state-conoemments  and  secrets 
of  empire,  either  at  home  or  afaroad,  which  were 
not  fit  themes  or  subjects  for  vulgar  persons  or  com- 
mon meetings;'  broadly  suggested  to  the  parlift- 
ment,  that  '  matters  of  state,  as  above  their  com* 
ptdiension,  ought  to  be  left  entiiely  to  his  own 
princdy  wisdom;'  and  farther  intimated,  that  '  the 
liberty  of  speech  claimed  by  them,  as  well  as  their 
other  privilq;es,  in*oceeding  entirely  from  royal 
grace  and  &vour,  might  be  resumed  at  jdeasuie.* 
At  this  unconstitutional  language  it  was  high  time 
for  the  House  to  be  alarmed  in  their  turn.  Ao- 
Dordingly,  the  following  resolution,  passed  fay  a 
very  great  majority,  was  ord^ed  to  be  entend 
in  their  Journals :  *  The  Commons  now  assemhiwi 
in  Parliament,  being  justly  occasioned  thereuntot, 
concerning  sundry  liberties  and  frandiises  and 
privileges  of  parliament,  among  others  here  men- 
tioned, do  make  this  protestation  following:  Thai 
the  Uberties,  frawdiises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictiona 
of  parliament  &se  the  ancient  and  undoubted  tnrtb- 
right  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England ; 
and  the  maintenance  and  making  of  laws,  and  re> 
dress  of  mischiefs  and  grievances  which  daily  happen 
within  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of 
counsel  and  debate  in  parliament :  and  that,  in  the 
handling  and  proceeding  of  those  businesses,  evetj 
member  of  the  House  of  parliament  hath^  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound, 
treat,  rei^on,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same ;  and 
thpt  the  Commons  in  parliament  have  Uke  liberty 
and  freedom  to  treat  of  these  matters,  in  such  order 
as  in  their  judgement  shall  seem  fittest;  and  that 
every  member  of  the  said  House  hath  like 
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flmn  all  impettchment^  impriflofnment,  and  molesfah 
tioB  (except  by  censure  of  the  House  itself)  for  or 
coDcenung  any  speaking,  reasoning,  or  dedaiing  of 
any  matter  or  matters  touoliii]^  the  parliament  or 
parliament-bustness ;  and  that,  if  any  of  the  said 
members  be  comjdained  of  and  questioned  for  any 
thmg  done  or  said  in  parliament,  the  teme  is  to  be 
showed  to  the  King  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all 
the  Commons  assembled  in  parliament,  before  tht 
King  give  credit  to  any  private  information.' 

The  King,  who  was  in  the  country  when  this 
protestation  was  made,  instantly  hurried  to  ,town» 
and  sending  for  the  Ccnnmons'  Journals,  tore  it  out 
with  his  own  hand;  declaring  it  to  be  null  and  void, 
and  ordering  his  reasons  to  be  ins^ied  in  the  council- 
book.  He,  also,  prori^ued  die  parliament ;  and  soon 
afterward  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  his  chambers  in  the  Tenqile  brdcen  open» 
and  his  papers  delivered  to  Sir  Robert  Cottcm  and 
Mr.  Wilson  for  examination.  On  the  sixth  of 
January  following,  parliament  was  dissolved;  and  the 
same  day,  Ccke  was  accused  befiure  the  Council  of 
having  su]^ressed  some  true  examinations  in  the 
cause  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  obtruded  false 
ones  in  their  jdaceu  But,  as  they  were  unable  to 
support  these  aU^^ions  by  evidence,  they  could  find 
no  pretence  for  detaining  him  in  custody:  their 
reirentment,  therefore,  was  limited  to  striking  him 
off  once  more  from  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors.* 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  16S8,  however,  he 

*  The  King  at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  **  he  was  the 
fittest  instrument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England:''  and 
jret,  Mays  Wilson,  he  had  recently  in  the  Hoose  called  the  royal 
perogati?e  *  an  overgrown  oionster !  * 
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was  jdaced  at  the  head  of  a  commission,  Bppcmtiog 
sundiy  persons  therein  named  to  go  over  to  LreLand 
and  r^ulate  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  which 
were  then  in  great  con&sion.  The  powers  granted 
to  the  Commissioners  were  very  ample,  and  the  pio- 
motion  appeared  to  he  highly  honourable  to  theb 
principal :  but  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  only 
intended  to  remove  him  from  the  service  of  his 
country  in  parliament,  he  refused  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment; and  he  consequently  fell  into  disgrace 
with  the  court,  during  the  short  remainderof  James' 
xeign. 

The  same  fate  attended  him  on  the  succession  of 
Charles  L,  whose  ministers,  apprehensive  of  a  powr 
erful  opposition  under  his  influence,  advised  the 
new  Monarch  to  take  an  un£Eur  method  of  pre- 
venting his  being  elected  to  serve  in  his  first 
parliament.  After  having  held  employments  under 
government  of  the  first  dignity,  it  was  transgress- 
,ing  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  custom  to  .oblige 
him  to  serve  the  office  of  High  Sheriff:  this,  howr 
ever,  they  now  insisted  upon,  menacing  him  with 
a  heavy  fine  in  case  of  refusaL  His  legal  ob- 
jections to  the  oath  were  over-ruled  by  the  Judges ; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  attend  as  High  Sheriff  al 
those  assizes,  where  he  had  frequently  presided  as 
Chief  Justice! 

But  the  parliament  proving  refractory,  and  in- 
sisting on  a  redress  of  grievances  before  they  woubl 
grant  supplies  to  carry  on  the  war,  which  had  been 
declared  against  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many in  1624,  they  were  dissolved  after  a  short 
session  of  seven  weeks ;  and  a  second  was  called,  in 
1626.     The  Commons  continuing,  however,  to>  re? 
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fldOnftrate  gainst  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  admi- 
niiStraticMi^  and  against  the  Eing's  levying  the  duties 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  independently  of  their 
authority,  it  was  likewise  dissolved,  without  having 
passed  a  single  act,  after  a  session  of  four  months. 
During  that  time,  they  had  preferred  to  the  Upper 
House;,  by  the  hlEuids  of  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  and  Sir 
John  Elliot,  an  impeachment  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham;  and  the  King  had  opened  the  first 
act  of  his  own  tragedy,  by  causing  those  two  mem* 
bers  to  be '  committed  to  the  Tower.  Thither,  like- 
wise, the  Earl  of  Bristol  was  sent  on  the  vei'y  day 
of  the  dissolution,  for  having  exhibited  articles  of 
high-treason  in  the  House  of  Lords  ^  against  the 
same  unworthy  favourite. 

.  Thefte  measures  having  justly  occasioned  general 
discontent,  Charles  issued  a  ridiculous  declaration, 
cojQtaining  the  pretended  causes  of  his  dissolving  the 
two  last  parliaments.  At  the  same  time  appeared  an 
unconstitutional  Order  of  Council,  authorising  the 
levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  by  virtue  of  the 
i^yal  prerogative.  Various  other  niethods  like- 
wise^  sudi  as  the  sale  of  the  crown-lands,  loans,  and 
ship-money,*  were  adopted  by  the  King  to  raise 
sup{dies.  Several  gentiemen  were  committed  to  the 
common  gaols  of  the  kingdom,  for  having  refused  to 
lend  his  Miyesty  money ;  and  some  citizens  of  dis- 
tinction were  pressed  for  soldiers  on  the  same  ac- 
count. 

All  these  schemes,  however,   proving  ineffectual 
to  answer  the  end  proposed,  which  was  to  govern 

'*  Of  the  last  of  these  a  more  particular  ac<;ount  will  be  given 
in  the  Life  of  Hampden. 

VOL.  II.  *  20 
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without  caDing  together  the  representatives  of  the' 
people,  the  mmistry  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  assembling  a  third  paxiiament  in  March^ 
1628 ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  by  any  stratagem  to 
exclude  Sir  Edward  Coke,  he  was  now  elected  knigfat 
of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Bucks ;  in  wUdi 
capacity  he  contended  most  intrepidly  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  of  every  description. 

At  length  the  five  following  gentlemen,  whoe^ 
names  deserve  to  be  for  ever  recorded  with  honour, 
[  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbett,  Sir  Walter 
Earl,  Sir  John  Heveningham,  and  Sir  Edmumt 
Hampden,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
pay  some  ill^al  contributions,  determined  at  the^ 
own  expense  and  peril  to  assert  the  liberty  of  the 
mibject,  and  to  demand  their  discharge  not  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  favour  (which  some  had  foolishly  done,  by 
petition  to  the  King)  but  as  their  right  by  the  laws 
iof  the  land.  Their  claim  was  agitated  in  the  Courtr 
of  King's  Bench,  where  the  Judges  refused  either  to 
set  them  at  liberty,  or  to  accept  unexceptionable  bail; 
Heath,  the  Attorney  General,  requiring  from  the 
Court  a  general  judgement,  *  that  no  bail  could  be 
granted  upon  a  commitment  by  the  King  and  CoundlL' 
But  the  Judges  did  not  choose  to  carry  their  com- 
pliance to  such  an  extremity.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion. Sir  Edward  Coke  distinguished  himsdf  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  an  elaborate  speedh,  in 
which  he  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  logic  to 
prove,  that  *  if  Englishmen  might  be  imprisoned  at 
the  will  of  the  Monarch,  then  were  they  in  worse 
case  than  bondmen  or  villains.'  This  he  demonstrated 
by  a  chain  of  unanswerable  arguments,  both  fiom 
reason  and  from  law.    He  next  enter^  upon  a  de^ 
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dislciission  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution  in  point 
of  personal  liherty ;  and  concluded  by  showings  that 

*  no  virtuous  operations  of  state  could  be  affected  by 
leaving  to  subjects  that  jewel,  which  distinguishes 
not  only  freemen  from  slaves,  but  the  living  firom  the 

dead' 

In  consequence  of  his  spirited  conduct,  which  had 
detmed  the  Judges  indeed  firom  entering  the  above- 
mentionedgeneral  judgement,  the  House  resolved,  that 

*  some  new  law  should  be  enacted  for  the  better  secu- 
ring of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peofde.'  Pr^ 
viously,  however,  to-  Inringing  in  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose^ it  was  thought  prqier  to  draw  up  a  declaration 
of  those  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  present  it  to 
the  King,  under  the  denomination  of  '  The  Peti- 
tion OF  Right,'  praying  among  other  particulars, 

1.  That  no  loan  or  tax  might  be  levied,  but  by 
consent  of  parliament ; 

2.  That  no  man  might  be  imprisoned,  but  by  legal 
process; 

8.  That  soldiers  might  not  be  quartered  on  people 
against  their  wills ;  and 

4.  That  no  commissions  might  be  granted  for 
executing  martial  law. 

Sir  Edward  had  a  principal  hand  in  framing 
this  celeln^ted  Petition,  and  in  advising  the  Com-* 
mons  not  to  trust  any  longer  to  the  EJng's  evasive 
teplies.  In  the  course  of  the  various  debates  upon 
the  subject,  he  made  the  following  manly  remarks ! 
*•  Was  it  ever  known,  that  general  words  were  a 
sufficient  satisfaction  for  particular  grievances? 
Was  ever  a  verbal  declaration  of  the  King  (esteemed 
to  be)  the  word  of  the  Sovereign?  When  griev* 
onces  are  complained  of,  the  parliament  is  to  r^- 

S  o  2 
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cbiess  them.  Did  ever  the  parliament  rely  on  me^ 
sages  ?  They  have  ever  put  up  petitians  of  their 
grievanoes :  and  the  King  has  ever  answered  tbem. 
The  King^s  message  is  very  gradous ;  but  what  is 
the  law  of  the  realm?  That  is  the  questicm.  I  put 
no  diffidence  in  his  Majesty,  but  the  King  must  speak 
by  record,  and  in  particulars.  Did  you  ever  know 
the  King's  message  come  into  abillof  subsidies?  Ail 
suoceeding  Kings  wiM  say,  '  Ye  must  trust  me,  as 
ye  did  my  predecessor,  and  ye  must  have  the  same 
confidence  in  my  messages.'  But  messages  of  love 
never  come  into  a  parliament.  Let  us  pi](t  up  a 
PETITION  OF  EIGHT :  not  that  I  distmst  the  King ; 
but  that  I  cannot  give  trust,  but  in  a  pariiameatary 
way.** 

This  Petition  the  King  was  extremely  unwilling  to 
pass  into  a  law.  The  Lords  sent  down  pnqpositions 
to  the  Commons,  in  which  the  prerdjgative  was  pr&> 
served,  and  the  ministry  were  privileged  to  oppress 
the  subject,  under  pretence  of  reasons  or  state.  Sir 
Thomas  Coventry,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
assured  them  that  his  Majesty  had  commanded  him 
to  let  them  know,  that  ^  he  held  the  statute  of 
Magna  Charta^  and  the  other  six:  sti^tes  which 
had  been  insisted  on,  to  be  in  full  force,  and  that  he 
would  maintain  aU  his  subjects  in  the  just  fipeedom 
of  thdr  persons  and  safety  of  their  estates ;  that  he 
would  govern  them  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  reahn;  and  that  they  shoidd  find  as  mudi 
security  in  his  Majesty's  royal  word  and  promise,  as 
in  the  strength  of  any  law  they  could  make;  so  1liat» 
hereafter^  tl^y  should  have  no  cause. to  complain. 
But  this  did  not  suffice:  the  Commons  infl^Uy 
adhered  to  their  resolution  of  havii^  a  public  remedy» 
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&  there  had  been  a  public  grievance ;  upon  which^ 
his  JMDajestjr  not  very  graciously  replied,  that  *  he 
was  content  a  bill  should  be  drawn  for  a  confirmation 
of  Moigna  Chart  a  and  the  other  six  statutes,  if  they 
chose  that  as  the  best  way,  but  so  as  it  might  be 
without  additions,  paraphrases,  or  explanations/ 
This  btU^  however,  stiU  met  with  delays ;  and  the 
Commons  were  again  urged  by  the  Secretary  to  rely  on 
the  loyal  word.  The  King,  likewise,  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  House  of  Peers,  in  which  he  dedared^  ^  that 
without  the  overthrow  of  the  sovereignty,  he  could' 
not  sulBer  the  power  of  commitment  without  showing 
cause  to  be  impeached ; '  upon  which,^  the  Lordsex* 
pressed  a  wish  to  amend  the  bill,  by  adding  a  saving 
clause  with  respect  to  the  sovereign  power  in  extras 
ordinary  cases.  But  this  was  rejected;  and  the 
two  Houses  having  in  the  end  agreed,  the  P£Ti«^ 
TION  OF  RiQHT  was  read  the  first  time  on  the 
second  of  June,  1628 ;  and  the  King's  answer  was 
thus  delivered  to  it :  **  The  King  willeth,  that  right 
be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm ;  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in  due  execution, 
that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  ^ 
any  wrong  or  oppressions,  contrary  to  their  just 
lights  and  liberties ;  to  the  preservation  whereof  he 
holds  himself  in  conscience  as  well  obliged,  as  of  his  ^ 
prerogative."  This  answer  did  not  -satiny  the  Com- 
mons^ who  saw  through  the  evasion ;  and  the  King 
insisted,  for  some  time,  that  *  he  would  give  no  other/  - 
At  last,  upon  the  petition  of  both  Houses,  he  replied 
in  the*  usual  form,  Sait  droit  fait  camme  il  est  de- 
siri,  '  Let  justice  be  done  as  it  is  desired;'  and  in^ 
this  they,  of  course,*  acqmesced. 

But,  though  Charles  was  thus  const;«ined  to  give 
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ibe  royal  assent  to  this  importaiit  measure,  he  to<lc 
care  to  show  how  displeasiiig  the  conduct  of  parlia- 
ment had  been :  and  in  order  to  intercept  any  fieur-* 
ther  molestation  fix>m  that  quarter,  he  informed  the 
Lower  House,  through  their  Speaker,  Sir  John  Finch» 
that  he  had  fixed  a  day  for  putting  an  end  to  their 
session,  and  therefore  requiied  that  they  should  not 
enter  upon  any  new  business,  or  lay  any  asperskns 
on  the  government  or  it's  ministers.  This  produced 
a  warm  debate,  in  which  Sir  John  Elliot  with  has 
accustomed  freedom  threw  out  some  reflexions  on 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  upon  which  the  j^ieaker 
rose,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words :  ^  There  is 
a  command  upon  me,  that  I  must  command  you  not 
to  proceed.''  For  some  minutes  a  profound  silenoe^ 
the  effect  of  astonishment,  ensued :  at  length  it  was 
resolved,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take 
into  consideration  what  was  to  be  done  iqx>n  this  ex-» 
traordinary  occasion ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  '  no 
member  should  quit  the  house,  on  pain  of  being  sent 
to  the  Tower.'  The  Speaker  however,  desuing  to 
withdraw,  had  leave  so  to  do ;  and  Mr.  Whitby  being 
in  the  chair.  Sir  Edward  Coke  for  the  last  time  stood 
forth  an  able  champion  in  the  cause  of  his  countxj. 
The  speech,  which  he  then  delivered,  does  honour  to 
his  memory : 

**  We  have  dealt  with  that  duty  and  modenHofi^ 
that  never  was  the  like,  rebus  sic  stantibus:  aSbex 
such  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  let  us 
take  this  to  heart*  In  the  30  Edward  IIL,  were  they 
then  in  doubt  in  parliament  to  name  men  that  mided 
the  King?  They  accused  John  de  Gaunt  the  King^s 
son,  and  Lord  Latimer,  and  Lord  Nevil  for  misad- 
nd9g  the  Eing;  and  they  went  t9  the  Tower  £wr  it 
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Now,  wheii  there  is  such  a  down&ll  of  the  state, 
diall  we  hold  our  tonnes  ?  How  shall  we  answar 
our  duties  to  God  and  men  ?  The  7  Henry  IV . 
(Pari  Rot  No-  81,  S2)  and  the  11  Henry  IV. 
(No.  18)  there  the  Council  are  cbmjdained  of,  and  are 
.removed  from  the  King :  they  mewed  up  the  King, 
and  dissuaded  him  iram  the  common  good ;  and  why 
are  we  now  retired  from  that  way  we  were  in  ?  Why 
may  we  not  name  those,  that  are  the  cause  of  all  our 
evils?  In  the  4  Henry  IIL,  the  27  Edward  III., 
and  the  18  Richard  IL,  the  parliament  moda*ated 
the  King's  prerogative ;  and  nothing  grows  to  abuse, 
but  this  House  hath  power  to  treat  of  it.  What 
shaH  we  do?  Let  us  palliate  no  longer;  if  we 
do^  God  will  not  prosper  us.  I  think  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries ;  and 
till  the  King  be  informed  thereoi^  we  shall  never  go 
out  with  honour,  or  sit  with  honour  here.  That 
man  is  the  grievance  of  all  giievanbes :  let  us  set 
down  the  omses  of.  all  our  disasters,  and  all  will  re* 
fleet  upon  him." 

.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  survived  this  debate 
imly  two  months.  But  his  untimely  death  made  no 
alteration  in  the  conduct  of  Charles ;  who  being  re* 
solved  to  stake  his  crown  in  support  of  what  he  called 
'  his  prerogative,'  would  endure  no  one  in  office  excqit 
such  as  were  tainted  with  the  same  principles :  and  in 
Richard  Lord  Weston,  whom  he  created  Earl  of 
Portland  and  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  Wentworth  Earl  of  Strafford  Lord  lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  Laud  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  finmd  the  agents  he  required.  For  the  par- 
liament meeting  again  in  January  16S9»  and  proceed- 
ing with  increased  earnestness  upon  their  grievanoor 
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instead  of  tettMng  the  duties  of  tohnage  andpoiuidage 
on  the  King  for  life,  as  he  had  demanded,  he  by  one 
rash  action  proclaimed  war  against  the  inherent 
rights  of  his  people.  The  Commons  having  prepared 
a  remonstmnoie  against  the  conduct  of  some  custom- 
house officers  who  had  seized  the  merchandiBe  of  Mr. 
Bolles  for  objeding  to  pay  those  duties,  warrants 
were  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  against  such  of 
their  members  as  had  been  most  active  in  drawing 
it  up.  Four  of  them  were  Inmight  before  the  Coun* 
cil,  and  refusing  to  be  answerable  for  what  they 
said  or  did  in  parliament,  were  ccmimitted  to  the 
Tower.  The  customary  expedient  was  then  resorledl 
to,  of  dissolving  the  parliament;  and  prosecutions  were 
set  on  foot  against  the  criminated  members  in  the 
Court  of  Star-Chamber.  Those  of  them,  who  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  were  denied  the  benefit  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus ;  and  rejecting  the  offers  of  the 
ministry  to  release  them  upon  their  submission,  imt 
of  them.  Sir  John  Elliot,  died  in  confinement. 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  most  of  our  histo* 
rians,  in  discussing  the  tragical  events  of  those  un« 
happy  times,  have  taken  up  the  question  respecting 
the  aggressors  in  this  **  civil  fury"  at  a  wrong  period 
The  true  era  of  the  King's  virtual  declaration  of  war 
against  his  subjects,  which  renders  their  subsequent  re- 
sistance constitutional,  is  that  of  his  seizing  Mr.  Roues' 
effects,  and  imprisoning  the  members  of  tiie  House 
of  Commons  for  having  done  their  duty  in  parlia- 
ment And,  surely,  no  man  can  hesitate  as  to  the  i^ 
pellation  befitting  Charles,  when  he  finds  it  upon  feoord 
that  virtuous  representatives  of  the  peofde,  for  haying 
bravely  refused  to  betray  their  trust,  (either  by  aban- 
doning the  rights  of  those  whom  they  had  sworn  to 
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deikodf  or  by  makiiig  dastardly  concessions'  to  a 
profligate  ministry)  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon  by 
a  prince,  who  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  at  his 
coEimation  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  pai>- 
Uaniient^  resided  in  the  country ;  and  no  other  being 
called  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  died  in  retire- 
ment at  Stoke«Pogis  in  Buckinghamshire  in  16S4^, 
in  his  eighty  fifth  year;  repeating,  with  his  last 
faieath,  *  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done/  The 
resentment  of  the  court  however  was  carried  to  such 
a  pitch  against  him,  that  while  he  lay  upon  his 
deatii*bed,  Sir  Francis  Windebank,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  by  an  Order  of  Council  searched  his 
house  for  seditious  and  dangerous  papers ;  and  under 
colour  of  that  pretext  feloniously  carried  off  his  *  Com* 
mentary  upon  Littleton,'  with  his  life  prefixed, 
written  with  his  own  hand ;  his  *  Commentary  upon 
Magna  Charta,'  &c. ;  his  *  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  and 
his  *  Jurisdiction  of  Courts;'  his  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Reports,  and  fifty  one  other  manuscripts:'' 
bes^e  his  last  will,  in  which  he  had  for  several 
years  been  making  provision  for  his  younger 
grand-children.  These  books  and  papers  were  de- 
tained, till  one  of  his  sons  moved  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1641,  for  their  restoration;  which 
the  King  granting,  such  of  tlwm  as  could  be  found 
were  delivered  up :  but  his  will  was  never  recovered- 

^Sk  Edward  Coke,  as  Dr.  Aikin  observes,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  lawyer ;  but  he  was  merely  a  law- 
yer. His  mind  possessed  neither  the  enlargement  of 
philosophy,  nor  the  ccwnprehehsion  of  true  science.  He 
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had  leardiBg)  but  for  want  of  taste  it  degeneaAed. 
into  mere  pedantry.  His  speeches,  interlarded  with 
Latin  quotations  and  quaintnesses  of  expressLon,  are 
poor  specimens  of  eloquence,  though  many  of  them 
are  dose  and  weighty  in  point  of  argument.  *  In 
mere  legal  leammg  he  has,  perhaps,  no  competitor : 
but  he  is  essentially  defectiye  in  the  higgler  merite  of 
order  and  systematic  arrangement,  and  in  that  regard 
to  general  principles,  withoid;  which  municipal  law- 
is  a  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  rules  undeserving  ef 
the  name  of  sdence.  In  these  important  qualities^ 
for  which  it  must  be  owned  that  the  writers  on  Eng- 
lish law  have  seldom  been  much  distinguished,  he  u 
excelled  by  some  who  preceded,  and  by  many  who 
have  foQowed  him.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
•ocount  for  the  high  reputation,  which  his  w<Nrks 
have  acquired,  and  which  tiiey  still  retain.  The 
writings  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  particularly  his,  most 
cdebrated  work,  the  'Commentary  on  littietcm's 
Treatise  on  Tenures,'  are  an  immense  repository  of 
I^al  erudition ;  and  must  have  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  students  and  practisers,  at  a  time  when  abridge- 
ments and  compilations,^  those  modem  helps  to  pro- 
fessional learning,  were  almost  uhknown.  Thought 
from  various  changes  in  the  system  and  practke  of 
the  English  law,  his  labours  have  lost  much  of  their 
comparative  value,  his  prescriptive  title  to  fome  is 
still  zealously  maintained  by  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful profession.  ^  Those  writers  (it  has  been  observed) 
are  fortunate,  whose  reputation  is  connected  with  the 
interest  and  honour  of  a  perpetual  order  of  mok ; 
and  as  the  scientific  study  of  law  forms  no  part  of  an 
English  education,  the  hhnd  praises  which  are  lavished 
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upon  Coke  hy  his  prafesskmal  admiiers  hare  ddddm 
provoked  the  closure  or  opposition  of  more  impartid 
critics* 

In  his  person  he  was  welli^proportioned,  and  his 
features  were  regular.  He  was  neat,  but  not  nice» 
in  his  dress ;  for  it  was  his  maxim,  that  *  the  deaiK 
ness  of  a  man's  clothes  ought  to  put  him  in  mind  of 
keeping  aH  clean  within.'  He  had  singular  quickness 
of  parts,  deep  penetration,  a  faithful  memory,  and  a 
solid  judgement  ^  Matter,'  he  was  wont  to  sajr, 
'  lay  in  a  small  compass ;'  and  accordingly  he  was 
concise  in  his  pleadings,  though  in  his  set  speeches 
and  his  writings  too  dilBuse.  He  valued  himsd^ 
not  unreasonably,  that  he  had  become  successively 
Sdidtor  and  Attorney  General,  Speaker,  of .  the 
House  of  Commons,  Chief  Justice  of  both  Benches, 
High  Steward  of  Cambridge,  and  a  Member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  without  either  begging  or 
farilnng.  Deriving  firom  the  law  his  fortune,  his 
credit,  and  his  greatness,  he  loved  it  to  a  degree  of 
intemperance;  and  committed  to  writing  every  tiding 
relating  to  it  with  an  industry  beyond  example. 
And  so  signally  was  he  honoured  by  it's  professors  in 
return,  that  when  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  Sir  John  Walter  (though  Attorney  Gena»l 
to  Prince  Charles,  and  therefore  almost  officially 
engaged  against  him)  indignantly  threw  aside  the 
brief,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  court,  with 
this  remarkable  sentence :  ^  Let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  whenever  I  open  it  against 
Sir  Edward  Coke." 

From  making  the  best  of  his  disgraces,  King 
Jfunes  used  to  compare  him  to  a  cat,  who  always 
fe]l3  upon  her  feet    He  was,  upon  occasion,  stre- 
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ntftnisljr  b  fiiend  to  the  dergy.  An  eminent  Peer» 
cbiuii^  Jiig^  lo8s  of  office,  being  inclined  to  question 
the  right  of  the  church  of  Norwich,  he  told  him 
{dainly,  that  *  if  he  proceeded,  he  would  put  on  his 
cap  and  gown  again,  and  follow  the  cause  thiougfi 
Westminster  HalL'  He  had  many  benefices  in  his 
own  patronage,  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  freely 
to  men  of  merit ;  declaring  in  his  own  tedmicid 
language^  that  ^  he  would  have  law-livings  pass  bf 
liyery^ond  seisin,  and  not  by  bargain  end  sale/ 

His  rieputatkm,  as  a  writer,  is  so  firmly  esta- 
bli^^d  in  our  courts,  that  his  works  are  deemed 
irrefragable.  Of  the  imndpal  of  them  the  following 
isalist: 

I.  The  *Fn»t  Part  of  the  Repots*  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Knight,  her  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General,  of  diverse  resolutions  and  judgements,  given 
with  great  deliberation  by  the  reverend  judges  and 
sage&  of  the  law,  of  cases  and  matters  in  law,  which 
'were  never  resolved  or  adjudged  before.  And  the 
reasons  and  causes  of  the  said  resolutions  and  judge- 

•  When  his  three  first  volumes  were  pablished,  there  wer« 
only  fifteen  previous  volumes  extant!  Between  the  collective 
state  of  the  law  at  present,  and  it's  state  in  his  time,  the  dispro- 
portion  downward  is  as  great,  as  upward  between  the  latter  and 
the  Twelve  Tables.    Viner,  adds  Granger,  has  abridged  the 
modem  Code  into  twenty  two  polio  volumes!  and  Sir 
William  BUickstone,  like  an  expert  chemist,  has  drawn  off  the 
spirit,  end  left  the  captd  ntartuum  fijr  the  benefit  of  the  lawyers, 
^  The  late  publication  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Comnions,'' 
observes  Barrington,  «*  shows  that  Coke  did  not  prostitute  his 
amazing  knowledge  of  the  municipal  law  to  political  purposes; 
as  he  generally  argues  in  the  same 'manner,  and  from  the  same 
authorities  which  he  cites  in  his  Institutes*''    (<  Otseroatumt  <m 
Ac  Statutes.*) 
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mento  dunng  the  most  happy  reign  t^  the  most 
illustrious  and  renowned  Queen.  Elizabeth,  iteJ 
From  the  preface  it  appears,  that  this  work  wag 
published  about  the  year  1600,  The  ^leqopd ,  and 
Third  Parts  of  his  Reports  were  published  in  the 
same  reign.  The  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Parts  ap- 
peared at  different  times  under  James  I. ;  and  these 
are  all,  that  were  published  by  himself.  The  Twelfth 
Part  has  a  printed  certificate  prefixed,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1655,  and  subscribed  *  E.  Bulstrode,'  pur- 
porting that  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  genuine  work 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  Thirteenth  Part  is  en- 
titled, ^  Select  Cases  in  Law,  reported  by  Sir  Ed 
ward  Coke ;'  and  these  are  asserted  to  be  his  in  a 
pre&ce,  signed  with  the  initial  letters  J.  6. 

II.  A  *  Book  of  Entries,  folio^  1614,  intended  as 
a  Supplement  to  his  Reports.' 

III.  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,  in  four 
parts  :  The  First  containing  his  translation  and  com- 
ment upon  Sir  Thomas  Littleton's  '  Tenures,'  pub- 
lished in  1628;  the  Second,  Magna  Chart  a  and 
other  select  statutes,  with  a  commentary  fiill  of  ex- 
cellent learning ;  the  Third,  the  Criminal  Law,  or 
Pleas  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  Fourth,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  the  Courts  in  the  Kingdom,  from  the 
high  court  of  parliament  down  to  the  court-banxi. 
Some  inaccuracies  in  this  last  part  were  connected 
by  William  Prynne  in  a  separate  work  published  in 
1669-  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
editions  of  the  Institutes  (1788,  1789,  and  1794) 
by  Haigrave  and  Butler,  are  the  best 

Several  smaller  tracts  of  his,  also,  have  been  pub- 
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lished ;  particularlj,  <  a  Treatise  of  Bail  and  Main- 
prize,'  4to.  1687,  the  '  Complete  CopyhoUee,*  4to. 
1640,  and  '  Readings  on  the  Statute  of  Fines,  27 
EdwaidL' W  1669. 
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[1574—1637.] 


X  HE  commercial  spirit,  which  animated  the  main 
body  of  the  nation  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and 
operated  still  more  widely  as  well  as  more  power- 
fully in  those  of  James,  was  highly  unfavourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  polite  arts.  Engrossed  by 
their  new  colonies,  which  now  began  to  repay  the 
proprietors  with  profit,  the  people  eagerly  embarked 
with  the  hopes  of  similar  success  in  mercantile  adven-^ 
tures :  and  as  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  the  ac- 
cession  of  James  to  the  death  of  Charles,  involved  in 
religious  or  political  disputes,  or  occupied  in  the  im« 
provement  of  their  estates,  they  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  patronise  those  pursuits,  which 
embellish  kingdoms  and  refine  society.  The  favourite 
public  amusements  were  those  of  the  theatre,  and 
therefore  dramatic  poetry  met  with  encouragement ; 
but  sculpture,  painting,  and  music  were  confined 
within  the  narrow  eirde  of  the  court.  James  had  a 
taste  for  architecture,  and  took  under  his  protection 
Inigo  Jones.     By  Charles,  who  possessed  a  more  than 

*.  Authorities.     General  Biographical   Dictionartf;    and 
Gibber's  lAve^  of  the  Poets. 
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ordinary  skill  in  the  liberal  arts,  this  illustrious 
builder  was  continued  in  the  royal  service :  the  cele- 
brated Flemish  masters  likewise.  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  ^and  Vandyke,  were  invited  to  England  by 
the  same  Sovereign,  who  united  the  latter  to  one 
of  his  kinswomen.  Of  subjects,  the  most  distin- 
guished at  this  time  in  their  patronage  of  the  pdite 
arts,  were  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel, 
and  Archbishop  Laud.* 

Ben  Jonson,  or  Johnson  (for  so  he,  and  some 
of  his  friends,  wrote  his  name)  was  the  posthumous 
son  of  a  clergyman  in  Westminster,  where  he  was 
bom  June  11, 1574,  about  a  month  after  his  fatfaei's 
death.  His  family  was  originally  from  Annandale 
in  Scotland,  whence  his  grandfather  removed  to 
Carlisle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  undei'  'whom 
he  held  some  office.  His  father  was  imprisoned  and 
lost  his  estate  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  probabfy* 
on  account  of  religion.  After  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  entered  into  holy  orders.  Benjamin  was 
first  put  to  a  private  school  in  the  church  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields ;  and  removed  thence,  at  a 
proper  age,  to  the  royal  foundation  at  Westminster, 
where  Camden  became  his  master.  For  this  illus- 
trious pifeceptor  he  ever  retained  the  highest  respect, 
and  beside  dedicating  to  him  one  of  his  best  plays, 
^Commemorates  him  in  one  of  his  epigrams  as  the 
person  to  whom  he  owed  all  he  knew.  His  mother 
however,  on  account  of  her  narrow  circumstances, 
having  thought  fit  to  accept  for  her  second  husband 


*  It  may  be  added  that  L^iees,  an  emment  musician,  was  a 
{Nurticular  favourite  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  stiled  by  his  lojal 
patron,  the  ^  Father  of  English  Music' 
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a  bricklayer,  removal  him  (notwithstanding  his  ex.- 
teaordinary  progress  in  classical  learning)  from  this 
fllustrious  seminary,  and  obliged  him  to  work  under 
his  step-father.* 

But.  his  spirit  was  not  of  a  temper  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  so  mortifying  a  change*  He  resent- 
fully left  his  home ;  and  after  a  short  time  spent  at 
Cambridge,  whence  his  poverty  compiled  him  to 
withdraw,  joined  the  English  army,  then  engaged 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands.  Here  he 
acquired  a  degree  of  military  glory,  which  rarely 
fidls  to  the  lot  of  a  private  soldier.  In  an  encounter 
with  a  single  enem]^  he  slew  his  opponent,  and  car- 
ried off  the  ^oils  in  the  view  of  both  armies.  Of 
this  achievement  he  was  naturally,  ever  aflierward, 
not  a  little  proud. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  followed  the  bent 
of  his  inclination ;  and  resuming  his  studies,  entered 
himself  of  St  Jean's  College,!  Cambridge.  But 
here  he  had  speedily  the  misfortune  to  encounter  a 
second  mortification.  The  scantiness  of  his  purse 
not  supplying  him  with  the  decent  conveniences  of 

*  Funer  informs  us  that  he  was  employed  in  the  new  stmo- 
ture  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (the  garden-wi^  next  to  Chancery  Lane^ 
built,  according  to'Dugdale  in  1588  or  1595)  with  a  trowel 
in  hit  hand,  and  a  Horace  in  his  pocket.  In  this  situation. 
Wood  adds,  he  was  assisted  by  some  generous  gentlemen,  who 
saw  and  pitied  his  unworthy  degradation, 

t  Aubrey  says,  he  was  of  Trinity  College;  but,  beside  that 
tradition  assigns  him  to  St  John%  there  are  in  the  library  of 
the  latter  College  several  books  with  his  name  in  them  given  by 
himself.  That  name,  however,  does  not  occur  either  in  the  pub- 
lic or  the  private  registers  of  the  University ;  as  theraf  was, 
about  this  time,  a  consideFable  chasm  in  their  records* 
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tearned  ease,  fae  found  himflelf  imdar  a  neoeaaky,  altv 
a  short  stay,  of  again  quitting  the  seat  of  tke 
Muses ;  and  was  admitted  as  an  actor  at  an  obscuie 
play-house,  called  the  Green  Curtain,  in  the  ndgb- 
bourhood  of  Shoreditdi  and  CterkenwelL  Ife  had 
not  been  long  in  this  station,  before  he  con^flienoed 
author,  and  wrote  some  pfeces  for  the  stage.  Bflt 
his  performances  either  way  did  fittle  credit  to  his 
genius :  by  his  contemporary  Decker  his  acting  is 
censured  as  awkward  and  mean,  and  his  temper  as 
rough  and  untractable. 

During  his  continuance  in  this  humUe  station,  he 
fought  a  duel  with  one  of  his  lN\>ther-players,  who 
had  sent  him  a  challenge,  and  having  killed  his  ad- 
versary, though  his  sword  was  ten  indies  longer  tiiaa 
his  own,*  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  (bb  he  himself 
told  Drummond)  '  dlmost  at  the  gallows.'  His  spirit 
sunk  into  melancholy  by  his  misfortune,  he  became  a 
fit  object  for  the  crafty  attacks  of  a .  Popish,  priest, 
who  officiously  visited  him  in  his  confinement,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  become  a  Roman  Catholicf 
Not  long  afterward,  he  got  his  freedom,  and  a  wife, 
who  (to  adopt  his  own  expression)  was  <  a  shrew, 
yet  honest  to  him.'  With  his  liberty,  his  npint  re- 
turned ;  and  in  defiance  of  all  discouragements,  he 
tontinued  digging  in  the  poetic  mine,  and  by  dint  of 
unparallelled  industry  at  length  produced  a  [day, 
^Udh  having  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

*  This,  at  Sir  Eg«rton  Brydges  notlcet  inoneof  thosecmiQiitt 
Volumei,  of  which  only  a  few  copies  Itsiie  from  hkprivatt  pnm^ 
wai  Marlow  the  poet.  Jonsoo  appears  to  1miv«  carried  the  lano 
spirit  of  war&re  into  the  literaiy  republic. 

t  He  remained  twelve  years  within  the  paleof  that  chotth. 

8 


* 

SMcqpeaye,  that  good-'imtured  bai'd  employed  his 
kltefiest  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage,*  and  acted  a  pajrt 
in  it  himself.  It  is  evexk  said,  that  he  occasionaUy 
assisted  him  in  finishing  some  of  his  subsequent 
pieces ;  but  the  genius  and  qualifications  of  the  twQ 
dramatists  were  so  dissimilar,  that  litde  harmony 
could  result  firom  the  union.  In  Jonson's  plays,  an 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  we  discern  few  traces  of 
the  hand  of  Shafcspeare. 

Thus  encouraged,  his  genius  ripened  apace,  and 
his  comedy  entitled,  ^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
made  it's  appearance  on  the  same  stage  in  159& 
{t  was  fi)llowed,  the  next  year,  by  '  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour;'  a  work,  howeyer,  of  much  less  de* 
sign  and  action  than  it's  predecessor.  In  this  manner 
1^  continued  annually  fumishii^  a  new  play,  till  he 
was  called  ofi'by  the  masques  and  entertainments  made 
for  the  reception  of  James  I.  on  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  f    In  this  employ  he  was  retained 

*  Ike  Globe,  in  Southwark,  where  the  actort  were  then  oon^ 
sidered  as  the  Lord  Chamberlam's  servants.  It  was  not  till 
Ji60S,  that  they  obtained  a  royal  licence. 

^  Of  these,  *  Cynthia's  Revels,"  a  comic  satire  of  little  or 
no  plot,  of  which  the  characters  may  be  regarded  as  Vices  or 
Passions  personified,  was  acted  in  1600  by  the  children  or  cho- 
risters of  Qneen  Elisabeth's  chapel.  His  next  performance  entitle4 
*  Poetaster,*  a  work  of  nearly  the  same  description,  was  acted 
by  the  same  little  troop  of  admirable  comedians  in  the  folTowing 
year*  It  was  the  Dunciad  of  that  day,  in  which  Degker, 
according  to  Dryden  (or,  as  by  some  it  has  been  si|nnise4« 
Marston)  it  severely  lashed  under  the  character  of  *  Crispinus.' 
In  il,  with  flames  too  long  smothered,  he  burst  over  the  heads  of 
rivals  and  detractors  of  every  description,  poetical,  miliary, 
legal,  and  histrionic ;  and,  of  course,  provoked  a  host  p(  ent9< 
gonists.  He  wrote  an  ap<rfogetical  epilogue,  breathing  a  spirit 
worthy  of  himself;  but  that  was  a  spirit  too  haughty  to  be 
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upon  all  occasions,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life* 
Inigo  Jones  was  his  associate^  in  desigtiing  'suiteUe 
devices ;  an  office,  which  he  aiq[)ears  to  have  exe- 
cuted with  delicacy  and  magnificence*  And  yet, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  thirty  years,  in  wfaadi 
they  jointly  administered  to  the  royal  pleasures^  the 
two  coUegues  appear  to  have  been  constantly  at 
variance. 

But  these  slighter  labours  did  not  wholly  oc- 
cupy his  genius.  Both  inclination  and  ambition 
prompted  him  to  the  wei^tier  works  of  the  drama. 
His  tragedy,  entitled  *  Sejamis,'  was  represented  by 
the  King's  servants  in  160S.  The  parts,  however, 
added  by  SSiakspeare,  who  took  a  part  in  the  esM- 

relished  by  contemporary  jealousy,  and  the  tofm  would  not 
suffer  the  composition  to  be  repeated.  Under  the  diaracter  of 
his  favourite  *  Horace  *  he  describes  himself,  as  <*  a  mere  q[»unge« 
Nothing  but  humours  and  observations,  he  goes  up  and  down 
sucking  from  every  society,  and  when  he  comes  home  squeezes 
himself  dry  again.  He  will  pen  all  he  knows.  He  will  sooner 
lose  his  best  friend,  than  his  least  jest.'*  To  Jonson'a  satire 
Decker  made  a  bitter  retort  in  the  Horace  Junior  of  his  <  Satiro- 
Mastrix,'  represented  soon  afterward  by  the  children  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  caught  some  portion  of  hk 
adversary's  spirit. 

To  prove  the  great  liberty,  which  Jonson  aUowed  himself  In 
personal  satire  (says  D'Israeli,  on  the  authority  of  How^)  he 
lampooned  even  his  benefactor;  and  Sutton,  the  founder  of 
the  Charter-House  School  and  Hospital  was  *  Volpone,'  or  the 
Fox.  And  that  he  could  even  condescend  to  bring  obscure 
individuals  on  the  stage,  appears  from  his  character  of  Carlo 
Buffim,  in  *  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  which  was  intended 
(as  the  Aubrey  papers  state)  for  **  one  Charles  Chester,  a  bold 
impertinent  fellow— a  perpetual  talker,  that  made  a  noise  Vke  a 
drum  in  a  room :  so  one  time  at  a  tavern  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
beats  him,  and  seals  up  his  mouth,  that  is,  hit  upper  and^nelfaer 
beard,  with  hard  wax." 
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bition,  were  omitted  on  it's  subsequent  publication 
in  1605.  In  the  latter  year  came  out,  also,  his 
*  Volpone,  or  the  Fox;'  a  comedy,  which  though 
finished  in  the  short  space  of  five  weeks,  is  for  it's 
interest,  admirable  conception,  and  inunitable  execu- 
tion surpassed  by  few  productions  of  a  similar 
nature.  Indulging  the  sourness  of  his  teiQiper,  he 
next  produced  a  satirical  piece,  colled,  *  Eastward 
Ho,'  containing  some  satirical  reflexions  upon  the 
Scottish  nation.  For  tins  both  he  and  his  coad- 
jutors, Chapman  and  Marston,  were  committed  to 
prison,  and  incurred  the  risk  of  losing  their  ears  and 
noses  in  the  pillory-*  They  had  the  good  fortune, 
however,  to  obtain  a  pardon,  probably  through  the 
intercession  of  Camden  and  Selden* 

To  retrieve  this  fault,  Jonson  almost  wholly  sacri- 
ficed both  his  time  and  bis  muse  to  masques  for  some 
years ;  so  that  his  next  play  did  not  appear  till 
1609-  But  for  the  length  of  this  interval  he  made 
some  amends  by  the  perfection  of  the  work,  to 
which  it  gave  birth.  It  was  entitled,  *  Epiccene, 
or  the  Silent  Woman  ;*  and  was  generally  esteemed 
the  most  finished  drama,  which  England  had  at 
that  period  produced.  The  next  year  he  brought 
out  *  The  Alchemist,'  one  of  his  best  comedies ; 
perversely  followed,    in    1611,    by  his  *  Catiline,' 

*  At  an  entertainment,  which  he  gave  to  his  friends  (Including 
Camden  and  Selden)  upon  his  release,  his  mother  drank  to 
him,  and  with  the  guilty  vigour  of  a  Roman  spirit  showed  him  a 
paper  of  poiion,  which  she  had  intended  to  divide  with  him, 
had  not  die  ignominious  sentence  been  annulled.  From  tliis 
play,  it  may  be  remarked,  Hogarth  took  the  plan  of  his  In* 
dustrious  and  Idle  Apprentices. 
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*  a  «peciBiien,'*  as  Dr.  Hurd  observes,  ^  «f  lA 
the  errors  of  tragedy."  Of  this,  however,  as  w^ 
as  of  his  '  Sejanus,'  he  himself  entertained  a  Wgh 
opinion. 

In  161S,  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  t^ 
an  interview  with  Cardinal  Perron ;  whose  version  of 
Virgil,  with  his  natural  bluntness  and  sinceritj,  be 
pronounced  "  a  bad  one.**  His  *  Bartholomew  Fair,'* 
acted  in  1614,  was  succeeded  by  *  The  Devil's  an 
Ass,'  in  1616.  In  the  same  year,  he  puMi^ed  his 
works  in  a  folio  volume,  including  his  efMgrams,  of 
which  several  had  been  written  a  long  time ;  and  the 
Poet  Laureates  s{dary,f  of  an  hundred  marks  per 
ann.  was  settled  upon  him  by  his  Sovereign  f(^  Kfe, 
^  in  consideration  of  the  good  and  accq)table  ser- 
vice heretofore  done,  and  hereafter  to  be  done,  by 
the  said  Benjamin  Jonson."  He  had  now  obtained 
so  much  reputation,  that  he  saw  the  most  distin- 
guished wits  of  his  time  courting  his  acquaintance. 

*  In  this  (intended,  principally,  to  ridicule  Inigo  Joneft) 
there  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  assemblage  of  characters  ever 
compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  single  play.  ^  Whether 
Jones  or  Jonson,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  **  was  the  aggressor, 
the  turbulent  temper  of  Jonson  took  care  to  he  most  in  the 
wrong.  Kothing  exceeds  the  grossness  of  the  language,  that  he 
poured  out,  except  the  badness  of  the  verses  that  were  4be 
vehicle.  There  he  fully  exerted  all  that  brutal  abuse,  whidi 
his  contemporaries  were  willing  to  think  wit,  because  they  were 
afraid  of  it ;  and  which  only  serves  to  show  the  arrogance  of 
the  man,  who  presumed  to  satirise  Jones,  and  to  rival  Shak- 
speare.  With  the  latter,  indeed,  he  had  not  the  smallest  pre- 
tensions to  be  compared,  except  in  having  sometimes  written 
absolute  nonsense.  Jonson  translated  the  ancients ;  Shakspeare 
transfused  their  very  soul  into  his  writings/' 

t  The  office  was  at  that  time  held  by  another. 
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He  wsB    addrened    in    a  poetical  pieee  entittedi 
*  The  Inner  Temple,'   by    Beaumont,*    the    cele- 


*  Francis  Beaumont  was  descended  from  an  ancient  &mily  of 
his  name  settled  at  Qrace-Dieu  in  Leicestershire^  wbere  he 
was  bom  about  the  year  15ft5.  His  grandfather,  John,  was 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  his  father,  Francis,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  His 
elder  brother.  Sir  John  Beaumont,  after  having  followed  for  a 
short  time  the  profession  of  the  law,  retired  from  it  earlj  in  life, 
upon  his  marriage  with  a  ladj  of  considerable  fortune :  he  then 
became  no  inconsiderable  versifier,  as  appears  from  some  lines 
in  praise  of  his  poems  by  Ben  Jonson. 

The  dramatist  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  removed 
thence  to  the  Inner  Temple ;  but  his  poetic  genius  prevailing, 
be  quitted  his  legal  studies,  and  to  the  plays  written  jointly  by 
him  and  Fletcher  (fifty-three  in  number)  it  is  supposed  that  he 
stood  indebted  for  his  subiustence  during  a  life  probably  spent  in 
gayety  and  dissipation,  and.  terminated  before  he  had  fully  com* 
pletcdhis  thirtieth  year.  He  left  one  daughter,  Frances  Beau* 
BMUit,  who  died  in  Leicestershire  in  1700.  This  lady  had  in  her 
possession  several  poems  composed  by  her  father ;  but  they  were 
lost  at  sea  in  her  voyoge  from  Ireland,  where  she  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  Duke  iti  Ormond's  fiunily.  Beside  the  plan's 
above-mentioned,  he  wjrote  a  little  dramatic  piece,  entitled,  *  A 
Masque  of  Gray's  Inn  Gentlemen;'  <  Verses  to  his  friend 
master  John  Fletcher,  upon  his  Faithful  Shepherdess;'  and  other 
poems  printed  together  in  165S,  in  8vo.  He  was  esteemed  so 
good  a  judge  of  dramatic  compositions,  that  even  the  haughty 
Jmison  submitted  his  writings  to  ^is  correction,  and  it  is 
dbought  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  contrivance  of  his 
plots.  What  an  affection  indeed  Jonson  had  for  him,  may  be 
uifezred  ftom  the  following  verses : 

*  How  do  I  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse, 
That  uDtD  me  dost  such  religion  use ! 
How  do  I  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth* 
At  onoe  thou  makest  me  happy  and  unmakest; 
And  giving  largely  to  me  moie  thou  tahest. 
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brated  poetical  collegue  of  Fletcher.*     From  Dr. 

What  fate  is  miney  and  so  itself  bereares ! 
What  art  is  thine^  that  so  thy  friend  deceives! 
When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praisest  me. 
For  writing  better  I  must  envy  thee,* 

Another  copy  of  verses  was  inscribed  to  his  memory  by 

Bishop  Corbet. 

*  John  Fletcher  sprung  from  ancestors  as  respectable  io 
the  churchy  as  those  of  his  poetical  friend  Beaumont  were  in 
the  law.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  who  after 
being  successively  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  Bishop  of  Brktiriy 
and  Worcester,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  London  in  1594^ 
The  memory  of  this  Prelate  is  preserved  in  history  on  account 
of  three  remarkable  circumstances :  first,  as  the  father  of  Ae 
dramatist;  secondly,  as  havmg  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  marr3ring,  when  in  the  decline  of  life,  a 
second  wife  young  and  handsome,  for  which  he  was  suspended ; 
and  thirdly,  for  his  very  sudden  death,  which  being  generaDjf 
imputed  to  his  immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  brought  that  herb* 
then  little  known,  into  great  disrepute.  His  son  John 
bom  in  Northamptonshire  in  1576,  and  received  hii 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  commenced  his  friendly  interooune 
with  Beaumont.  It  is  imagined  that  he  was  of  Bene't  College^ 
because  his  father  had  been  a  considerable  bene&ctor  to  tbat 
society,  not  only  in  his  life-time,  but  by  legacies  in  his  wfll. 
Beside  writing  plays  in  conjunction  with  Beaumont,  it  is  said 
that  he  assisted  Jonson  in  a  comedy  called  *  The  Widow;*  he 
likewise  lent  his  aid  to  Massinger,  as  did  also  Middleton,  Row* 
ley.  Field,  and  Decker.  Fletcher  died  of  the  plague  in  London 
in  1625,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overj  in 
Southwark :  his  friend  Massinger  died  suddenly  fourteen  years 
afterward,  and  was  buried,  according  to  Sir  Aston  Cockame,  in 
the  same  grave. 

It  is  not  correctly  known,  what  parts  were  produced  dis- 
tinctively by  each  in  the  joint  compositions  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  The  prevailing  opinion  however  is,  that  Beau- 
mont's judgement  was  usually  employed  in  retrendung  the 
exuberances  of  Fletcher's  wit  and  humour,  as  waM  as  in 
forming  the  plots  and  suggesting  the  most  material  inoiAents  of 
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Corbet,*  then  senior  student  of  Clmst  Church,  he 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  Oxford ;  and  having 

their  dramas.  Yet,  if  Winstanley  may  be  credited^  his  associate 
roust  occasionally  have  had  a  share  in  the  business,  as  well  as  the 
language  of  those  pieces :  for  from  him  we  learn,  that  these  con- 
federate writers  meeting  once  at  a  tavern  in  order  to  sketch  the 
plan  of  a  tragedy,  Fletcher  undertook  to  kill  the  king ;  which 
proposition  being  overheard  by  a  waiter,  an  in&rmation  was 
officiously  lodged  against  them  for  high-treason.'  As  it  ap- 
peared however,  upon  their  examination  before  the  magistrate, 
that  they  only  meant  their  dramatic  king,  they  were  discharged^ 
and  the  matter  ended  in  mirth.  Of  Fletcher,  Philips  in  his 
'  Theatrum  Poetarum '  observes,  ^*  that  he  was  one  of  the  happy 
triumvirate  of  the  chief  dramatic  poets  of  our  nation  in  the  last 
foregoing  age,  among  whom  there  might  be  said  to  be  a  sym- 
metry of  perfection,  while  each  excelled  in  his  peculiar  way: 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  elaborate  pains  and  knowledge  of  authors ; 
Shakspeare,  in  his  pure  vein  of  wit  and  natural  poetic  height; 
and  Fletcher  in  a  courtly  elegance  and  genteel  familiarity  of 
stile,  and  withal  a  wit  and  invention  so  overflowing,  that  the 
luxuriant  branches  thereof  were  frequently  thought  convenient 
to  be  lopped  off  by  his  ahnost  inseparable  companion  Francis 
Beaumont/' 

Dtyden,  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  remarks  that 
'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  in  his  time,  were  the  most 
pleasing  and  frequent  entertainments ;  two  of  theirs  being  acted 
throu^  the  year,  for  one  of  Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's :  and  this 
on  account  of  certain  gayety  in  their  comedies,  and  a  pathos  in 
their  most  serious  plays,  which  suited  generally  with  all  men's 
hamoars.'  It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  though  sanctioned 
by  many  illttstrious  names,  those  plays  are  liable  to  numerous 
objections.  Rymer  has  criticised  them  in  a  tract  entitled,  *  The 
Tragedies  of  the  last  Age  considered  and  examined  by  the  Prac* 
tice  of  the  Ancients,  and  by  the  Commpn  Sense  of  all  Ages ;' 
in  which  the  curious  inquirer  will  find  their  faults  pointed  out 
with  more  truth  than  good  humour. 

*  His  first  interview  with  Bishop  Corbet,  then  a  young  man, 
occurred  (we  are  told)  at  a  tavern.  Jonson  desired  the  waiter 
to  take  to  the  gentleman  a  quart  of  raw  wine ;  and  *^  tell  him," 
he  added,  ^  I  sacrifice  my  service  to  him.'^  **  Friendi"  replied 
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passed  some  time  in  that  deiigfatfiil  seat  of  tiie 
Muses,  reoeived  an  additional  attestation  o£  ids  merit 
from  the  University  assembled  in  full  convocation, 
in  an  honorary  d^pree  of  M.  A.  presented  to  him  in 
1619.  On  the  death  of  Daniel  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing,  Jonson  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Laureate* 
the  duty  of  which  Imd  been  chiefly  performed  by  hfln 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  paid  a  visit,  on  foot, 
to  his  fiftvourite  brother-poet,  Drummond  of  Haw^ 
thomden  in  SootiandL  With  this  ingenious  writer, 
who  does  not  however  appear  to  have  returned  his 
esteem,!  he  passed  some  months,  and  opened  his 
heart  to  him  with  the  most  unreserved  confidence. 
His  adventures  upon  this  journey  he  celebrated  in  a 
particular  poem ;  whidi,  wkh  several  others  of  his 
productions,  t  being  acddentaUy  burnt  two  or  three 

Corbet,  ^  I  thank  him  fbr  his  love ;  bat  tell  Inm  firmn  me,  tfiat 
he  is  mistaken,  for  sacrifices  are  always  bomf  This  plrasant 
allusion  to  the  mulled  wine  of  ihe  time  won  the  aftctioa  of  Che 
Master-Wit. 

Another  story,  recorded  by  Oldvs  on  the  credit  ofOldisworA, 
is  as  follows :  Jonson  had  been  recommended  by  Camden  to  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  as  tutor  to  his  son.  The  young  man,  not 
brooking  his  preceptor's  severer  studies,  took  advantage  of  his 
foible  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  father  (who,  it 
was  remarkd)le  for  his  abstinence  from  wine)  and  while  he 
in  a  heavy  sleep  from  the  effects  of  intoxication,  dkalicioiislj 
despatched  him  in  a  buck-basket  to  Sir  Walter,  with  a  met* 
sage  that  *  he  had  sent  home  his  tutor.* 

*  So  says  Wood ;  but  Malone  has  very  clearly  proved  that 
neither  Daniel,  nor  his  reported  predecessor  Spenser,  enjoyed 
the  office  now  known  by  that  name. 

f  See  his  character  of  Jonson,  at  the  end  of  this  kfemair. 

X  Among  Ae  rest,  a  History  of  Henry  V.,  of  which  Jonson 
with  the  assistance  of  Sir  George  Carew,  Sir  Robeit  Cottos^ 
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years  afterward,  drew  from  him  his  verses  called,  *  An 
Execration  upon  Vulcan/  He  seems,  indeed,  never 
to  have  let  a  twelvemonth  pass,  without  the  amuse- 
ment of  writmg  some  of  these  smaller  pieces. 
And  those  with  the  masques,  which  his  office  as 
Laiu^at  periodicaUj  elicited  at  Christmas,  filled  up 
the  interval  to  the  year  1625;  when  his  comedy, 
entitled,  *  The  Sti^e  of  News,'  made  it's  appear- 
ance. Not  long  afterward,  he  fell  into  an  ill 
state  of  health,  which  however  cfid  not  obstruct 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  at  court.  He  found 
time,  likewise,  to  gratify  the  more  agreeable  exer- 
cise of  play-writing;  for,  in  16999  he  brought 
dut  his  *  New  Inn,  or  the  light  Heart.'  But, 
liere,  his  adversaries  prevailed :  the  comedy,  **  most 
negligently  played,  and  more  squeamishly  beheld  and 
censured,"  was  hissed  off  the  boards  on  it's  first  ex- 
hibition ;  upon  which  Jonson,  in  an  *  Ode  to  Him- 
self,'* threatened  to  leave  the  stage,  as  he  did 
Shortly  afterward.  This  step  having  reduced  his 
finances,  his  royal  master  graciously  sent  him  a  purse 
of  a  hundred  pounds ;  in  return  for  which,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following 

EPIGBAM   TO   KIK6    CHARLES    70R  A    HUNDRED    POUNDS    HE 

SENT   MB   TN   MT   SICKNESS,  1629. 

*  Great  Charles,  among  the  holy  gifts  of  grace 
Annexed  to  thy  person  and  thy  place. 


and  Selden,  had  oompieted'eight  out  •£ the  vme  years.  (Oldyt^ 
MS.  Notei  to  Laf^bainein  BrU.  Mus.) 

*  This  Ode  dreir  from  Owen  Feltham^  author  of  the  *  Re^ 
«ohres,*  anodier  in  reply  written  in  die  same  measure  witii  great 
eatiric  aceii^ity.  By  Saoklio^,  also,  be  was  heavily  censured.  Do 
:consc^  hkn  for  this  s^rere  reprimand^  Randolph,  his  adopted 
IK>eliod[*soD,  displayed  all  tfaie  warmth  of  ingeBuous  and  grateftil 
«tffliMioii. 
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'Us  not  enough  (thy  piety  is  such) 
To  cure  the  calPd  King's  Evil  with  a  touch  ; 
But  thou  wift  yet  a  kinglier  mastery  try. 
To  cure  the  Poet's  Eyil,  poverty: 
And  in  these  cures  dost  so  thyself  enlarge. 
As  thou  dost  cure  our  evil  at  thy  charge* 
Nay,  and  in  this  thou  show'st  to  value  more 
One  poet,  than  of  other  folks  ten  score. 
O  piety !  so  to  weigh  the  poor*s  estates ; 
O  bounty !  so  to  diflference  the  rates. 
What  can  the  poet  wish  his  King  may  do^ 
But  that  he  cure  the  People's  Evil  too  I ' 

But  the  munificence  of  the  Sovereign  did  not  stop 
here :  in  1630,  the  Laureates  salary  of  a  hundred 
marks  was  augmented  to  a  hundred  pounds  per  ann^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  tierce  of  Canary  wine  out  of  his 
Majesty's  cellar  of  Whitehall,  which  has  been  conti- 
nued (in  kind,  or  in  value)  to  his  successors  ever  since. 
Though  with  this,  however,  he  enjoyed  also  a  pension 
from  the  city,  and  received  occasional  assistance 
likewise  from  his  friends,  his  Want,  coupled  with 
his  intemperance,  was  radical  and  incurable;  and 
some  of  his  latest  productions  were  mendicant  poems 
addressed  to  different  patrons.*  The  powers  of  his  body 

*  In  the  postscript  of  a  letter  (preserved  in  the  British  Museum) 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  dated  1631,  he  iqppeara 
to  allude  to  this  city-pension  :  **  Yesterday  the  barbarous  Court 
of  Aldermen  have  withdrawn  their  chandlerly  pension  for  ver- 
juice and  mustard,  33/.  6s.  Sd**  The  whole  composition  shows 
so  much  of  his  temper  and  spirit  at  this  time,  as  Mr.  Chalmers 
observes,  that  a  l<mger  transcript  may  be  excused :  **  I  myieU^ 
being  no  substance,  am  fain  to  trouble  you  with  shadows,  or 
what  is  less,  an  apologue  or  &ble  in  a  dream.  I,  being  stricken 
with  the  palsy  in .  1628,  had  by  Sir  Thomas  Badger,  some  few 
months  since,  a  fox  sent  me  for  a  present ;  which  creature,  by 
handling,  I  endeavoured  to  make  tame,  as  well  for  the  abating 
of  my  disease,  as  the  delight  I  took  in  speculation  of  his  nature. 
It  happened  this  present  year  1631,  and  thif  very  week  bmg 
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and  his  mind  began  now  to  sink  into  a  viable  decay. 
We  have  two  comedies,  indeed  (^  The  Magnetical 
Lady/  and  ♦  The  Tale  of  a  Tub')  written  by  him  sub- 

the  week  ushering  Christmas,  and  this  Taesday  morniAg  in  a 
dream  (and  morning-dreams  are  truest)  to  have  one  of  my  ser- 
vants come  to  my  bedside,  and  tell  me,  *  Master,  master,  the  fox 
speaks !'  Whereat  methought  I  started,  and  trembled,  and  went 
dk>wn  into  the  yard  to  witness  the  wonder.  There  I  found  my 
Reynard  in  his  tenement,  the  tub  I  had  hired  for  him,  cynically 
expressing  his  own  lot  to  be  condemned  to  the  house  of  a  poet, 
where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  walls,  and  not  any 
thing  heard  but  the  noise  of  a  saw  dividing  billets  all  the  week 
long,  more  to  keep  the  family  in  exercise,  than  to  comfort  any 
person  there  with  fire,  save  the  paralytic  roaster;  and  went  oa 
in  this  way,  as  the  fox  seemed  the  better  fabler  of  the  two.  I, 
his  master,  began  to  give  him  good  words,  and  stroke  him ;  but 
Reynard,  barking,  told  me  *  this  would  not  do,  I  must  give  htm 
meat.*  I,  angry,  called  him  *  stinking  vermin.*  He  replied, 
^  Look  into  your  cellar,  which  is  your  larder  too,  you  will  find  a 
worse  vermin  there.*  When  presently,  calling  for  a  light,  me- 
thought I  went  down,  and  found  all  the  floor  turned  up,  as  if  a 
jcolony  of  moles  had  been  there,  or  an  army  of  salt-petre  vermin. 
Whereupon  I  sent  presently  into  Turtle  Street  fop  the  King's 
most  excellent  mole-catcher,  to  release  me,  and  hunt  them;  but 
he,  when  he  came  and  viewed  the  place,  and  had  well  marked 
the  earth  turned  up,  took  a  handful,  smelt  to  it,  and  said, 
^  Master,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  destroy  this  vermin;  theK., 
or  some  good  man  of  a  noble  nature,  must  help  you :  this  kind 
of  mole  is  called  *  a  Want,'  which  will  destroy  you  and  your 
ftmily,  if  you  prevent  not  the  working  of  it  in  time.  And, 
therefore,  God  keep  you,  and  send  you  health  ! ' 

**  The  interpretation  both  of  the  fable  and  dreani  is,  that  I, 
waking,  do  find  Want  the  worst  and  most  working  vermin  in  a 
house;  and  therefore,  my  noble  Lord,  and  next  the  King  my 
best  patron,  I  am  necessitated  to  tell  it  you.  I  am  not  so  im- 
prudent to  borrow  any  sum  of  your  Lordship,  for  I  have  no 
faculty  to  pay;  but  my  needs  are  such  and  so  urging,  as  I  do 
beg  what  your  bounty  can  give  me,  in  the  name  of  good  letters, 
and  the  bond  of  an  ever<^ateful  and  acknowledging  servant  to 
your  honour." 
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sequently  :*  but  ihej  are  such,  b»  have  not  been  lai- 
fitly  called  *  his  dotage,',  wad  exposed  him  to  Hie 
malevoleiiee  g£  criticism,  which  seldoin  spares  evea 
old  age.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  former,  Alex- 
ander Gill,  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  attached 
him  with  such  fury,  as  drew  from  Jonson  a  short 
faut  extremely  caustic  reply.  He  wholly  laid  aside 
his  pen  soon  afterward.  His  last  production  w«S| 
the  New  Year's  Ode  for  1635. 

His  disorder  was  the  palsy,  which  put  a  period  to 
his  life  August  16,  1637,  in  the  sixty  third  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
the  north-west  end,  near  the  belfry.  Over  his  gnve 
was  laid  a  common  pavement-stone,  with  the  laconic 
inscription,  ^*  O  rare  Ben  Jonson !"  This  wa3  done 
at  the  expense!  of  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  John  Youn^ 
of  Great  Milton  in  Oxfordshire.  But  a  much  belter 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory  six  months 
aft;erward  by  Dr.  Duppa  (Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
tutor  to  Charles  Prince  of  Wales)t  in  a  collection  of 

*  Of  two  other  unfiiiiBhftd  pieces,  *  the  Sad  Shepherd,'  and 
*  the  Fall  of  Mortimer,'  the  latter  has  only  the  plan  and  two 
aceoes  (written,  however,  with  classical  spirit  and  simplicity) 
^Ltant;  and  the  former  terminatea  in  the  third  act.  He  bad 
joined  with  Fletcher  and  Middleton,  also,  in  writing  a  comedy, 
called  *  the  Widow;'  and  had  assisted  Dr.  Hacket,  aftewaid 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  in  translating  into  Latin  the 
Essays  of  Lord  Bacon. 

t  That  expense,  says  Bathurst,  fiir  cutting  was  dghteen 
pence!  By  the  wits  of  the  day,  who  considered  him  as  at  the 
head  of  English  poetry,  he  was  generally  addressed  under  the 
reverential  title  of  *  Father  Ben.' 

X  This  prelate,  it  is  said,  when  M.  A.,  had  been  acquainted 
widi  Jonson,  and  often  visited  him  in  his  last  illness;  at  wkioh 
time  the  penitent  poet  expressed  great  sorrow  for  having  pn^ 
fimed  the  Scriptures  in  his  plays.    He  had,  undoubtedly  {\ 
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diegies  and  poems  entifled,  *  Jomomus  Virhius;  or, 
the  Memory  of  Ben  Jonson  revived  by  the  Friends 
of  tiie  Muses."*  A  design  was,  likewise,  conceived 
to  erect  a  marble  monument  with  his  statue,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  was  collected  for  that 
purpose;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  pre- 
vented it's  execution,  and  the  subscriptions  were 
retomed.  The  bust  in  bas-relief  with  the  above 
inscription  under  it,  which  is  now  fixed  to  the  wall 
in  the  Poet's  Comer,  near  the  south-east  entrance 
into  the  Abbey,  was  set  up  by  the  second  Harley 
Earl  of  Oxford. 

In  himself  his  family  became  extinct ;  for  he  sur- 
vived the  whole  of  his  seven  children,  in  none  of  whom 
was  he  happy.  His  eldest  son,  a  poet  and  a  drar 
madst,  died  in  16S5.  Of  his  wife,  nothing  is  known. 
With  respect  to  his  person  and  character,  if  we  may 
depend  upon  his  own  description,  his  body  was  cor« 
pulent  and  bulky,  and  his  countenance  hard.f     Of 

Whalley)  a  senae!,  and  was  under  the  influence  of  religion ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  in  bis  fkvour,  that  his  oflfences 
against  piety  and  good  manners  are  very  few.  By  the  rudeness, 
indeed,  and  indelicacy  of  that  age  grosser  language  was 
permitted,  than  the  chaste  ears  of  more  polished  times  will 
bear. 

*  To  this  collection  most  of  his  contemporaries,  distinguished 
by  their  genius,  contributed;  among  oUiers,  Lords  Falkland 
and  Buckhurst,  Sirs  John  Beaumont  and  Thomas  Hliwkins, 
Waller,  Mayne,  Cartwright,King,  May,  Cleveland,  Feltham,  &c. 

f  In  Decker's  angry  *  Satiro-M astrix '  he  is  represented  as 
having  '<  a  most  ungodly  &ce;  it  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a 
rotten  russet-apple,  when  'tis  bruised ;"  and  again,  it  is  said  to  be 
**  punched  full  of  ey let-holes,  like  the  cover  ofawarmtng-pan." 
To  Dr.  Warton's  remark,  '  that  most  of  our  poets  were  hand- 
some men,'  Jonson  appears  to  have  been  a  signal  exception—- 
though  his  bast  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Menander/ 
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the  cast  of  his  temper  and  natural  dispesition, 
host  Drummond  says,  that  he  was  **  a  great  lover 
and  praiser  of  himself;  a  contemner  and  scomer  of 
others ;  choosing  rather  to  ^  lose  his  Mend,  than  his 
jest ;'  jealous  of  every  word  and  action  of  those 
about  him,  especially  after  drink,  which  was  one  of 
the  elements  in  which  he  lived;*  a  dissembler  of  the 
parts  which  reigned  in  him,  a  bragger  of  some  good 
that  he  wanted ;  he  thought  nothing  right,  but  what 
either  himself  or  some  of  his  friends  had  said  or 
done,  f     He  was  passionately  kind  and  angry ;  care 

*  Hard  drinking,  as.  D'Israeli  observes,  had  been  imported, 
previously  to  this  time,  by  our  militaty  men  on  their  return  fh>ni 
the  Continent,  reduced  into  a  kind  of  science,  and  furnished 
with  an  appropriated  dialect.  Jonson's  inclinatiops  were  but  too  - 
well  adapted  to  the  prevalent  taste ;  and  to  his  twenty  four 
*  Leges  ConvivaleSf*  drawn  up  in  Latin  and  engraved  in  marble 
over  the  chimney  of  his  club-room,  the  Apollo,  in  the  Old  Devil 
Tavern  (near  Temple  Bar)  may  not  in^robably  be  ascribed  that 

Mountain  belly  and  that  rocky  face, 

of  which  he  himself  complaips,  as  having  alienated  from  him 
the  affections  of  his  mistress:  one  of  bis  *  sons,'  as  he  calb 
them  (R.  Bacon)  affirms,  that  each  line  of  his  ^Catiline'  oft 
**  cost  him  a  cup  of  sack/'  **  He  would  many  times,'*  says 
Aubrey,  "  exceed  in  drink  :  Canary  was  his  beloved  liquor. 
Then  he  would  tumble  home  to  bed;  and,  when  he  bad 
thoroughly  perspired,  then  to  study.'*  <<  One  was  friendly  tell- 
ing Benjamin  Jonson,  of  his  great  and  excessive  drinking  con- 
tinually :  **  Here's  a  grievous  clutter  and  talk  (quoth  Benjamm) 
ooncernmg  my  drinking  ;  but  here's  not  a  word  of  that  thirti^ 
which  so  miserably  torments  me  day  and  night."  T.  S.  Frag* 
menta  Aulica^  12mo.  1662.) 

f  *  Howel,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  delineates  what  the  late  Mr. 
Seward  considered  as  the  leading  feature  of  Jonson*s  character: 

**  I  was  invited  yesterday  to  a  solemn  supper  by  B.  J.,  where 
you  were  deeply  remembered.  There  was  good  company,  ex- 
cellent cheer,  choice  wines,  and  jovial  welcome.    One  thing 
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Um  wtSkset&^gmbf  or  kaeep;  vindiirtiTe^  but  if  hci  was 
wdl  BXi^wtioAf  gwatfy  chagiinedr,  interpreting  the 
best  3ayiDgs  and  deedi^  o£ten  to  the  worst.  Hd  waA 
fin*  eKher  religion^  beiiig  vera^  in  both :  oppressed 
with  £uicj,  tfrMch  over-mastared  his  reason;  a  gene« 
ral  disease  'aikioiig  the  poete;  fifi  short  (adds  hi^ 
Scottish  jTrieiMf)  Ji^  wai,  hi  his  personal  dharacter9.the 
very  reverse  of  ShakspeiM;  as  surly, .  ilUnatured, 
cross,  and  disagmadide,  as  Shakspeaie  with  ten 
times  ins  merit  was  gentle,  good'^natured,  easy,  and 
amiidJe.?  In  his  studies,  he  was  laborious  and  inde* 
fadgalfle;  hia  reading  was  copious^  his  judgement 
aocomte^  and  his  memory  so  tenadous,  that  (as  he 
himself  iofdrms  us,  in-hir  *  Discoveries ')  in  hii  youth 
he  CQidd hove  repeated  aitire  books;  and,  eVen  when 
turned  of  forty,  he  remembered  the  whole  of  his 
own  compositions ! 

In  hb  finendships,  he  was  cautious  and  sincere,  yet 
accused  (^  levity  and  ingratitkide ;  but  his  accusers 
were  the  criminals.  With  men  of  virtue  and-  learn- 
ing he  was  connected  by  the  ties  of  intimacy  and 
affection.  The  Learned,  the  Judicious,  the  Great, 
the  InrnuHTtal  Ben  wieie  his  frequent  distinctions. 
By  Randolph  and  Cartwright  he  was  revered^  a» 
the  reformer  and'  the  fisither  of  the  British  stage: 
Shakspeare*  had  cherished  his  infiint  muse :  Beau- 

intervened,  which  almost  spoiled  the  rdish  of  the  rest,  that  B. 
began  to  engross  all  the  discourse ;  to  vapour  extremely  of  him- 
self, and  by.  vilifying  others  to  magnify  his  own  muse.  T.  Ca. 
buzzed  me  in  the  ear,  that  though  Ben  had  barrelled  nip  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge,  yet  it  seems  he  had  not  read  the  ethics, 
which  amongst  other  precepts  of  morality  forbid  self-comnien- 
declaring  it  to  be  an  jD-fovoured  solecism  in  good- 

*  None  even  of  his  envious,  or  hostile^  contemporaries  charge 
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mont  and  Fletcher  esteemed  hiiD:  Domie  liidieoott* 
mended  his  meaAt ;  and  Camden  and  Sdden*  knew 
how  to  prize  his  various  literature. 

^  His  parts,"  says  FuUer»  ^*  were  not  so  ready  to 
run  of  themselves,  as  aUe  to  answer  tbe  j^iur;  so 
that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  .<  he  had  an 
elaborate  wit,  wrought  out  ,by  his  own  industry/ 
He  would  sit  silent  in  learned  company,  and  suck 
in  (beside  wine)  their  several  humours  into  his  obser- 
vations. What  was  ore  in  othais,*  he  was  able  to 
refine  himseif.  He  was  paramount  in  the  drunatic 
part  of  poetry,  and  taught  tite  stage  an  ei^aet  con- 
fbimity  to  the  laws  ef  cosBedtans, . .  Hia  comcdim 
were  above  the  Volge  ( which  j  are  only  tikdded  wkh 
downright  obscenity)  and  took  mot  so  wdl  at  the 

him  with  having  depreciated  the  merits  of  this  his  Slastrioos 
and  <  beloved'  friend.  Dfydto,  it  'Ut  tni6,'iR4t&  MaloM  ud 
some  of  the  other  editors  of  8hldcs|peare/  ^tfwDlab'My^lcttiwsiy  ^ 
the  Genius  of  the  Btkish  drama  inVidious  aiid  ^pring:  but  %» 
Pope  it  sppsa^  aa  ample  and  honourable  panegyric.  Jonaou 
affirms,  indeed,  of  Shakspeare's  writings,  that  **  neither  man  nor 
muse  could  praise  them  too  much  !^'  calls  him       ' 

"S6ufoftheage!  '   '■ 

Hi'  applause,  delight;-  aiid'Wdnder  vfmr  staigeP 

and  pits  him  con<ldeniiy  agfttast      *     '  ^ 

'  All  that  insc^ent  Greeot  «r  hmtg\^  .BoaiD . 
S^t  fortfa»t>r  since  di4  frpm  their  V^^e^  come. 
Triumph,  my  Britain !  thou  hast  one  to  show. 
To  wliom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  6we.  '  * 

Me  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  sffl  time/ Ac«^8ier 

Surely  this  is  enough,  even  for  Shakspeare,  axidliEibvei  nd  foom 
for  Malone^s  charge  of  n^aligi&fty!  Iffr/Giltiitist  has,-lilcewiae, 
recently  vindicated  Jonson  ftodi  the  impulaliM  with  coiisideraUe 
aouteness.  i 

*  This  great  man  has  acknowledged  the  good  offices,  whidi 
Jonson  rendered  him  through  his  interest  at  court,  when  he  had 
incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  publishing  his  ^  Hlstoiy  of 
Tithes.' 
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itfst  nMitfiSB  at  the  rebdund,  whentbeheld  the  second 
tune:  yea,  they  will  endure  reading,  and  that  with  due 
commendation,  so  long  as  either  ingenmty  or  learning 
ai^  IMiionable  in  our  nation.  If  his  later  be  not  so 
q)right{ul  and  Tigoious  as  his  first  pieces^  all  that  are 
^ki  win,  and  all  that  desire  to  be  old  should,  excuse 
him  thefein.  Many  were  the  wit-combats  between 
iiim  and  Shakdpeare,  which  two  I  beheld  like  a 
Spanii^  great  galleon  and  an  English  mail  df  war. 
Master  Jonson,  l&e  the  former,  was  built  far  higher 
in  learning;  solid,  but  sbw  in  his  performances: 
SBiak^N^ai^,  with.flle  Engtbhinan  of  war,  lesser  in 
tnilk  but  Kghter  in  saflsng,  ooidd  turn  witii  all  tides^ 
tack  aboift,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the 
^dmess  lof  Ms  wit  and.  invention." 

**  His  qame,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,''  "  can  nevet 
be  £cN:gotten;  hayingf  by  his  very  good  leahung,  and 
Ids  t»y  go6d;  natvre  and  maimers,  very  much  re* 
formed  the  stage,  aiid  indeed  Hier  £^liah  poetry 
.itself.  His  natural  advantages  were,  judgement  to 
govern  the  fancy,,  rather  than  excess  of  fancy;  his 
productions  bdng  sdow  and  upon  deliberation,  yet 
then  abouading' with  great  wit  and.  &ncy,  and  wiU 
live  accordingly.  And  susdy  as  .be  ^.  exceedingly 
exalt  the  JBngUah  hmgMge  ^in  eloquence,  propriety, 
and  masculine  expressions,  so  he  was  the  judge  of 
and  fittest  to  prescribe  rules  to  poetry  and  poets,  of 
any  vtim  who  had  lived  either  before  him  or  "since : 
:4£  Mr.  Qimltj  had  not  made  a  flight  beyond  all  men, 
rniHk  that  modesty  yet  as  to  ascribe  much  of  this 
example  and  teaming  to  Ben  Jonson.  His  cohver- 
.sation  was  very  good,  and  with  men  of  most  note; 
and  he  had  for  many  years  an  extraordinary  kind- 
ness for  Mr.  Hyde  (Lord  C.  himself)  till  he  found  he 
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took  himsdf  to  business,  which  he  bdie^ed'  ought 
never  to  be  preferred  before  his  company *'^ 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  celebrated  Prologit^  has 
strongly  marked  bis  character,  as  oontnisted  with  tht 
bomldless  and  commanding  genius,  of  Shakspeare : 

<  Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  sdiool 
To  please  by  method  and  invent  by  rule  I 
His  studious  patience,  and  laborious  art, 
With  regular  approach  essay'd  the  heart: 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays; 
For  they,  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise/ 

With  respect  to  his  talents  for  the  dieatre,  DryVkn^ 
in  his  ^  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,'  pronounces  him 
^  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  whidi  toif 
theatre  ever  had;"  and  fidves  a  particniar  extti&ina* 
tionof  his  *  Silent  Woman^'  as  a  modei  of  perfec- 
tbn.  His  excellence,  however,  was  duefly  caa^ 
fined  to.  the  preservation  of  the  Unities^  and/  the 
ddlfiil  management  of.  the  plot,  hx  ahnost  every 
things  which  makes  comedy  pleasant,  he  was  de» 
fective.  ^  You  seldom,"  observes  the  great  critiB 
last  mentioned,  *^ find  him  maldng  love  in.  anjr'af 
hiS'  scenes,  or  endeavouring,  to  move  the  passions : 
his  genius  was  too  sullen  and  satnmin^  to  do  it 
gracefidly."  And  even  his  peculiar  humour'  fat 
drew  rather  from  conceptions  of  ridicnl6us  duno^ 
ter  formed  in  his  own  fancy,  than  fix>m  the  ob» 
servation  of  nature.  Neither  the  names  xuc  the 
language  of  real  life,  espectaUy  as  they  tadA  m  the 
u|qper  ranks  of  society,  are  ordinarily  to  be.  foimd 
in  his  representations;  and  the  incidents  are,  in  gi^ 
neral,  vulgar.  It  is,  therefor^  no  just  cause  of 
wonder,  that  his  plays  have  gradually  beeb  su|xfl^ 
seded.    Of  fifty  which  he  wrote,  not  more  than'  three 
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pRsenre  his  name :  but  those  are  excellent  Court- 
masques  and  pageantry,  unfortunately,  dissipated 
the  talents  which  had  produced  '  Vdpone/  *  The 
Alchemist,'  and  *The  Silent  Woman.'  His  two 
tragedies,  '  Sejanus '  and  *  Catiline '  (both  formed  on 
the  wretdhed  model  of  Sepeca,  and  both  unsueeessful) 
uefull  of  long  dediunatory  speeches,  in  many  ^in** 
stancea  clocefy  trandated  from*  the  iEtncient  historians 
and  QTBtors.  To  this  may  be  added  Pope-s  remark^ 
flnlt,  **  When  Jonaon  got  possession  of  the  stage> 
he  faiought  critical  learning  into  vogue ;  and  that 
this  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  which  appears 
Ibam  those  frequent  'fessons  (and,  indeed,  almost  decla- 
mations) which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his  first 
plays,  .and  put  into  ^  the  mouths  of  his  actors,  the 
Gres,  Chorus^  &a  to  remove  the  prq^udices  and  re* 
tona  the  judgement  of  his  hearers.  TiU  then,  tiie 
En^h  authors  had  no  thoivghts  g£  writing  upon 
the  model  of  the  ancients :  their  tragedies  were  only 
histories  in  dialogue,  and  thdr  comedies  fi)Ilowed 
the  tiliead  of  any  novel  as  they  found  it,  no^  lestf 
implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  history." 

Jotison  seems,  indeed^  to  have  had  no  nice  ear 
for  poetiy;  though  Drammond  deidares,  that  ^his 
inventions  were  smooth  and  easy.'  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  conception  of  those  bieahi 
and  rests»  or  of  Adapting  the  sound  of  his  verse 
to  the  sense,  which  constitute  eminent  beauties  in 
our  best  modem  poets.  It  is  uidversally  agreed^ 
that  translation  or  imitation^  was  his  most  distin* 

*  He  appears,  says  D'lsraeli,  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
what  his  critical  namesake,  in  his  *  Life  of  Pope,',  calls  **  a 
kind  of  middle  composition  between  translation  and  origii 
design ;''  the  adaptation  of  ancient  satire  to  modem  facts 
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guished  tdenU  wherein  he  excelled  all  lus  conteoi- 
poraries ;  and  that,  beside  new-fonning  our  draBia 
after  the  ancient  models^  he  gave  us  the  first  fiogiish 
Phidaric  which  has  any  just  daim  to  that  title,  fiui^ 
as  a  general  poet,  he  is  often  harsh,  fingid,  ^^d 
tedious :  perpetually  in  pursuit  of  some  uncamniaa 
thought,  which  he  wants  taste  and  graius  to  render 
striking  or  agreeable;  thou^  his  strains  are  not 
without  many  occasieiial  fladies  of  imagiimtiony  and 
idioiiies  of  expression.  His  leamitig  pervikles,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  stiffims,  almost  erary  thing  he 
wrote.  What  he  borrows  from  the  andents,  how- 
ever, he  generally  improves.  He  borrows,  indeed* 
with  the  air  (^  a  conquwor,  and  wears  his  adsci- 
titious  garb  as  a  trdif^y  rather  than  as  a  loan.  His 
translation  of  the  *  Art  of  Poetry'  is  so  close,  as  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  same  number  of  lines  with  the 
original  His  occasional  poems^  diiefly  enpomiastie 
or  satirical,  abound  in  masculine  sense  and  poig* 
nant  wit,  with  an  tinfortunate  intermixture  at  the 
same  time  of  puerile  conceit  and  coarse  raillery. 
**  His  nature,**  says  Dr.  Hurd,  "  was  severe  and 
rigid;  and  this,  in  giving  strength  and  manliness, 
gave  at  times  too  an  intemperance  to  his  ^tlre.  His 
taste  for  ridicule  was  strong,  but  indelicate,  whidi 
made  him  not_  over-curious  in  the  choice  of  his 
topics ;  and  lastly,  his  stile  in  picturing  characters, 
though  masterly,  was  Without  that  degance  of  hand, 
which  is  required  to  correct  and  allay  the  force  of  so 
bdd  a  eoloiiring.  Thus,  the  bias  of  his  nature  lead- 
ing him  to  Plautus  rather  than  Terence  for  hia 

character! ;  though  Dr.  Joimtfoa  hiaudf  reooUected  no  instaact 
^ior  to  Oldham  aod  RodM«lflr« 
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model,  it  18  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his  wit  is 
too  firequently  caustic,  his  raiflery  coarse,  and  his 
humour  excessive."  He  has  been  regarded  as  the 
first,  who  has  done  much  for  the  '  Grammar  of  the 
English  Langoage.'  This  and  his  *  Discoveries, 
both  written  in  his  advanced  years,  discover  an 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  a  habit 
of  reflexion,  which  place  his  character  as  a  scholar 
in  a  very  favouraUe  point  of  view. 

His  Hymn  to  Diana,  in  *  Cynthia's  Revels,'  is  le- 
mail^ly  elegant  and  melodious. 

'  Queen  and  huntress  chaste  and  fiur. 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  ftilTer  car 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hespenis  entreala  thy  light. 
Goddess  excellently  bright 

Earth,  let  not  thy" envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose : 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 
Heaven  to  cheer,  when  day  did  close* 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  oystal  shining  quiver; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
.   Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever: 
'      Thoa  that  makest  a  day  of  night, 
Gpddesa  excellently  bri^nt* 

The  following  pieces  deseirve,  also,  to  be  Ime  tiaaa^ 
^bed« 

Sangf  in  his  *  SHent  Woman' 

*  edU  to  be  neat,  still  to  bedrest. 
As  you  were  going  to  a  ftast ; 
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Still  to  be  pewder'd, 'Still  perfumed— 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 
Though  art^s  hid  causes  are  no^  found. 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Gire  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace; 
Bobes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free— - 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me, 
:  Than  an  Ih^  ^ultferies  of  art : 

They  strike  qaine  fyt^  but  not  my  heart,' 

•  ■    •  • 

'  'His  Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  sister 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidneyj  has  been  justly  celebrated  for 
it*s  spirit,  condfieness,  and  ingenuity : 

*  Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse ; 
Sidney's  sbt^,  Pembroke's  mother- 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  /mother, 
Learn'd  and  fair  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee/ 

It  is  perhaps  surpassed,  however,    by  four  lines 
from  his  £piia{^  on  Elizabeth  L.  H. : 

«  «  •         *• 

^  Underneath  tliis  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die ; 
Which  in  life  ^did  harbour  give 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live/ 

In  1640,  the  volume  of  his  plays  and  poems, 
which  had  been  published  in  his  life-time,  was  re- 
printed; with  the  addition  of  a  second  folio,  con- 
taining the  rest  of  his  Plays,  Masques,  Underwoods, 
a  Translation  of  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetiy,'  English 
Grammar,  and  Discoveries.  They  ve-appeared  in 
1716,  in  six  volumes,  octavo :  and  another  edition  in 
seven  was  published  in  llM,  with  notes  and  addi- 
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Uxfrnhj^e  Rev/ Peter  Whalteyr  of  St' John's  Col- 
lege,  Oxfijnb}  :wfao'  Hkewke  ^  iraerted^  fosr  the  fink 
time,  hk  comedy  entitled,  f  The  Case  k  Altesed.' 

Thereis reasoni to  beiiev^ •  that  he  Imd  a.desigir 
to  imte  an  epiopoem^  in.fioiB^ts  (as  hedettatecbaH 
other  rhyme)  under  the  name  *  Heiuolqgia^P-or  Hid 
Worthiai '  of  the  Comitry/  It  is  said,^  indeec^  .th^  lie 
actt^y  drew  up  a  Discoarae  on  PoetiT-;  bothuBganiBl 
Campion  and  Daniel,  especially  the  latter^  in  wlnidi 
he  proved  couplets  to  be  the  best  sort  of  verses. 

From  these  accounts  (observes  Chalmers)  it  may 
surely  be  inferred,  that  Jonson  in  his  life-time  occu- 
pied a  high  station  in  the  literary  world.  So  many 
memorials  of  character,  and  so  many  eulogiums  on 
talents,  have  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  writers 
of  that  age.  His  failings,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  so  conspicuous,  as  to  obscure  his  virtues.  Ad- 
dicted to  intemperance,  with  the  unequal  temper 
which  habitual  intemi)erance  creates,  and  disappointed 
in  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  independence,  whicfar  his 
high  opinion  of  his  talents  led  him  to  form ;  degena^ 
rating  even  to  the  resources  of  a  libeller,  who  extorts 
from  fear  what  is  denied  to  genius,  he  became 
arrogant,  and  careless  of  pleasing  even  those  with 
whom  he  associated.  Of  the  coarseness  of  his  man- 
ners there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  appears,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  talents  were  such,  as  made  his 
temper  be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  his  conversation* 
As  to  his  high  opinion  of  himself,  he  did  not. 
probably  differ  from  his  contemporaries,  who  hailed 

*  Two  works,  at  least,  already  exist  under  this  title,  and  both 
somewhat  scarce:  Robert  Hall's  *H^«A0yii»  Anghrum^  or  an 
Heipe  to  English  History,  12mo.;  and  a  thin  folio  by  Holland^ 
eont^ining  numerous  heads  with  short  Latin  Memoirs  appended; 
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him  '  the  reformer  of  the  stag^,  and  the  most 
learned  of  critics  ;*  and  it  is  no  »great  diminution  of 
his  merit,  that  an '  age  of  more  refinement  cannot 
find  enough  to  justify  the  superior  light,  in  which  he 
was  contemplated.  It  is  sufficient,  that  he  did  what 
had  not  been  done  before;  that  he  displayed  a  judge- 
ment, to  which  the  stage  had  been  a  stranger,  and 
fomished  it  with  examples  of  r^^ular  oomedy  which 
have  not  been  surpassed 


END  OF  VOIi,  II- 
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